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The Conſtantinopolitan Hiſtory. 
From the Removal of the Imperial Seat by 


Conſtantine the Great, to the total Failure of 
the Weſtern Empire in Auguſtulus. 
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From the Removal of the Imperial Scat to Conſtantinople, 
to the Death of the Emperor Valens. 


* 


| OW prevalent ſoever the reaſons that induced , 5 30 
Con/tantine to ſettle the imperial ſeat at Byzantium eh 
appeared then to him, experience has ſince ſhewn, - 
that they were weak and impolitic. The Roman 


greatneſs received thereby a fatal ſtroke, of which it never 
' recovered, but, like flowers tranſplanted into a foreign 

clime, languiſhed by degrees, and at length totally dwindled 
away. | ML 

fr ANGIE as he deſigned to fix his. own court there for the 
future, and deſired it might be honoured with the ordinary 
reſidence of the ſucceeding emperors, he ſpared no coſt or 
labour to render the city beautiful and convenient. He di- 


vided it, as we obſerved before, into fourteen wards, or re- 
 gions, and built a capitol, a Circus Maximus, an amphi- 


theatre, ſeveral fora, porticos, and other public buildings, 


together with many fine churches. He then conſecrated it 
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Conflan- with great ſolemnity, to the gad of the martyrs ; encouraged 


tine. the inhabitants by many acts of grace, and ſecured them by 
many wholeſome laws, and royal immunities. In this man- 
ner he ſpent the greateſt part of the enſuing year 331. 
Conſian- The empire had now been at peace for near three years; 
zine gains but, in 322, the Sarmatians implored the aſſiſtance of Con- 
a great ffantine againſt the Goths, who, upon his evacuating all the 
victory garriſons along the Danube, made irruptions into their coun- 
over the try, where they committed unheard of cruelties. The em- 
Gebe. peror, or, more probably, his ſon Conſtuntine, gained ſo 
complete a victory over them, that near an hundred thou- 
ſand of the enemy were either cut in pieces or periſhed after 
the battle with hunger and cold. The Gzths thereupon ſued 
for peace, and gaye hoſtages to the emperor; among whom 
was the fon of their king Arar:c. 


The next year, Syria, Cilicia, and Thrace, were grievouſly 


aMicted with a peſtilence and famine, which ſwept off inh- 
nite numbers of people. A great many too were deſtroyed 
in Cyprus by an earthquake. Conſtantine generouſly relieved 
the afflicted with money and immenſe quantities of pravi- 
ſions. The churches, in particular, felt the effects of his 


He re- bounty on this occaſion. He conferred the dignity of Cz/ar 


cervesam- upon his youngeſt ſon Con/tans, this year, towards the end 


baſſadors of which he received ambaſfadors from the Blemyes, the [n- 
from the diant, the Ethiopians, and the Perſians, who brought him ſe- 
molt diſ- yeral rare and valuable preſents, courted his friendſhip, and 
tant na- acknowledged him for their ſovereign, ſays Euſebius. The 
tions. Perſian ambaſladors renewed the ancient alliance between 
the two empires, and Con/tantine, rejoiced to hear that the 
Chriſtians were very numerous in their country, and looking 
upon himſelf as the general protector of their religion, wrote 

a letter in their behalf to their king Sapor. 
The year after this, the Sarmatians were invaded again, 
and defeated in a great battle, in which they loſt their king 
[i/imar and moſt of their chiefs, near the river Mariſus, by 
the Goths, under the command of their king Geberic, who 
The Sar- had ſucceeded Araric. In this extremity the Sarmatians 


manians armed their ſlaves, and, with their aſſiſtance, gained a com 


driven out plete victory over the Goths. The ſlaves, thereby made ſen- 
of their fible of their ſtrength, turned their arms againſt their maſters, 
own coun- ſeized their poſſeſſions, and forced them, to the number of 
try by three hundred thouſand, to fly for refuge to Conftantine, who 
their incorporated in his legions ſuch of them as were fit for ſer- 
ſlaves, vice, and gave ſettlements to the reſt in Thrace, Scythia, Ma- 
cedlon, and Italy. This example, being followed by ſeveral of 
the fucceeding emperors, proved very pernictous to the em- 
pire; for theſe barbarians, growing too ſtrong for the natu- 
ral inhabitants among whom they were ſettled, by degrees 
diſpoſſeſſed their landlords, and became maſters of the 

country. 
| In 
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OF THE WORKER 3 
In the thirtieth year of Conftantin?'s reign, a period which Con/tan- 
ho emperor had attained ſince A,7::/%s, Calocerts, a man of ine. 
reat authority in the iſland of Cyprus, cauſed himſelf to- 
= proclaimed emperor. Con/tantine's nephew Dalmatius 
was ſent againſt him, defeated him, took him priſoner, and, 
after ſettling matters in that iſland, carried him to Tarſus in A. D. 335. 
Cilicia, where he was burnt alive. For this ſervice he was 
created Cæſar, and his brother Aunibalianus was appointed 
king of Pontus. | N 
Shortly after this, Conſtantine, to prevent any differences He di- 
between his children and his nephews, divided the govern- vides the 
ment of the empire among them in the following manner: empire 
Conflantine, his eldeſt ſon, had Gaul, Spain, and Britain; between 
Conſtantius. the ſecond, all the Eaſt, that is, Aſia, Syria, and his chil- 
Egypt; and Conftans, the youngeſt, Ihyricum, Italy, and Afri- dren and 
ca. To his nephew Dalmatius he gave Thrace, Macedon, nephews, 
and Achaia ; and to Annibaliunus, his other nephew, beſides 5 
N the kingdom of Pontus, which he had already, Armenia Mi- Conſtanti- 
p nor and Cappadocia, with the city of Cæſarca, which he deſi- * marries 
1 red might be the capital of his kingdom. Towards the thedaugh- 
7 cloſe of the following year, he married his ſecond fon Con- ter of Ju- 
/tantins, to the daughter of his (the emperor's) brother Ju- lius Con- 
lius Conſtantius. His eldeſt ſon Conſtantine was married long /fantzus. 
before, but we know not to whom. | 
In the following year, being the ſixty-fourth of his age, Conſtan- 
Gon/tantine, ſoon after the feaſt of Easter, which he celebra- Line taken 
ted with great ſolemnity, was taken ill. He had recourſe to ill. 
the warm baths of Conſtantinople ; but finding no benefit 
from them, he removed, for change of air, to Helengpolrs, 
in Bithynia, and from thence to a caſtle near Nicomedia, 
where, finding his end approach, he defired to be baptized, 
adding, That he deſigned to have received that ſeal A ſalvation 
„ the wwaters of the Jordan. The ſhort remainder of his 
life was ſpent in pious meditations and edifying diſcourſes 
with the biſhops, concerning the immortality of the foul, 
5 and the rewards and puniſhments of another life. He re- 
; ceived the holy euchariſt in the morning, and expired about His death. 
} noon, on the 22d of ay, 337, after having reigned thirty A. D. 337. 
7 nine months, and twenty-ſeven days. His death was 
amented by perſons of all ranks. The toldiers, who adored 
him, tore their cloaths. fell proſtrate on the ground, and 
called him their preſerver, deliverer, and common parent: the 
people of C:;/tantinople regretted in him their greateſt bene- 
factor; and the churches, their protector, who had freed 
them from tyranny and perſecution. His body, with his 
purple robes and diadem, was put into a golden coffin, and 
carried to Conſtantinople, attended by all the troops quartered 
in that neighbourhood. There it was expoſed to public 
view in the palace, with lights burning round it, attendants 
watching it, and all the chief officers of the ſtate, together 


with the ſenate, paying the ſame devoirs to it, as if the em- 
| B 2 peror 
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peror had {ti]] been alive. This ceremony, originally very 


ancient, ſeems to have been diſuſed for ſome time, and to 


—y— have been revived now in honour of Con/iantine. 


The emperor, as ſoon as he found himſelf paſt recovery, 
had diſpatched expreſſes to his three ſons, but they were all 
too far off to be able to arrive before he died, and then Con- 


His cbſe- Hantius alone came. The corpſe of the deceaſed emperor 


quies. 


His cha- 
racter. 


was depoſited with great magnificence under a ſtately 
mauſoleum, in the porch of the church of the apoſtles, which 
he himſelf had built cloſe to the palace. The Romans, who 
were extremely deſirous of having his body interred in their 
city, were ſo concerned for his death, that they ſhut up 
their ſhops and public baths, and intermitted all kinds of 
ſports and recreations, as was uſual in time of ſome great 
and general calamity. | 

The character of this emperor is variouſly deſcribed, ſome 
of the heathens repreſenting him as a perfect tyrant, and 
the Chr//rans extolling him as the beſt of princes. Howe- 
ver, all agree in this, that he was endowed with extraordi- 
nary accompliſhments both of body and mind, an excellent 
commander, an able ſtateſman, a great encourager of learn- 
ing, and himſelf much addicted to read, write, and medi- 
tate. If he was ſometimes over-credulous, as in the cafe of 
his wife Fauſta, and the Euſebians, by whoſe artful infinua- 


tions he was induced to diſcountenance the orthodox Chriſ- 


tians, it proceeded more from the eaſineſs of his temper, 
than from any vice of his mind, and was a fault in others, 


rather than in him. His imprudent removal to Conſlantino- 


Conflan- 
tine, Con- 
fgtantius, 
and Con- 
tans, em- 
perors. 


ple, and fatal diviſion of the empire at his death, are indeed 
errors not to be excufed ; any more than his indolence, not 
to call it by any harſher name, though Euſebius is pleaſed to 
aſcribe it to his exceſſive goodneſs, in ſuffering his mini- 
ſters to paſs unpuniſhed for many enormous extortions, and 


horrid oppreſſions of the people. 


CoNsTANTINE, ConsTANTIvus, and ConsT ANS. 


UPON the death of Conſfantine the Great, the armies 
immediately agreed to acknowledge no other emperors but 
his ſons, whom they accordingly proclaimed Sugufti and 
their example was ſoon after followed by the ſenate of Rome; 
without taking any notice of their two couſins, Dalmatins 
of them a ſhare in the empire. | 

Conjtantius, as we have obſerved, arrived at Nicomedia, be- 
fore either of his brothers, and his firſt act of authority was 

his 


Cæſar and Annitalianus, though Conſtantine had allotted each 
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his cauſing to be put to death his uncle Julius Constantius, Conflan- 
Datmatius Ceſar, Aunibalianus, king of Pontus, the patrician ius. 
Optatus, who had married the late emperor's ſiſter 4na//a/ia, wed 
and five of his nephews, beſides moſt of the great Conſlan- 
tine's miniſters ; ſo that the numerous family of that prince Moſt of 
was reduced to his three ſons, and two nephews, Gallus and the great 
ulian, the ſons of Julius Conflantins. Galius owed his life to Conftan- 
2 malady, from which it was thought he could not recover, Lixe's fa- 
and Julian to his infancy, being then but ſeven years old. mily put 
It is agreed by all, that neither young Conſtantine nor Con- to death. 


ſtans had any hand in this maſjacre, 


The three brothers met at Sirmium in Pannonia in the be- The em- 
ginning of the next year, and agreed to the following diyi- pire divi- 
lion of the empire. Conſtantine, the eldeſt, had Gaul, Spain, ded be- 
Britain, and part of Proconſular 4frica ; Con/tans, the young- tween the 
eſt, /taiy, with the reſt of Mica, Illyricum, Macedonia, and three bro- 


Greece, and thoſe parts bordering upon the Fuxine ſea ; and thers. 


Conſtantius had Mafia, Thrace, with Conſtantinople, A la, 

Feypt, and the eaſtern empire, from llyricum to Niſibis. A. D. 338. 
This partition, though founded upon their father's teſ- 

tament, was not made without ſome heat and diſſatisfac- Conſtan- 


tion, which, though compoſed for ſome time by Conſtan- tine in- 


tins, proved in the end fatal to the eldeſt, who thinking his vades the 


ſhare too little for an elder brother, demanded of Conſtans dominions 
the reſt of Africa and all Italy; and, to make good his claim, of Con- 
invaded his brother's territories with a powerful army, and Hans, and 
was {ain near Agquilein, in the third year of his reign. By is killed. 
his death Conſlans remained fole maſter. of the weſtern pro- 


vinces, Conftantius voluntarily yielding to him the whole 


ſhare of the deceaſed prince. 
„ . „ * 7 
In the mean time, while Conſfantius was abſent in Panno- The Per- 


nia, the Perſians attacked Moſopoiamia, and being joined by ſans at- 
the Armenians, who had revolted and driven out their king, tack the 
laid ſiege to Ni/ibrs, but were obliged to retire, after having Reman 
continued before it ſixty-three days. Conſtantius aſſembled territories 
all his forces, with a tion to relieve this city; but finding 
the ſiege raiſed before he could arrive there, he turned his 
arms againit the Armenians, forced them to receive again the 
king they had expelled, and engaged the robbers of Arabia, 
(the | Saracens) to attack the Perſian dominions, in order 
to make a diverſion on that fide, that he might have time to 
attend to the regulating of the ſtate, This war, however, 
continued all his reign, with alternate ſucceſs, the Romans, 
as Ammianus Marcellus obſerves, having always the advan- 
tage when commanded by the emperor's lieutenants, and be- 
being conſtantly defeated when headed by the emperor 
himſelf. | 

In 341 22 gained a victory over the Franks, who had A- D. 341. 
invaded Gaul, and the year following he totally overthrevz Conftans's 
and quelled them. Conſtantius had, two years before, paſted Wars in 


a law, by which he forbad all inceſtuous marriages, under Gaul. 
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pain of death; and this year both emperors joined in ſtrictly 
prohibiting all manner of idolatrous worthip. From Gaul, 
Canſtaus paſſed over into Britain in 343, to oppoſe the Scots, 
who had attacked the Roni, polletions in this iſland ; but 


the ſilence of Lihanius, with reſpect to this expedition, is a 


proof that he performed no great exploits againſt that brave 
nation. Con/tans returning to Gaul, gave himſelf up to in- 
dolence and intemperance, which ruined his health, ren- 
dered him unht for buſineſs, and ſo regardleſs of the ſtate, 
that he committed the management of it, not to fuch as 
were beſt qualified, but to thoſe who could give moſt money 
for their employments, and who, in return, oppreſſed the 
people. The odium of this reflecting back upon the empe- 
ror, the troops having taken a diſlike to him for his inacti- 
vity, and his brother Conjtantius being employed in the Per- 
ſan war, Magnentius, who had the command of two legions, 
ſet up for himſelf, backed by AZarcellmns, prefect of the 
treaſury. This happened at Autun, the inhabitants of 
which place, together with the troops quartered thereabouts, 
immediately gave the title of Auguſtus to Magnentius, who 
thereupon ſent Ga//,, a principal commander in the army, 
with à party of men to diſpatch Conſtans. The unhappy 
prince, being informed of what had paſſed, threw off his im- 
perial robes, and fied towards Spain; but Gaifo overtook him 
at a little village called Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and there murdered him. Such was the end of Con/tans, the 
great Comfianiine's youngeſt fon, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and thirteenth of his reign. He was a zcalous defender 
of the CHriſtiun religion, extremely liberal to the churches, 
and a declared enemy to the Aians, Denatijis, and all ſecta- 
ries, At his firſt entrance upon the government, his admi- 
niſtration was juit and vigorous; but, aiter his brother's 
death, he abandoned himſelf to indolence, cruelty, and 
avarice. VVV . | 

In 341, Conftantius built and fortified the city of Amrda, 


{now Hlemit, or Ameth,) upon the Tigris in Meſopotamia, 


In 244, the city of Negcæſarta in Panties was intirely deſtroy- 
ed by an earthquake, no one ediftce eſcaping, except the 
church and the habitation of the biſhop. The next year, 
the citv of Duras on the coaſt of Greece was ſwallowed up 
with all its inhabitants, in an earthquake, and twelve citics 
ju Campania were overturned. In 247, Canſtantius cauſed a 
harbour to be made at Seleucia, at an immenſe charge, for 
the convenience of the city of Autioch. The ſame year, N:- 
/zots was beſieged a ſecond time by Sapor king of Perſia, who 
wes obliged to retire with difgrace, after having continued 
before it three months, The year 348 is remarkable for a 
great battle fought near Singarus in Miſopotamid, between 
tac Perſeams and the Romans, in which the latter, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, defeated the former, took their king's ſon 
priſoner, and made themiclves maſters of their camp, bag- 
| ; | . Zage, 
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gage, and treaſures : but whilſt they were quenching their Conſſan- 
drought with the water they found in the camp, the Perſian tins. 
archers, rallying, fell upon them unexpectedly, and ſnatche 
the victory out of their hands. The city of Berytus was 
overthrown by an earthquake in 249 ; Ke in 350 the Per- 

ſians again laid ſiege to Niſibis, and were again, through the 

bravery of the inhabitants, encouraged by their holy biſhop 

James, forced to abandon the enterprize; at which Sapor was 


fo enraged, that he put to death ſome of his chief command- 


ers, and all thoſe who had adviſed him to this war. 
By the death of Conſtans, Magnentius became maſter of Magnenti- 

all the countries beyond the Alps, and ſoon after of 7taly, us's cruel- 

Sicily, and Africa, He was of ſo barbarous a nature, that ty. 

he not only cauſed all the magiſtrates of Conſtans's appoint- 

ing to be murdered, but could not reſtrain his hands from 

the blood even of ſome of his own party. To ſtrengthen 

his intereſt, he declared his two brothers Decentius and Deſi- 

derius, Cæſars, and ſent them into Gaul and Spain, to ſecure 


thoſe countries. His ſovereignty was, however, frail and 


precarious; for Nepotranus, the ſon of Eutropia, ſiſter to Con- Nepotia= 
ftantine the Great, at the head of a company of gladiators, 24. ſetsup 
and ſeveral others of deſperate fortunes, aſſumed the title of for empe- 
emperor, took Ryme, and filled it with deſolation. Nepsti- ror. 

anus enjoyed his new ſovereignty twenty-eight days, at the 

end of which he was defeated by Magnentiuss general Mar- 

cellinus, and killed in the battle. Another competitor like- 

wiſe ſtarted up in the perſon of Veteran, general of the foot range 
in Pannonia, a man advanced in vears, and very illiterate, aſſumes 
but honeſt, humane, and a good ſoldier. Upon his aſſuming tue title of 
the title of Auguſtus, he is ſaid to have ſent notice of it to Augu/lus. 
Conſtantius, with a promiſe to join him againſt Magnentius, ; 
who, going to Rome, oppreſſed the inhabitants of that city 

in a molt tyrannical manner, obliging them, under pain of 

death, to contribute half what they were worth towards the 

expences of the approaching war. Though the army he 
allembled by means of this money was extremely numerous, 

yet, dreading the uncertain event of war, he fent ambaſſa- 

dors with offers of accommodation to Conffantns, who, 

upon the firſt news of his brother's death, which he received 


at Antioch, had cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged emperor 


of the Weſt, aſſembled all the forces diſperſed in the pro- 

vinces of the Eaſt, and a fleet more powerful than that with 

which Aerxes had formerly invaded Greece. Conſtantius was 

upon his march againſt Magnentins, when the deputies of 

this laſt met him at Heraclea, where, inſtead of hearkening 

to their propoſals, he ordered them to be committed to cuſ- 

tody ; after which he advanced with all expedition to Sar- 

aica in Dacia. There V/eteranio joined him, and was re- Yerzeranto 
ceived with joy by Conſtantius, who was glad not to have joins Con- 
two enemies to deal with at once. But, ſome time after, fantius, 


' when they both aſcended the tribunal to harangue the army, 
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Conſtan- and Conflantins, from the dignity of his birth, ſpeaking firſt, 
tus. reminded the ſoldiers, in a very elegant and artful ſpcech, 
—— of their obligations to his father, and exhorted them not to 
ſuffer the murder of his brother to paſs unrevenged ; the 
but is de- troops, incenſe! ar the thought of Peaeranic's attempting to 
poſed by rival their lawful ſovereign, pulled him down from the tri- 
the ſoldi- bunal, and obliged him to quit the purple and diadem. Fe- 
' ery. teranio thereupon threw himſelf at the feet of Con/cartius, 
who embraced him tenderly, called him father, and ſent him 
to Pru/ia in Bithynia, with an allowance ſuitable to his qua- 
lity. Veteranio ſpent there the reſidue of his life, which 
was fix years, in works of Chriſtian piety without ever inter- 
meddling with affairs of ſtate. So far. from it, that he 1s 
ſaid to have returned Conſtantius thanks for procuring him 

the happineis he enjoyed in chat retirement. 

After this, Conſtantius, finding the government of ſo many 
diſtant countries as he was now maſter of too great a bur- 
den for one man, and deſpairing of any male 7 a married 
his ſiſter Conſlantina to his couſin- german Gallus, created him 

Gallus Cæſar, allotted him for his ſhare of the empire all the Eaſt, 
created Thrace, and Con dantinople, and ſent him to Anizach, to watch 
Cz/ar. the motions of the Perſans, whilſt he, with the additional 
| ſtrength of a prodigious number of foot, and twenty thou- 
fand horſe, acquired by the depoſition of Feterame, reſolved 


to attack Aagnentius in what this laſt called his own domi- 


nions. Afagnniins, perceiving his deſign, choſe rather to 
meet him at a diſtance, and with that view advanced into 
Pannonia, where he took Sciſcia by aſſault, and laid it even 
with the ground. After this, he waſted all the country 
watered by the ane, and fat down before $:rm mum : but be- 


irg repulied from thence, he laid ſiege to Murſa, which 


Corftantins reſolved to relieve. The two armies met in the 
lc plains near this city, and a moſt bloody battle was fought, 
Miri in Which, Cauſtantius gained a complete victory, but with 
TW... ſuch a Jos, ſome fay thirty thouſand men, befides a great 

351 number of his belt officers, that the empire was greatly 
weakened by this blow, and the battle of Murſa is reckoned 

the ancients one of the moit dreadiu] calamities that 
ever happened to Rome, Miagnentius is thought not to have 
Ioft fo many men as C:n/artins ; but his centre being put in 
diſorder at the very firit onſet, he, totally ignorant of the 
art of war, fled, favoured by the darkneſs of the night; for 
the battle began in the evening, and laſted till morning. 
The return of day diſcoveting the vaſt ſlaughter, for Mag- 
nenttuss troops continued fighting obſtinately after he had 
left them, Conflantius could not reirain from tears, when he 


Magnenri.- 
25 Over- 
thrown, 


beheld, from an adjacent eminence, the plain covered, and 


the river on which Muh ſtood, choaked up with dead bo- 
dies. More grieved at this dreadful carnage, than rejoiced 
at the victory, he ordered all the lain on both ſides to be 
buried, tue wounded to be taken care of, and a general 
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pardon to be proclaimed for all who had borne arms againſt Conflan- 
Þim, except thoſe who had been concerned in the death of tzs. 


his brother Conſtams. Magnentins fled to Italy, and from 


[. thence to Gaul, where, by the aſſiſtance of his two brothers: 


* x "I 
5 


5 * 
4 
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he raiſed a conſiderable army, with which he was enabled Flics to 


reſted his troops the remainder of the year at Sirmium, and 
as ſoon as the next ſeaſon would permit, marched againſt 


7 Magnentius, over whom he gained a complete victory, in the where he 


country now called the Upper Dauphiny, then the Cottian is totally 
Alpe. The tyrant then took fhelter in Lions, where, to defeated, 
avoid being delivered up to the conqueror, he, tranſported and kills 
with rage and deſpair, firſt ſlew, with his own hand, his himlſe:s, 
mother, his brother Deſiderius, whom he had created Cz/ar, A. D. 353. 
and ſuch of his relations and friends as were with him, an 

then himſelf. His other brother Decentius, whom he had 


2 likewiſe created Ce/ur, was marching to his aſſiſtance, and 


had already reached $229, when he heard of his death; upon 
which, finding himſelf ſurrounded on all fides, he ſtrangled 
himſelf. Thus the Raman empire, which Canſfantine the 
Great had * his three ſons, became united in 
the perſon of Conſtantius, the ſecond of them, in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his reiga ; he himſelf being in his ſixth, and 
his couſin Gallus in his ſecond conſulate. Writers differ 
greatly as to Conſtantius's behaviour after this victory. His 
panegyrifts ſay, that he then ſheathed the ſword, and ſpared 
even the tyrant's greateſt favourites and confidents. But 
Zoſamtis and other hiſtorians tell us, that, not being able to 


bear his good fortune, he grew proud, haughty, and impe- 


rious, and ſpared none who had, or were ſuſpected to have, 
rendered the uſurper any ſervice ; nay, that even many inno- 
cent perſons were condemned and executed under that pre- 
tence, for the lucre of their eſtates. | 
Towards the end of the laſt, or the beginning of this Con/far- 
ear (353), Conſlantius married Euſebia, a native of Theſſa- tius mar- 


3 Li greatly commended = ſome writers for her beauty, ries Faſe- 


virtue, obliging behaviour, ſkill in polite learning, prudence, 8a. 
Sc. but blamed by others for her love of money, and her 

ealouſly favouring the Arrians, to the prejudice of the Ca- 
tholic church. 7 | 

Con/tantius, having paſſed the winter at Arles, went early A. D.; 54. 
in the ſpring to Valence, with a deſign to march againſt 
Gondomadus and Vandomorus, two brothers, and kings of the Extrava- 
Germans, who had made frequent incurſions into that part of gant be- 
Gaul, which lay next to their territories. Here he firſt.haviour of 
learnt the unwelcome news of Gallus Cæſar's extravagant Gallus 
deportment in the Eaſt, where he behaved more like a ty- Cz/ar in 


rant and madman, than a prince. His unexpected advance- the Eaſt. 


ment, and ſome flight advantages gained over the Fews, 
Perſians, and Iſaurians, together with the flatteries of thoſe 


about him, filled him with ſuch pride and arrogance, that 
| | "7s 


10 


Conflan- he abandoned himſelf to every act of tyranny and oppreſſion, 


ius. 
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and even thought of revolting from Conſtantius. His natural 


C=——— cruelty was greatly heightened by the wicked counſels of his 


Deplora- 
ble ſtate 
of the 
eaſtern 


wife Conſtantina, the Megara of her ſex, whoſe turbulent 
ſpirit could never be at reſt. Some were murdered upon 
bare ſuſpicions ; others deprived of their eſtates, and reduced 
to beggary, without the leaſt ſhew of proceedings againſt 
them; and every informer was liſtened to and believed. 
Even Gallus himſelf uſed to walk the ſtreets in the night- 
time in diſruiſe, and mix with the populace in public hou— 
ſes, to make diſcoveries to gratify his thirſt after blood. All 
the cities and provinces were filled with ſlaughter, and no 
man, howſoever innocent, was ſure to live, or enjoy his 


eſtate, a whole day. Thalaſjus, then prefect of the Eaſt, 


as greatly concerned at this conduct of Gallus, and might 
probably have corrected it with eaſe, had he been a man of 
prudence 3 but being of an haughty and imperious tem- 
per, inſtcad of admoniſhing Gallus of his faults privately, 
and with the reſpect due to his rank, he oppoſed him ſo 
publicly, and with ſuch heat, as made the young Cz/ar 
(for Callus was not then above four or five and twenty years 
old), proceed to ſtiil greater exceſies, that he might not 
ſeem to vield to his inferior. | 

While the eaſtern provinces were thus oppreſſed at home, 
they were haraſſed by their enemies abroad; the Iſausi, a 
vagabond pcople, who lived by plundering their neighbours, 
and the Perſians, making frequent inroads into them. "The 


provinces former laid ſiege to Seleucia, but were driven back to their 


Conffontt- 


mountains by Gallus's general Neoridius. Nohosdares, whom 
he ſent againſt the latter, with orders to attack 7e/opotamiun, 
miſcarried in that, and in an attempt to beſiege Batre, a 
town famous for its commerce with India. The Saracens, 


who likewiſe invaded the Reman territories in the Eaſt at the 


lime time, were more ſucceſsful in their irruptions, roving 
up and down, and deſtroying all they met, and then on a 
iudden retiring, before the enemy could come up with 
them. 


Corteniius's troops deſigned for the expedition againſt the 


 maich- Germuns, Were ordered to rendezvous at Chatms on the Saone. 
es aganft T here they mutinied for want of proviſions, the heavy rains 


the (re- 


Nang. 


that had fallen having prevented the arrival of the corn that 
was expected from Aquitaine: but the emperor's chamber- 
Jan, Hiſelius, appeaſed them, by privately giving them 
moncy. The convoys arrived ſoon after, and the army 


marched chearfully towards Raceracum on the Rhine, a little 


above the preſent city of Bae, where Conſlantius endeavour- 
ed to Jay a bridge over that river, but found it impracticable, 
by reaſon of the inceſſant ſhowers of darts and arrows from 
the enemy on the other ſide. He then prepared to ford it, 
at a place where the water was not deep: but juſt as he was 
putting this deſign in .cxcecution, deputies arrived from the. 

| | | Germans, 
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mans, to ſue for peace, which Conflantius' readily granted Conſlanti- 
them, that he might be at leiſure to conſult what meaſures ws. 

to take with his couſin Gallus, of whom new complaint 
were daily laid before him. With this view he repaired to 
Ailan, the uſual place of his reſidence, and there paſſed the 

inter. 

5 Gallus's enormities were now grown to ſuch 3 that, Conſtanti- 
every day being marked with new cruelties, and ſtrong in- ws, reſolv- 
formation being given of his aſpiring to the ſovereignty, Con- ing to ger 
/tantius, after having tried all poſſible means to reclaim him, rid of Gal 
at length reſolved upon his ruin. To this end, he drew the ls, 
flower of his troops into the Weſt, under various pretences; _ 

and Thalaſſces, præfect of the Eaſt, dying about this time, the 

emperor fent in his rooin one Domitian; to whom he ſaid at 

his departure, That he had been informed Gallus wanted to come 

to Italy; and pay him a viſit : adding, If you think it proper, you 

may conduct him to my preſence ; but let it be done with all the duty | 
and reſpect ewing to his ſtation. Domitian underſtood his mean- 

ing; but, through a defect in his education, being but the 

fon of a tradeſman, he wanted addreſs to execute theſe tacit 

orders properly: for, inſtead of proceeding with prudence 

and ſeeming mildneſs and reſpect, he behaved with arro- 

gance and indiſcretion ; telling the prince abruptly, That he 

muſt go to Italy; that the emperor commanded it; and that, if he 

refuſed to comply, he would ſtop the payment of his revenues. This 

ulage exaſperated Gallus to ſuch a degree, that he complained 

of it to his guards, who thereupon immediately ſeized Domi- 

lian, and Montius, the quæſtor, who had taken his part, 

and, after murdering them, dragged their bodies through the 

{treets of Antioch, to the river, into which they caſt them. 
Theophilus, governor of Syria, was torn in pieces by the mob 

of Antinch, upon Gallus's telling them it was his fault if they 

were not ſupplied with corn, of which they were then in 

great want, pwing, in reality, to Gal/us's own miſmanage- 

ment and neglect. Epigonius, Euſebius, Apollinaris, the fa- 

ther and the ſon, and numbers of the chief men in the city, 

and throughout all the provinces of the Eaſt, were mur- 

gered with equal cruelty, ſome at the inſtigation of Gallus, 

and others at that of his wife Con/tanting. 

Conſtantius, fearing leſt Gallus, who had ſhewn himſelf ca- invites 
pable of every violence, ſhould proceed to an open revolt; him, Con- 
the better to conceal his deſign of bringing him to juſtice, ftantina, 
wrote him a very friendly letter, inviting him to /taly, to ad- and Uf. 
viſe with him, ſaid he, on certain affairs of great importance. «ys, into 
At the ſame time he alſo ſent letters to Conſtantina, expreſſ- Italy. 
ing, in the moſt affectionate terms, a great deſire to ſee her 
at court; for he thought that the Rel way to draw Gallus 
thither. And leſt any diſturbances ſhould be raiſed in the 
Eaſt during Gallus's abſence, by Ur/icinus, who was his ge- 
ncrai of the horſe, Conſtantius ordered him to come wal - 

J pee 
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Cenſtan- ſpecd to Milan, under pretence of conſulting him about x 
7115. war with the Perſons. Uiſicinus, to the emperor's great joy, 
—_ — obeyed immediately. Gallus and Conſtantina, conſcious of 
their guilt, were leſs ready to ohey. However, the laſt, 
knowing her brother's temper, and hoping by her artifice to 
diſarm his rage, after ſome deliberation, ſet out on her jour- 4 
ney, leaving Gallus at Antiech; but ſhe had ſcar-eentered tig 
| province of Bithynia, when ſhe was ſeized with a fever, of 
Conſtanti- which the died. Gallus, having loft in her his only advocate 
ng dies on with the emperor, grew more unwillin g than ever to depart; 
her jour- and would have revolted openly, had he met with the leaſt 
ney. encouragement from his friends; but moſt of them deſerted 
him on account of his inconſtant temper ; and the reſt either 

hated him for cruelty, or dreaded the power of Conſlantius. 
In this perplexity, heightend by frequent letters and meſ- 
ſages from Co:r/fantins, one Scudilo, 2 crafty inſinuating man, 
who had been ſent to him on purpo e to that end, by giving 
him all imaginable aſſurances on the emperor's part, prevailed 
Callis ſets upon him to leave Antioch, and ſet out for /taly. In the mean 
ont from time, all the garriſons were removed out of the towns thro' 
ee. which he was to pals, leſt he ſhould corrupt them; and ſe— 
veral officers were privately ordered, under pretence of at- 
tending him, to keep a watchful eye over him; which they 
did with ſuch ſtrictneſs, that, though the Theban legions 
quartercd in Thrace ſent deputies to him upon his arriv:.] at 
Adrianspile, with offers of their utmoſt aſſiſtance, they could 
not poſſihly find means of ſpeaking to him during the] ele 
days that he ſtaid in that city. He there received fref;: let- 
ters from the emperor, requiring him to make what haite he 
could; and public carriages were provided for his equipaze 
but all his court was ordered to remain where it then was. 
3s arreſted Upon bis arrival at Petavium, in Noricum, he was met by 
t Pitavi» Barnatin, who, entering the houſe where he lodged with a 
n, company of ſoldiers, ſtript him of all the enſigns of his dig- 
nity, and, putting him in a cloſe litter, hurried him away to 
Flaumcma in Datmatia, proteſting all the time, with repeated 
oaths, that nothing farther was intended againſt him. Thither 
the emperor tent ſome of his molt inveterate enemies, to ex- 
amine him concerning thoſe he had put to death at Antioch. 
He owned moſt of the crimes laid to his charge, and endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf by imputing them to the evil coun- 
leis of his wife Conſtantina. Conſlantius, provoked at this 
pi-2, which reflected ſo highly upon his ſiſter, and conſe- 
23233 upon himſelf; and perſuaded by the enemies of Gal- 
46, that his ſafety depended upon the deſtruction of ſo dan- 
gerous a rival, ſigned a warrant for his death, in conſequence 
and put to of which he was beheaded. All who had partaken in his | 
death. erimes were puniſhed, Multitudes of people of all ranks | 
were brought out of the Eaſt in chains to Aquileia, where 
they were tried by Euſebius, and one Arbora; men — 
1 | at 
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of all mercy and compaſiion, and on that very account charged Con/tantie 

"ut a by Conſlantius with that commiſſion. The mercileſs judges ws. 
Joy, made no diſtinction between the innocent and the guilty. 
us of BF put condemned to death, ſlavery, or baniſhment, ſuch as could 

laſt, ¶ not redeem themſelves with large ſums. Luſcus, the chief 

'C to mag iſtrate of Autioch, was burnt alive; but Gorgonius, Gallus's 

on great chamberlain, the moſt guilty of all, eſcaped by bribing 

J the bis judges and the eunuchs of the court, who were now be- 

"> of come a powerful ſet of beings. 
What with the late treatons of Magnentius, and the inſo- Conſtanti- 


Cate BY 

art; FT lent behaviour of Gallus, the emperor was grown ſo jealous xs grows 
eaſt |'F and diſtruſtful, that his ears were open to all accufations, jealous, 
ried BY even againſt the beit and braveſt of his ſubjects, numbers of cruel, and 
her whom fell victims either to the malice of their enemies, or vain. 


the groundleſs ſuſpicions of their prince. No ſort of regard 
Was paid by him to the act of indemnity which he had 
7 paſſed after his victory over Magnentius; but very many were 
2 firſt ſhackled like wild beaſts, and then put to death, de- 
pirived of their eſtates, or baniſhed, without ſo much as even 
the appearance of an accuſer againſt them: proceedings 
Which caſt upon the reign of Conſtantius an indelible blot, 
that is not a little heightened by the exceſſive vanity with 
which, upon ſeeing himſelf now ſole maſter of the whole em- 
pire, he aſſumed the titles of Eternal, and Lord of the Uni- 


b. 
leſ- 


der ſe. | 
1 1 the emperor leſt Milan, his groundleſs jealouſies ex- A. D. 355. 
poſed him to new troubles, which had like to have ended in 

his ruin. Syſvanus, by birth a Fran, then commanded 
in Gaul, whither he had been ſent by the procurement of 
Arbetic, who, fearing leſt he ſhould rival him in the empe- 
ror's favour, had, in hopes of his periſhing in the expedi- 
tion, perſuaded Conſlantius to ſend him againſt the Franks, 
Alemans, and Saxons, who were then making dreadful in- 
roads into that country. Sylvanus eſcaped this firſt ſnare of 
Alrbetib's, by repelling the barbarians and reſtoring peace. 
His enemy, who was conſul this year with Lollianus, had 
then recourſe to another ſcheme, in which he ſuccecded. , 
One Dynames, keeper of the emperor's mules, leaving Gau/, 2475s 
: begged of Sylvanus letters of recommendation to his friends talfly ac. 
at court; which being granted, the traitor, by Arbe-i9's di- culed ot 
rection, eraſed all but the ſubſcription; and, having inſerted ing to 
directions to the friends of Sylvanus for carrying on a theemplte 
conſpiracy, delivered the letters to the prefect 1 
who, being privy to the contrivance, ſhewed them to the em- 
peror. Orders were immediately iſſued for apprehending the 
perſons named in the letters; and one Apodemus, à declared 
enemy to all men of probity, was ſent into Gaul, to inquire 
into the affair, and arreſt Hluanus, who was then at Cologne. 
In effect, Apodemus ſeized on his eſtate, and cauſed as many 
as he could of his friends in Gaul to be apprehended and put 


to the torture. Upon this, Sy/vanus, being well acquainted 
5 | With 
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Coanſtanti- with the emperor's ſuſpicious temper, and the aſcendant hi; 
US. enemies at court had over him; rather than ſuffer himſelf ta 

LW —) be arreſted, the conſequence of which he knew would be 
certain death, reſolved at firſt to take ſhelter among his coun- 

is forced trymen the Franks but being perſuaded by his friends not to 

to it in his truſt a people ſo remarkable for their acklenels and treachery, 
own de- he was forced, in his own defence, to cauſe himſelf to be 
fence, proclaimed emperor by the troops under his command. 

In the mean time, the treachery of Sylvanus's enemies was 
diſcovered, and his innocence proved, even by the confeſ- 
ſion of ſome of his accuſers ; upon which he was acquitted : 
but juſt as this was done, tidings came of his having actually 
aſſumed the purple. Conffantins, alarmed thereat, immedi- 
ately aſſembled a council; the reſult of which was, that V- 
ficinus was ſent directly into Gaul; where, treacherouſly pre- 
tending that he had deſerted Constantius, and was come to join 

him, and ſhare his fate; he ſecretly gained over fome of Syl- 
and is wangs's guards, and with their aſſiſtance murdered him, after 
treacher- he had enjoyed the title of emperor only twenty-eight days. 
ouſly mur- In him fell one of the braveſt and molt deſerving officers of the 
dered. empire. 

His death was no ſooner known to the barbarians, whom 

The em- he had lately driven out of Gaul, than they again broke into 

pre in that province with greater fury than ever, and took and pil- 

greatdan- ]aged above forty cities, and, among the reſt, Cologne, which 
ger. they levelled with the ground. At the ſame time, the Qua- 

di and Sarmatians laid waſte Pannonia, and the Perſians over- 

: ran Meſepotumia and Armenia, 

Julian Jo avert theſe dangers, which threatened the empire with 

created deſtruction if not checked in time, Canſtantius, with the ap- 

Cz/ar, probation of his whole army, and alſo at the requeſt of the 

and mar- empreſs Euſebia, raiſed his couſin Julian, the brother of Gal- 

ried to He- uns, to the dignity of Cæſar; and a few days after gave him 
lena. his ſiſter Helena in marriage: but at the ſame time, the em- 
peror was ſo extremely jealous of him, that he ſet ſpies over 
him to watch all his actions; placed guards at his apart- 
ment ; ordered all his letters to be opened ; would not ſuffer 
him to give the uſual largeſſes to the army; and, upon his 
departure for Gaul, gave him inſtructions, under his own 
hand, regulating his whole conduct, and even the expences 
of his table, as if he had been a child. Ur/icinus was ordered 
to continue in Caul, though the chief command of the army 
was given to one Marcellus; and both theſe generals had 
_ ftrict orders to keep a watchful eye over Julian. 

A. D 335. The next year, Gvn/tantivs took upon him his eighth con- 
ſulſhip, and choſe for his collegue Julian; who, after reliev- 
ing the city of Autun, to which the barbarians had laid ſiege, 
marched againſt the Germans, who were ravaging Lorrain; 
and, after ſuftering ſome loſs by their falling unexpectedly 
upon the rear of his army, in hts turn defeated them. This 
advantage opened him a way to Cologne, which he re-took, 

re-built, 
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re- built, and fortified a- new. From Calagne he removed to Conflanti- 
# P:/-; as well to be in readineſs to aſſiſt the emperor, if there us. 
*Z ſhould be occaſion, in his war upon the Germans, as to pre 
vent their eſcaping from him into Gaul. "The enemies were 

ſoon obliged to ſue for peace, which Conſſantius granted The Ger- 
them. He then returned to Milan, his uſual place of reſi- mans ob- 
7 dence, and enacted two remarkable laws: the one, forbid- tain peace 
ing, under pain of death, the worſhipping of idols; and the 

other, declaring the effects of condemned perſons, except in 

cCaſes of magic or treaſon, to belong to their children, and re- 

2 Jations within the third degree. But this laſt law he repealed 

two years after. 

Julian, after diſperſing his troops about the country, for 

” the convenience of ſubſi{tence, keeping with him only a ſmall 

number, took up his winter-quarters at Sens; to which city 

the barbarians laid ſiege, hoping to take him priſoner : but 

they were repulſed, and forced to retire, notwithſtanding 

their vaſt ſuperiority of numbers. Marcellus, though quar- 

* tered in the neighbourhood, never offered to affiit him: 

upon which the emperor deprived him of his rank, and made 

- Fulian commander in chief of all the forces in Gaul. Severus, 

nan officer of great experience, was appointed to command un- 

der him. | 

' This year Conflantins went to Rome, which he had never Con/tanri- 
pet ſeen, with the empreſs Euſcbia, and his ſiſter Helena, us viſits 
the wife of Julian. He made his entry into that city with Rome. 
great triumphal pomp, attended by the ſenate, and the whole 

> nobility, in their robes; and was exceedingly taken with 

the grandeur and magnifhcence of the place, the multitude 

of the people, and the beauty of the buildings; particularly 

the temple of Jupiter Tarpeius, the public baths, the amphi- 
theatre, Pompey's theatre, and the ſquare of Trajan. th 
: tiring to add ſomething of his own to the ornaments of the 
city, he gave orders for bringing from Alexandria a fine obe- 
liſc which his father Conſtantine had cauſed to be ſent thither 
from Heliopolis in Egypt with the ſame deſign; and ordered it 
to be ſet up in the Circus Maximus. This is the obelitk 
2 was re- erected in Rome in the pontificate of Siæx- 
ms V. 

Conſtantius had: not been above a month at Ræme, when, 
upon advice that the Syzvians had entered Rhætia, the = 
di Valeria, and the Sarmatians Lower Pannonia and 
per Mz/ia, he thought proper to return to Milan, from Returns 
whence he went into U/lyricum, Where the adi, and to Milan. 
other neighbouring nations ſubmitted to him, and atlured him 
of their triendſhip. At the ſame time, he tent Uſfcinns into Sends &. 
the Eaſt, to try to bring about an advantageous treaty with fcinusinta 
the Perſians, who were engaged in a war with the (CHianiſæ, the Exit, 
in which they had ſuffered great loſſes. Determining alſo 
to put an end to the dreadful devaftations committed in 
Gaul, chiefly by the Alemans, he wrote to Fran, to march 

| with 
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i Confenti- with all his forces againſt them; and at the ſame time ſent 3 


country round it. Julian, upon the firſt notice of this, de- 


thoſe who marched near the camp of Zarbatio ; who was ſo 
jar from cutting off their retreat, that he complained by let- 
ter to Con/tantius of ſome officers who attempted it, and who 


were thereupon caſhiered. One of theſe was FYalentinian, af- 
terwards emperor. The other barbarians either fortified them- 
| ielves in the countries they had ſeized, by ſtopping up all 
| the avenves with large trees, or took ſhelter in the iſlands in 
the Rhine. Julian, reſolving firſt to attack the latter, de- 
manded ſomè boats of Barbatio; who, inſtead of comply- 
ing with this requeſt, immediately burnt all his boats; as 
he did, on another occaſion, the proviſions which had been 
ſent for both armies, after he had plentifully ſupplied his 
own. Whether he behaved thus out of pique to Julian, or 
in compliance with private inſtructions from the emperor, is 
uncertain. Be that as it may, Julian, not in the leaſt diſ- 


— —— ———_—_— 
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wade over to one of the iſlands, where they killed all the 

Germans in it, ſeized their boats, and with their help drove 

the enemies from the other iſlands, and forced them to retire 

to their own countries. This done, Julian rebuilt, ſtored 

with proviſions for a year, and left a ſtrong garriſon in, the 

fort now called Saverne, near Straſhourg, in Alſace; it being 

ſo ſituated as to curb the nations beyond the Rhine, and pre- 

vent their irruptions into Gaul. Whilſt he was buſted in this, 

Barbatio attempted to lay a bridge of boats over the Rhine; 

but the enemy deſtroyed his works, fell unexpectedly upon 

whe is de- him, killed great numbers of his men, took moſt of his bag- 

feated by gage, laid waſte the neignbouring country, and returned 

the barba- laden with booty. Barbatio thereupon put his troops into 

rians. winter- quarters, though it was then but harveſt- time, and 
| repaircd to court, to make war upon Julian. 

The bat- Thirty-hve thouſand of the barbarians, elated with this 

tie of ſucceſs, affembled under the banners of Chnodomarius and ſix 

Strafbrure other kings, ten princes, and many lords of great diſtinc- 

tion, and encamped near Straſbourg. Julian, with only 

thirteen thouſaud men, marched againſt them and gave them 

attlc. The victory continued long daubtful; but, at laſt, 

the Cernians Were put to flight and purſued with great ſlaugh- 

ter. 


tached parties to guard the paſtes through which he knew they | 
| mult return; and by this means they were all cut off, except | 


| ws. Parbatis into that country with tweaty-fve: or thirty thou. Þ# 
bind men; in order to ſurprize and incloſe the enemy between 
the two armies. Barbatis, the ſame who had betrayed Cal. 
and Bar- lus, inſtead of aſſiſting, ſtudied how to check the progreſs of, 
hHalis into Julian; who no ſooner heard of his arrival at Baſle, than he 
Gaul; took the field with only thirteen thouſand men. The Lei, 
a German nation, paſting between the two armies, made an- 
attempt upon Liens, in hopes of ſurpriſing and plundering | 
that wealthy city; but being repulſed, they ravaged the“ 
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heartened by this ill treatment, perſuaded ſome of his men to 3 
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e ſent der. Numbers of them threw themſelves into the Rhine, and Conflanti- 


n were drowned. Chnodomarius was taken, and preſented to u. 


155 Julian in the ſight of the whole army, who thereupon ſa .= 
rela 9 luted him with the title of Auguſtus ; which he rejected with 
an he 7 great „5 up 3 telling his ſoldiers, That the glory of the ac- 
Za, tion was chie 1 gs, to Conſtantius, under whaſe auſpices they 
de +: had fought his victory reſtored Gaul to its ancient liberty, 
er, | and proved the ruin of the Germans, who, upon FJulian's 
d the croſſing the Rhine, and entering their country, ſent deputies 
de. do him to ſue for peace: but this he abſolutely refuſed, and 
Nn granted them only a truce for ten months, upon their pro- 
FOR 4 miſing to ſtore with proviſions a fort which he ordered to be 
wig A built in their country to curb and awe them. His firſt care 
„let. After the battle, was, to cauſe all the dead to be buried, 
ee without diſtinction of friend or enemy. He then ſent his royal 
| = ' captive Chnodomarins to Conſtantius, who ſent him to Rome, . 
. Where he died ſoon after. Conflantius was not aſhamed to Con/tantia” 
g al 1 aſſume the whole glory of this memorable action, as appears 
s i | from an edict of his publiſned about this time; wherein he 
pf as | ſpeaks of himſelf as if he had fought at the head of his ar- 
* my, without ſo much as mentioning the name of Julian, 
Þ'Y-|. whoſe merit all the ſycophants at court ſtrove to depreciate 
3 |, as much as poſſible. Sdme Franks ravaging the country about 


cen 


Rheims, Fulian marched next againſt them; and after ſub- 


bis duing them, he took up his winter- quarters in Paris, which 

we find about this time firſt mentioned in hiſtory. It was 

>, then only a caſtle fituated on an iſland in the river Seine. 

di- Among the laws which Conſtantius enacted this year, was 

10: one whereby the eſtates of thoſe who ſhould renounce the 

the. Chriſtian to embrace the Jeꝛoiſb religion, were ordered to be 

ove Fo confiſcated; and by another, all merchandizing eccleſiaſtics, 

tire] their wives; children, and domeſtics, were freed from all ſorts 

red of taxes and impoſts. 

the BY Early the next year, while the emperor was at Sirmium, The Qua- 


ns Fo the adi and Sarmatians broke into Pannonia and Maſia; di and Far- 
| and the Juthingo, a German nation, into Rhetia. The lat- watians 
lis, ther was defeated and driven back by Barbatio: but Conſtan- overcome 


3 tius marched in perſon againſt the former, and entered the by Con- 
on territories of the Sarmatians; who thereupon, with the Qua- ſtautius. 
N di, came in great numbers, pretending to ſue for peace, but 
ed in reality, with a deſign to ſurprize the Romans, who, ſuſ- 


a4” F pecting 1t, fell upon them, and cut every man of them into 
ad | pieces, He then marched againſt the Limigantes ; that is, 
. | thoſe ſlaves, who, in 334, had driven the Sarmatians out of 
s | their country, and ſeized it for themſelves, as we mentioned 
X defore. They too came in great numbers to meet the em- 
| Peror, under the fame pretence and with the ſame delign as 
Y | theothers; and thei: fate was the ſame, every one of them 
m being cut in pieces. The Romans then entered their conutry, 
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people, and appointing one, Zizais to govern them with the 
title of king. | 

ks vine his ſtay at Paris, regulated the taxes paid 
by the province, fo as to find the neceſſary ſupphes without 
laying any new burdens on the people, already quite ex- 
hauſted. After this, to make the moſt of the leiſure which 
the truce lately granted to the Germans left him, he marched 


againſt the Franks, who were at this time divided into ſeveral 


tribes, the moſt conſiderable of which were the Salu and 
Chamavi, who inhabited the iſlands in the Rhine, and the 
country round about the preſent cities of MHauęſtricht, Borfle- 
duc, Breda, and 1 He ſoon reduced them, and built 

euſe, to keep that diſtrict in awe. 


the Franks Then, the truce with the Germans being now expired, he 


and obli- 
ges the 
Germans 


to ſue for had taken, who amounted to upwards of twenty thouſand; 


peace. 


 Barbatio 


put to 
death, 
A.D.359. 


The Per- 


Aansbegin 
hoſtilities, 


crofſed the Rhine, and entered the country of theſe laſt, whom 
he obliged once more to ſue for peace; which at length he 
granted, upon their promiſing to deliver up the prifoners they 


and to ſupply a certain quantity of corn; and furniſh, when 
required, wood, iron, and carriages, for repairing the cities 
they had ruined. He again took up his winter-quarters this 
year at Paris. 

About this time the emperor enacted a law by which all ma- 
gicians, aſtrologers, and pretenders to the art of divination, 
were declared enemies to mankind, and guilty of treaſon if 


found in the prince's court. This year alſo, Conſtantius, 


having intercepted a letter to Barbatio, from his wife Afyria, 
giving him ſome hopes of being one day raiſed to the ſove- 
retgnty, ordered them hoth to be put to death; and with 


them ſuffered many innocent perſons, unjuſtly ſuſpected of 


being privy to their deſigns. Conſtantius returned to Con/tan- 
tinople in the ſummer of the year 350, and there ſpent the re- 
mainder of that year. 5 | 
In the mean time, the Perſans, encouraged by one Anto- 
ninus, an officer, who, having been oppreſſed by Conflanti- 
75's miniſters, had gone over to the enemy, renewed their 
claim to Armenia and Meſopstamia, croſſed the Tygris,. and 
began to commit hoſtilities. Ur/icinus then commanded in 
the Eaſt, and was the fitteſt man in the empire for that poſt, 
in caſc of a war. But the eunuch Euſebius, a proud, facti- 
ous, intriguing courtier, who governed the emperor as he 
pleaſed, having long reſolved the ruin of Ur/icinus, becauſe he 
never would truckle to him, laid hold of this opportunity to 
perſuade Conſtuntius to recall him, as a perſon who was not 
to be truſted; and to appoint in his ſtead Sabinianus, a de- 
crepit old man, immenſely rich, but every way unfit for that 
employment. The pretence alledged for recalling Ur/ic:- 
nus, Was, that the emperor intended to give him the poſt of 
general of the foot, vacant by the death of Barbatio. The 
moment 94p9r, king of Perſia, was informed of this change, 
he ordered his troops to aſſemble from all quarters, with a 
| deſign 
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Jehgn to croſs the Frphrates, and enter Syria, whilſt this Cinſanti- 


province WAS governed by ſo weak a commander as Sabinia- US. 


24. Conftantits, alarmed at this, immediately ſent orders 


to Ur/icinus, who was come as far as Thrace, in his way back to 
Italy, to haſten inſtantly into Syria, with the character of ge- 
neral of the fcot, but without any authority, or even troops 
under his command. This too was a malicious. contrivance 
of Euſcbius, that, if the Perſians miſcarried, Sgbintanus might 
have the honotir of it; büt, if they ſucceeded, the blame 
might fall upon Ur/zcinus, | T2 
Bie as theſe circumſtances were, the brave UVA. 
cinus immediately obeyed his orders. Upon his arrival in Sy- 
ia, he was informed that the enemies, to the number of at 
leaſt an hundred thouſand, were advancing with great ſpeed; 
whereupon he haſtened into Meſopotamia, to give the neceſ- 
ſary orders for the defence of Miibis and Amida, in caſe either 
of thoſe cities ſhould be attacked. What he apprehended, 
happened; Ami du being, a few days after, inveſted by the 
whole Perſian army. Urficinus ſued in vain to Sabintanus, 
either to take the field himſelf, and oblige the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege; or to lend him men to do it. His anſwer was, 


That his inſtru&tions were, not to expoſe the army to any danger. 


Thus was Ur/icinns, with the utmolt grief, forced to continue 
inactive, and ſee one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the Eaſt re- 
duced. Never was place aſſaulted with more fury, nor de- 
fended with greater reſolution and intrepidity : but at length, 
molt of the garriſon being killed; the reſt quite ſpent, and the 


walls beat down in ſeveral places, the Perſians, after having 


lain ſeventy-five days before it, and loſt upwards of thirty 
thouſand men, provoked by this reſiſtance, made a laſt effort, 

and carried it by ſtorm. The city was razed, the chief of- 4niaa 
ficers crucihed, and all the ſoldiers and inhabitants, either put razed by 
to the {word or carried away into captivity. Anmiauus Mar- the Per- 
cellinus, the hiſtorian, who was ſhut up in the town during this Haus. 
memorable ſiege, of which he gives a very full account, 

made his efcape, with two or three more, in the dead of the 

night, ard joined Ur/icinus, whole ſecretary he was, at Meli- 

true, in the Leſſer Armenia; from whence he followed him 

to Antioch, From Anticch, LViſiciuus repaired to court, where, 

to his great ſurprize, he was charged with the loſs of Am:da, Ur/icinus 


and all the miſcarriages of the campaign. Though his greateſt falſly ac- 


enemies were appointed to be his judges, they cou!d not cuſed, and 
prove any thing againſt him; but yet the weak emperor, unjuſtly 


% 
4 


employment, nd ordered him directly to retire to his native 
country. 7 | 5 

Early the next year, the Pe, ſiaus made themſelves maſters Canſtanti- 
of Singara, which they demoliſhed; Begabde, on the Tigris; us goes in- 


and ſeveral other places in Meſopotamia. Conſlantius, who to Me/opes. 


was ſtill at Conflentingtle, raiſing new troops, and ſoliciting tamia. 
the Goths and other barbarians to join him, at length ſet out 
N | G& 2 | | for 


ſuffering himſelf to be ruled by them, diveſted him of his diſgraced, 
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Conſtanti- for Syria, when the ſpring was far advanced, in order to march | 


us. in perſon againſt _ He paſled the Euphrates at Samoſata 
in Syria, and arrived at Edeſa in Meſopotamia ; from whence, 
atter waiting there till autumn for the coming of his troops 
and engines of war, he marched to Bezabde, with a deſign 
to retake that place: but the vigorous reſiſtance of the en 
garriſon, and the heavy rains which fell, obliged him to drop 
the enterprize, and retire to Antioch, where he ſtaid this 

winter. 
Sends for Reſolving to proſecute the war againft the Perſians the next 
part of year, at the head of a mighty army, he ſent Decentius, one 
Julian's of his ſecretaries, into Gaul, to bring from thence all the 
army. Batavians, and other auxiliarics, with three hundred men 
choſen out of each corps ſerving under Julian, together with 
all his beſt officers. This he did, rather with a deſign to 
weaken Julian, than to ſtrengthen himſelf ; for he m__ to 
be very jealous of that prince's glory, and apprehenſive of 
his power. Julian, though reduced by this order to the un- 
happy dilemma, either of falling a ſacrifice to the emperor's 
reſentment, if he refuſed to comply with it ; or of periſhing 
by the arms of the bardarians, if he obeyed it, inſtantly ſub- 
mitted : but at the fame time he abdicated the dignity of 
Cz/ar, that he might not be charged with the loſs of Gaul; 
and informed Decentius, that the auxiliaries raiſed in Gau! and 
Germany had entered into the ſervice upon expreſs condition 
of their not being obliged to paſs the Alps; and that the vio- 
lation of this article would prevent their inliſting for the fu- 
ture. But all this had no weight with him. When the troops 
were ready to depart, Julian advifed him not to ſuffer them 
to approach Paris, where he was ſtill in his winter-quar- 
ters: but Decentius, fearing they might mutiny if they left 
Gaul without ſeeing their general, led them thither to take 
their leave of him. Julian received them in a moſt obliging 
manner, and exhorted them chearfully to obey the emperor's 
commands, who would not fail to reward their valour. They 
heard him with attention, withdrew in ſilence, and conti- 
nueꝗ quiet till about ſun-ſet, when, on a ſudden, they flew 
to arms, ſurrounded the palace, and with a tumultuous 
The army noiſe proclatmed Julian emperor. Julian, who proteſts that 


in Ga;/ he had not even the leaſt ſuſpicion of this deſign, rejected 


proclaims the proitcred title, reminded the ſoldiery of their duty to the 

Julian emperor, and promttt to prevail upon him to countermand 

emperor, the orders which they diſliked. All this was to no purpoſe : 

. they ſtill inſiſted, and even threatened him with immediate 

A. D. 360. death, if he any longer declined the honour they intended 
him: upon which he was obliged to yield. 

Julia, well knowing how much the emperor would be 
alarmed and provoked at what had paſſed; to appeaſe his 
wrath, and allay his fears, ſent him, by two of his chief 
officers, an obliging letter; in which he contented himſelf 
Witi the title of Cz/ur, and told him how that of ee 
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and marched them directly into /{lyr:cum, of which he ſoon declares 


2 


himſelf, repairing immediately thither, aſſiſted at his funeral, 
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had been forced upon him. The deputies met the emperor at Con/tant:* 
Uefarea, who, upon reading the letter, flew into a violent 256. 
rage, drove them from his preſence, and was ſome time i 
ſuſpence whether he ſhould proceed in his expedition againſt 
the Perſians, or turn his arms againſt his new rival: but at 
length he reſolved upon the former, and ſent his quæſtor to 
ulian, with a letter, ordering him, upon his peril, to be 
content with the title of Cæſar, and abſolutely refuſing to 
acknowledge him for emperor. Julian received this letter in 
the preſence of the ſoldiery and people ; who, upon its be- 
ing read to them, confirmed to him, with repeated acclama- 
tions, the title of Auguſtus, which they had given him; in- 
ſiſted on his keeping it; and declared, that they were deter- 
mined to ſtand by him to the laſt drop of their blood. Ju- 
lian, in his anſwer to the emperor, related what had hap- 
ened; aſſuring him of his good intentions for his fervice ; 
but adding, That he could not think of abandoning to his reſent- 
ment men who had given ſuch proafs of their zeal for him. 
Many fruitleſs meſſages paſſed between Con/tantius and Ju- 
lian; till at length the latter, finding that his antagoniſt 
would not hearken to any terms, but was preparing for war, 
threw off the maſk, made his ſoldiers ſwear allegiance to him, Juliaa 


made himſelf maſte; Florentius, whom Conſtantius had ap- openly 
pointed prefect of that country, running away upon the firſt againſt 
news of Julian's approach; and Taurus, prefect of Italy, doing Conſtanti- 
the ſame: ſo that Julian became maſter of this laſt country, 28, | 
and of Sicily, without ſo much as ſtriking a blow. From II- 
7 was preparing to eater Thrace, when he 
earnt the news of Conſtantius's death. This emperor, havin 
left Antioch, with a deſign to march againſt Julian, was ſeize 
with a fever at Tarſus, in Cilicia ; of which he died at ep- who dies 
uene, at the foot of Mount Taurus, in the forty-hfth year on his 
of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign, reckoning march 
from the time he was created Cz/ar ; but only the twenty- againſt 
fifth ſince the death of his father. His corpſe was CONE Julian. 
to Conflantineþle by Fovian, afterwards emperor ; and Julian 
which was performed with great ſolemnity in the church of 
the Apoſtles in that city. | 
All writers agree that he was a weak and vain prince; in- His cha- 
tirely governed by the eunuchs and flatterers of his court; racter. 
diſtruſttul, and, in conſequence thereof, - extremely cruel ; 
very ignorant, and therefore an enemy to all learning; but 
a great promoter of the Chriſtian religion: though in this he 
beſtowed his favours, not on the orthodox, for them he per- 
ſecuted, but on the Arians. He built a great number of 
churches ; endowed them, and ſeveral others, with conſider- 
able revenues; and expreſſed, on all occaſions, an extraor- 
dinary reſpect and eſteem for the clergy. 
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11. N. 


Birth, THE emperor Julian was the ſon of Jrllus Con/tantius, 


education brother to Con/tantire the Great; and of Þa/ilina, a lady of 
2 . . . *,. « . 7 0 
&c, of an illuſtrious family, being the daughter of one Julian, who 


the empe- 'was præfect, and tac ſiſter of another, who was count of the 
7. 37: 78 e 8 1 : 

rorJuicune Eaſt, Ihey were both of the fcun family, one of the 

| moſt illuſtrious in Roe, ulis, who was born in the year 

331, was endowed by nature with an extraordinary capa- 

city, learning with furpriſing quickneſs, and never forget- 


ing what he had once known. He excelled in the Greet . 


tongue, but was leſs perfect in the Latin. His eloquence was 
caſy and flowing, accompanied with a graceful delivery; his 
temper mild and ſweet ; his penetration quick ; his preſence 
of mind always ready; and his courage undaunted, even in 
the greateſt dangers. He was brought up at Conjtantinople, 
till the death of his uncle Conſtantiue, when he and his bro- 
ther Gallus were the only ones that eſcaped the general maſ- 
ſacre of all his relations. At ſeven years old, he was put 
under the tuition of the eunuch Aurdonius; who diſcharged 
his truſt with great care, inculcating in him the principles of 
virtue. The emperor afterwards committed his education to 
Euſebius, biſhop of Neitomedia, a zealous favourer of the Ari- 
ans. At the age of fourteen or hfteen, he and his brother 
Gallus were removed to a caſtle called Macella, near Cæſarca, 
in Cappadocia; where they were maintained like princes, and 
allowed the beſt of maſters to inſtruct them in all ſciences ; 
but at the ſame time kept in a manner as priſoners, no one 
being allowed to viſit them, Above all, particular directions 
vere given to their preceptors, to inſpire them with ſenti- 
ments of piety, and inſtruct them in the duties of the CH 
tian religion. In this exile, if we may ſo call it, they con- 
tinued ſix years; diz. till the year 351, when Gallus was 
created Cezfar ; ſpending their time in reading, meditating, 
viſiting churches and the tombs of the holy martyrs ; and 
were even admitted to the office of reading the holy ſcrip- 
' tures in public. Soon after Gallus promotion, Julian was 
permitted to cone to Corfantineple, where he ftudicd oratory 
under a ſophiſt of no great eloquence, but choſen by Con- 
frantuus for his preceptor, becauſe he uſed to inveigh bitterly 
againſt the idolatry of the. pagans. 

Julian's modeſt and obliging behaviour at Conftantinople ſoon 
gained him the affections of the inhabitants of that city; 
which the jealous emperor was no ſooner informed of, than 
he ordered him to retire to M:icomedia, Here he became 
acquainted with one Maximrs of Epheſus, a pagan phi- 
lotopner of great reputation, but much addicted to the ſtudy 
ol magic; and giving car to his inſinuations, he not only 

| | ſuffered 
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ſuffered himſelf to be inſtructed in the abominable myſteries Fultan. 
of that pretended art, but conceived an averſion to the CE-. 


tian religion, though he ſtill continued outwardly to practiſe 
it. Upon the ruin of his brother Gallus, he was arreſted by 
the emperor's order, and kept priſoner ſeven months, on a 
groundleſs ſuſpicion of his aſpiring to the ſovereignty : but 


| his innocence being at laſt made known, by means of the 


empreſs Euſebia, he was ſet at liberty, and permitted to go in- 
to Greece, which he preferred to all other places, being deſi- 


rous, as he pretended, to perfect himſelf in the ſciences ; - 


but his true deſign was, to confer with the magicians at 
Athens, with the moſt famous of whom he contracted a great 
intimacy. At the ſame time he became acquainted there 
with thoſe two great Juminaries of the church, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St. Baſil; with the latter of whom he ſtudied 
the holy ſcriptures, carefully concealing, through fear of 
Conſtantius, though he told it to his conhdents, his deſire of 
ſeeing paganiſm reſtored to its former luſtre. 

The emperor ſoon recalled him from Athens, created him 
Czſar, appointed him governor of Gaul, and married him to 
his ſiſter Helena; as we have related above, in the reign of 

anſtantius; where we have alſo ſpoken of his conduct and 
military exploits ; altogether ſurpriſing in a youth who had 
then been converſant only with books, and who was obliged 
to learn the firſt rudiments of war while he was leading his 
army to battle. Fo thoſe exploits we are to add, that, after 


the emperor had taken from him his beſt troops; to keep the 


remainder of his men in action, he fell upon the Atthuari, 
the inhabitants of the preſent countries of Cleves and Munſter, 
who had made frequent inroads into Gaul, laid waſte their 
country, and obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he 
thought proper to preſcribe them. Afterwards he recovered 
ſeveral places that were ſtill held by the enemy, and, advanc- 


ing toward Baſle, reduced the Alemans to the neceſiity of ſuing 


for peace. | 
On the eleventh of December, 361, Julian made his public 


entry into Conſtantinople ; where he was received with great 
joy, and declared emperor by the ſenate of that city ; every 
one expreſſing the utmoſt ſatisfaction at ſeeing ſo promiſing a 
prince become their head without the leaſt expence of bloo 

or treaſure to the republic. His firſt care, after the inter- 
ment of Conſtuntius, was to erect a court of juſtice at Chal- 
cedon, to inquire into the conduct of the late emperor's mi- 
niſters, and to hear the complaints of ſuch as had been in- 


jured by them. Several of them were juſtly condemned and 


executed; of which number were, the eunuch Euſebius, Pau- 
{us Catena, who had behaved with great cruelty in Britain, an 


Julian 
makes his 
entry into 
Con/tanti- 
nople. 


Several of 
Conſtanti- 
15 5s mini- 


one Apodemus, a notorious informer. The two laſt were burnt ſters con- 

alive. The reſt of Conſtantius's miniſters were deprived of qemned 

their employments, without diſtinction, though ſeveral of and exe. 
C 4 them cuted, 
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them were men of unblemiſhed characters. Some innocent 
perſons too were put to death; particularly Urſulus, a man 
of great integrity, who had ſupplied Julian with money un- 
known to the emperor, when he was ſent into Gar! with the 


title of Cæſar, but without the neceſſary appointments to 


ſupport that dignity. This deed, the motives of which we 
are no where told, leaves, as hiſtorians have repreſented it, 
an indelible ſtain upon the memory of Nulian, who, add 
they, to palliate the attrociouſneſs of the crime, pretended, 
that Ur/ſulus had been condemned and executed without his 
knowledge : nor did his ordering great part of his eſtate, 
which had been confiſcated, to be reſtored to his daughter, 
his only child, atone for this black ingratitude. We cannot, 
however, but ſuſpect that this action, ſo little of a piece with 
the reſt of Fulian's conduct, muſt have had ſome cauſe which 
has been induſtriouſſy hid from us, perhaps by the pious ec- 
cleſiaſtics of thoſe days. | | 


Julian re- Fulian's next care was to reform the court, by - 


forms the from it all uſeleſs officers, and other perſons, who devoure 


7 


court, and the ſubſtance of the people, and exhauſted the Exchequer, 


eaſes the 


pcople, 


Pro feſles 
himſelf a 


Pagan. 


Farbour, and a fine library, 


This reform, by ſaving the great ſalaries of thoſe vermin, 
enabled him to eaſe the people of the heavy taxes they groaned 
under; which he did, by ſuppreſſing one fifth part of them 
throughout the whole empire; prefering the modeſty of a phi- 
oſopher to the vain magnihcence of a prince. | 

He now began no longer to diſſemble his religious ſenti- 
ments, but openly profeſſed himſelf a pagan ; ordered the 
heathen worſhip to be reſtored ; and invited to his court, phi: 
loſophers, magicians, aſtrologers, diviners, and ſuch like 
people, from all parts; particularly Maximus, Who firſt in- 
ſpired him with an averſion to the CHriſtian religion. At 
the fame time he recalled all the CHriſtian biſhops, whether 
orthodox or heretics, whom Canſtantius had baniſhed; ad- 
viied them to lay aſide their diſſentions, and gave them free 
liberty to live and believe as they pleaſed. This, we are 
told, was a piece of craft in him, to prevent their uniting, 
for he knew by experience, ſays Ammianus, that wild beaits 
are not fo enraged againſt men, as CHriſtians diſſenting upon 

20INts of faith are enraged againſt each other. 

Julian was no ſooner ſeated upon the throne, than depyties 
were ſent from the chief cities of the empire, to preſent him 
with crowns of gold, and congratulate him upon his happy 
accefiion. Ambaſſadors likewiſe waited on him with the 
compliments of ſeveral foreign nations; among whom he way 

enovned for his fortitude, ſobriety, military fkill, and other 
eminent viitucs. He now formed to himſelf many great de- 
tigus, one of which was the humbling of the Per/tazis. But 
before he ſet out upon that expedition, he enriched Conſtanti- 
ricple, the place of his nativity, with many privileges, a large 


In 
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OF THE WORLD. 
In May, 362, Julian ſet out for Antiach, where he arrived 


25 


Julian. 


a bout the latter end of July. In his way thither he was met 


in many places by crowds of people, who came to lay their 


3 


'F complaints before him ; which he heard with patience, and A.D 362, 


decided their differences with great equity. The inhabitants Julian ſets 
of a ſmall village accuſing one of their countrymen of aſpi- out on his 


and, when one Theodotus, of Hierapol:s, threw him 


_ 


not, nor do I care to know ;, but, be it what it will, you have no- 
thing to fear under a prince, whoſe greateſt ambition is to leſſen 
the number of his enemies, and increaſe that of his friends. Paſſ- 
ing through N;comed:a, he could not behold, without ſheding 


a 


earthquake: but he ordered conſiderable ſums for rebuilding 
it. During his ſtay at Antioch, where he remained all the next 
winter, he employed himſelf chiefly in hearing and deciding 
cauſes; in protecting the innocent, without diſtinction of 
. Chriſtian or Pagan; and puniſhing the guilty, without for- 


LN Pris ; 
N 


3 


getting his uſual lenity and moderation. 


tears, the ruin of that once famous city, overthrown by an 


ring to the empire, alledging, That he had ordered himſelf a expediti- 
purple habit; Julian very calmly anſwered, That, if they on againſt 
JF 2 1 they might alſo ſupply their new prince with 2 ſhoes : the Per- 
{4 elf at his Hans. 
feet, begging him to forgive an injury he had formerly done Inſtances 
him; Julian, who did not know him; without inquiring who of his mo- 
he was, or what he had done, embraced him with great deration 
tenderneſs, ſaying, In what have you diſobliged me? I know and juſtice 


{2 All theſe things made the Antiochians extremely fond of The Anti- 
dim at firſt; but . ſoon altered both their ſentiments and ochα⁰ỹfiſt 
0 


behaviour on the fol 


wing accounts. Julian, obſerving the like, and 


vaſt multitudes of people that flocked thither, either to at- then hate 
: tend or pay their court to him, concluded that ſo great a him. 


© concourſe muſt ſoon occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions : to 
guard againſt which, he fixed the prices of corn and other 
neceſſarles at ſo low a price, that the merchants, finding they 
muſt be loſers if they ſold their goods at Autioch, either ſent 
them to other markets, or locked them up in their ware- 
| : houfes. This, as the magiſtrates of Antioch had repreſented 
to him would be the caſe, occaſioned ſuch a want of the ne- 
Ceſſaries of life, that the enraged people, who were moſtly 
Chriſtians, imputed to his idolatry the famine, and other ca- 
lamities, with which they and the whole empire were af- 


: 1 flicted; loaded him with the bittereſt invectives, calling him 


butcher, by reaſon of the many victims he daily ſacrificed, 
frequently not leſs than an hundred bullocks at a time; and 
ridiculing the ſmallneſs of his ſtature, the meanneſs of his 
look, the oddity of his port and geſtures, and his long piqued 


beard, in which he took great delight. Julian, incenſed at 


theſe ſarcaſms, which were ſung publicly in the ſtreets, 
wrote, in return, an ironical invective againſt the Antiochi- 
ans, intitled Miſopogon, or the Beard-hater ; in which he ex- 
poſed all their vices with great acrimony. The other cir- 
Lumſtance which incenſed the people of Antioch againſt him, 
f Was 
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was his viſiting the temple of Jupiter in that city, and there | I 
anuary, the pagan facri. 
fices, which had been long omitted, for the ſafety of the © 


performing, upon the firſt of 


fices in the empire. 8 
temple of The eccleſiaſtic writers are full of terrible accounts of un- 


Tu er 


The tem- 
ple of 
Apollo 


burnt. 


Julian 
diſobliges 
the Sara- 
Cens, who 
thereupon 
Join the 


Per fia 1s, 


heard of cruelties, and innumerable murders, committed by 


Julian during his ſtay at Antioch + but, as we have no other 
voucher for theſe things, than the relation of perſons wood 
were his ſworn enemies, on account of his having left their 


r 


religion, we muſt beg leave to ſuſpend our belief of what they 
ſay. Certain it is, that his adminiſtration of juſtice was, in 
general, very impartial; and that he readily hearkened to 


thoſe who were better acquainted with the laws than himſelf; 
conſtantly adviſing with them before he gave ſentence. 
From this rule we muſt, however, except Gaudintius and Ju- 
lian, whom he put to death for their fidelity to Conſtantius ; 


and the fon of one Marcellus, who had diſobliged him while 


he commanded in Gaul. This laſt was accuted of aſpiring 
to the empire; as were alſo Rimanus and Vincentius, two of- 
ficers of diſtinction, whom, though convicted of the crim 
laid to their charge, Julian only baniſhed. | 
Julian, continuing his preparations for the Perſian war, 
aſtembled his forces from all parts, made new levies, and, 
above all, conſulted the oracles, the aruſpices, magicians, 


Sc. The former, in their uſual ambiguous manner, aſlured 
him of victory: but the aruſpices, and moſt of his courtiers | : 


and officers, endeavoured in vain to diſſuade him from his 
defien ; and their advice is ſaid to have been confirmed by 
ſcveral liniſter preſages ; ſuch as, the burning down of the 
temple of Apcllo at Daphne, the ſuburb of Antioch, towards 
the end of this year, and ſeveral others which happened 
upon his march, - 

Many nations ſent deputies to him with offers of their 
aſſiſtance, which he refuſed, ſaying, The Romans 4ſiſt their 
allies, but want not their aſſiſtance. Of this number were the 
Saracens, who, at the ſame time that they offered their ſer— 
vices, complained of Fultan's ſtopping the penſion which 
had been paid to their nation by other emperors ; to which 
he unadviſedly anſwered, that A warlike prince had fleel, but 
not gold : whereupon they joined the [2 6 and continued 
faithful to them to the laſt. Some ſay, that the Per/ians 
commenced hoſtilities by making inroads into 17eſopotamra z 
but others, perhaps with more probability, tell us, that Ju- 
lian himſelf was the aggreflor, out of a deſire to revenge 
the many affronts which Sapsr had offered to the Romans. 


Be that as it may; Julian, before he left Antioch, appointed | 


12 


one AMexunder, a cruel and paflionate man, governor of that 
city, faying, The citigens aejrruve no better und when the ma- 


gittrates took their leave of him, after attending him the 
Y 9 2 « j 

brit day's journev, he told them, in a great paſſion, that he 
rould never vittt them again. | 
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infantry was commanded by Victor, and his cr by 
2 miſda, who was 2 
having been excluded from the 
the court of Constantine in 323. 
flirſt day; from thence he proceeded to Berea, and from from 
2 thence to Batne in Syric, where he 
finding, that the people had already reſtored the worſhip of A. D. 363. 
the idol gods, to whom he there ſacrificed a great number 
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He ſet out from Antioch on the 5th of March, 363. His Julian. 
r.. 

the elder brother of Sapor king of Perſia, but 

crown, had taken ſhelter in Fulian 


Fulian reached Litarba the ſets _ 
12 


s 


greatly pleaſed at 270. 


ol victims. From Batne he purſued his journey to Hieraps- 
us, the capital of the province of Erphrateſiana, which he 
2 reached on the th of March, As he entered this city, fifty 
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of his ſoldiers were killed, and a great many more hurt, by 
the fall of a great building. Leaving Hierapolis on the 13th 

of March, he croſſed the Erphrates, on a bridge of boats, 
with his army, and arrived at Batne in Oſehocne, where fifty 

more of his men were killed by the fall of a ſtack of ſtraw, 
From Batne he went to Charrhe, a frontier town on the 
borders of A/ſyria, famous for the death of Craſſus, and the 
total overthrow of the Roman army under his command. 
Here he reſted a while to furniſh his army with proviſions, 
and facrificed to the moon, the great goddeſs of the country, 
at whoſe altar he is ſaid ſecretly to have delivered his purple 


Arrives at 
CVarræ. 


robe to his kinſman Procopius, bidding him reſolutely to 
ſeize on the empire, in caſe he ſhould miſcarry in his expe- 
dition. Leaving thirty thouſand men in Meſopotamia, to 


guard the frontiers of the empire on that fide, under the. 


command of Procopins and Sebaſtian, . with orders, if poſſible, 


{ to join Ar/aces, king of Armenia, to lay waſte the fruitful 
* plains of Melia, and then to meet him in Afyria, he march- 
ed on, with a defign to penetrate into the 
bet with an army of fixty-three thouſand men. He ſet out 

1 1 


eart of Perſia, 


from Charræ on the 24th of March, and arrived the ſecond 
day at Calinicum, where he celebrated the feaſt of the mo- 
ther of the gods on the 27th. The next day he purſued his 
march along the banks of the Euphrates, where he was met 


by his fleet, conſiſting of ſeven hundred gallies, and four 


hundred ſhips of burthen, laden with proviſions, arms, and 
engines, and commanded by Luciliauus and Conſtantianus. 
From Calinicum he went to Cercuſium, ſituated on the con- 
flux of the Euphrates and the Abora, which laſt river he paſſed 
with his whole army, and then ordered the bridge to be 
broken down, that his ſoldiers might not be tempted to de- 
ſert, ſeeing they could not return home, 

Having now entered the Perſian dominions, he encoura- Enters the 
ged his men with a proper ſpeech, and diſtributed an hun- Perſſan 
dred and thirty pieces of ſilver to every one of them. e territories 
then proceeded on his march with the greateſt arder and 


| precaution imaginable, extending his ranks, to ſtrike the 
greater terror into the enemy, in ſuch a manner, that his 


army 
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Fulian. army occupied a ſpace of near ten miles, and ſeemed at a 
. e diſtance far more numerous than it really was. In ſix or ſe. 
ven days be came to a fort called Annathan, which capitula. 


Takes fe- ted upon the firſt ſummons. He afterwards, with much 
veral of difficulty, paſſed an arm of the Euphrates, which was ſwelled 
their pla- to an unuſual height by the melting of the ſnow, and laid 


Ces, ſiege to Berſebora, which he reduced in two Gays, 2 vi- 
„51% 


goroufly defended, and in itſelf the ſtrongeſt place in 
next to Cieſiphon. Here his ſoldiers began to mutiny, but 
he pacified them with money. He then entered a country 


a ok ” F TW 


which the enemy had laid under water, to prevent his pafling 8 


that way; but his ſoldiers, animated by his example, wade 
through it, and took Maigamalcha, a place of great ſtrength, 
which they plundered. Afazozamaicha was but ſeven miles 
from Cteſiphon, the great metropolis of the Perſian empire, 
towards which Juliam advanced next. Here he narrowly efſ- 


caped being killed by an arrow, in the attack of a fort, 


which he took and demoliſned; after which, cauſing the 
canal to be cleanſed, which had been dug by Trajan between 


the Luphrates and the Tigris, he conveyed his fleet by that 


means from the former to the latter river, and led his army 
to Coche, a place of great ſtrength, ſtanding on the Treris 
over againſt Cieſiphon. From this place, with no leſs raſh- 
neſs than courage, he made his army paſs the Tigris, in 


ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the enemy, who defended the 8 
and ad- Oppoſite ſhore, and whom he forced to retire within the 


vances to Walls of Creſiphon, with the loſs of their camp and ſeveral 
Cieſipbon. thouſand of their men. He continued ſome days before Ce- 
phon, but would not venture to attack it; and at length, 
after rejecting propoſals of peace that were made to him by 

the king of Perſia, he decamped, taking his route along the 

banks of the Tigris, to which he kept pretty cloſe for tome 

Is deceiv- time. At laſt, however, his guides, who were natives of 
ed by his Per/in, perſuaded him, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of al] 


guides, his officers, to take a quite different route. At the ſame | 


time, left the enemy ſhould become maſters of his fleet, he 
ordered it all to be burnt, except twelve ſmall veſſels, which 
were to be conveyed over land in waggons, to make bridges, 


and burns if there ſhould be occaſion. The moment the ſhips were 


his fle et. ſet on fire, the whole army began to mutiny, and cry out; 
that the emperor was betrayed by his guides. To appeaſe 


the ſoldiery, the guides were put to death, when they con- 
felled, that their deſign in adviſing him to burn his fleet was, 


in reality to ruin him and his army. Orders were there- 
upon given to extinguiſh the fire; but it was too late, 


every 2 except the twelve abovementioned ſmall veſlels, 
being reduced to aſhes. 8 5 


2 


4 


N 


Though the country was 3 very fruitful, yet, the 


enemy having purpoſely ravaged and laid it waſte, Julians 


army was ſoon reduced to the laſt extremity. In this diſtreſs | 
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2 7 numerous army advancing againſt them. "Theſe were 
the Perſians, 

1. by his two ſons, oo . 
l J;ar's troops thereupon returned to their camp, where they 

” were in a manner beſieged the next day by the enemy. Se- 

veral ſkirmiſhes happened for ten days, in which the Perſians | 
were conſtantly worſted, and on the eleventh, in an almoſt Beats the 
I general engagement of both armies, they were routed with Perſfans, 
great ſlaughter. However, they rallied, and ftill refolved to but is re- 
: oppoſe Julian, who, though maſter of the field, was redu- duced to 
ced to the greateſt ſtreights for want of proviſions, the Per- 


_ 7 anguiſh of his wound was a little abated, he called for his 


ome _: 
ame 


Vere b- 


2 council was held, wherein it was reſolved to march to- Julian. 
wards Cordouene, which lay ſouth of Armenia, and belonged 


to the Romans. Accordingly, they ſet forward on the 16th of 


f gers to which 
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une, but had not marched far, when they diſcovered a ve- 


commanded by their king in perſon, attended 
and all the nobility of his kingdom. Ju- 


reat 
ans having deſtroyed every thing that they could not uſe — 
themſelves. At length, neceſſity forcing him to move, he 


on all ſides by the enemy, who, after diſcharging their Is haraſſed 


> ſhowers of arrows, which never failed to do great execu- by the 
tion, retired immediately, without giving him time to come Perſſans, 
up with them. In one of theſe ſudden onſets, Julian, haſ- and mor- 
tening without his armour to repulſe the enemy, was mor- tally 


tally wounded by a dart, which pierced aun his arm and woundeds 
ſide. He was carried to his tent, where, as ſoon as the firſt 


arms and horſe, and, if his ſtrength had permitted it, 


would have returned to the battle, to animate his men, who 


made dreadful havock of the enemy, till night put an end 
to the ſlaughter. Fifty Perſian lords of great diſtinction 
were killed, and an incredible number of other officers and 
common ſoldiers. The loſs of the Romans was allo great, 
mw in the right wing, where the emperor commanded. | 


The fight was not yet ended, when Julian, finding his Hisſpeech 
end approach, addreſſed thoſe about him in the following before his 
terms. I am now, my fellow-ſoldiers, called upon to pay the laſt death. 
debt of nature, which I do with à willing and chearful mind; be- : 
ing taught by philsſophy, that the ſtate of the ſoul is infinitely more 
happy than that of the body. Upon this conſideration, 1 embrace 
death as the greateſt bleſſing - it exempts me from the many dan- 

; my virtue and reputation were daily expaſed. I 
ave lived, firſt in a private, and afterwards in an exalted ſtation, 
and fo behaved in both, as not ta be conſciuus to moſes £4 any ac- 
tion that gives me now the leaſt remorſe. I have ſtudied to £ a 
vern with moderation, and, being well appriſed, that the end of 


all government is the happineſs of the people, I have, bath in 


peace and war, endeavoured, as far as in me lay, to acquit myſelf 


of that duty. TI have great reaſon to thank divine providence for 
not having ſuffered me to fall by the bands of conſpirators , to 
languiſh under a long and troubleſome diſeaſe ; or t9 dis like a 
criminal, as many innocent aud deſarving perſons have dine. 1 


fabmit 
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Tulian, ſubmit with joy to the eternal and 1 


a 


naming any, left, through ignorance, 1 ſhould paſs by a worthy 
perſon, or, by naming me equal to ſo great a truſt, expoſe him t 
thoſe dangers which would incuitably attend his promotion, if he 


the commonwealth, and, like a dutiful ſon, wiſh her a worthy g1- 
wvernor to ſucceed me. He then diſpoſed of his private eſtate, 


which he divided among his relations and friends, and af- 


ter ſome diſcourſe with the philoſophers Maximus and Pri/- 

cas, concerning the ſublime nature of the ſoul, he called for 

Julian a glaſs of cold water, drank it, and expired about midnight, 
Es. on the 26th of June, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 
about three years after he had aſſumed the title of Augu/tus, 

and ſeven years and an half from the time of his being crea- 


ted Cæſar. Theodoret, Sozomen, and moſt of the Chri/tian | 


writers, who have ſpoken of him, relate his death very dif- 
ferently, making him utter horrid blaſphemies. But when 
we confider how much they were prejudiced againſt him, 
we cannot but prefer the above account, which 1s given by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſerved under him in this very 
: expedition, and was an eye-witneſs of his actions. 
His cha- ew characters have been more differently repreſented, 
racter. than that of this emperor. Both Chriſtians and Pagans 


agree, that he was endowed with many excellent qualities; 


that he was valiant, generous, eſpecially to tha diſtreſſed, 
benevolent to all, temperate, patient of labour, a great lo- 


ver of learned men, being himſelf both learned and eloquent, 


an enemy to all vain oſtentation, and very tender of his ſub- 
jects, But with theſe virtues he had his faults; for even 
his admirers allow him to have been ſuperſtitious to the 
higheſt degree, fickle in his temper, exceſſively ambitious of 
popular applauſe, extremely talkative, often inconſiderate, 


and, in many things, guided more by his own humour, than 


the advice of his ableſt counſellors. Upon the whole, we 
cannot but think, that he neither deſerved the bitter re- 


proaches with which he has been traduced, as the worſt of 


princes, by the Chriſtians; nor the mighty encomiums be- 
itowed upon him, as the beſt of princes, by the pagans, 
Theſe laſt, however, own, that his conduct towards the 


Chrijtiaus, whom he endeavoured to ſtigmatiſe with the name 


of Galilcans, debarring them from all honours and employ- 

ments, and forbidding them either to teach or learn the ſci- 
ences, was repugnant to the laws of humanity. It was out 

of ſpite to them, that, ſuppoſing Chriſtianity to be founded 

on the ruins of Judaiſm, and thinking, that if he could once 

reſtore the ceremonies and ſacrifices of this laſt religion, he 

thould raiſe a great argument againſt the truth and progreſs 

of the former, he attempted to rebuild the temple of Jeruſa- 

. 2 


1c ere not univerſally i e of. I therefore leave the choice i 
3. 


"2 ">, 
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mmutable decrees of the gods, © 
yn though in the bloom of my age ; being ſenſible, that he who is fen! 
of life when he ought to die, is as great a coward, as he who de. 
fires to die when he ought to live. As for my ſucceſſor, I decline 
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gods, Vim, in which he is ſaid to have been miraculouſly defeat: d Julian. 
fond - by balls of fire iſſuing out of the earth, and deftroying bo 
the work and the workmen. : 

During the ſhort reign of this prince, the empire was Dreadful 
© conſtantly afflicted with dreadful calamities. Earthquakes calamities 
2 were felt in every 1 which overthrew moſt of the during his 


Cities of Paleſtine, Lybia, Sicily, and Greece, Libanius writes, reign. 

that not one City was left ſtanding in all Libya, and but one 

in Greece; that Nice was utterly ruined, and Conſtantinople 
greatly damaged; and, about the ſame time, the temple 

of Apollo Palatinus at Rome, and that of the ſame god at 

Daphne, were conſumed by fire. The remaining ruins of 

the temple of ron were likewiſe overturned by an 

* earthquake. The fea, in ſeveral places, broke in upon the 

land, and deſtroyed whole cities, with their inhabitants. To 

2 theſe calamities was added a general drought, which produ- 

ced an univerſal famine : the famine was followed by a 

2 dreadful plague, and both continued till the death of Julian, 

* whoſe body was conveyed by Procopius to Tarſus in Cilicia, 

2 where it was interred with the uſual ſolemnity. He had but 

one ſon by his wife Helena, whom the empreſs Euſebia bri- 

by 5 bed the midwife to deſtroy as ſoon as it was born. | 


Among the writers of this time we muſt reckon Julian Writers in 
” himſelf, His Miſopogon is a continued ſatire, not without his reign, 


ed, humour, but, in many places, low and inſipid. His famous 
ans woyrk, intitled The Cæſars, is a ſatire on all the emperors 
S from Julius Czſar to Conſtantine and his children, He like- 
cd, - wiſe wrote ſeveral letters and diſcourſes, ſome of which 
lo- > have reached us: but his hiſtory of his own wars in Gaul 


nt, has been long ſince loſt, as have alſo his writings againſt the 
b k o * 15 . 2 8 Ny 
iD- "3 Chriſtians. nder this emperor flouriſhed, beſides Ammia- 


en nus Marcellinus, and Eunapius, who out-lived him, Calliſtus, 
the one of Fulian's officers, who wrote the life of his maſter in 
of : verſe ; but this work has not reached our times; Procreſes, a 
te, _ Chriſtian ſophiſt, eſteemed for his learning and eloquence, 
an and Oribaſus, a famous phyſician, who abu the works of 
WC. © Galen, and of all the moſt able phyſicians down to his time. 
„ This work conſiſted of ſeventy . but only the firſt fif- 


teen, and the twenty-fourth and twenty- fifth, printed at 
Paris in 1555, have reached our times. He wrote another 

a bridgment of the ſame nature in four books, which is ſtill 
he | | extant. Of the great Ba/i/, and Gregory Nazianzen, who li- 
. ved at this time, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
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T H E death of Julian threw the whole army into the 


utmoſt conſternation. They were in a ſtrange country, far 


from home, with a provoked enemy round them, without x 
head to direct, command, and provide for them, quite deſti- 
tute of proviſions, and conſequently in the greateſt danger of 


periſhing, either with hunger, or by the arms of the incenſed 


0 


|. 
z 


Perſiant, The common ſoldiers were ready to mutiny, and 
the officers at variance about a ſucceſſor to the throne. In 


this critical ſituation they Ree upon the præfect Sallyft, = 
wy experience in military af. 
on account of his age, the 


a man of great worth, anc 
fairs: but he excuſing himſel 


next choice fell upon Jovian, the fon of Verronian, a native 


of Singidunum in Pannonia, or rather in Maꝛſia, and one who q 
had held great employments in the ſtate; and he was accor- 
gly proclaimed emperor, the day after the death of 
t | | 


in 
H 


d 
J 


an. 


The Perſians, being ſoon informed of the death of Julian, | 


renewed their attacks upon the Romans, and Jovian as often 
repulſed them with conſiderable ſlaughter. But his valour | 


was not proof againſt the famine which raged in his camp, | 


and with which all his men muſt have periſhed, had not 
Sapor, either dreading the reſolution of Romans driven to de- 
ſpair ; or, as Ammianus ſays, moved unexpectedly by Heaven, 


offered conditions of peace. The „ ng laſted four | 
: e Romans were ſo great, 
that, added to the apprehenſions Jovian was under, and not 


days; during which the miſeries of the 


without reaſon, of the deſigns of Julian's kinſman Procopius; 
it was reſolved to accept of the proffered terms, diſhonourable 


as they were. A peace was accordingly agreed on for thirty | 


years, upon Jovian's promiling to give up to the Perſians the 
tive provinces in the Tigris which had been taken from them 
in the reign of Diocleſian, together with ſeveral caſtles, and 


the cities of Niſibis and Singara; and engaging, to his no leſs | 
ſhame, never to aſſiſt Arſaces, king of Armenia, againſt the | . 
Perſians, though Arjaces was a faithful friend and ally of the | | 


empire. | a 
The peace being confirmed on both ſides, and hoſtages ex- 
c— for performance of conditions, Jovian and his army | 


paſſed the Tigris, and, after a painful march of ſix days, ar- 
rived at Ur, a Perſian fortreſs between the Tigris and the city 


of Nifivis; where he was met, by Caſſianus, governor of Me-. 
ſcbelumia, and Mauritius, a tribune, with ſuch proviſions as 


the army of Procopius and Sebaftian could ſpare. Continuing 
his march from thence, he arrived at Thiſalphata, in the Ro- 
man territories, where he was met by Procopius and Sebaſtian, 
who commanded the army which Julian had left in Meſopo- 
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{mia The emperor received them in an obliging manner, Jovian. 


and ſoon after ſent Procopius to attend the corpſe of Julian to 


Tarſus, in the ſuburbs of which city he was buried, purſu- 

ant to his own deſire a little before his death. As foon as 

the funeral was over, Procopius withdrevz privately, and ne- 

ver could be heard of, though all poſſible enquiry was made 

after him, till he aſſumed the purple in 365. From Thi/al- 

pata Fovian proceeded to Nifibis, and the next day that bul- 

wark of the empire was delivered up to Brneſes, a Perſian Nifbis 
lord, who attended Fevian in the quality of an hoſtage, and delivered 
who took poſſeſſion of it in his maſter's name. All the in- to the 
habitants were ordered to depart immediately, which, not- Per/ans. 
withſtanding all their intreaties and offers to defend the place 

at all events, they were obliged to do, Fovian inſiſting upon 

the faith of the treaty, and the obligation of his oath. Ne- 

ver, ſays Ammanus, who was in this expedition, did the ſun 

behold a more melancholy fight, than theſe unhappy people 
bemoaning their hard fate, and curling a peace which had 

proved more fatal to them than the moſt bloody wars. The 

city was evacuated in three days, and all the roads were 


crouded with theſe forlorn exiles, loaded with what they 


could carry, but grieving for the loſs of many valuable things 
which they had been forced to leave behind them for want 
of carriages. Moſt of them retired to Amida, which thereby 
repaired the loſſes it had ſuſtained in the time of Conſtantine, 
and, by degrees, became the metropolis of what remained to 
the Romans in Meſopotamia. 3 

From Niſibis Fovian went directly to Antioch, where he Joan 
revoked all the laws which Julian had enacted againſt the Protæcts 
Chriſtians, and made it his chief ſtudy to re-eſtabliſh their the Chrit= 
religion, giving ſtrict orders that they ſhould not be diſturbed tans. 
in their worſhip, and reſtoring to the churches and ecclei:- 
aftics all the privileges and immunities which hoid been 
granted them by Ceon/tantine and his children, but lately TheA4r2a- 
cancelled by Julian. In particular, he eſpouſed the cauſe of 2% 
the orthodox Chriſtians againſt the Arrians, and recalled all Creed 
the biſhops who had been baniſhed on that ſcore. It was drawn up 
at his requeſt that {thanafius drew up the creed which Kill at his re- 
paſſes under his name, and was approved of and ſubſcribed quett, 
by all the biſhops of Egypt. 

After a ſhort ſtay at Autioch, 7ouian ſet out for Conjtanti- 
noble, though the winter was far advanced, to prevent ſome 
diſturbances which had happened in the Weſt. In his way 
through Ju he added ſome ornaments to the tomb of 
Julian; and from thence he proceeded to Anqyra, where, 
with what ſolemnity the hurry he was in would admit of, he 
entered upon his firſt conſulſhip, for his collegue in which, 


he took his jon Peronianus, though then but an infant. 
laſtening to reach Cœnſtantinople, though the weather was fo 
1 5 8 | 

| mntenfſely cold that ſome of his retinue died on the road, he 


arived at Borda/tgua, or Dardaſtana, a town on the borders 
Volts VF | of 
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Jovian. of Galatia and Bithynia, where he was found dead in his bed, 
on the 16th or 17th of February of the year 364, after he had 
lived thirty-three years, and reigned ſeven months and twen- 
Death of ty days. Some ſay he was killed by the dampneſs of his 
Jowian. chamber, which had been newly plaiſtered; others, that he 
A.D.364. was choaked by the vapours of charcoa], placed there to 
dry the room; and others, of which opinion Ammianus hin- 
ſelf ſeems to be, that he was poiſoned. He is greatly com- 
His cha- mended by all the eccleſiaſtic writers, as a pious and zealous * 
rafter, Chriſtian; and even the Pagans allow him to have been 
mild, affable, and generous, naturally inclined to mercy, 
and a great encourager of learning, being himſelf pretty well 
acquainted with the ſciences. On the other hand, he was 
fimorous, a great eater, and much addicted to wine and wo- 4 
men. His body was ſent to Con/iantinople, and there interred 
with his predeceſſors. | > 
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AFTER an znte®-regnum of about ten days, all the of- 
ficers, both civil and military, unantmouſly choſe for empe- 
ror Valentinian, the ſon of Gratian, a native of Cibale in 
Pannonia, who, though of low extraction, had raiſed him- 
We i felf to very high employments in the ſtate. Gratian had 
100 two ſons, FValentinian and Valens, both of whom are ſaid to 
1 have been altogether illiterate. Valentinian was baptized in 
10 his youth, and proved a very zealous Chriſtian. He betook 
1 himſelf early to the profeſſion of arms, in which he was re- 

| markable for his courage and prudence. At the time of the 
emperor j227az's death, he commanded the ſecond company 
of the ſhieldmen of the guards then at Ancyra, to which 
place meſtengers were immediately diſpatched, to acquaint 
him with his promotion; whereupon he ſet out for Nice, 
where the army then was, and where, after heſitating for | © 
two days, whether or no he ſhould agcept the empire, he at 
laſt aſcended a tribunal erected on purpoſe in a plain near 
that city, and was crowned, in the ſight of the whole army, 
who, with loud ſhouts, ſaluted him Auguſtus, This hap- 
pened on the 26th of February, 364. Valentinian ſet out for 
Conſtantinople two days after his coronat dn, and having been 
already much prefied by the troops to take a collegue in the 
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0 He makes ſovereignty, upon his arrival there, he declared his brother 

1 hisbrother Valens his partner in the empire. | | 

14 Valens his The two princes had been but a few months upon the 

1 aſſociate throne, when the empire was threatened with a general in- 
Wl | in the vaſion from the barbarous nations that ſurrounded it. The | 


empire. Germans | 


Germans were truelly waſting Gaul and Rhetia ; the Sarma- Palenti- 
trans and Quadi, Pannonia; the Picts, Scots, and Saxons in- nian. 
felted Britain; the Moors were outrageous in Afric ; tg 
Goths behaved cruelly in Thrace ; and the king of Perſia | 
again Jaid claim to „ ee pretending that the late truce 

made with Jovian was ended by his death, and he was there- 

fore at liberty to recover what he could of the territories 


which, ſaid he, had formerly been wreſted from his pre- 
deceſſors. | | | r 

The better to defend the empire againſt theſe numerous Valentini- 
enemies, the two brothers agreed to divide the provinces an divides 
between them. The partition was made at a caſtle called theempire 
Mediana, about three miles from Naiſjus, a city of Dacia. with his 
Valens had the Eaſt, that is, all Aſia, with 75 and Thrace ; brothers. 
and Valentinian reſerved to himſelf all the Weſt, namely, II- : 
lyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa. They then 
repaired to Sirmium, from whence they ſet out, Valentinian 
for Milan, and Valens for Conſtantinople, upon their arrival 
at which cities they both took the conſular ornaments. 

All this year the empire was grievouſly burdened and in- A. D. 365. 
ſulted. The Germans, incenſed at the diſobliging reception The Ger- 
their ambaſſadors had met with from Ur/acins, then magi/ter mans 


 efficiorum, who had ſent them away with far leſs preſents break in- 


than had been uſually given them, broke into Gaul, and laid to Gaul. 
waſte the country bordering upon the Rhine. Valentinian 
advanced againſt them as far as Rheims, but they retired at 
his approach, and thereupon went to Paris, and took up their 
winter quarters there. y the mean time, he was informed 
that Procopius had appeared again, and ſet up for himſelf in Precepius 
the Eaſt ; but whether his brother Valens was dead, and ſets up for 
Procopius had for that reaſon aſſumed the imperial title, or himſelf in 
whether he had rebelled againſt him, his information ſaid the Eaſt. 
not. However, defiring, if poffible, to cruſh him in the 
beginning, he was for marching directly into Ihricum 
againſt him; but his friends diſſuaded him from it, and he 
complied with their requeſt ; conſidering, ſays Ammianus, 
that Procopius was only an enemy to his family, whereas the 
Germans were declared Enemies to the whole empire. He- 
therefore contented himſelf with ſending Neotherius into 
Africa, to ſecure that province, and ordering Zquitzus to 
cover Ilhyricum, and watch the motions of the rebels on 
that fide, | | 

The Germans, who had retired upon the emperor's ap- A.D.366. 
proach, towards the end of the laſt ſummer, returned again h 
this year, and, in the winter, paſſed the Rhine over the ice, The Ger- 
and defeated the Remnans in a pitched battle. Yalentiman mans re- 
was ſtill at Paris, from whence he immediately diſpatched turn, and 
Dagalaiphus, to prevent the evil conſequences of this miſ- defeat the 
fortune : but he, pretending he had not ſufficient forces to Romans, 


oppoſe the enemy, let them continue their depredations, 


without ſo much as attempting to reftrain them: upon 
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Valenti- which he was recalled, and Fovinus, general of the troops in 
nian. Gaul, was ſent in his room, and gained a complete victory 
over them. | 
< Valentinian, who ſtill remained in Gaul, fell dangerouſly ill 
ſoon after this, and his life being deſpaired of, ſeveral cabals 
were formed in order to give him a ſucceſſor, But he reco- 
vered ; and being informed of what had paſſed, to prevent 
any farther diſputes of that kind, he, with the conſent of 
the ſoldiecy, raiſed to the empire his fon Gratiun, tho' then 
A.D.367. but -ight years old; making him at once ſovereign, without 
Palentini- firſt creating him Cæſar, as had always been the cuſtom till 
an raiſes that time. Soon after this, Yalentinian repaired to Treves. 
his fon Towards the cloſe of this year, the Germans, returning again 
Gratianto unexpectedly, took and plundered the city of Mentæ. The 
theempire Picꝭs and Scots broke allo into the Roman territories, but 
were repulſed by Theodsfrus, father to the emperor of that 
name, as were likewiſe the Franks and Saxons, who invaded 
Gaul. This year is alſo remarkable for many inſtances of 
Palentinian's cruelty ; a vice he had hitherto taken care to 
conceal. The next year was diftinguiſhed by ſeveral ex- 
cellent laws of his enacting, and by his entering the terri— 
tories of the Alemans, and defeating them with great flaugh- 
ter. He ſpent the greateſt part of the following year in for- 
tifying the banks of the Rhine; and during this time, ſeveral 
ſenators, governors of provinces, judges, and other officers, 
were put to death by his order, for receiving bribes, and 


oppreſſing the people committed to their care. Among the 
reſt, his chief chamberlain Rhodanus was burnt alive for 


unjuſtly ſeizing the eſtate of a widow called Berenice. 

A. D., 370. The Samens, who dwelt in inacceſſible marſhes on the 
coaſts of the ocean, leit their country again this year, and 
committed dreadful] ravages in the Roman territories ; but 
the invaders were all cut off. The PZurguzdians too, to the 
nuniber of eighty thouſand fighting men, appeared on the 
banks of the Mine, being invited thither by Valentinian, who 


promiſed to join them, and fall upon the Alenians, with 


whom they were then at variance. But not chuling to in- 
terrupt the work he was then engaged in, of building forts 
upon that river, he did not keep his word with them; up- 
on which, after putting to death all the prifoners they had 
taken, they returned home, highly incenſed againſt him. 


into the country of the Amans, and returned with a great 
and number of captives, to whom the emperor allotted lands 
ſettlements on the banks of the P. | 

In the autumn of the year 271, Yalentinian himſelf under- 


took an expedition againſt the Alemans, in hopes of ſurpri- | 


tins their king Haucrlauus, a brave and reſolute prince: but 
he, having timely notice of the deſign, ſaved himſelf by flight, 
and the diſappointed emperor 1cturned to Treves, after 

laying 


However, Theods/rirs, now raifed to the rank of general of 4 
the horſe, fer his gallant behaviour in Britain, penetrated | 
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laying waſte the country round about Mentx, then in the 


ofleffion of the Alemans. g : : 
About this time, Firmmus, a Mooriſb prince in Africa, una- 


ple to bear the cruelties and inſolence of Romanus, prefect 
of that province, reſolved to revolt in his own defence; and Firms 
| accordingly, having animated the Mooriſb nations to ſhake revolts in 
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of the yoke, under which they had long groancd, he aſſu- AM lica- 


med the purple, with the title of king. He ſoon found him- 
{elf at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, with which 
he ravaged the provinces of Africa and Mauritania, without 
oppoſition, and even made himſelf maſter of Cæſarca, now 
Alviers, where he found a conſiderable ſum belonging to the 
Roman exchequer. Theodaſius, the beſt general of his time, 
was ſent againſt him, and, upon his arrival in Mauritania, 
arreſted Romanus for his miſbehaviour. Firmus, hearing of 
this, and deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt ſo renowned a com- 
mander, ſent deputies to him, with offers to ſubmit, and 
quit the enſigns of "ip provided the emperor would for- 
give his paſt conduct. Jyheodoſius aſſured him of his pardon, 
upon condition of his giving hoſtages for his future good be- 
haviour. This Firmus promiſed to do; but deferred the 
execution of it from day to day, under various pretences : 


upon which, Thedofrus, juſtly ſuſpecting his ſincerity, fell 


upon the e a and Maſiniſſences, two Mooriſh nations in 
alliance with Firmus, and commanded by his brother Hase 
cezel, defeated them, and laid waſte their country. Maſcegel, 
having rallied his forces, ventured a ſecond battle; but with 
no better ſucceſs than before. Firmus then at Jait ſent the 
promiſed hoſtages ; and ſoon after, upon Theodsfrns's decla- 
ring that he then pardoned him, he came in perſon to him, 
lamented his folly and raſhneſs, and promiſed to make 
amends for both by his future fidelity. But, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe proteſtations, he was no ſooner gone, than he again 
privately prepared for war; upon which Theodoins, having 
certain intelligence of the fact, employed every method to 


tame the rebels, and reduced them to ſuch ſtreights, that 


Firmus, dreading the event, abandoned his army, and fled to 


the J/aflenſes, higher up in the country, among rocks and 


precipices deemed inacceſſible. However, Theodoſius pene- 
trated even thither, defeated the natives in ſeveral engage- 
ments, and fo harraſſed them, that they at length reſolved 
to deliver up F:irmus, who, being appriſed of their deſign, 
{trangled himſelf. All the Mooriſh nations immediately ſucd 
for peace, which was readily granted them, upon their de- 


hvering up ſome of their leading men, who were puniſhed: 


with death. S 
About this time exceſſive cruelties were committed at 
Rome by one Maximin, who, from an obſcure beginning, 
had raiſed himſelf to the firſt employments in the ſtate, and 
now held the important poſt of vicar to the prefeits. He 
Was of 2 cruel inexorable 5 and having great intereſt 
| LF -2 with 


Theodo/rus 
ſent a- 
gainſt him 


Peme af- 
Aicted by 
the cruel- 
ties of 
Maxim. 
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J. alenti- with Valentinian, who was almoſt as cruel as himſelf, he ſpa. 
nian. red neither age nor condition, but, under the ſlighteſt pre- 
ctences, cruelly tortured and executed perſons of all ranks, 
either to ſatisfy his ſpite again{t them, or to have a pretence 

for ſeizing their eſtates. Numben complaints were laid 

againſt him; but the emperor, inſtead of puniſhing him 

as he deſerved, called him to court, received him with 

reat affection, and ſoon after created him præfect of Gaul. 

1 Gratian, eber long, put him to death, with ſome of 

and by When Maximin left Rome, 
thoſe of 
Simplicius office of vicar of Rame, afflicted that unhappy city, by his 
A. D. 374. enormous cruelties, not lefs than Maximin himfelf had 
done. This was S:mplicius, who, under various pretences, 

put to death all thoſe to whom his patron bore any grudge, 

not excepting even the heads of the moſt illuſtrious families, 

nor ladies of the greateſt diſtinction. 3 
Valentini- Valentinian was all this while either at Milan, or at Treves, 
an march- from which laſt place he marched this year, in the month of 
es into une, into Germany, and after ravaging the country border- 
Germany. ing on the Rhine, went to Baſle, where he built a fort called 
Neabur. While he was encamped there, the Quadi broke 
into Pannonia, deſolated that country, made themſelves 
maſters of ſeveral places, aud defeated two Roman legions. 
At the ſame time, the Sarmatiaus entered Mafia, but were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter by THeodoſius, who was after- 
wards emperor. From the Rhine he marched into Ihyricum, 
and took up his quarters at Carnuntum, as well to inquire 
into the truth of the grievous complaints made to him againſt 
Prebus, prefect of that province, which he treated with the 
utmoſt barbarity, as to make the neceſſary preparations for 
an expedition againſt the Quad and Sarmatians. During his 
ſtay at Carnuntum, he committed ſeveral acts of cruelty, 
particularly in firſt torturing moſt inhumanly, and afterwards 
executing publicly, Fauſtinus, nephew to — who, a 
few years before, had bcen præfect of Gaul, upon a malicious 
information of his having anſwered one Nigrinus, who, in 
jeſt, deſired him one day to make him a notary, Make me 
| firft emperor. They were joking, but the joke coſt both of 
Ravages them their lives. From Carnuntum the emperor marched on 
the coun- to the Danube, which he paſſed, and having ravaged the ene- 
try of the My's country with fire and ſword, he purſued his march 
Puadi, along the banks of the Danube, till he came to the iſle of 
N dchutæ, where the preſent city of Komare ſtands. There he 


the miniſters of his crimes. 


gave audience to the ambaſſadors of the Quadi, who came 


to ſue for peace: but while he was ſpeaking to them with 

great yehemence, and threatening to extirpate their whole 

Dies ſud- nation, he on a ſudden fell to the ground ſpeechleſs. He 
denly. was carried to his chamber, where he fell into violent con- 
A. D. 375. vulſions, in the agonies of which he expired on the 17th of 
avember of the year 37 5 in the fifty-ſixth year of his ages 

| | —_ ater 


another tyrant, raiſed by his intereſt with Valentinian to the 
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after having reigned eleven years and nine months. His Valens. 
dody was embalmed, and ſent to Conſtantinople, to be in- 

ks, terred there among the other Chriſtian princes, i 
WM e come now to the reign of Valens in the Eaſt. After The reign 
aid the diviſion of the provinces made at MAediana in Dacia, in of Valens 
the year 364, as before related, Valens returned to Conſtanti- in the Eaſt 


T 5 , , i 
ith nople, where he ſtaid all the following year, during which he 

zul. made ſome good laws, and in the ſpring of the year 365, he 

of ſet out for Syria, the Perſſians being in motion, with a de- 

me, ſign, as was apprehended, to break the peace they had lately 

the concluded with 7ovian. He remained at Cæſarea in Cappa- 

his docia till the latter end of the ſummer, and during his ſtay 

1d there, a dreadfu] earthquake happened, which was felt in 

es, moſt provinces of the empire, and overturned ſeveral cities. 

ge, Valens was upon the point of departing from Cæſarea, when The re- 
es, news was brought him of the revolt of Procopius, who, after volt of 

the funeral of his kinſman Julian, had, turough fear of Jo- Procopius. 

25, | wian, privately withdrawn into Cherſoneſus Taurica. He ſtaid 

of © not long there, but returned ſecretly to the houſe of one 

r. trategius, his truſty friend, near Chalcedon, from whence he 

ed went frequently in diſguiſe to Con/tantinople, where he ſoon 

ke found that the people in general were much diſſatisfied with 

ez their prince. This he reſolved to improve to his own ad- 

5. _ vantage; and accordingly, after gaining over an eunuch of 


PA ; great wealth, by name Eugenius, lately diſgraced by Valens, 
r- © and ſome of the officers of the troops then quartered at Con- 
l anlinople, he diſcovered himſelf, and laid before them and 

She 3 the ſoldiery his claim to the empire, as being nearly related 
{ © to Julian. They, as agreed on before-hand, ſaluted him 
Auguſtus, and carried him in triumph to the imperial palace, 
waere, in a few days, he was acknowledged by the whole 
is city. Valens was ſo terrified at the news of this revolt, 
that he would immediately have W the imperial dig- 


& nity, had not his friends with great difficulty diſſuaded him 
= from it, and prevailed upon him to ſend ſome troops againſt 
* his rival, hoping to cruſh him before he was in a condition 
5 to reſiſt them. This detachment, commanded by one Vi- 
on ralianus, met him at Mygdus in Phrygia, where, inſtead of 
f oppoſing, they joined him. With this ſeaſonable rein- 
n forcement, he, in his turn, detached a ſtrong party under 
the conduct of a tribune called Rumitalca, who ſeized on 
h _ MNice without oppoſition. Valens, alarmed at the uſurper's 
f unexpected progreſs, ſent another body of troops againſt 


him, whilſt he himſelf inveſted Chalcedon, the ſiege of which 
he was ſoon obliged to raiſe. At the ſame time Rumitalca 
- advanced againſt him, and Valens, ſtruck with fear, aban- 
ddoned Bithynia, and retired haſtily to Ancyra. In the mean 
time, Procopius laid _ to the city of Cyzicus, and took it, 
' together with a large ſum of money, lodged there for the 
| Pay of the emperor's troops. The acquilition of this place 
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made him maſter cf the Helliſpont, of which he appointed 


ey —— Formijda, brother to 1 king of Perſia, governor, with 


the title of proconſul. Here he ſpent the beſt part of the 
winter in endeaveuring to gain over the cities of M; but 
his attempts were defeated, partly by Clearchus, vicar of that 
province, but more by his own conduct: for inſtead of con- 
tinuing to behave with the moderation and humanity with 
which he firſt ſet out, he on a ſudden grew proud, haughty, 
and tyrannical, and loaded the provinces that had ſubmitted 
to him with exorbitant taxes, though he knew their averſion 
to Yalens was chiefly owing to that very cauſe. T he year 
following, viz. 366, Valens, having received a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops at Ancyra, left that place, and 
marched into Lycia, with a deſign to put the whole to the 
iflue of a battle. Procepzus's ſoldiers were at firſt greatly 
animated by the prefence of Feuftina, Conſtantius's Widow, 
and her little daughter Conftautina, whom Procopius carried 
about with him, and often. expoſed to their view. To 
counterbalance this, Valeus prevailed upon Arbett9, who had 
commanded the forces under Conftantins, and was much be- 
loved by the ſoldiery, to join him. What he foreſaw, hap- 
pened. The preſence of that prince's chief commanders 
drew great numbers of the rebels over to his party, together 
with ſeveral of their principal officers. Valens then advan- 
ced to Nicot;n, a city of Phrygia, where he gave the rebels 
battle, the iſſue whereof continued doubtful, till a German 
called Agile, one of Procopius's chief commanders, with ma- 
ny others, went over to FValuis. This fo diſheartened Pyoco- 
rus, that, quitting his horſe, he fied into a neighbouring 
wood, attended by Flonentius and Barchaibas a tribune, who 
in the night ſeized him, and carried him bound to the em- 
peror. Valens immediately ordered his head to be ſtruck off, 
and ſent it to Falentinian, then in Gaul. Florentius and Bar- 
challas were likewiſe put to death by the emperor's order; 
contra, ſays Ammianus, to the laws of juſtice and equity, 


taken, and becauſe they had betrayed, not a lawful prince, but a rebel 


put to 
death. 


Aarcellys 
revolts. 


but is ta. 
ken, and 
tortured 
20 death, 


and uſurper. Such was the end of Pracapius, in the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, after he had bore the title of empe- 
ror about eight months. | | 
A kinſman of his, by name Marcellus, governor of Nice, 
hoping to be more fortunate than Pracepius had been, and 
thinking the opportunity favourable, ſeized on the city of 
Chatcedgn, and drew over to his party numbers of men of deſ- 
perate fortufics, Who inveſted him with enſigus of royalty, 
and prociaimed him emperor. But Valens, upon the firit 
news of his revolt, diſpatched a party of choſen men againſt 
him; who, coming unexpectedly upon him, ſeized him, 
ioaded him with Chains, and dragged him to the public pri- 
jon, from whence he was taken the next day, and, with his 
accomplices, tortured to death, ; 

5 The 


8 of three thouſand 
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The next year, 3 7, Valens being informed that a body Valens. 


 P;;coþ1ius, but had marched back upon the news of his death, 


had not yet paiſed the Danube; he ſent a detachment againſt Yalens re- 

ambaſſadors to Valens, earneſtly deſiring they might be ſet at make war 
liberty; for that they had been ſent by their prince, a friend upon the 

and ally of the Romans, to the aſſiſtance of one whom they Goth. 


th, who were come to the afhitance o- 


them, who took them priſoners. Athanaric, their king, ſent folves to 


looked upon as a Roman emperor, being the heir of the great 
5 Canſtantine's family; and that, if they had been deceived 
therein, they ought to be forgiven; having done only what 
ſeemed to them juſt and equitable. Valens, being bent upon 
war, and wanting to humble the Goths, who were now be- 
come exceedingly powerful; inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
this apology of theirs, made vaſt preparations during the 
winter, in order to fall upon them early in the ſpring. He 
paſſed the Danube, at a place called Daphne, and ſpent the He paſſes 
whole ſummer in ravaging and laying waſte the enemy's the Ha- 


p country, without meeting with the leaſt oppolition, the Goths nuhe, and 
| flying to their mountains at his approach. In the autumn, lays waſte 
be Jed back his army by the Roman territories, and wintered their 


: in Me/ia, The next ſpring, he invaded their country again, country. 
and made ſuch dreadful havock, deſtroying all with fire and 
- ſword, that the Goths ſent ambailadors to him at Marciano- 


polis, whither he retired after the campaign, to ſue for peace; 
which he at firſt refuſed to liſten to upon any terms, but was for peace. 


at laſt prevailed upon by the ſenate of 1 to grant, 
upon condition, I That the Goths ſhould never more paſs the 
Danube, nor ſet foot on the Roman territories. 2. That the 


trade they had been allowed to carry on with whatever cities of the 

5 Romans the pleaſed, ſhould, for the future, be reſtricted to two 

cities ery, tuated on the Danube. 3. That the yearly penſion 
) 


ey had been allowed by former emperors, fhould not be paid 


which 1 


them any longer. This was the firſt peace that the Romans 


granted to, and did not purchaſe of, the Goths, This was 


in the year 369. 


They fue 


The next year, 350, Eudoxius, the Arian biſhop of Con- Valens's 


F ſtantinople, dying, the Arians gave that ſee to one Demophi- cruelty to- 
. ks; and the Catholics, on their fide, inſtalled Evagrius. wards the 


pon this, Valens, who was a z2alous favourer of the Ari- orthodox 


againſt the Catholics, who thereupon ſent a deputation of 


eighty of their eccleſiaſtics to the emperor, to lay their 
 gricvances before him: but he, inſtead of redreſſing them, 
ordered them all to be put to death. The execution of this 
command was committed to the prefect Madoſtus, who, fear- 
ing leſt the public execution of ſo many reſpectable pęerſons 
might occaſion great diſturbances, put them all on board a 


4 
T1 


reel, pretending the emperor had ordered them to be ſent 


into 


ans, and an irreconcileable enemy to the orthodox believers, Chriſtians 
ſent a party of ſoldiers to drive out this laſt, whilſt the Ari- 
Ins, thus powerfully ſupported, raiſed a violent perſecution 
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Valens. into baniſhment ; but when the ſhip was at ſome diſtance 
from land, the mariners ſet fire to it, as they had been di. 


rected to do, and ſaved themſelves in their boat; whilſt the 
veſſel, and all that were in it, periſhed. Valens paſſed Þ: 
the winter of this year at Cæſarea in Cappadocia; where, to 


his unſpeakable grief, his only ſon Yalentinian Galata died, 


Great diſorders being committed this year in Syria, by the in- þ 
habitants of a large village called Maratacupris, who infeſted Þ 
the roads, robbing all they met, and even ſometimes entering! 
Cities in the night, and plundering the houſes of the weal. ! 
thieſt inhabitants; Valens ordered a party of ſoldiers to ſur- | 
round their village, and deſtroy them all, without diſtinction! 
of ſex or age; which was accordingly done with ſuch rigor,, 


that not even an infant at the breaſt eſcaped. 


In 371, Valens divided Cappadocia into two provinces, and | 
Paleſtine into three. Theſe diviſions proved very burden- | 
fome to the people, occaſioned great litigations among! 

— quarrels and diſputes between the! 
metropolitan biſhops. In the following year, Valens went early þ 
in the ſpring to Autioch, to watch the motions of the K en & 


them, and raiſed 


The Per- who had begun to raiſe new troubles in Armenia and Iberia; 


fanibegin treacherouſly murdered Arſaces, whom the Romans had ap- 
new trou- pointed king of Armenia; and gave the government of that! 
bles in A country to one Ajpacuras. Upon Palens's reſenting this, Sa- 
< ſent a ſtrong body of troops into Arme- ! 

Beria, mia; where they committed dreadful ravages, and took and! 
deſtroyed ſeveral ſtrong places. Valens, who had hitherto de-! 
clined ſending troops into Armenia, leſt he ſhould be charged þ 
with a breach of the peace, was no ſooner informed of theſe Þ 
proceedings than he ordered a powerful army to march into! 
that country. Sapor, on his fide, reinforced his army, and! 
made all the alliances he could with the princes his neigh- | 
bours. However, no battle was fought this year; but in! 


menia and por, king of Per 


* ar the next, 373, the Romans gained a complete victory over 
_ the Perſians; after which a truce was agreed on, and both 
y the Ke. princes, who had advanced as far as Meſopotamia, to ſupport | 


MENS, their reſpective generals, returned; Valeus to Antioch, and 


Sabor to Cteſphon. During this campaign, a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt Valens; but all we know of it, is, that it was 
ſeaſonably diſcovered. ' | 


In the winter of the next year, Valens being at Antioch, 


many perſons of all ranks and conditions were accuſed of ? 


having recourſe to magical practices, in order to learn the 

name of the perſon who was to ſucceed Valens in the empire. 

Some of them confeſſed the crime, and declared, that Thes- 

„ aitus, the emperor's ſecond ſecretary, was the man whom 
Theodstus the ſtars ſeemed to have deſtined to the empire. Theodotus 
pur te was found guilty, not only of having been privy to theſe for- 
death for bidden inquiries, but alſo of having conſpired with others 


RE to take away the emperor's life; whereupon he and his 
againlt tne accomplices were put to death. This was an act of * 
N | ut 


emperor. 
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But Valens, giving way to his natural cruelty, cauſed innu- 
© merable innocent perſons to be inhumanly racked, and after 
| wards executed or baniſhed. Such numbers were daily ſeized 
that the public priſons could not contain them; and very few 


3 of thoſe that were apprehended, eſcaped death or baniſh- 


ogenes, formerly governor of Bithynia; 


pagan philoſophers, [ 
to the ſtudy of magic. Of theſe, Hilarius, Patricius, 


nicus, Ceſarinus, and many others of note, were publicly 


thoſe who ſuffered on this occaſion were Di- 
Salia, treaſurer of 
df Thrace; Euſebius and Hypatius, brothers in law to Conſtan- 
tins; and Alypius, formerly vicar of Britain, together with his 
ſon. But the moſt rigorous inquiries were made after the 
who were, generally ſpeaking, addicted 


ndro- 


43 
Valens. 


executed: Maximus, the famous maſter of Julian, was be- together 
headed; and Jamblichus ended his life by poiſon, to avoid with Mar- 
falling into the emperor's hands. Strict ſearch was made af- imus and 
ter all books of magic; and thoſe in whoſe cuſtody they other phi- 
were found, were treated as magicians throughout all the loſophers. 
| provinces ſubject to Valens. The officers employed on this 
' occaſion would frequently, out of ſpite or malice, convey 


$ among the writings of thoſe they ſearched, ſome pretended 
* charm or inchantment; upon which the perſons to whom 


they were ſuppoſed to belong, were immediately ſeized and 


condemned, and their eſtates confiſcated. 


We ſhall now return to the Weſt, where, as we © 


5 before, the emperor Valentinian died in the year 375. He 
left behind him two ſons; Gratian, whom he had made his 


\ aſſociate in the empire; and Yalentinian, then but four or five the Wel 
| years old, whom the chief officers of the army in Gaul pro- ern empire 
claimed alſo emperor, the ſixth day after his father's death. 
| Gratian, who was then about ſeventeen years old, was at firſt A. D. 375. 
diſpleaſed at their taking this extraordinary ſtep without firſt 
conſulting him; but, being naturally mild and good tem- 
pered, and endowed with an uncommon underſtanding, he 22 II. pro- 


bſerved Continua- 


tion of the 
hiſtory of 
he Weſt 


Valentini 


ſoon confirmed their election, and ever after treated the young claimed 


vided between the two brothers. 


Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 


Viualentinian with the utmoſt tenderneſs. Valens too, readily emperor. 
acceded to it; and the weſtern provinces were thereupon di- 
5 Voung Valentinian had, 
for his ſhare, Italy, [llyricum, and Africa; and Gratian had 
E However, Gratian, in fact, go- 
verned all the Weſt as long as he lived, Yalentinian not being 
3 1 of acting on account of his youth. 


n 376, the prefect Maximin, who had long committed Maximin 
. fr 


unheard of crue 


ies both in Italy and Gaul, was publicly ex- and 


ecuted by GEratian's order; and one Antonius was appointed others 


prefect of Gaul in his room. Simplicius, who had been vicar juſtly put 


of Rome in 374, and Doriophanus, who ſucceeded him in that to death; 


office, underwent the ſame fate for the like crimes. 


Theſe 


wretches deſerved their fate, and died unlamented : but the but Theo- 


ns | death of the renowned Theodoſius, one of the greateſt offi 


cers 4o/ius uns 
and juſtly. 


HTS TORY 


Valens. and beſt men of his age, is an indelible ſtain on the memory 
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He was beheaded at Carthage, upon a falſe ac. 


ny — of Gratian. 


cuſation, after he had triumphed over Firmus, and, by his F 
is ſon, 


prudence, eſtabliſhed tranquillity in that country. 
who was likewiſe named T h-9do/ius, and who had defended 
Mexfia, of which he was duke in 374, with great courage, 
againſt the incurſions of the barbarians, retired to his native 
country, Spain, where he lived in a kind of exile till he was 
— recalled by Gratian, and raifed to the empire. | 

The Ges While theſe things paſſed in the Weſt, the Goths, being 
admitted ꝗriven out of their own country by the Hunns, as is related 

into 
Trace. hanks of the Danube, to the number of two hundred thou- 
fand men; and from thence ſent ambaſſadors to Valens, to 
repreſent their ſufferings, and deſire his leave for them to 
ſettle in Thrace. All wiſe men were aſtoniſned when they 
heard that ſuch vaſt multitudes of barbarians, driven from 
their homes by others more barbarous than themſelves, ſhould 
think of becoming ſuch near neighbours to the empire, and 


dreaded the thoughts of admitting them; plainly foreſeeing 
what would be the fatal conſequence. But others, ſyco- 


phants and flatterers, had the impudence to extol the em- 
peror's good fortune on this occaſion, which had ſo unexpect- 
edly brought him a perpetual ſupply of ſoldiers, with which 
he could be furniſhed at his pleaſure out of Thrace, and there- 


by ſave the expence of new levies, to the no ſmall benefit 


of his treaſury, Blinded by the imaginary. proſpect of this 
advantage, Valens, without farther | conſideration, not only 
granted their requeſt, but gave orders to his ſubjects to affiſt 
them in their crofling the river. Deſtruction followed at their 
heels, and ſpread itſeif like a contagion. He ordered, in- 
deed, that none ſhould be admitted, till they had been firſt 
Jiſarmed: but his officers, more intent upon their private 
gain than the benefit of the public, ſuffered: themſelves to be 
corrupted by preſents, and overlooked that injunction. It is 
likewiſe daid, that the emperor's intention was, to have the 


children of both ſexes firſt brought over, and diſpoſed of as 


hoſtages ' throughout the provinces of the empire, and as 


pledges forthe good behaviour of their parents: but this pru- 


dent deſign was alſo fruſtrated by the mercenary conduct of 
the ſame officers. This memorable event, which ſo greatly 


contributed to the downfall of the empire, happened in the 


1128th year of Rome, and the 276th of the Chriſtian era. 
Theſe new inhabitants of Thrace had not been ſettled two 
years in that country, when they advanced from thence into 
ATucesgn and Theſſaly, committing every where dreadful ra- 
vages ; and, at Jait, approached Con/tantinople itſelf ; plun- 
dered its ſuburbs ; kept the city blocked up for ſome time; 
and, in the end, totally overthrew the Rymans in a battle, 
The death in which Valens himfelt was killed; as is more particularly 
of Valens. related in the hiſtory of the Gos, : 


A. D. 378. 


Valeas 


more at large in the hiſtory of that nation, approached the | 
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Valens was about fifty years of age when he was killed, and Valens. 


extremely ignorant, very timorous, and naturally ſuſpicious 
and cruel. 


was chaſte and temperate, conſtant in his friendſhip, vigilant 
over his miniſters, and always ready to liſten to the com- 
plaints of his ſubjects. He promoted ſuch only of his rela- 
tions as were perſons of merit, and, generally ſpeaking, had 
regard to nothing but merit in the diſpoſal of employments: 
to which may be added, that he was ſo well acquainted with 
the ſtate of his finances, as not to ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon by thoſe who managed them, as molt of his pre- 
deceſſors had done. He left two daughters, Caroſa and Ana- 
aſia one of whom married Procopius, who became famous 
towards the latter end of the reign of Tyeodg/ius ; but what 


became of the other, or of Falenss widow, we know not. 
* 


Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived at this time, ends his 
hiſtory with the death of this emperor, by whoſe command 
Eutropius wrote his Abridgment of the Raman Hiſtory. 
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From the Death of the Emperor Valens, lo the Diviſion 
| of the Empire. 


EFORE the death of Valens, Gratian had formed a de- 

ſign of marching to his aſſiſtance; but after he had ſent 
off ſome of his troops from Gaul, he was obliged to recall 
them to oppoſe the Germans called Lentienſes, bordering on 
Rhetia; who, notwithſtanding the treaty they had lately 
concluded with him, paſſed the Rhine on the ice, to the num- 
ber of 40,000, and upwards, and ravaged Gaul. Count Nax- 
nianus, the Roman general, being joined by a body of Frans, 
under the command of /4allobaudes, their king, who ſerved 
in the Roman army in quality of comes domeſticorum, or maſter 


£ had reigned fifteen years, four months, and ſome days. He was 


He had no fort of idea of literature or the fſci- His cha- 
ences ; nor did he know even the military art. However, he racter. 


of the horſe, entirely defeated the invaders near Argentaria, The Len- 
ſuppoſed to be the preſent Colmar, when thirty thouſand of zien/es de- 
them were flain upon the ſpot, and the reſt either killed or feated in 


taken priſoners in the purſuit. 


Gratian, according to Ammianus, was only advancing to the troops 
ſupport his generals when the battle was fought ; but after of Gra- 
the victory, he entered the enemies country, and, in a ſhort Han. 
time, reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that they were obliged to 
ſubmit to the terms he preſcribed to them; one of which 

| Was, 


Gaul by 


— 
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Gratian. Was, that they ſhould deliver up their youth to ſerve in the 


Ronan army. Gratian, in this expedition, gained the eſteem 
and affection of all who ſerved under him, by the many ſig. 


nal proofs he gave of his courage, prudence, good- nature,, 
who goes and Oy Having written to his uncle, not to hazard 
t 


to aſſiſt his a battle till he had joined him, he continued his march with 
uncle. great expedition, paſling by the lake of Conſtance, Lauriacum, 
now Lorn, in Auſiria, and Sirmium on the Danube. 
Palensde- Valens however, jealous of his honour, raſhly hazarded an 
ſeated and engagement before Grattan came up, and was unfortunately 
flain by defeated and flain. The day after the battle, the Goths being 
the Goth. informed that the imperial treaſure was lodged in Adrianople, 


attacked that city; but being repulſed with loſs, they ravaged Þ_ 


the country of Heraclea, and then advanced to Conſtantinople. 


The Conftantinopolitans having received a reinforcement of 
Saracens from their queen Mavia, theſe in their ſallies cut off | 


| a great number of Goths, and forced them to retire. 
The pro- The remaining part of this year the Goths ſpent in ravag- 


vinces ra- ing, without oppoſition, Thrace, Scythia, Maſia, and Nllyri- Þ_ 


vaged by cum, even as far as the Julian Alps, The Quadi and Sar- 


the bar- matians, at the ſame time; made an incurſion into the Roman ? : 


barians, territories, and ſurpaſſed even the Goths themſelves, in the 
barbarities they committed. We have a very affecting ac- 
count of the miſerable ſtate of the Roman empire at this 
time, in the Epiſtles of St. Jerom *. Julius, who commanded 
in the province of Aſia, being apprehenſive leſt the Goths 
among his troops ſhould join their countrymen if they ſhould 
move that way, cauſed them all to be maſſacred at the ſame 
time; which cruel expedient can only be juſtified by the ac- 
count of Zozimus, who aſſures us that they only wanted an 
opportunity to revolt, and to treat the Romans as they were 

treated by them. | 
During theſe tranfations, Gratian, who had been informed 
of the fatal battle of Adrianople, marched back to Sirmium, 
and there collecting as many forces as he could, he again ad- 
Gratian yanced to ſecure Conflantinople, ſending in the mean time for 
ſends for ede. Theodgſius from Spain to aſſiſt him in repelling the bar- 
7 heoae/uus barians. Theedoſius, after joining Gratian in Ihricum, marched 
who de- againft the Sarmatians ; who were in full march to act in con- 


feats the junction with the Goths ; but being utterly defeated by The- | 


Sarmati- drſius, the remains of their army were obliged to repaſs the 
ant. Danube. Eratian, upon the defeat of the Sarmatians, re- 
turned to Sirmium; where he paſſed the winter, and pub- 
lithed an edict, for reſtoring the orthodox biſhops who had 
been baniſhed by Valens; and granting an entire liberty of 
conſcience to Chriftians of all denominations, except the 
Manichees, the Photinians, and the Eunomians, whom he would 


_ 


* Hieron, Epiſt. 3. See alſo Ammian and Zozi:m. 


not 
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not ſuffer to have churches. This law, however, ſeems to Gratian. 
have taken place only in the Eaſt, where the Catholics, far 
ſome time, had been deprived of liverty of conſcience; for, | 
by another law, enacted this very year, he abſolutely con- 

demns the Donatr/ts, and orders their churches to be delivered 

up to the Catholics. While he reſided at $:rmum, he named 

for conſuls the enſuing year his preceptor Aiſonius and Oly- 

rius. | 

iulentian, who ſhared the imperial title with Gratian, be- 

ing only about ſeven or eight years of age, the latter ſaw him- 

|; ſelf ſole maſter of the empire; but as he was then only in the 
twentieth year of his age, and the territories of the empire 


1 | were threatened with invaſions from many different nations of 


| barbarians, he thought it prudent to take a collegue; and ac- 
cordingly, as Themiſtius ſays, looking upon thoſe as his neareſt ; 
relations who were beſt qualified for ſo great a truſt, he de- and is de- 
clared Theodoſius emperor on the nineteenth of January of the clared em- 
enſuing year; and committed to his care the Eaſt, Thrace, peror by 
and the reſt of the provinces which had been governed by Va- Gratian. 
lens; reſerving for himſelf only Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

Italy, Nllyricum, and Africa, were held by his brother Yalen- A. D. 379. 
Han. | | 

yeodoſius, according to moſt authors, was a native of Cau- An ac- 
d, on the northern part of Spain; but Marcellinus, in his count of 
Chronicle, ſuppoſes him to have been born in /talica, near Theodofins 
Seville, the birth place of the emperor Trajan; and he is alſo 

reckoned by that writer and Claudian among the great men of 

the Ulpian family from which Trajan was ſprung ; tho' this 
account, according to others, is only founded on flattery. 
 Thendsfaus, ſays Victor, reſembled Trajan both in the features 

of his face and the virtues of his mind; but was a ſtranger to 

the vices of Trajan; ſuch as drunkenneſs, incontinence and 
ambition. After the death of Count Theodſius, his father, 

who, notwithſtanding the great ſervices he had performed, 

was executed at Carthage, he withdrew to Spain; where he 

led a retired life, employing his time partly in reading and 

partly in works of agriculture, till he was recalled by Gratian 

and declared emperor. He was then married to Flaccilla, or 

| Placilla, and by ſome called Placidia, by whom he had at leait 

three children; namely, Archadius, Honorius, and Pulcheria. 
TDpeodoſius was a perſon of moſt extraordinary accompliſh 

ments; and, being no leſs admired on account of his exem- 

| plary piety than for his prudence, and the great exploits he 

had already performed when duke of Maſia, the news of his 
promotion to the empire gave univerſal ſatisfaction. 

Alfter the promotion of Theodoſius, Gratian ſeems to have 

| continued ſome months at Sirmium, according to Socrates ; 

gaining conſiderable advantages over the barbarians who ſur- 

- rounded him on all fides. Being informed that the Germans Cratian 
were threatning to break into Gaul, he ſet out for that pro- Teturns to 
rince, and in the end of July arrived at Milan, where he _ Gaal. 
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Gratian. tracted great intimacy with St. Ambroſe, for whom he erer! 
after ſhewed the higheſt reſpect and veneration. St. Ambre: 
having at his requeſt wrote his excellent treatiſe on faith, in, 

' which he proves the divinity of the Son; and another, proving Þ 

the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt ; the pious emperor was ſo 

well pleaſed with theſe two pieces, that he immediately or- 

dered a ſequeſtered church to be delivered up to the Catho- 
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lics; and at the ſame time revoking the law by which the pre-! 


ceding year he had granted liberty of all ſects, he publiſhed | 
another, forbidding all heretics to hold aſſemblies, or preach Þþ 
in any part of the empire. This law was publiſhed at Mi-! 


{an on the third of Auguſt - ſoon after which Gratian left that! 


city, and marching, it is ſaid, with incredible expedition, 
arrived at Treves, or Tricrs, before the middle of September; 
where he paſſed the winter. | | 


The de- Theodsftus, whom Gratian had left at Sirmium, was fur- $ 
plorable rounded on every ſide by the barbarians, who had already Þ | 


ſtate of the taken poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the provinces of Dacia, 


commit- were at the ſame time threatened by the Armenians, [berians, 
ted to The- and Pexſians. The few ſoldiers that ſurvived the late defeat, 
ed:/ius, kept within the cities and ſtrong holds of Thrace, while the 
3 enemy moved about the country in great bodies. 
Whole countries, according to Gregory Mazianzeil, were de- 
{troyed with hre and ſword, and the ground lay covered with 
heaps of dead bodies. Theodoſius, ſoon after the departure of 
Gratian, who in all likelihood left him ſome troops, repaired 
to Theſ/alonica, the capital of Eaſt Ilhicum; which province, 
according to Szenen, was put under his care, and compre- 
hended Greece, Macedon, Epirus, both Dacias, Upper Ma/:a, 
Dardana, and Prevalitana, He there received Ceputations 
from the chief cities of the Eait, craving his protection; and, 
having reinforced his army with new levies, he took the held 
probably about the end of V, According to Hatius, Proſ- 
er, and Orefius, many ſigunl victories were gained this cam- 
paign by Tycodeſius; but 7:/imus, who had no good will to 
that emperor, mentions but one battle, and aſcribes the vic- 
tory to one 4Zedares, a Gothic prince who had lately taken 
part with the Romans, i he operations of this campaign are 
very inaccurately related by the antient writers; but they all 
_ agree, that part of the Ge, ſubmitted to Theodoſtus, and the 
reit withdrew from Thrace. 

The following year the two emperors were conſuls, Gra- 
ian the fifth time, and Theods/ins the firſt. The latter, in 
rhe month of Februiy, being ſeized with a very dangerous 
malady, Gratian left Gaal and haitened into [lyricum, where 

Gratian he concluded a peace with the Goths, who ftill threatned to 
concludes repats the Danube. This treaty, though honourable and ad- 
a treaty vantagcous to the barbarians, was confirmed by TYeodoſius 
wich the upon his recovery. Thes45/jas, during his illneſs, dreading 
Cots in the conſequences of it, was baptized by Aſcolus, biſhop of 
Hliricuns, = | Theſjal;- 


_ provinces Thrace, and hyricum. The eaſtern provinces of the empire! 
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7. heſſalonica 3 and from that inſtant, it is ſaid, he began to Grattan. 
The emperor ſoon after gave a proof of his zeal for 


the orthodox faith, by publiſhing a law, whereby he de- The pru- 
clared, that theſe only ſhould be deemed Chriſtian Catho- dent laws 
lics who confeſſed the divinity of the Father, Son, and Ho- of Theoge- 
ly Ghoſt ; but that ſuch as rejected that doctrine ſhould be s. 


treated as Heretics and infamous perſons. He at different 
times, in the ſame year, publiſhed ſeveral other laws tending 
to the reformation of manners; namely, one, forbidding ail 
capital trials during Leut; another, prohibiting widows, un- 
der ſevere penalties, from marrying during the time of mourn- 
ing for their deceaſed huſbands, which this law extended from 


ten months to a whole year. By another law, the emperor. 


declares it criminal for any one to beg the eſtates of per- 
ſons condemned for treaſon. Under other princes, the 
eſtates of perſons condemned for treaſon were frequently 
granted to their àccuſers; which proved an encouragement 
to informers; againſt whom the emperor publiſhed ſeveral 
laws, decreeing the puniſhment of death to them if they were 
found to have informed rhrice, though their informations had 
always proved true. Theods/rus publiſhed many other laws 
this year, which are ſo many inſtances of his good nature and 
his care of the public welfare. 

When Gratian, depending upon the treaty with the Goths, 
had returned to Gaul, the barbarians, under the conduct of 


Fritigern, Alatheus, and Saphrax, immediately broke into TheGo:k, 
Thrace and Pannonia, and, aſter ravaging theſe provinces, break into 
laid waſte Macedon, and alſo, according to Zizimus, Theſſaly, Thrace. 


Epirus, and Achaia, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion. Theodsſius came up with the enemy cn the frontiers of 
Macedin; but, as they were greatly ſuperior to him in num- 
ber, he reſolved to decline a general engagement, but to at- 
tack their detached parties. The barbarians, in the mean 
time, according to Zozimus, forced the Reman camp in the 
dead of the night. and obliged the emperor to ſave himſelf 
by a precipitate flight. Other writers, however, afture us, 


that the emperor gained a complete victory over the Goths *; but are 


and that upon his return to Conſtantinople, about the end of defeated 


November, he entered that city in triumph; of which pomp byTheodes 
us. 


Gregory Nazianzen was an eye-witneſs. 
The following year Gratian appears, from the dates of ſe- 
veral laws, to have been at Milan in the end of March, at 
Aquileia in May, at Triers in October, and as he was at Aqui- 
lea again in the end of December, it is probable he paſſed the 
winter there, 
 Theodsfius, who after his triumph ſeems to have continued 
in that city till the 19th of Jh, publithed a law in the be- 


— 


too. 


* Idat. Faſt, Marcel. Chron. Greg. Naz. Car. i. Philoſt. 1.9. 
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Gratian. ginning of the year, forbidding heretics of all denominations 

from holding aſſemblies in cities. The Arians, on this occa- 

ſion, according to Philgſtorgius, were not only driven from 

the churches, but from the city of Con/lantinople. 

Athanaric About the ſame time, Athanaric, the moſt powerful of all 

comes a the Gothic princes, being driven from home by a faction, 

refugee to took refuge in the Roman territories, and was conducted in 

Conftanti- the moſt friendly manner to Conſtantinople by Theodoſius, who 

nople, went out to meet him. Athanaric dying a few days after, 

where he on the twenty-fifth of Fn was buried with great pomp 

gſius; which generoſity made ſuch an 

impreſſion on the Goths who had attended him, that they 

A. D. 381. returned home with a reſolution never again to moleſt the 

Romans; and even undertook to guard the banks of the Da- 

. nube. A few months after the death of Athanaric, T heodofeus 

The ſe-* fummoned,the ſecond general'or ecumenical council, which was 

cond æcu- held at Conſtantinople in the month of May. About the ſame 

menical time, the pious emperor publiſhed ſeveral laws in favour of 

council. Chriſtianity, and againſt the ſectaries, particularly the Eu- 
nomians and Arians. | 

On the twenty-firſt of Fuly, we find him, by the date of 

two laws, at Heraclea in Thrace, whither he had advanced 

againſt ſome barbarians who were ſtill in arms. Theodaſius, 

Zozimus ſays, having received ſome ſuccours from Grattan, 

under the command of Baudo and Argobaſtes, two Franks of 


great experience in military affairs, the Goths retired with | 


great precipitation into Thrace ; but having no ſubſiſtence in 
that country, which they had ravaged the year before, they 
were obliged to ſubmit to Theodaſius. The ſame author men- 
tions alſo, that the emperor gained a complete victory over 
the Scyri and Carpadocæ, who, in conjunction with the Hunns, 
had broke into the empire. Having obliged them to repaſs 
hn! ten he returned in the end of September to Conſlanti- 
nople. 
he year after, the barbarians near adjoining to Tah, 
broke into that province, but were quickly driven out by 
Gratian, who remained all the reft of the year at Milan 
and in its neighbourhood, watching their motions. As 
Rome at the ſame time was infeſted by a new kind of enemy, 
namely, numerous {warms of idle beggars, Gratian, in the 
A law of end of June, publiſhed a law againſt them, ordering ſuch of 
Gratian them as were able to work to be made ſlaves and kept at hard 
againſt labour. About the ſame time he publiſhed ſeveral laws in 
beggars. favour of Chriſtianity, particularly one, declaring void and 
| null all the privileges and exemptions granted by other em- 
perors to the pagan pontiffs, or to the veſtal virgins. 
Mean while, in the Eaſt, Theodoſius publiſhed ſome ſevere 


edicts againſt the ſectaries in favour of Catholiciſm. As all 
his laws of this year are dated from Conſtantinople, *tis pro- 
bable he did not take the field, as the Goths now ſubmitted. 
As the country of the Goths was poſſeſſed by the Hunns, he 
at this time gave the former leave to ſettle in Thrace and 2 
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ſia; which two provinces were almoſt entirely diſpeopled by Theoda- 
the frequent incurſions of the neighhouring barbarians. Great Fs. 
numbers of them entered into the Roman ſervice, but formed 
a ſeparate body, and were commanded by officers of their own TheGozhs 
nation, which proved the ſource of many evils. ſubmit to 
The year following is remarkable for a dreadful faniine that Theodoſtus 
raged at Rome, but more on account of an inſurrection raifed 
by Maximus, which put an end to the life and reign of the 
excellent emperor Gratian, The uſurper Magnus Clemens Maximus 
Maximus revolted in Britain, and by Uſher is ſuppoſed a na- revolts in 
tive of this iſland ; but Pacatus, a cotemporary author, aſ- Britain. 
ſures us that he was baniſhed hither; and Zezimus writes 
that he was a native of Spain. Oroſius and Sulpitius ſpeak of 
him as worthy of the empire, if he had attained it by lawful 
means. According to Zoximus, he pretended to be allied to 
Theodsfius, and gave out that he aſſumed the ſovereignty with 
his conſent ; but Oreſus and Sulpitius relate, that the ſoldiers 
mutinying forced him to accept of the purple. 
Maximus ſoon finding himſelf at the head of a numerous 
army, paſled over irito Gaul, and prevailed on ſeveral princes 
about the mouth of the Rhine to join him. Gratian was then 
making war againſt the Germans called Juthongi, but on the 
news of the uſurper's arrival in Gaul, he marched againſt 
him. According to ſome, a battle was fought near Paris 
but according to Zozimus, Gratian's army, provoked at the 
preference which they thought he gave to foreigners, baſely 


deſerted him and went over to Maximus. Gratian, being thus Gratian is 


abandoned, fled towards the Alps, attended only by three abandon- 


hundred horſemen ; and having got into Lyons, after he had ed by his 
been refuſed admittance into other cities, he was ſoon after army, and 
E po to death by treachery either in that city or its neighbour- put to 


ood ; for all vary as to the circumſtances of his death. He death at 


was cut off in the flower of his age, having lived only twen- Lyons. 

fty- four years and ſome months, and reigned; from the time 

of his being created emperor, ſixteen years; but from the A. D. 383. 
death of his father, only ſeven years and nine months. His 

firſt wife, Con/tantia, the poſthumous 1 of the em- 


peror Conſtantius, died before him, with all the children ſhe 


[3 had brought him. His ſecond wife was named Læta, to 
whom, and to her mother, Therds/ius allowed a yearly pen- 


ſion, which ſome years after they employed in relieving the 


F poor when Rome was befieged by Alaric, The wy of Gra- 
lian, in conſequence of the ſollicitation of St. Amb 


roſe, was 
interred at Milan. All writers agree that he was endowed. 
with every good quality that can be defired in a prince; and 
extol, with one voice, his modeſty, his juſtice, his modera- 
tion, and deſire of doing good to all. According to Z5z7- 
mus, none of the Chriſtian princes, his predeceſſors, had 


ſcrupled to aſſume the habit of high-pontiff of the pagans; 
the truth of which, however, there is ſome reafon to doubt: 
but Gratian, he adus, * it was brought to him, rejected 
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Theeds- it, ſaying, That it was not conſiſtent with the principles of the 

fins. Chriſtian religion to wear that habit. | 
— — Maximus, upon the news of the death of Gratian, took his 
Maximus ſon Flavins Victor for his collegue in his uſurped power, and 
declares gave him the title of Auguſtus. He fixcd the ſeat of his em- 
his ſon' pire at Tiers, and held under ſubjection the whole diviſion 
Vifor his Of the weſtern provinces, which Gratian had reſerved for his 
collegue. own ſhare. Of all GCratzar's favoutites he only put Merobau- 
des, the conſul of this year, and Balio, or Vallis, one of the 


beſt officers of his age, to death. St. Ambroſe, ſome time at- 


ter, being ſent to the court of Maximus on fome buſineſs, 
treated him as an excommunicated perſon; but he adds, 
other biſhops, more complaiſant, flocked from all parts to 


the tyrant's court, and, by their low and ſhameful flatteries, 


lulled him aſleep in his wickedneſs. 


Before the revolt of Maximus, Gratian, out of gratitude to 
the poet Aiſonius, who had been his preceptor, not only 
preferred him to the greateſt employments of the ſtate, but 
likewiſe promoted a great many of his relations. Decius, or 
Decimus Magnus Auſonius was deſcended of a noble family in 
Pourdeax, where his father, who was eſteemed a man of learn- 
ing, practiſed phyſic gratis. He himſelf, in his writings, 
gives an account of various circumſtances relating to his own 
family; and our readers will find the different opinions of 
critics concerning thoſe of his works that are ſtill extant in 
Baillet *. Tp | | 
 1hough Maximus pretended to govern almoſt all the pro- 
vinces that were ſubject to Gratian, yet, having” drained the 
zouth part of Britain of the troops that were deſtined for its 
defence, he ſhamefully expoſed that province to the ravages 
of the Scots and Picts, who from time to time continued to 
make inroads into the northern parts of it for more than half 
a century. 
iZuring the inſurrection in the Weſt, Thesdeſius continued 
at Confrantingple, or in its neighbourhood ; but he was no 
ſooner informed of the death of Gratian than he drew to- 
gether all his forces, wich a deſign to march againſt the 
uſurper, and prevent him from ſcizing on Ital and TP? I- 
{yricum, belonging to young Valentinian. AAaximits, how- 
ever, afluring him by his deputies, that he had no defign 
upon the dominions of Falentiniun, but that he would ſuffer 
him peaccably to reign in Italy, Africa, and Iliyr icum, T, heo- 


Theedeffus (leſius ſuſpended his journey; and' not long after, not judging 
acknow- it prucent to enter into a war againſt Maxinius, while the em- 
ledges pie was tareatened by tne barbarians, he agreed to the pro- 


Maximus poſal of an alliance made to him by the uſurper, and acknow- 
for nis col- ledging him in the end for his collegue, ſent one of the 
legue. bY 


* Baillet Jugemens des Scavans, Volt. Poet. Lat. C. 4. Sym- 
mach. Epiſt. 
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officers of his court into Egypt with orders to proclaim Max- 
imus there, and to cauſe his image to be ſet up in Alexan- 
did. | | 

Thebdleſius, fore months before the revolt of Maximus, 
had, on the nineteenth of Faruary, declared his fon Arcadins 
emperor, though he was then only about ſix years of age; 
and on the death of Grat:an he was looked upon as ſole em- 
peror of the weſtern as well as the caitern provinces; for 
Val II. who was then only about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and governed Italy, Maſt Ilhyricum, and Africa, 
had recourſe to him in all matters of moment. Probus, who 
had been pr:zfect of NMhyricum and /taly, and afterwards con- 
ful, had the chief direction of affairs under Falentinian, or 
rather under Ju/tina, who, by her eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
Arians with too much warmth, and thereby raiſing great 
diſturbances, ſeems to have reigned in her ſon's name. Dur- 
ing the coramotion in the Weſt, occaſioned by Maximus, 


| Theadsſins by his generals gained ſome advantages over the 


barbarians on the caſtern contines of the empire. 


83 
Theodo/mus 


— 


Arcadrus 
declared 
mperor. 


The year following, Proculus, count of the Eaft, was ig- 


nominiouſly depoſed on account of his mal-adminiſtration, 


particularly of his extortion. Jcarins, his frcceſtor, diſ- 
charged his office with great rigour and ſeverity, and put 
even the public magiſtrates to the rack in dehance of the 
laws, ſays Libanius. This year Autiach, and moſt of the 
other cities of Syria, were terribly afflicted with a famine, 
which, was attended with a dreadful plague. The poor, 
for want of bread, flocked from all parts to Antioch; and Ica- 
ius, though ſollicited by Libanins, neglecting to eaſe their 
calamities, and declaring that they were abhorred, and juſtly 


punithed, by the gods, great diſturbances thereupon en- 


jued, which however were appeaſcd without bloodihed. 
The:doſins, in the mean time, perſecuted his pagan ſub— 
jects, by publiſhing feveral edicts forbidding any one, on 
pain of death, or perpetual bauiſhment, to offer ſacriſices to 
idols; to conſult aruſpices or diviners of what denomination 
ſoever; or to practiſe any of thoſe ceremonies which had 
been forbidden by his Chriſtan predeceiiors. £4.:9a ms, on 
this occaſion, made a famous ipcech, which is itil] extant, 
in defence of the heathen temples and idols; and in the end, 
threatens, that the country people, who were the moit at- 
tached to the religion of their anceitors, if further provoked, 
would take up arms and defend thein by force. The country 
people, who in Latin were called pagaui, being zealoufly 
attached to their old ſuperitition, the name of pagans hence be- 


> 
— 


gan, about this time, to be given to all who worthipped 


idols, 

The pious emperor adopting ſome erroneous opinions that 
prevailed among the profetiors of Cmiſhanity, this year pub- 
liſhed a law forbidding the marrriages of coulin-germans as 

5 2 unlaw- 


T heode/cics 
perſecures 
his pagan 
ſubjects. 
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Theodo- unlawful; and even commanded the contracting parties to be 

us. burnt alive, their eſtates to be confiſcated, and their children 

. to be deemed illegitimate. By another law, he forbade the 

marrying of nieces under the {ame penalties ; which he ex- 

tended to the niece of a firſt wife. About the ſame time, he 

publiſhed another law, forbidding the Fews to buy Chriftian 

ſlaves; and another, againſt the biſhops and clergy of the 

ſectaries in Conflantinofle, whom he ordered to be driven out 

He re. of the city. Theodr/ius, who paſſed the greateſt part of this 

ceives a year at Conſtantinople, received a ſolemn embaily from SoporIIl. 

ſolemn king of Per/i, to ſolicit, or rather to buy, a peace with rich 
embaſſy — 

from the the Perſians and Remans, in virtue of which, the whole Eaſt 


king of ſtill enſoyed a profound tranquillity at the time he was com- 


Perſia, poſing his hiſtory; that is, about thirty-two years after. 
The dominions of Valentinian in the mean time being in- 
vaded by the Sarmatians, the emperor ſent one of his gene- 
A victory rals againſt them, who drove them back with great ſlaughter, 


gained and took a great number of priſoners. Valentinian, by the | 


over the dates of ſeveral of his laws, ſeems to have continued the 
Sarmati- whole ycar in /taly. About this time, Symmachus, being ap- 
aus, pointed prefect of Rome, acquitted himielf in that employ- 


ment with great reputation; and procured a law from the! 
emperor, moderating the expences of the new conſuls, præ- 


tors, and queſtors ; which had for a long time been ſo extra- 
vagant, that none but ſuch as had immenſe fortunes were able 
to bear them. | 

T heodofrus The Romans this year being threatened with a famine, on 


ſupplies account of the failing of the crops in Africa, Theodoſius ſent | 


ents. Orc/us writes that a treaty was concluded between | 


Rome with great = of grain to Rome from Egypt and Macedon; 1 


corn. for w 
Count Richomer, and alſo to Ryfinus, who, it ſeems, already 
made ſome figure in the emperor's court. Valentinian ſpent 
the year following in the northern parts of /taly; and, tho 
he cnacted ſeveral laws in favour of the Catholics, yet he 
ſuffered his mother Juſtina to perſecute and oppreſs them be- 

. cauſe they would not yield the great church of Milan to the 

He diſco- Arians, whom ſhe countenanced and protected. Theodoſius, 

vers a con- who in the mean time remained at Conſtantinople, diſcovered 

ſpiracy a dangerous conſpiracy againft himſelf; but nevertheleſs 

againſt eenerouſly forgave the conſpirators, and would not allow any 

bimſelf. inquiries to be made after their accomplices, though ſome 
perſons in whom he repoſed great confidence were ſuſpected 
to be in that number. | = | 

 Fhe emperor not long after, to his great affliction, loft his 
daughter Pulcheria, and alſo his wife Flaccilla, who is greatly 
praiſed both by the Chriſtian and pagan writers. 

Ihe next year, in the beginning of September, the emperor, 
with his eldeſt fon, Arcadius, marched from Con/tantinople 
againſt the Greuthougi, who threatned to paſs the Banube _ 
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der the conduct of Odotheus, whom Claudian honours with Theodo/rus 
the title of king. The barbarians were utterly defeated by Gn 
the two emperors, who returned with an incredible number He gains 
of captives to Conſtantinople, and entered that city in triumph a victory 
on the twelfth of Oober. Zoximus is the only writer who over the 
attributes the defeat of the barbarians to any other beſides the Greuthon- 


_ emperor. According to him, Promatus, general in Thrace, gr. 


defeated him by a ſtratagem. 
Theodoſius, ſoon after his return to Conſtantinople, married He mar- 


to his ſecond wife, Galla, the daughter of the empreſs Fu/- ries the 
tina, and ſiſter to the emperor Valentinian II. By her he had ſiſter of 
a ſon named Gratian, who died before his father; and a Yalentini- 
daughter named Galla Placidia, whom we ſhall afterwards an. 
have occaſion to mention. Valentinian ſpent this whole year 

in Milan and the cities of its neighbourhood : and there is no 

— 14 of any material — in which he was en- 

aged. 

n the very beginning of the following year, he pub- 

liſhed an edit, addreſſed to the magiſtrates of all the cities 

of the Eaſt, enjoining them to honour the feaſt of Eater, 

by ſetting at liberty all priſoners who were not confined for 
enormous crimes. The emperor, as cuſtom required, being 

obliged to celebrate the fifth year of the reign of Arcadius, ſo- 
lemniſed alſo the tenth year of his own reign, though he was 

then only in his ninth. To defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences, (for it appears on ſuch occaſions that each ſoldier 
received five pieces of gold,) an additional tax was laid on 

the people, which was every where peaceably ſubmitted to, 


except in Antioch; the inhabitants of which city inſulted the A ſedition 


governor in a tumultuous manner, and afterwards broke down in Antioch. 


' the emperor's ſtatues, and dragged them, with thoſe of his 
two ſons, Arcadius and Honorius, of the empreſs Flaccilla, and 


of his father Theodoſius, through the chief ſtreets of the city, 

uttering all the while moſt injurious and abuſive reflections 

againſt their perſons. A body of archers, however, enter-, 

ing the city, and wounding two of the rioters, the tumult 

was quelled in a few hours. The governor having recovered The 

his authority, not only put to death by tortures the ringlead- dreadful 
ers of the tumult, but alſo cauſed the children who had in- ſufferings 


ſulted the emperor's ſtatues to be executed with ſeveral per- of the Az- 


ſons who had been only ſpectators of the injuries offered 7/ochians 
them. A report in the mean time prevailing, that a body of in conſe- 
troops were approaching to put all the inhabitants to the quence of 
ſword, the citizens, in the greateſt conſternation, fled with it. 

their wives and families to the neighbouring mountains and 

deſarts; and though the report was ſoon diſcovered to be 

falſe, yet one half of the inhabitants did not for ſome time 

return. Theodsſius no ſooner heard of the inſurrection, than, 

in a tranſport of rage, he ordered the city to be laid in aſhes, 

and all thie inhabitants, without diſtinction, to be put to 


the ſword. He was the more exaſperated, as he had favoured 
E 4 | that 
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Theode/fus that city above all the reſt, and had even built two palaces, Þ © th: 
one at Daphne, and the other in the old city, beſides ſeveral Þ } : 
other ſtructures, with a delign of reſiding ſome time there. for 


His wrath, however, ſoon aſſwaging, he revoked the order Þ an 
he had given, and contented himſelt, for the preſent, with] pe 
cauſing the public baths, the theatre, and the ciſcus to be | thi 
Mut up, with degrading the city from the rank oi a metro- I W. 
polis, and ſubjecting it, as a common village, to its rival Þ di. 
Laodicea. He alſo withdrew the donative of bread, which Þ th 
was daily diſtributed among its poor inhabitants. co 
Theſe puniſhments were inflicted on the Antiochians in] th 
general; but at tne ſame time, two chief officers, named | th 
Cœſarius and Hllebichus, both of whom are commended as | ac 
men of great integrity, were ſent to Autioch, to try and pu- | * 
niſh ſuch as had been concerned in the late riot. The two | 0 
commiſſioners, the day after their arrival in the city, ſum- | th 
moned all the members of the ſenate to their lodging, and] c 
heard with great patience what they had to alledge in their] d- 
own defence, and in that of their fellow citizens. After va- þ h. 
rious enquiries they diſmiſſed them, highly ſatished with the þ A 
treatment they had found, eſpecially from Vllebichus, who Þ 4 
could not refrain from tears, when they, throwing thein- þ n 
ſelves at his icet, implored his protection. fe 
Next day, however, the ſcene changed, for Hllebicbus ha- fe 
ving cauſed great numbers of all ranks to be ſeized in the | 15 
night-time, upon private informations, repaired carly next Þ u 
morning to the place where juſtice was adminiſtred, ſen- Þ d 
tenced ſuch of the priſoners as owned their crimes to death, Þ u 
and ordered thoſe who denied it to be cruelly racked, with- I 4 
out thewins the leaſt pity or compaſſion. Not ſatisficd with þÞ it 
cauſing pertons of quality ts be racked like ſlaves, he threat- It! 
ened to lay the city mn athes, and put the whabitants to the 1 4 
iword, unſeſs they made a timely diſcovery of all who were 1 4 
in the leaſt concerned in the tumult. No tears nor intrea- | , 
ties could procure any reſpite to the guilty. St. Chry/oftom | T7 
mentions a lady of the firit quality, who ſeeing her fon ap- Þ b 
prehended by an officer on horſeback, laid hold of his bridle, Þ 3 
and ſuffered herielf to be dragged in that manner througi: Þ 
the ſtreets to the tribunal, where with her hair diſnevelled, Þ © 
and bathed in tears, ſhe threw herſelf at the feet of E!l-bichus, | © 


Who remained dear to her intreaties. That pious biſhop, 
who with ſome others of the ſacerdotal order was admitted 
into the hall where the criminals were examined and tortured, I 
exerted all his eloquence to move the judges to compaſſion. 
In this he was ſeconded by the hermits, who were very nu- 
mcrous in the neighbourhood of Antioch ; and one of them, 
named 3Z2cedmins, univerſally revered for his ſanctity, meet- 
ing the two commiſſioners in the forum on horſeback, boldly 
ordered them to diſmount, and addreſſed them in a peremp- 
tory ſtile. advifing them, among other things, to conſider, 
that other ſtaturs might be eaſily raiſed in the room of thole 

| that 
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1 * a ſingle life that he ſhould take away. The eccleſiaſtics 
and hermits having at length prevailed on the judges to ſuf- 
pend the execution of the criminals till the emperor's fur- 
ther pleaſure ſhould be known, thoſe who were found guilt 
were conducted to priſon under a ſtrong guard, and the re 
© diſmiſſed. Amongſt the former were all thoſe who compoſed 
the ſenate and council.; and their eſtates and effects being 
confiſcated, their wives and children were obliged to lie in 
the ſtreets, as their neareſt relations would not harbour 
them, from an apprehenſion of being looked upon as their 
ga ccomplices. ; 

The hermits propoſed to go and intercede with the empe- 
3 ror in perſon; but, by the advice of the commiſſioners, 


N OY 


they only drew up a memorial, with which Cæſarius _ 
© ceeded to Canſtantinople with ſuch ſpeed, that on the ſixth 
day at noon he reached the capital, though it is about hve 
hundred miles diſtant from Anutioch. Flawianus, biſhop of 
' Antixch, had gone to Con/tantineple ſome time before, with 
a view to intercede for his citizens, and ſoften the good- 

natured emperor, The ſpeech he made to him ſo deeply af- 
fected THeolloſius, that he could not refrain from tears, nor 


| forbear crying out, That he pardoned the ungrateful city. This 


is 8, Chryſs/tom's account; but Libanins and Theodoret tell 
us, that the emperor, though ſoftened by the biihop's ſpeech, 
did not grant a general pardon till after he received the her- 
mits memorial, and heard the interceſſion of Cæſarius. He 


' accordingly wrote a letter to the Autiochians, ſhewing, that They are 
it was not without good reaſon that he had treated them with pardoned 
that ſeverity ; and adding, That as his anger, hotuever juſt, by Theodbo- 
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ö 4 that were demoliſhed ; but that the emperor, nat withſtand- Theade/fus 
ing all his power, was not able to make the leaſt reparation 


04 ſoon appeaſed, he pardoned all without exception, whether con- fu, and 


- demned to death or banifhment ; reſlored them to their eftates, the city is 
heir ſhews, baths, theatres, and territory, and to their city the reſtored to 
rights of a metropolis. The arrival of the meſſenger who all its pri- 


brought this letter cauſed the greateſt excels of joy at Autioch, vileges, 


a long account of which we have in St. Chry/s/to. 


Maximus, in the mean time, raiſed far greater diſturban- Maximus 
ces in the Weſt, by unexpectedly marching an army over invades 


the Alps, with a deſign to ſeize on Valentiniau's dominions. the domi- 


The young prince, not being in a condition to itop the pro- nions of 


ca, with his mother Fu/tina, and the prefect Probus, to im- an. 
plore the aſſiſtance of Theods/rrs, The pious emperor wrote 
to the prince, laying all his misfortunz2s to the charge of his 
embracing Arianiſm, and perſecuting the Catholics, and ſoon 
after coming to 1 he prevailed with him to return 
to the orthodox faith. Theo, dreading the evils that at- 
tend a civil war, attempted by an embafſty to perſuade the 
tyrant to reſtore to Yalentiiun the uiurped provinces ; but 
Maximus, refuſing to hearken to any propoſals, come 

TE 


greſs of the uſurper, abandoned Italy, and fled to Theſſaloni- Valentini- 
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Theodefius his hoſtilities in Italy, and the year after, was acknowledge] 
== in Rome, and in all the provinces of Africa. The emperor, 
—.— his propoſal rejected, raiſe; þ 
Theodsfrus an army with all poſſible diſpatch, and having committed! 
* marches the government of the eaſtern provinces to faithful and pry. þ 
againſt dent perſons, he began his march for tab), in the begin- 
him. ning of ſummer, in hopes of ſurpriſing Maximus. The im- 


in the mean time, upon 


perial army arrived at the Save in Pannonia before the enemy 


had the leaſt notice of their approach; and one of the ge. 


nerals of Maximus attempting to oppoſe them, was entirely 


defeated, and he himſelf drowned in the river. When Je- 
dofius arrived at the Drave, Marcellinus, the brother of Max- 
imus, Oppoſed him at the head of an army far more nume-! 
rous than his own ; but in the engagement that enſued, he 
alſo was entirely defeated. Maximus ſeems to have been in! 
this action, or at no great diſtance from the field of battle; 
for both Pacatus and St. Ambroſe write, that after his forces 
were twice defeated, he fled with the troops that attended 
him, and the remains of his ſhattered army, to Aquileia.! 
Maximus Theogofius ſoon after coming before that city, the uſurper was Þ 
is dehver- delivered to him in chains. As Maximus was, or pretended Þ 
ed to him to be, touched with remorſe for the crimes he had com- 
in chains, mitted, Theodoſius began to look upon him with an eye of þ 
and be- compaſſion, which making thoſe about him fear he would 
headed. pardon him, they ſtruck off his head, without waiting the“ 


A.D.388. emperor's orders. Arbogaſtes, one of the emperor's generals, 


being ſent into Gaul againſt Victor the ſon of Maximus, whom 
he had declared Auguſtus, took him priſoner, and put him to 
death. Such was the end of a war, that had threatened the 


empire with endleſs calamities. 


The ele- Theodeſius acquired more honour by his clemency and mo- 
mencyand deration than by his victory. Immediately after the death Þ 
moderati- of Maximus he publiſhed a general amneſty, and was ſo far 


on of he- from perſecuting the relations and adherents of the uſurper, 


edofus, that he would not even ſuffer them to be reproached with | 


their rebellion. He ordered the uſurper's wife and daughters 
to be ſet at liberty, ſettled a conſiderable penſion upon them, 
and charged one of their kinſmen to take care that no one 
injured or inſulted them. But what St. Ambroſe and Zoxi- 
mus himſelf moſt of all admired in Theodsſius, was his not on- 
ly reſtoring to Valentinian his own ſhare, when no one was 
in a condition to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of the 
whole empire, but his generouſly relinquiſhing to him Gaul, 

Spain, and Britain, which Gratian had 26s A poſſeſſed. 
The A- While Theodeſius was purſuing the war in Ihricum, the 
rians raiſe Arians at Con/tantinople, upon a falſe report that his army 
qiſturban- was cut off, roſe in a tumultuous manner, ſet fire to the 
ces in Cen houſe of Nectarius, the orthodox biſhop, who periſhed in the 
fantinofie flames, and committed ſeveral other diſorders. The A- 
rians, ſoon after hearing of the emperor's ſucceſs, were 
greatly terrified ; but having recourſe to the clemency of 
Arcadius, 
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Arcadius, that young prince not only pardoned them, but Theode/fus 
prevailed with his father to confirm the pardon he granted 
them. : 

Theodefius ſeems to have ſpent the winter at Milan, and 

about the end of the year he received a deputation from the 

Ryman ſenate, who earneſtly intreated him to give them 


had been removed by Gratian. The emperor at firſt ſeemed 
inclined to grant them their requeſt, but was in the end per- 
ſuaded by. St. Ambroſe to deny it. ; 


Some months after, Theodoſius publiſhed two ſevere laws Several 


another, prohibiting all laws pub- 


public diſputes concerning religion, under the ſevereſt pe- liſhed by 
nalties. In the end of May, Theodoſius repaired to Rome, with Theodsfrus 
young Valentinian and his ſon . Honorius, whom he had ſent who viſits 
for from Conſtantinople, after the defeat of Maximus. The Rome, 
poet Claudian tells us, that at Rome he received ambaſſadors A. D. 38g. 
ſent by the king of Perſia to treat with him about a peace 

between the two empires. According to Prudentius, the 
converſion of the ſenate and people of Rome to the Chriſtian 

religion was owing to Theedo/ius's journey thither, not that 

he uſed any violence, for he indifferently raiſed Pagans and 
Chriſtians to the firſt employments of the ſtate ; but ſuch 

was the force of his example, that few, either in the 

ſenate or among the p2ople, were fo attached to their errors 

as to withſtand it. The idols, ſays St. Jerom, are every where 

pulled down, and their temples abandoned. The capital, formerly 

a much frequented, is now turned into a deſart; the other tem- 

ples are covered with duſt, and filled with cobwebs ; the whole city 

crouds to the tombs of the martyrs, and the people in paſſing by 

the ancient temples, behold them with joy ready to If 58 

many of the ſtatues of the gods were the work of the beſt 

artificers of antiquity, Theodoſius would not ſuffer them to 

be deſtroyed, but ordered them to be removed to the public 

ſquares, where they ſerved as ornaments to the city. 

Theodoſjus, after ſtaying three months at Rome, returned Valentini- 
to Milan, where it is probable, from the dates of ſome of an con- 
his laws, that he ſpent the winter. Valentinian the following cludes a 
ſpring marched into Gaul againſt the Franks ; but all that we peacewith 
know of his expedition is, that Marcomir and Sunno, two theFranks 
chiefs of the Franks, delivered hoſtages to him, and that the 
emperor took up his winter quarters at Triers. 

Mean while, an inſurrection happened in Alexandria, on Inſurrec- 
the following occaſion, which contributed to the ruin of tion in A. 
idolatry in Egypt, The biſhop of Alexandria intending to lexandria. 
convert an old temple of Bacchus, a grant of which he had - 
obtained from the emperor, into a church, found in clearing 
out of the rubbiſh ſeveral obſcene figures, which, to ridicule 


the ſuperſtition of the heathens, he cauſed to be c__— to 


public view. This ſo provoked the Pagans, that flying to 


arms, they cut great numbers of the Chriſtians in pieces; 


and 
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Theodefrus and thee laſt, at length, handing on their own defence, an 


* being ſu; porto ed by the few ſoldiers in Alexandria, a civil 


All the 


war was thus kindled within the walls of the city. The 


Pagaps made the temple of Serapis a fortreſs, and when they] 
ſurprit ed any Ch iHiane. dragged them thither, and eiche 


forced them, by the molt « exquiſite torments, to ſacrifice to 
tet col, or, upon their reſul ial racked tnem to death, 
Theadofous, upon being 1 informed of the tumult, e. *tolled tho 
ho had choſcn rather to die than Heri ze to idols. H 
would not, however, ſuſfer their des ta to be revenget 


2 
* 
A 
w 


on thoſe at whoſe hands they had received the crown of 


martyrdom, but readily forzave them. Nevertheleſs, the 
Pagans who were concerned in the tumult, being apprehen- 
five or his reſentment, diſperſed themſelves a among the neigh- 


bor; ring cities, and even into diitant countries. The tem-! 


ple of Sorapir, in confequence of the emperor's order, was 
reduced to ruins, and the idol burnt. The Egyptians con- 
clugo! th: at now their favour: 0 idol was deſtroycd, the Ni; 
would no longer overfiow, and that a general famine would 
conſequently enſue ; but when they obſe zrved, on the con- 
trary, that the river ſwelled to a greater height than had been 
known in the memory of man, many of them renounced 
the worinip of idols, and acored the God of the Chriſtians. 
The bithop of Alexandria, not ſatished with demoliſhing 


temples in the temple of Scrapis, encouraged the people, ſupported | Dy 
Eeypt de- the governor of the province, and the der of the 


molithed, 


Th ec, {is 
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troops, to pull down and level with the ground all the other 
temp! oy oratories, chapels, and places {et apart for the wor- 
ſhip of the idols throughout apt, cauſing every where the 
tatues of the gods to be either burnt or melted down. Tj- 
oel returned the biſhop public thanks for the zeal he had 
urn d on that occaſion ; and ſoon after, ne publiſhed a 

aw, for VIEWING, on pain of death, the ſubjects of the empire 
_ offer? ny kind of 1a crifice to idols, and declaring the 
eitates of thoſe confiſcated, who ſhould burn incenſe before 
them. . | 

Phe emperor Toecds/us continued almoſt all the following 
VYCar in the north parts of * Ttaly, and publiſhed ſome goo! 
laws, one particularly ordering thoſe who thould de guilty 
of unnatural Juft to be publicly burnt alive. ihe year 
atter, on the 14th of yl, he {ct out from Apulia for Cu- 
/anttn:ifle, leaving the whole management of affairs to V- 
lentinian, 3555 V Tor the t vec ntieth year of his age. Upon nts 
return to AZacedom he found that province in great con— 
tuſton, owing to a body of barbarians, who ſkulkins 
about in the v 700ds, haraſted the inhabitants by uncxpecte! 
incurions. Having diſcovered their lurking places, the em- 
peror led his army aga! uff them, and cut great numbers of 
them in pieces; but while his troops were refreſhing them— 
ſelves after the engagement, the barbarians who remained 
Iurprited them, and would either have killed or taken the 


emperor, 


O o 6¹ 


| emperor, had he not been ſeaſonably reſcued by Promotus, Theodaſius 


ge the general, at the danger of his own life. J edgar, upon 
Tue his return to Conſtantinople, made it his chief ſtudy to ſup- 
n they! preſs idolatry and Arianiſm. i | 1 
ehe In the mean time, the pagans in Italy, and ſuch of the ſe- Va _ 
ice to nators of Rome as continued ſtill attached to the ſuperitition 44 refuſes 
catch. of their anceſtors, ſent a deputation to Yalentinian, intreat- — reſtore 
thaſe ing him to reſtore to their prieſts and temples thoſe privi- - e privi- 
He leges which they had enjoyed till the time of Gratian ; but leges to 
enge they could not obtain their requeſt. Not long after, the the tem- 
n of | barbarians threatening to pals the Alps towards Rhœtia, the ples. 
| the | emperor refolved to quit Gaul, and haſten to Aidan, to make 
hen. head againſt them. On his march he ſent for 9z. Amoroje, 
eigh. | deſiring him to meet him at Vienne, that he might receive 
te. | from him the ſacrament of baptiſm ; but before the biſhop 
was þ reached Henne, the unfortunate prince was inhumanly mur- 
con. dered. The author of this barbarous deed is generally fup- 
NV poſed to have been Argobaſtes, a Front by nation, who had 
oulg been firſt promoted by Gratzan, and after the death of that 
-on. prince advanced to the poſt of general by the ſoldiery, who 
cen bighly eſteemed him for his experience in military affairs, 
ed his liberality, and diſintereſtedneſs. He acquitied himſelf in 
5 that poſt, for ſome time, with great fidelity and moderation, 
ne but upon the departure of Theodgſius for Conftantinopie, he ar- 
by ' rogated to himſelf the power of controuling the young 
the | prince, and governing the court with an abſolute ſway. He 
ner diſcharged the officers of the army whom he believed at- 
or. | fached to Yalentinian, and put £renks in their room, in whom 
the | be could conſide; and alſo conferred civil employments on 
11 his own creatures, without the emperor's conſent. Valenti- 
ad | iu, no longer able to brook ſuch a ſhameful ſervitude, gave 
4 irorbaſtes a paper, containing an abrogation of his command; 
755 but Argalaſtes no ſooner peruſed it, than he tore it in great 
bh, | contempt, and throwing it on the ground, told the emperor, 
io | That as be had not received his authority from him, it toas not in 
his pomver to dive/t him of it. A few days after, Valentinian Falente m 
4 was murdered, according to the moſt general account, by ay is mur- 
ot aitalins hired by Argobaſtes. He was then in the twenty-firſt dered. 
ty year of his age, having born the title of emperor ſixteen A. D. 92, 
Ry years and about fix months, but having reigned, after the - 
th death of his brother Gratian, eight years and nine months. 
= His body was interred near that of his brother at Milan, on 
7 which occaſion St. Ambroſe pronounced an oration in praiſe 
f of the deccaſed prince, who, according to him and moſt 
5 other writers, would have equalled, if not eclipſed, the glo- 
| ry of the beft emperors, had he been ſuffered to live longer; 
a being of a lively genius, valiant, ſober, liberal, ſincere in 
f his friendihip, intircly unbiaſſed in the adminiſtration of jul— 


tige, and guided by merit alone in the diſpoſal of employ- 
S 7 * g 


ments. His two ſiſters, Ju/ffa and Greta, continued at J. 
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T heodoſius lan, and there embraced the ſtate of virginity. His ſiſter 
33 Galla, married to Theodoſius, died, two years after; in 
child- bed. | „ | 
Arbogaſtes Upon the death of Valentinian, Argobaſtes, inſtead of ſeizing 
ſets up upon the empire, conferred it upon one Eugenius, who had 
Eugenius formerly taught grammar, was generally eſteemed on ac- 
in his count of his eloquence, and by the intereſt of Argobaſtes had 
room. riſen to the poſt of ſecretary. According to "= Euge- 
nius had been privy to the murder of the emperor. Though 
the purple was conferred on him, yet the whole - 4 under- 
ſtood that the whole power was in the hands of Ar 
Eugenius being greatly favoured by the Pagans, ſeemed to 
countenance them in his turn ; N in the very beginning 
of his reign he wrote to St. Ambroſe, who, after he was 
preſſed by ſome of his friends, returned him an anſwer, and 
treated him with all the reſpect due to an emperor. 


Some diſ- During theſe tranſactions, Ryfinus, the favourite of They- | 


turbances do/ius, raiſed ſome diſturbances at his court. Not ſatisfied 
raiſed at with the conſular dignity to which he was raiſed this year, 
the court he aſpired to the prefecture of the Eaſt, which was held by 
of Theo- Tatianus ; and that he might open a way for his own prefer- 
gofius, ment, he procured the condemnation both of Tatianus and 
his ſon Proculus, prefect of Conſtantinople, according to Z- 
ſimus, upon a falſe accuſation of oppreſſion, though from 
Libanius, and the laws enacted on this occaſion, it would 
ſeem that both were guilty. _—_— not ſatished with the 
diſgrace of Tatianus and the death of his fon, prevailed upon 
Theodoſius to enact an unjuſt law, declaring the whole na- 
tion of the Lyc:ans, who were the countrymen of Tatianus, 
infamous, depriving them of all their employments, and 
rendering them for ever incapable of any preferment. This 
unjuſt law was afterwards revoked by Arcadius; but Rufinus, 
in the mean time, obtained his wiſh, and was appointed 

prefect of the Eaſt. | 
who re- Before this affair was ended, news of the death of Yalenti- 
ceives an nian, and the uſurpation of Eugenius, were brought to Con- 
embaſſy /fantinople, and, a few days after, ambaſſadors arrived from 
from Eu- the uſurper, who being admitted to an audience, propoſed an 
genius, alliance between Theodyſius and Eugenius. Theodoſius received 
them in a very obliging manner, and diſmiſſed them loaded 
with rich preſents. Several biſnops accompanied the chief 
ambaſſador, and laboured earneſtly to clear Argobaſtes from 
the charge of murdering Valentinian, which they alledged 
was a falſe and groundleſs aſperſion. Theadefius, however, 
reſolved to attack the uſurper; but as he confided more in 
the aſſiſtance of heaven than his armies, he began with vi- 
ſiting all the churches of his capital, attended by ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, and a great croud of people, imploring with them 
the favour and protection of the Almighty. While his mi- 
lirary preparations were carrying on, he publiſhed ſeveral 
lerere Jaws againſt heretics, againſt allowing a ſanctuary fer 
| criminals 


gobaſtes, | 


in 
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e- | 
” | of January, or, according to ſome, on the 20th of November, declared 


he declared his ſecond fon Honorius, Auguſtus. Auguſtus. 
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The following year, among ſeveral excellent laws which 


ins | he publiſhed, was one abrogating an ancient law by which 
bay words againſt the prince. Theodoſius paſſed this whole year 
at Conſtantinople, making the neceſſary preparations for the 
dangerous war he was reſolved to undertake, and on the 15th Honorius 


thoſe were puniſhed with death who only uttered ſeditious 


Eugenius, the preceding year, had gained conſiderable ad- 


„ vantages over the Franks in Gaul; but this year he repaired 


to /taly, and having been ſollicited by three ſucceſſive em- 


baſſies from the Roman ſenate, he, not able to reſiſt their 
importunity, reſtored the Pagan religion and temples to 
their former luſtre, and ſuffered their ancient ceremonies and 
| ſacrifices to be renewed at Rome. The year following, Theodo/zus 
 Theodofrus, in the end of May, left Conſtantinople, and began marches 
his march for Italy. Having defeated and ſlain Hlavianus, againſt 
præfect of Italy, who defended the Alps, he marched for Eugenius. 
| Aqueleza, and about thirty-ſix miles from that city was met A. D. 394. 
by Eugenius at the head of his army. The troops of Theodo- 
ſeus were reinforced by large bodies of Armenians, Iberians, 
and Arabians, and alſo of Goths, and other barbarous nations 
beyond the Danube, headed by their reſpective chiefs, among 
whom was Alaric, whoſe name is famous in hiſtory: The 
action was begun by theſe auxiliaries, who were ſoon thrown 
into diſorder by the regular troops of Eugenius; but being 
rallied by one of their leaders, and ſupported by the Ramans, 
the battle was renewed, and laſted till 

the Goths and other auxiliaries above ten thouſand were 
killed, but of the Romans who ſupported them, only a ſmall 
number. Theodofius was preſſed by ſome of his generals to 
\ retire in the night, and put off the deciſion of the war till 
another campaign; but refuſing to hearken to their remon- 


night came on. Of 


ſtrances, he next morning entered the enemy's camp, when Eugenius 


| leaſt expected, and in a ſhort time totally routed them. Zo- defeated. 
* /mus attributes the gaining the victory to the ſurpriſe ; but 
| the eccleſiaſtical writers ſay, that Theodoſius was encouraged 
in the night by the Apoſtles St. John and St. Philip, and 
that the enemy were diſconcerted, in which they have the 
- concurrence of ſeveral hiſtorians, by a moſt dreadful ſtorm 
that blew directly in their faces. Part of the troops of Eu- 
| genius, who had ſubmitted to Theodo/ius, went and brought He is ta- 


im priſoner before the emperor, who reproached him with ken, 


the murder of Valentinian, with the calamities he had brought 
on the empire by his unjuſt uſurpation, and with putting his 


confidence in Hercules, in defiance of the only true God ; ard put 


| for on his chief ſtandard he had diſplayed the image of that to death, 
fabulous deity. While Eugenius lay proſtrate at the empe- by his 
 tor's feet, his own ſoldiers ſtruck off b 
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fer | _ criminals in churches, and againſt practiſing the ceremonies Theodofins 


an religion, — 
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64 A-GENERAL HESTORY | 
Theodo/ins it to their companions, who were ſtill in arms, they imme. : 
ke—y— diately ſubmitted to Ter. Arbogaftes fled to the moun- 
tains, but being informed that diligent ſearch was making!“ 
for him, he laid violent hands on himſelf. The pious em-! 
peror, not ſatisfied with pardoning the children of Euveniuh 
and 4rboga/trs, appointed proper perions to convince them! 

of the errors of Paganiſm, which they had no ſooner re- 

nounced, than he took them under his protection, put them 
in poſlefiion of their paternal eſtates, and raiſed them to! 
conſiderable employments. | | | 
Honorius Upon the defeat of Eugenius, the emperor, who expreſſed he 
declared a great concern for the blood that had been ſhed, cauſed a 
emperor general amneſty to be proclaimed, and ſending for his ſe-. ! 
of the cond fon Honorius, upon his arrival in Italy, he declared him! 
Welt, emperor of the Weſt, aſſigning him for his ſhare Italy, Gaul, 
A. D. 394. Spain, Britain, Africa, and I/Ye/i-Hyricum, and appointing 
Stilicho his firſt general and prime miniſter, who had married“ 
Serena, the daughter of the emperor's brother Honorius. The 
odo/ius received a deputation from the Roman ſenate, to con- 

gratulate him on his late victory, and to beg the conſulſhip 

of the enſuing year for the two brothers Ohbrius and Provi- 

nus. The emperor granted their requeſt, exhorting them, 

at the ſame time, with great zeal, to rengunce the errors in 

which they had been brought up, and yield to the force of Þ 
that truth which now generally prevailed, # 
The tranquillity of the Weft being ſoon reftored, T herd;- 
firs, the following year, was preparing to return to Conſlan- 1 
tiuaple, when he was ſeized with a dropty, occaſioned by the] 
great fatigues he had undergone in the late war. As ſoon as 
Theedofeus he perceived himſelf to be in danger, he made his will, by 
dividesthe which he divided the empire, bequeathing the Eaſt to his 
empire eldeſt ſon Arcadius, and the Weit to Hongrius. He likewiſe 
between confirmed the pardon to all thoſe who had born arms 
Jas wo againit him, and remitted a tribute which had proved very 
ſons. burdenfoume to the people, charging his ſons to fee his will 
duly executed as to theſe two points. He died at Milan, 
His death on tae 317th of January, two days before he had ended the 
A. D. 395. ſixteenth year of his reign, being then, at moſt, in the fiftieth 
vear of his age. His body was embalmed, and conveyed 
from Milan to Conſtantinople, where it was interred by Arca- 

dirs with extraordinary pomp and magnificence. 
Tit: cha- Thoeede/zzis, according to the teſtimony of all authors, whe- 
rater. ther Pagan or Chriſtian, Zeſimus alone excepted, was en- 
dowed in an eminent degree with every virtue becoming a 
prince, wichout the allay of one ſingle vice. He was in- 
deed naturally choleric, and apt, in the firſt tranſports of 
his pation, to iſſue ſuch orders as favoured of cruelty ; but 
as he was ſoon appealed, we have but one inſtance of thcir 
being put in execution, before he had time to revoke them, I 
ramely, the famous maſſacre of the inhabitants of Thc//alo- 
rica, Ihe emperor, upon heating that the Theſſalonians in I 
an 
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an inſurrection had murdered his lieutenant of Ihricum, be- Theoaęſfus 
cauſe he had refuſed, at their requeſt, to ſet a priſoner at li. 
berty, immediately ordered all who were concerned in the 
murder to be put to death ; but, at the interceſſion of St. 
Ambroſe, and other biſhops aſſembled at Milan, where he 
then was, he revoked his orders, and pardoned them. Some 
time after, however, his miniſters repreſenting to him, that 
the Theſſalonians had been encouraged by his lenity to the 
Antiochtans ; and that his indulgence would only give occa- 
lion for new inſurrections, his wrath was kindled anew to 
ſuch a degree, that, forgetting the promiſe of pardon already 
given, he ſent a body of troops to Theſſalonica, to revenge 
on the inhabitants the death of his lieutenant. According- 
ly, when the citizens were aſſembled to view the games in the 
circus, the ſoldiers fell upon them, and without any regard to 
ſex, age, or condition, or without diſtinction of guilty or 
innocent, cruelly maſlacred, in the ſpace of three hours, 
above ſeven thouſand perſons, many of whom were ſtrangers, 
who had come to Theſſalonica to ſee the ſports. The empe- 
ror being upbraided with his cruelty, and denied entrance 
into the great church of Milan by St. Ambreſe, till he had 
cxpiated fo public a crime by as public a repentance, readily 
ſubmitted to the diſcipline of the church, and returning to 
the palace with tears in his eyes, performed with great hu- 
mility all the duties of an open pennance, in which ſtate 
he continued for eight months. To prevent both himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors from being guilty of the like cruelty for 
the future, he enacted a law, or rather enforced the obſer- 
vance of an ancient law, by which all criminals were to 
have a reſpite of thirty days allowed them between the pro- 
nouncing the ſentence of death and their execution. 

We ſhall conclude our account of Theodoſrus with men- Account 
tioning the writers who flouriſhed during his reign, Sym- of the au- 
machus, the Pagan orator, was celebrated both on account thors that 
of his birth and eloquence. He was ſon of L. Aurelius Auianus flouriſhed 
Symmachus, prefect of Rome. He was high pontiff of the during his 
Pagans, and ſucceflively quæſtor, prætor, corrector, or go- reign, 
vernor of Lucania, proconſul of Africa, prefect of Rome, 
and conſul. He was a moſt zealous patron of idolatry, and 
on that account baniſhed by * but ſoon after re- 
called. His ſon, whom he educated himſelf with great care, 
roſe to be prætor, during which office he expended two 
thouſand pounds weight of gold. The ſpeeches of the el- 
der Symmachus have been long ſince loſt; but his letters have 
reached our times. 

The Latin poet Rufus Feſtus Avienus, part of whoſe works 
have reached cur times, is ſuppeſed to have flouriſhed un- 
der Thecdoſius. Victor, the hiſtorian, who cloſes his hiſtory 
with a kind of panegyric on Theods/ius, is thought to have 
lived in his time. The Notitia, or ſtate of the provinces of 
the empire, publiſhed by Surita, with the Itinerary of An- 
toninus is ſuppoſed to have been written in the time of Theo- 

"05; 9 F doſtus. 
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Theod:frus daſius. The five books of Flavius Vegetius Renatus, on the 


—— military art, are addreſſed to the emperor, whom, however, 
he ſometimes ſtiles Valentinian, and ſometimes Theod/ins. 


The cha- A Arcadius and Honorius, the ſons of Theods/ius, were too 
racter of young to govern of themſelves, the former, being but 
N ziuus, cighteen years old, and the latter not eleven; the father, on 
Prime- mi- his death-bed, committed his eldeſt ſon to the care of Rufnus ; 
niſter to and the younger to that of Stilicho. Rnjinus was a native of 


The philoſopher Themiſtius flouriſhed under Theods/ins, and 
was no leſs eſteemed by the Greeks, than Symmachus by the 
Latins. Gregory Nanzianzen ſtiles him the king of eloquence, 
and 2dds, that he excelled in every thing, but molt of all in 
the art of ſpeaking. He reſided at Conftantineple, and 
2ucht philoſophy gratis to great numbers of ſcholars. All 
the emperors who reigned in his time ſhewed him great re- 
ſpect, and Theadoſius raiſed him to the dignity of prefect of 
Conſlantinople. Of his orations thirty-three have reached 
our times, compriſing one in the Latin tongue, which ſeve- 
ral critics ſuppoſe not to be his. Hunapius was a cotempo- 
rary of Themi/tius, and both profeſſed the Pagan religion. 
He taught rhetoric in Lydia, wrote the lives of the ſophiſts, 
and alſo a hiſtory of the emperors. In the reign of Theods- 


/15, two philoſophers, named Pafpus and Othes, ſſouriſhed at 


Jexandria. The former wrote a general deſcription of the 
earth, and ſome other books, on different ſubjects ; and the 
latter publiſhed a treatiſe on the overflowing of the Nile, 
befides ſeveral, on other ſubjects. 
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The Hiſtory of the Haſteru and Weſtern Empires, till the 
extinfion of tie latter under Auguſtulus. 


Arcadius. Fauſe, in Caſcony; was tall and well ſhaped, of a graceful 


The cha- 


mein and ſprightly genius. He profeſſed the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and had the art to ſecure the friendſhip and favour of 
Thecdſius, who, when he ſet out to make war on Hugeniuss, 
left him at Coiſcantinople veſted with almoſt an abſolute and 
unlimited power. He could never have gained the eſteem 
and confidence of Theodloſius without the appearance, at leaſt, 
of picty, joined to his uncommon talents. Claudian, how- 
ever, and ſeveral other writers, eharge him with avarice, 
ambition, cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, and many other vices. 
Stilicho, ho ruled in the Weſt, under Honorius, with no 


raster of Jeſs abſoiute ſway than Rufinus did in the Eaſt under Arcod:- 
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He bore arms from his child- 


wie go- nod, andiofe by degrees to the poſt of general both of horte 
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prince mult have entertained a great opinion of him, ſince 
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he gave him his niece Serena in marriage, whom he had 
adopted as his daughter. Zoſimus and Claudian are very lavith 


in his praiſes, and particularly commend his moderation : bur 
other writers charge him even with a deſign of rang ſon 


to the empire, and depoling his lawful ſovereign 


noris, 
his ward and his ſon-in-law; for that prince married ſuccei— 


fively both $7/:cho's daughters. Zeſimus endeavours to clear 
him of this charge, but at the ſame time owns him to have 


been, in the higheſt degree, corrupt and partial in the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice; and to have acquired, in a ſhort time, 


by his rapacity and oppreſſion, immenſe riches. 


According to Zeſimus indeed, the chief miniſters of both Both of 
the young emperors agreed in plundering the provinces and them 
impoveriſhing whole nations to enrich themſelves, though agree in 


they were at the ſame time moſt jealous rivals of each others plunder- 
 erandure. Silichs pretended, that Theods/ius, at his death, ing the 


had committed to his care both princes, and the manage- people. 


ment of the affairs of both empires. Nuſinus, on the other 
& BE! 7 - | 
hand, not ſatisfied to rule with an abſolute ſway under Arca- 


is dis, began to aſpire to the ſovereignty, and with that view 
* cndcavoured to get the young emperor to marry his daugh- 


ter; which ſcheme proved ineffectual, and ſerved only to 


heighten the people's averſion to him. 


5 
4 


x 


dreſs, of a haughty and imperious temper, ſoon gained an 


7 


The young emperor, at the perſuaſion of the eunuch Eu- 
trips, married Eudoxia, the daughter of the famous count 


and general Bauto, a Frank by nation, who had been conſul 


about ten years before. Eudoxia being a woman of great ad- 


abſolute ſway over the weak prince her huſband. I writero 


T7 


! which, ſhe ſcrupled not to commit acts of the greateſt in- 


agree in accuſing her of an inſatiable avarice ; to fatisry 


'* juſtice. She had, however, ſome outward appearance of pi- 
ty; favoured the Catholics ; ſhewed great reſpect to the 


prelates and clergy ; and, having prevailed on the emperor to 
demoliſh ſeveral temples in Gaza, ſhe built in that city a 


lately and moſt magnificent church; on which account the 
' was publicly commended by St. CHs, whom, however, 


ſhe afterwards cruelly perſecuted. 
Rufinus was not only diſappointed in his ſchemes of an al- 


Stilicho 


# lance with the imperial family, but was threatned with a war claims the 
from Stlicho, who was preparing to march into the Eaſt aqmin;. 


againſt him. Too avert the danger which threatned him, he 


reſolved to fet all in a flame, and to involve the empire in 
the greateſt confuſion. The Huuns, at his inſtigation, ra- 
vaged the eaſtern provinces with fire and ſword, and pene- 


trated as far as Antiach; while, at the fame time, Alaric, 


the king of the Goths, who commanded a body of his own 
nation in the Roman ſervice, joining to them a great number 
of other barbarians, ravaged Thrace, Pannonia, Macedon, and 
aſſaly, with the connivance of Rufinus. Gerontius, a creature 


= / 


5 4 


of Rufinus, treacherouſly abandoning the ſtraits of Thermo- 
3%", the barbarians entered Greece; where they riſled the 
x2 temples. 


ſtration of 
both em- 
pires. 
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temples, pillaged the cities, and committed the moſt ſhock- 


ing barbarities; by which the country was in a manner 
turned into a deſart. Some of the barbarians approaching 
Conſtantinople, Rufinus, attired after the Gothic manner, went 
out, as he ſaid, to treat with them; and was received by 


them with extraordinary marks of eſteem ; which confirmed 


the ſuſpicion moſt people entertained of his treachery. 
Stilicho, in the mean time, was buſied on the Rhine, in re- 
newing the antient alliances of the Roman people with the 
Franks, and other German nations. Having by thoſe alliances 
ſecured the peace of Gaul, he left that country in the end of 
ſpring, and marched through 7yricum againſt the barbarians, 
When he drew near to Theſſaly, Arcadius, at the perſuaſion 
of Rufinus, who did not want to ſee the barbarians fup- 
preſſed, ſent orders to him to fend the eaſtern troops in his 
army to Confiantinople, and to return with the reſt. Szilichs, 


f 
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not daring to diſobey, not only ſent the troops, but alſo half 


the treaſure which T heodo/7us had left. The eaſtern troops, 
under the conduct of Gainas, a Goth, and the intimate friend 
of Stilicho, arrived at Conſtantinople in the end of November. 
The emperor, according to cuſtom, went out in perſon to 
meet them, attended by Rujfinus, who, having gained over 
ſome of the chief officers, expected to be proclaimed em- 
peror on this occaſion ; and had already prepared the pur- 
ple, the diadem, and the donative for the foldiery. The 
troops received their emperor with the utmoſt reſpec; but, 
upon a ſignal given from Garmas, they fell upon Rufinus and 
cut him in pieces. The eſtate, and all the effects of Rufinus 
were confiſcated ; and the decree iſſued on that occaſion was 
ſent to Rome; where the people expreſſed great joy at the 
death and deſerved end of that inſatiable robber, who, to 
uſe the expreſſion of Symmachys, had plundered the world. 

The eunuch Eutropius, by birth an Armenian, who had 
concurred with Stilicho in all his meaſures againſt their com- 
mon rival, ſucceeded Rrfinus not only in his power and em- 
ployments, but in his cruelty, avarice, and other deteſtable 
qualities. Eutrabius, till within a very few ycars hefore, 
had been all his life a ſlave in mean offices. Upon obtain- 
ing his freedom, he got ſome low office at court, and, hav- 
ing been a chief inſtrument in the marriage of Eudoxia, he 
was made great chamberiain ; and, upon the death of Ryf:- 
ns, he was veſted with the power and authority which that 
miniſter had enjoyed. ex tecmed to ſurvive in this 
wicked cunuch, who ſcrupled at no crimes to ſatisfy his ra- 
pacity. He publicly ſold the chief employments, and filled 
the priſons and places of baniſhment with perſons poſſeſſed 
of riches or eitates, whoſe only crime was their wealth. Ar- 
cadius, Who was a very weak prince, ſuffered himſelf to be 
entirely governed by this wicked miniſter; and, inſtead of 
hearkening to thoſe who had the boldneſs to complain of his 
arbitrary proceedings, he employed himſelf in publiſhing 
laws againſt herctics and ſectaries. 
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The following year, Stilicho again made an attempt to ſup- Srilicho 
preſs the barbarians, who ſtill continued their ravages in drives the 
Gr:zce, He embarked on the Adriatic fea, and landing with- barba- 
out oppoſition in Peleponneſus, cut off great numbers of the rians from 
enemy, who were obliged to retire to a mountain in Arca- Greece. 


dig. There he ſhut them up on all ſides; but when he had 


them entirely in his power, he either knowingly, or through A. D. 396. 


negligence, ſuffered them to eſcape, to retire out of Pelopon- 
neſus, and to pillage Epirus in their retreat. This is the ac- 
count of Oraſius and Zoſimus but Claudian tells us, that Eu- 
tropius, dreading Stilicho's power and reputation, perſuaded 
Arcadius to conclude a peace with Alaric, and to order Stili- 
cho to withdraw his troops forthwith out of Greece. Soon 
after, Alaric was by Arcadins, or rather by his governor En- 


tropius, appointed commander of the troops in £a/? Illyricum. Eutropius 
In the mean time, though Stilicho, in compliance with the cauſes877- 
emperor's orders, immediately withdrew his troops from licho to be 
Greece; Arcadius nevertheleſs, at the defire of Eutropius, declared a 
cauſed him to be declared a public enemy, ordering all the public 


lands and palaces he had in the Eaſt to be confiſcated. 

Eutropius, not ſatisfied with having thus defeated all the 
meaſures of Stilicho, was ſtill deſirous of extending his own 
power; and with that view reſolved to remove all in whom 
Arcadins ſeemed to have the leaſt confidence. He began 
with Abundantius, who had been the firſt who had raiſed him 
from his low fortune. Abundantins had been promoted by 
Theods/ius to the poſt of general both of horſe and foot, to 
the prætorſhip, and to the conſular dignity ; but Eutropius, 
jealous of his authority and credit, prevailed on Arcadius to 
baniſh him to a city of wit where he led a miſerable 
life, ſtripped of all his effects, till the death of Eutropius, 
when he was removed to Sidon in Phœnicia. 


Eutropius was alſo jealous of Timaſins, another general, His trea- 
who had ſerved Valens and Theodoſrus in all their wars with c2erous 
great honour and integrity; and to compaſs his deſign, pre- practices 
vailed on a wretch like himſelf, whom Timaſius had raiſed againſt 
from indigence and taken into his confidence, to accuſe him 7rma/7;. 


falſly of treaſon. Timaſius, to the great indignation of the 
Conflantinopolitans, Was condemned on that accuſation, ſtrip- 
ped of all his wealth, and baniſhed to Oaſis, a barren and 
inhoſpitable place in Lybia, from which there was no poſſible 
means to eſcape, it being ſurrounded by a vaſt deſart full of 
ſand, which moving to and fro with the wind, ſuffered no 
tract of the footſteps of any former traveller to be ſeen. The 
traitor who had 3 Timaſrus did not long enjoy the 
price of his wickedneſs ; but, by a contrivance of Eutrapiuss, 


was condemned upon another faiſe accuſation of that eunuch, 
and put to death. During theſe tranſactions, dreadful carth- 


quakes were felt in moſt provinces of the Katt; and the firy 
?ppearing all in a flame over the city of Conſlantinople, ſo 
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terrified the inhabitants, and the emperor himſelf, that, 
abandoning the city, they retired to the fields. Nothing re- 
markable this year happened in the Weſt, except the conyer- 


ſion of Fritigil, queen of the Marcomans, to the Chriſtian 


religion. | 

The year following, Arcadius, leaving Conſtantinople in the 
month of July, went and ſtaid at Ancyra till the end of 
September; by which progrefs, Claudiaum ſuppoſes that Eutro— 
pius diverted him from applying his mind to affairs of ſtate. 


Stilicho, in the mean time, was preparing to march a new 
# 


into the dominions of Arcadius, in order to make good his 


claim to the adminiſtration of affairs in the Eaſt, and to re- 
venge on Eutropius the injurious decree iſſued againſt him the 
year before. „„ " 

Eutropius being reſolved to maintain his preſent authority, 
whatever ſhould befal the empire, perſuaded Gilde, who 
cominanded the Roman troops in Africa, to revolt from Ho- 
norius and ſubmit to Arcadius. This Gilde was brother to 
Firmus, who had made war cn the Nomans about twenty- 


four years before; and in that war declaring for the Romans 


againſt his brother, he, in return for that ſervice, was about 
fourteen years after, appointed commander of all the Rz- 
an troops in Africa, He was, according to Marcellinus, by 
religion a pagan; and, by the teſtimony of other authors, 
he was quite abandoned to the moſt ſcandalous vices. When 
Hugeuius uſurped the empire of the Weſt, Gilde acknow- 
ledged * but nevertheleſs neglected to fend him any 
ſuccours ; ſo that, according to Claudian, the emperor would 
have treated him as an open enemy had he not been prevented 
by death. Gildo now prevailing on moſt of the cities of 
Africa to acknowledge Ancadius, put ſuch governors into 
them as he knew would be attached to his own intereſt, in 
caſe he ſhould afterwards declare himſelf independant of both 
emperors. The Roman ſenate were no ſooner informed of 
the revolt of Gili, than they declared him a public enemy, 
and diſpatched a folemn embaily to Arcadius, entreating him 
to reſtore Africa to its lawful ſovereign. As Gi/ds ſuftered no 
corn to be conveyed to &, a fanunc ſoon began to be felt 
there; which obliged them to tit out a fleet to fetch it from 
Gaul and Spar, in which they ſucceeded. About this time, 
the famous St. Anbrijo, biſhop of Milan, died; in which 
city Honorius ſcems to have reſided the greatelt part of this 
year. 

The following ſpring, while Siliche was buſy in carrying 
on his werlike preparations againſt G:/do, Adafcezcl, the — 
ther of the rebel, arrived in tal,; and giving him a true ac- 

— 1 - _ 4 . - . 2 
count of the ſtate of affairs in Africa, tuggeited to him the 
moſt proper means for ſupprefſing the rebellion. As Maf- 
ceZe was a zcalous Chriſtian, and refuſcd to join in the re- 
bellion, Giles had therevpon reſolved to murder him; but 185 
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1 by a timely flight, defeated his deſign. Gilde having cauſed 


the two ſons of Maſcezel to be put to death, Stilicho thought 

he might ſafely truſt him with the command of the expedi- 

tion againſt his brother. Accordingly, another fleet being : 
equipped, Maſcexel ſailed to Africa with a ſmall army, and and is 
after a bloody engagement, gained a complete victory over ſent to 
Gilds. The ea) writers attribute the gaining of this Hie 
battle to the miraculous interpoſition of St. Ambroſe, Gildo againſt 
eſcaped from the field of battle and put to ſea ; but being by therebels. 
contrary wind driven into the harbour of Tabraca, near Hip- 

%, in Africa, he was there apprehended, expoſed to the in- 

jults of the populace, and then thrown into priſon, where 

he ſtrangled himſelf. Upon the defeat and death of Gilde, all Gilde lays 
Africa again ſubmitted to Honorius. The leading men who violent 
had engaged in the late rebellion, were ſent to Name to be hands on 
tried there, and ſome of them were publicly executed. Se- himſelk. 
veral innocent perſons, as it frequently happens on ſuch oc- 


caſions, being dragged to priſon, Honorius, by a law ad- 


drefled to Victor, proconſul of Africa, put a ſtop to ſuch un- 

juſt proſecutions; ordering falſe informers and falſe witneſſes 

to be puniſhed according to the rigour of the ſeveral laws 

enacted againſt them. Cildo's eſtate, which was confiſcated, 

proved fo large that a particular treaſurer was appointed to 

manage it, Feaſeezel, upon his return to Milan, was received 

by Stilicho with the appearance of friendſhip and eſteem ; 

but the glory he had acquired raiſing the jealouſy of the mi- $:licho 

niſter, he reſolved to diſpatch his new rival; and, as he was cauſes 

one day paſting a bridge, he cauſed Maſcezel, with many Maſcezel 

perſons of diſtinction who attended him, to be thrown into tobe mur- 

the river and drowned, ö | dered. 
By the death of G/ds, an entire harmony was re-eſtabliſhed 

between the two brothers; but the two miniſters ſtill conti- 

nued at variance, agreeing only in plundering the unhappy 

people, and in conveying into their private coffers the whole 

wealth of the two empires. Eutropius perſuaded Arcadius to 

name him, though an eunuch, for the con{ulſhip of the 

enſuing year; but Stilichs would not ſuffer him to be ac- 

knowledged in the Weſt. He was the firſt and the laſt eu- 


nuch that ever held, or rather di{graced, the faſces. Man- 


lius Theodorus is named alone as conſul in the laws of Ho- 
norius, | 

During his conſulſhip, Paranes, or Vararanes, IV. king of YVarancs, 
Perſia, after a reign of eleven years, in which he had lived king of 
in friendſhip with the Romans, was killed by his own fub- Perſfa, 
jects, and ſucceeded by his brother //degerdes, or Ye/dejird; murdered; 


who reigned twenty-one years, and always maintained a and ſuc- 


friendly correſpondence with the Romans, In the Eaſt, ſome ceeded by 


time before the _—_— of Zutrfins's conſulſhip, the cities 1/degerde 5. 


of Conſtantinople and Chalcedon were haken with violent carth- 
quakes, ſeveral buildings were conſumed with lightning, and A. D. z 
F 4 the 
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the ſea breaking in upon the land laid whole countries under 
water. | 

Tribigild, Futropius, by his eager ambition, only ſharpened the re. 

ciſguited ſentment of thoſe who waited for an opportunity to ruin 

with Eu- him. Gainas, the friend of Sti/1chg, who had cauſed OT Wm 
tropius, to be ſlain, was highly diſſatisfied with him. Tribigild, by 
revolts in nation a Goth, and commander of a body of his countrymen 

Alia. in Phryg;::, coming to Conſtantinople, and meeting with ſome 

inſults from Eutropius, Guinas, who is ſaid to have been al- 
lied to him, encouraged him to revolt. Tribigii accordingly, 
upon his return to Phrygia, began hoſtilities carly in the 
ſpring, and threw the whole province of Aja into the utmoſt 
confuſion. Hutropius, finding it impoſſible to gain Tribigild 
by large preſents or promiſes, ſent a body of troops againſt 
him under the command of one Leo, a very unſkilful gene— 
ral; who, after he had entered 4/72, continued inactive on 
the coaſt. Gairas in the mean time, who was enjoined to 
guard the coaits of Thrace, keeping a private correſpondence 
with the rebels, adviſed Tyibigild to march his forces, with- 
out delay, to the ſea-ſide, and to come over to Europe; 
which, if the rebels had done, they would have made them— 
ſelves maiters of Constantinople without oppoſition. Tigi 
however, neglecting this advice, proceeded towards Piſidia, 
where he was ſoon reduced among the mountains c the 
greateſt ſtraits, by one Selga, at the head of a body of ſlaves 
and peaſants. By a large ſum of money, he prevailed on one 

Hlorentius to withdraw trom a paſs, and ſuffer him to eſcape. 

Gaeimas hearing of his great diſtreſs, ſent over a body of troops 
under colour of ſuccouring Leo, but with private orders to 
join their countrymen commanded by Tribigild, who, with 
that reinforcement, fell unexpectedly upon Leo, and cut moſt 
of his men in pieces, Leo himſelf periſhing among the marſhes 
in attempting to make his eſcape. Tribigild then returned 
into Phrygia, whither Gainas pretended to purſue him; but 
neglecting to check his ravages, he wrote to the emperor, 
magnifying his conduct, his exploits, and the number of his 
troops; and ſuggeſting, that the only way to fave the empire 
from imminent ruin, was to comply with his demands; 
the chief of which was, that 2 rtrofits, the author of all the 
preſent calamities, ſhould be delivered up into his hands. 

A report in the mean time prevailing, that the new king of 

er/17 Was preparing to invade Syria, ſome were for recurring 
to Szilzcho, and others for ſatisfying the rebels. Arcadius 
choſe the latter; and ſending for Ertropius, cauſed him to be 
ſtripped of his conſular enſigns, and diſcharged him. This 
is the account of Zoſimuse but other authors relate the down- 
fall of e the without mentioning either Gainas or Tiibi— 

Cd; ſome aying that he offended the emperor, and others, 

that he had affronted the empreſs. Futropius fled to a church 

for fauctuary; but the people exclaiming againſt him in the 
theatre, 
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© Futropius, as the chief adminiſtration of affairs fell into the 
hands of Fudoxia, a bold, enterpriſing, and avaricious wo- 


1 anti nople, and each general allowed his ſoldiers to plunder 


band of foldiers were ſent to drag him from his aſylum. 


tam, then biſhop of Constantinople, oppoſing the ſoldiers, 


' Chry 5 
4 nd Jeclaritig that he would not ſuffer them to profane the 


'churc! 
who was 
© troptts , 3 
had by his means been excluded. 
pius, h 
to the iſlan | 
© againſt him, he was conducted to a place called Pantychium, 


between Chalcedon an! Nicomedia; where he underwent a 
trial, and, being convicted of having in his conſulſhip made 

uſe of ornaments peculiar to the imperial dignity, he was and put to 
condemned and beheaded on the la h 


1, they ſeized him, and carried him to the emperor, 
by him prevailed upon to grant protection to Eu- 


from which many perſons, guilty of ſmaller crimes, 


A few days after, Eutro- : 
aving privately left his aſylum, was taken and baniſhed baniſhed, 


of Cyprus. Gainas ſtill bringing new charges 


catn. 


day of the year. 
Both Arcadius and Honorius diſtinguiſhed themſelves this 


ear by their zeal againſt the pagan ſuperſtition, which was 
forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, both in pu 


blic and The pa- 
private; the law of Honorius condemning to death thoſe who Fans Per- 


offered ſacrifices to idols. By other laws of the emperors, les 
all the temples throughout both empires were ordered to be bot 
pulled down, not only in the cities, but likewiſe in the Perors. 


h em- 


country. Several temples, notwithſtanding theſe laws, were 
ſpared at the requeſt of the biſhops, who begged them, and 


conſecrated them to the worſhip of the true God. 1 
The conſuls for the following year, were Stilicho and Au- Sbilic o 


reliamus; the latter at Conſtantinople, and the former at Milan. conſul. 
In the Eaſt, the public reaped no advantage by the death of 


man, as Zofimus ſtiles her. She was conſtantly beſet by 


women, eunuchs, and informers, who prompted her to ſuch 
exceſſes of oppreſſion, that every good man, he ſays, wiſhed 
for death to avoid ſeeing ſuch enormous diſorders. Gainas, in 
the mean time, having concluded a pretended peace with 


the rebels, both he and they began their march towards Con- TheGuz4, 


all the countries through which they paſſed. The Con/tan- nos and 
tinopolitans were ſtruck with confternation at their approach Tribe 
in a hoſtile manner; and, as Arcadius had no troops to oppoſe revolt. 


them, he ſent deputies to Gainas, offering to grant him what + 
ever he demanded. | 9 : 
Saturnius, who had been employed for thirty 


Gainas, with great inſolence, required 
ears in public 
affairs; Aurelianus, the preſent conſul ; and Fohn, ſecretary 
to the emperor, and in whom the prince repoſed great truſt; 
to be delivered up to him, in order to be put to death. 'The 
emperor complied, though much againſt his will, to this ar- 


| rogant and tyrannical demand, thoſe three illuſtrious perſons 


preſſing him of their own accord to ſacrifice them to the 
public welfare. They accordingly preſented themſelves be- 


tore Gainas in the neighbourhood of Chalcedon; who, at the 
| inter- 
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interceſſion of Chryſoſtom, ſaved their lives, and ſent then! 
under a guard towards Epirus; where they were to remain! 
in perpetual baniſhment. They, having eſcaped from their Þ ſha 
guard, to the ſurprize of every one, returned to Constantine. yon 
ple. Gainas, not yet ſatisfied, demanded a conference with rec 
the emperor in perſon ; with which demand Arcadius being pi 
obliged to comply, he paſſed over to Chalcedon, in the neigh. Þ 4; 
They bourhood of which city the following accommodation wa; þ # 
oblige the agreed to: namely, That Gainas and Tr:bigild ſhould lay down f 
emperor their arms; and that the former, beſides the command of all the 
to agree Ggths in the Roman ſervice, ſhould have that of the Roman horſe | 
to a treaty and foot, with the conſular ornaments, and an authority un- 
witn bounded, Ginas, upon his return to Conflantinople, de.“ 
them. manded a church in that city for the Arians, whoſe doc- Þ © 
trine was held by him, and moſt of the Gzths, his country. Þ * 
men. The timorous emperor referred him to St. Chry/7/%m, 
biſhop of the city; who peremptorily refuſing to grant his 
requceit,” he thought it adviſable to drop it. | 

The ambition of Gainas was only the more inflamed by 
the ſucceſs he had met with. Having filled Conflantingþlr 
with his Goth, and removed all the Roman troops from thence, 1 
he formed a deſign of ſeizing firſt the wealth of the bankers, Þ ful 
and then ſetting fire to the palace. Socrates, Sozemen, and oll. 
Philoſtorgius, relate how this wicked project was fruſtrated Þ di: 
by a miracle, upon which Gainas withdrew from the city on Þ* ſe; 
the tenth of July, as it were to take the air, or, as others 


ſay, to perform his devotions, but with a deſign to return ! hi. 
with a body of Goths, to aſſiſt thoſe in the city againſt the in- in 
habitants. The citizens, however, being alarmed at ſome + Ie: 


TheGo/hs appearances that looked treacherous, took arms, and bar- 
mailacred ricading their gates, fell upon the Goths within the city, 
in Con- to the number of ſeven thouſand, whom they entirely 
Fantinefle cut off, ſetting fire even to a church in which ſome of them 
had taken ſanctuary. Gainas, highly provoked at the maſtacre 

of his countrymen, began to ravage Thrace ; but not being 

able to make himſeif maſter of a ſingle city, as the inhabi- 

tants, from being accuitomed to incurſions, had learned to 

defend their walls, he marched into the Cher/oneſe with a 

deſign to pats from thence into Aa. Fravitus, a Goth and a 

rp3g2nN, who commanded in thoſe parts, attacking Gainas in 

his paſſage, drove him back, with the loſs of many thouſands 

of his men, either killed, wounded, or drowned ; for which 


fervice he was rewarded the following year with the conſul- m 
0 thip. From the Cher/neje, Gainas returned to Thrace; and was ti 
Oeingcut there, according to Socrates and Sozomen, cut in Pieces, with di 
off with al] his men, by the Romans who purſued him. According to 7 
his fol- Z gfimus, he had paſſed the Danube, and was cut off by L. al 
lowers. dle, or Uldin, king of the Hunns. During theſe troubles, 10 
Enxia, who had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed only with the fi 
title of Niliſſima, received that of Augn/ia. Not many te 
years after, it became cuſtomary for the empreſſes to aſſume 50 


the 
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them be ſame titles that were given to the princes their huſbands, 1 
main In the beginning of the year, the city of Con/{antinople was 1 
ther Þ ſhaken with violent earthquakes, which laſted three days; 1 
11. gon which occaſion great numbers of pagans demanded, and "ll 
with Þ received, the ſacrament of baptiſm. Whilſt the eaſtern em- 10 
eig] pire was diſturbed by Gainas, the weſtern provinces, ſub- "i 

eigh- Þ dic to Honorius, were at the fame time haraſſed by the Goths "wt 
wa Þ under Alaric, who carried an incredible number of captives it} 
own BE from Italy. ; j [| 
te The following year the Euxine ſea was frozen over for the 17 
More N ſpace of twenty days. Thrace was alſo pillaged by a band of 19 
un- flaves and deſerters, who pretended to be Hunns; but Fra- FN 
de- Ly witus marching againſt them, put moſt of them to the ſword, | 1 

doc-] and diſperſed the reſt. In the Weſt, Honorius, by an edict, The ge- bo 
try- Þ © forgave all the debts owing to the exchequer before his firſt neroſity of 5 
an, confulſhip; that is, before the month of September 385, By Honorius. Wo 
his Þ the ſame law, he ordered all protecutions and ſuits for what 1 
was owing from that time to his acceiſion to the empire, to Nh. 

| by be ſuſpended, till he had inquired into the circumſtances of 11 
70% the debtors. 5 1 
ce, | The year following, Arcadius and Honorius were both con- 1 5 
ers, ſuls the fifth time. Arcadius this year promoted his ſon The- 16 
and oda, who was not then two Fears of age, to the imperial 94 
ted Þ © dignity. In the Weſt, Alaric entered [taly a-new, ravaged [taly ra- 44 
on ſeveral provinces without oppofition, and obliged the emperor vaged by * 
1ers to retire to Ravenna, which thenceforth became the place of the Go7hs 95 
urn his uſual reſidence. The Gzths continued during the winter under Ala- 575 


in- in /taly : but Stilichs having with the utmoſt diligence, aſ- . $40 
me. {embled an army, and drawn troops from the banks of the wy 
ar- Rhine, marched againſt the enemy, and attacked them near 

ty,  Pollenza, on the 7 anaro, in Piedmont. Authors differ greatly 

clyÞ in their accounts of this battle. According to ſome, the Ro- 

em | mans were conquerors, and according to others they were de- 

cre Þ feated. The Romans having forced and plundered the ene- 

ng my's camp, found in it the ſpoils of ſeveral provinces, and 

bi- the wife of Alaric, with his children and daughters-in-law, 

to | whom they took priſoners. Alaric, upon this misfortune, Alaric 


immediately ſued for peace; which was readily granted him ſues for 

la upon condition of his marching forthwith out of /:aly. peace. 

in The Goths, notwithſtanding the treaty, plundering the 1 
ds country in their retreat, Stilicho diſpatched a body of troops 1049 
ch after them, by whom they were overcome, and driven to the 91 
]- mountains. Alaric being there blocked up by the Romans 13 
as T till moſt of his men forſock him and joined Stilicho, with- 79 
th drew in the night-time, and returned through by-ways into bt 
to 7yrace, After the battle of Pollenza, Honorius ſuppreſſed, Honorius It. 
J-. and utterly aboliſhed, the ſhews of gladiators, which, tho” abolithes 3-778 
„ forbidden by Conſtantine the Great, had been tolerated by his the ſhews W: 
ze ſucceſſors, even by Theodoſius himſelf, out of complaiſance of gladia- 1 
to the people. Honorius ſoon after, at the requeſt of the tors. ' 1b 
je people of Rome, honoured that city with his preſences 9 
e | about Wo 
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about the beginning of December entered it in triumph, ha. 
ing Stilichs in his chariot, ; & 
he following year, in which Honorius was conſul the fix 
time, the empreſs Eudoxid died, and was buried in the chura 
of the apoſtles. Before her death, Thrace was ravaged by 
the Hunns, and Afia and Syria by the e robbers. Th; 
former, after pillaging great part of Thrace and Za! 1!!yricun,Þ A 
retired with their booty beyond the Danube, The latter fi 
though at firſt attacked by one Arbazacins, yet, having bribe 
that officer, came again out of their mountains, whither he 
had driven them, and over-ran Cilicia, Paniphylia, Lycia, Ly. 
caonia, Piſidia, Cappadocia, and Lower Syria. They even! 
paſſed over into the iſland of Cyprus, and allo cauſed a gener] 
conſternation in Phæœnicia, Caria, Fudæa, and Feruſalem it. 
ſelf. We read of nothing memorable tranſacted by Honor Þ 7 
at Rome during his conſulſhip. | . 
The next conſuls were Stilicho, the ſecond time, and 4r.Þ 
themius, who was ſoon after appointed prefect of the Eaſt Þ* 
and is mightily commended by St. Coryſoffom. This year, 
two nations of barbarians, inhabiting the country between! 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitana, laid waſte great part of Egypt. Ita, 
in the mean time, was alarmed with a new irruption of the! 
barbarians under Alaric and Radagarſus, by ſome reckoned aÞþ * 
Goth, and by others ſtiled king of the Funns. This army,! 
which was compoſed of the various barbarous nations beyond! 
the Donube and the Rhine, amounted to four hundred thou- 
ſand men, according to ſome ; and two hundred thouſand, Þ 
according to others. As Radagaiſus was a zealous Pagan, 
and ſacrificed every morning to Jupiter, the Pagans in Kemps 4 
gave out, that he would, without all doubt, prevail; not ſo ty 
much by his numerous forces, as by the protection of the H 
gods, whom the ungrateful Romans had baniſhed from a cityÞ g 
which they nad ſo often defended. Stilicho, in the mean time,“ 
having atlembled all the Reman forces at Pavia, and reinforcelÞ & 4 
them with great numbers of Geths, Hunns, and Alans, unde e. 
the command of Sarus, a Goth; and Uldin, king of the Huus v 
marched againſt the barbarians, who were buſted in the ſiege t 
of Florence, and attacking them unexpectediy, flew one hun- h 
cared thouſand, without the loſs of one man on the ſide of the 
Romans. as St. Auſtin, Loſemus, and Projper relate. Radagai-W a 
fus retired with the reſt to the neighbouring mountains of Le. 0 
falz; where he was ſoon reduced to ſuch extremity, that he 4 
attempteu to eſcape ſecretly and leave his men to the mercy 2 
of the Reanus; but being ſeized by the Romans, he was, by x 
the orders of Stiliche, put to death. His men, finding them-  t 
| 
[ 


elves abandoned by their leader, ſubmitted to the Romans in 
ſuch numbers, that they were fold in droves, like beaſts, ai 
a crown a head: but as they had contracted an ill ſtate oi 
health on account of their want of proviſions, they all did 


ina few days. 


The 0 


Br | 
1, hay. 1 The following year, in which Arcadius was conſul for the 


1 


ſixth time with Anicius Probus, a dreadful fire happened at 


1c fix "1nſtantinople on the twenty-fifth of Octalen; and Paleſtine 
Churaſf was infeſted with ſuch — of graſhoppers as quite 
zed byÞ darkened the ſky ; and being driven with the wind, partly 

Ihe into the Dead Sea, and partly into the Mediterranean, were 
cn, thrown in ſuch heaps on both ſhores, that they infected the 
atter air, and occaſioned a plague. Arcadius this year publiſhed a 
bribe law, threatning not only the authors of libels with death, but 
cr he thoſe who read them without tearing or burning them. As 
7, H. the weſtern empire was again threatned by the northern na- 
even tions, Honorius enacted a law, encouraging all perſons, 
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& whether freedmen or ſlaves, to take arms in defence of their 
country; and promiſing to the latter their liberty, and to 
the former three pieces of gold, to be paid immediately, and 
ſeven more after the war. 
Mean while the Roman troops quartered in Britain, think- The Ro- 
ing themſelves abandoned by Honorius, raiſed one Man to mantroops 
the imperial dignity ; but murdering him a few days after, in Britain 
they choſe one Gratian, a native of Britain, in his room. declare 

* Gratian, after a reign of four months, being alſo murdered, Conſtan- 
was ſucceeded by Conſlantine, a common ſoldier, who paſſing ine em- 
over into Gaul, took with him all the Reman forces quar- peror,who 
tered in the iſland, and the flower of the Britiſb youth, leav- makes 
ing the iſland quite naked and defenceleſs. Constantine being himſelf 
joined by great numbers of Gauls, ſoon made himſelf maſter maſter of 
of the whole country. | Caul. 
The following year, on the firſt of May, died the emperor 


b 


= Arcadius, after having lived thirty-one years, and reigned Arcadius 
twelve years with his father, and fourteen after his death. dies. 
le left behind him but one fon, named Thead9ſius, then eight 

| years old. His eldeſt daughter, Flaccilla ſeems to have died A.D.408. 
in her infancy. His three other daughters, Pulcheria, Arca- 

dia, and Marina, embraced the ſtate of virginity, and led ex- 


emplary lives. "Though Arcadins was naturally inclined to 


virtue, and an enemy to vice, = he had ſuch flender parts, 


that the empire ſuffered as much from his weakneſs, as if it 


had been governed by a profligate prince. 


In the mean time Conſtantine, the uſurper, having reduced Con/ar 


875 


all Gaul, ſent a body of troops to conquer Spain, the cities tine re- 


of which province were inclined to revolt from Honorius. duces 


i Didymius and Verinianus, two brothers, natives of Span, Spain, 


and nearly allied to Honorius, aſſembled the troops in that 
province, and ſeizing the paſles of the Pyrenees, defended 


them for ſome time with great reſolution. At length Con- 


dans, the ſon of Conſtantine, whom his father had created 


| Czſar, being followed with the beſt of his father's troops, 


f 


' penetrated into Spain, defeated the two brothers in Lufita- 
ma, and took both them and their wives pritoners. Upon 
the news of their defeat and captivity, their brothers, J es- 
daſius and Lagodus who had alſo taken arms, abandoned Spain 
to 
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78 | ST GENERAL HISIOSEY 
to the uſurper, and fled; the former to the court of Honorius, 
and the latter to that of Theodsfius, the fon of Arcadius. 

and cre- Conſtantine, to reward the eminent ſervices of his fon, 

ates his created him Augilſius; and ſent a ſolemn deputation to Fon; 

ſon Con- norius, demanding to be acknowledged as his partner in the 
flans, Au- empire. Honorius being in no condition to make war on the 
gufius, uſurper, complied with his requeit, honoured him with the 

Honorius title of Augu/zus, and ſent him the imperial purple. 

acknu o- About the ſame time, Alaric, at the inſtigation of Stilicht, 


1 does him leaving Pannonia and Dalmatia, where lands had been granted 


Tor his col- to him and his Goths, threatned to invade Italy, unleſs a cer- 
legue. tain ſum which he pretended to be due to him was imme— 
diately ſent him. Honorius, who was then at Rome, aſſem- 
bled the ſenate, when ſeveral ſenators of great diſtinction 
were for rejecting his demands and oppoſing him by force; 
but $::/:cho, who maintained a private correſpondence with 
Alaric, urging the juſtice of his demand with great warmth, 
it was agreed that four thouſand pounds weight of gold ſhould 
be ſent him. A few days after, Honorius ſetting out for the 
north of Italy, one Ohympius, who had gained his confidence, 
and then attended him, diſcloſed the treachery of Siliche, and 
ſo thoroughly convinced him, that the prince, awaked as it 
were out of a deep lethargy, ſent without delay two orders to 
Stilicho Ravenna; the one commanding him to be ſecured, and the 
diſgraced other to be put to death. Theſe orders were accordingly en- 
and put to ecuted. The army at Pata no fooner heard that SLi 
death. was ordered to be arreſted, than they flew to arms, and in a 
tumultuous manner flew all thoſe who were known to be well 
affected to the diſgraced general. All authors, except Z//. 
mus and the poet Claudian, agree that Stilicho maintained a 
private correſpondence with Alaric; and that he invited the 
barbarians into Gaul, that he might raite his reputation by 
driving them out, and thereby procure the title of collegue 
of the emperor : and he is even ſaid to have formed a deſign 
of murdering Honorius and Theedeſius, and ſeizing on both 
empires for himſelf. Stilicho profeſſed the Chriſtian religion; 
but his fon Eucherius was not only a Pagan, but a profeſſed 
enemy to the Chriſtians. Eucherius no ſooner heard of his 
father's death, than he fled to a church for protection; but 
being dragged from thence by the emperor's order, he was 
Eucherius {ent under a ſtrong guard to Rome, and there executed. Ho- 
his ſon ex- 707725 had married Maria, the eldeſt daughter of Stilicho, but 
ecuted. ſhe being dead fome years, he this year married Thermantia, 
the ſiſter of his former wiſe, whom he now divorced, and 
ſent back untouched to her mother Serena. All the eccleſi- 
aſtic writers ſuppoſe Sr/lichs to have been guilty; but it would 
have been for the reputation of Honcrins that he had been 
tricd in form; for the crimes laid to his charge were never 
proved either in his life-time or after his death, Szzlicts 
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Vor money. Such was the fatal end of Stilicbo, who, though | 
acknowledged to have been a man of extraordinary qualities, is 


ſon Þ however accuſed of rapine and oppreſſion, and of great par- 
9%. tiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice. : 
the! Stilicha was ſucceeded by Olymprins, the chief author of his Szilicho 


the ruin. He not only profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, but gut- ſucceed- 
wardly affected an extraordinary piety, _ Zoſimus; inſi- ed by 

muating thereby that his piety was counterfeit : but St. Au- Olympus. 

in entertained a very favourable opinion of him, and like- 

ted wiſe Symmachus, though a zealous Pagan. In the very begin- 

ning of his adminiſtration, he cauſed ſeveral Jaws to be 

enacted againſt the Pagans, eos, and Heretics, eſpecially 

the Donatiſis in Africa. Soon after his promotion he wrote 

to St. Auſtin, deſiring that zealous prelate to ſuggeſt to him, 

e; ¶ from time to time, what he thought would conduce to the 

ith good of the church. About the middle of November, a law 

was publiſhed, excluding all thoſe who were not of the Ca- 

d tholic communion, or did not conform to the religion of the 

he prince, from all employments at court. | 

co ©; The Roman ſoldiers no ſooner heard of Stilicho's death, The bar- 

nd than they inhumanly murdered the wives and children of the barians in 


barbarians whom he had taken into the ſervice, looking upon the Roman 


it 1 . . . 6 4 
to them as privy to his wicked deſigns. The barbarians, upon ſervice 
he this unheard of cruelty, vowed revenge, and retired, to the join Ala- 


number of thirty thouſand, and upwards, to Alaric, who ric, 
5 nevertheleſs offered to conclude a laſting peace with Honorius, 
provided he would ſend him a ſufficient ſum to pay his army 


11 their arrears, Honorius refuſing to comply with this demand, 

;. Me Aloric diſpatched an expreſs to Pannonia, to his brother-in- 

a law Atulphns, ordering him to haſten with his troops into 

e ſtah; and he himſelf in the mean time paſſing in fight of 

y © {avrmma, where the emperor then Was, marched directly to 

e Nome, which he inveſted on all ſides. As no proviſions who be- 
could enter the city, even by the Tiber, a famine ſoon be- ſieges 
nean to rage in the place, which was attended with a plague, Rome. 


” occaſioned by the great number of dead bodies that lay in the 

© ſtreets unburied. Alaric at length hearkened to an accommo- A. D. 408. 

dation with the citizens, and agreed to raiſe the ſiege, and 

| ever after continue faithful to the Romans, upon their deli- 

vering up noſtages, and paying to him three thouſand pounds The Ro- 

weight of gold, thirty thouſand of ſilver, four thouſand filk mans 

, garments, three thouſand ſkins of purple dye, and as many agreeing 

pounds of pepper. The treaty was ratified by 5197715, to his de- 

and the ſum, which was partly raiſed by ſtripping ſome of mands he 

the idols of their ornaments, was ſent to Alaric, who there- retires. 

upon retired with his army to Etrurid. 

|} While the weſtern empire was thus miſerably haraſſed and The hap 

divided, a profound peace prevailed in all the provinces ſub- py admi- 

| ject to young Theods/ins. They were chiefly indebted for the niſtrati- 

E appineſs they enjoyed to Autbemius, the grandſon of Philippus, on of An- 

| Who had been prefect of the Eaſt under Comflantins, Jos themins in 
| | nils the Eaſt. 
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Alaric re- 
turns be- 
fore Rome, 


Olpmpius 
diſgraced, 


GENERAL HISTORY 
minus is commended, by all the writers of thoſe times, as 2 
experienced commander, an able ſtateſman, a zealous Chriſ. 


tian, and one who had nothing ſo much at heart as the lon 


of his prince and the happineſs of his people. According t 


Procopius and Theophanes, who ſeems to have copied him, %, 
gerdes, king of Perſia, was left as guardian of the young en. 

e on his death- bed. Agathias, however, de. 
clares that he found the account of the emperor's laſt wil! 


peror by 


vouched by no writer, not even thoſe who had given a par. 
ticular account of the death of Arcadius, This year Thraz 
was invaded by the Hunns and Squiri, or Scyri, a northern 
nation, who, 1n their retreat towards the Danube, were al. 
moſt all cut off or taken priſoners by the Roman troops. 
Theodoſius, the following year, was declared conſul wit 
Honorius ; but Constantine, who reigned in Gaul, cauſed him. 
ſelf to be declared conſul in the room of Theodo/ius. As Hi 


norius, under various pretences, delayed fulfilling the treaty 


with Alaric, the Roman ſenate ſent deputies to him, to re- 
preſent the evils that might thence accrue to the empire, 
eſpecially the capital; but the emperor paid no regard to 
their remonſtrances. Alaric ſoon after again appeared befor: 
Rome, when his army was reinforced by forty thouſan! 
{laves, who had made their eſcape out of the city. nin 
ſent {ix thouſand troops to the defence of the city, but the; 
were intercepted by the enemy, and almoſt all either cut off o 
made priſoners. Soon after, Atulphus, having forced his paſſage 
through the north of /aly, joined Alutic. Ohympius, the prime. 
miniſter, being about this time diſgraced, was ſucceeded b) 
Fodius, then prefect of Italy. At Ravenna, the ſoldiers muti. 
nying, demanded the hcads of the two generals Turpilio and 
Vigilantius, and likewiſe of Terentius and Arfacius, the em- 
peror's two firſt chamberlains. Honorius, at the inſtigation 
of 72vius, ordered the two generals to be conveyed on boat 
a vcliel in order to be ſent into exile ; but the ſoldiers: who 
were charged to conduct them put them both to death. 7 
rentius was baniſhed into the Eaſt, and Arſacius confined to 
the city of Milan. Their places were filled with the cre: 
tures of Fourus, who is ſaid to have prevailed with the em- 
peror to revoke the law excluding Pagans and Heretics from 
employments in the ſtate. | 

The Romans, in the mean time, being preſſed by Alaris 
with his conſent, again intreated the emperor, by a new de- 
»vtation, to fulfil the late treaty. Alaric, at the ſame time, 


by the advice of Fewrus, with whom he had been intimate- 


Finnoyins 
retutes to 
avice 0 


iy acquainted in Fyiris, advanced with part of his army to 


Ar ummumy or Ritt, that he might be nearer at hand to 
treat with the emperor. Vegius himſelf had ſome conferen- 
ces with him at Rimini, and wrote to the emperor, adviſing 
him to conter the poſt of general of all the Roman forces of 
Alaric, This the emperor refuſing to comply with, Alaris, 
in a great paſjion, ſet out for Nome; but quickly changing 
his mind, he ſent foine biſhops to Zengrins with very mode 
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rate propoſals. Jovius, now afraid of being accuſed of a the mode- 
private correſpondenc with Alarie, over-acted the contrary rate de- 
part, and induced the emperor to ſwear, that he would mands of 
wage perpetual war with the king of the Goths, Alaric, ne- Alaric. 
vertheleſs, ſtill made another offer of an accomodation, but 
the emperor remaining inflexible, he purſued his march to 

R:ime, and having reduced the inhabitants to great diſcul- 5 
ties, they received him into their city, which he entered at- who 1s re- 
tended by a ſmall guard. Having obliged the Romans to re- Ceived in- 
nounce their allegiance to Honorius, he cauſed them to ac- to Ree, 
knowledge Attalus, then prefect of the city, for emperor. and de- 
Attalus was a native of oh, and greatly beloved by Alaric clares At- 
and his Geths, becauſe he profeſled the doctrine of A+ ius, talus em- 
though, according to Philgflorgius, he was in his heart a peror. 
Pagan. The new emperor appointed Aiaric commander in A.D.409. 
chief of all his forces, and made Atulphus his comes domeſtico- 

rum, diſtributing the other great employments among Pa- 

ans and Arians. He immediately ſent a body of troops to 
| gs Africa, which was of great importance to Utaly ; but 

theſe were quickly cut off by Heracliants, the governor of 

that province, who reduced Rome to great. {traits by pre- 
venting the exportation of corn. A#alus, in the mean time, 
had begun his march for Ravenna, which greatly alarming 
MF Honrius, he ſent Fouius with ſome others to him, offering 
i of to acknowledge him as his partner in the empire. Attalus, 
Tag WF by the perſuaſion of Jowins, would only grant Honorius his 
me- lite, and the liberty of retiring to what iſland he pleaſed. Zowns 
| BW; returned to court, and upon being ſent back to the uſurper 
ut. with new propoſals, he continued with him. 


an Honorius, finding himſelf thus betrayed, reſolved to aban- Honorare 
em-. don /taly, and retire by ſea into the Eaſt ; but four thouſand receives a 
tion men arriving from his nephew Theodo/zus, he was encoura- reinforce- 
ard ged to continue at Ravenna, and there wait the iſſue of the ment from 
vo war in Africa, where Heraclianus had cut off another body Theoas/*us 
7. of troops ſent thither by Attalus. Aiar ic, in the mean time, 

to reduced all the cities of Liguria and Amilia, except Bononia; 

en. and wherever he conquered, he cauſed the people to ſwear 

m- allegiance to Altalus. 


om While theſe things paſſed in /taly and Africa, Geronicus, Spain re- 
who had been appointed governor of Spain by Cor/tantine, volts from 


ri, revolted from him, and ſet up one Maæimus for emperor, Conſtan- 
de- who is ſaid to have been a perſon of a mean extraction. The fine. 

ne, revolt of Geronicus in Spain was no ſooner known, than the 

te- Yardals, Sabevians, Alans, and other barbarians, whom Con- 

to ſtantine had ſuffered to remain in Gaul, took arms, and made 

to themſelves maſters of ſevera] cities. The Britons, at the The Bri. 
n-: fame time, renouncing their obedience to the emperor, eſta- tons fall 
ng bliſhed a new form of government among themſelves, which off from 
of continued about twelve or thirteen years, when they again the empire 
'y ſubmitted to the laves of the empire. All the Armorict, or 


maritime people of Gaul, likewiſe ſhook off the Roman 
le- ; Yor, V G | yoke, 
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oke, though their new government proved but ſhort-lived, n. 
The barbarians who had taken arms in Gaul, meeting with 5 0 
more oppoſition than they expected, paſſed the Pyrencss, and f. 


| made themſelves maſters of Spain. In the Eaſt nothing re- 
A tumult markable happened this year, except a tumult at Co/1ani. We 
atConftan- nople, on account of the ſcarcity of bread ; but the ſenators, 
tinoplt. and other wealthy citizens, having by voluntary contribu- Þ 
tion raiſed a large tum for the relief of the poor, and the 

bakers being publicly whipped through the city, the tumult 

was thereby quelled. | Þ 

The affairs of Honorius the following year were in ſuch Þ 

confuſion, that he was not at leiſure to think of a conſul, + 

Hitalus, however, raiſed Tertullus, a Pagan, to that dignity; Þ- 

but he was acknowledged only by the partiſans of the uſur- | 

per. The lands of 7aly not having been tilled for ſeveral 

years, on account of the wars, and Heraclianus ſuffering no 

corn to be tranſported from Africa, the Reman people were 

A great reduced to feed upon cheſnuts ; nay, human fleſh was pub- 
famine at licly fold, and ſeveral mothers were ſaid to have devoured 
Rome. their own children. Some differences happening ſoon after 
between Alaric and Attalus, about the reduction of Africa, 

the former once more ſent deputies to Honorius with very 
reaſonable terms, which the emperor ſeeming inclined to 
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Alaric de- comply with, Alaric forthwith depoſed Attalus, and ap- 
poſes At- proached Ravenna, with a deſign to put the laſt hand to the 
tals. treaty, This peaceable face of affairs, however, was ſoon 


commanded a body of three hundred men in Picenum, with- 
out declaring for either party, being now driven to extremi- 
ties by Atulphus, who bore an irreconcileable hatred to him, 
declared for Honorius, and being received by the emperor, 
Alaric in a rage broke off the conferences, and returned to 
his army. He again reſtored the purple and other enſigns 
of majeſty to Altalus, but in a few days degraded him again. 
Nane ta- The Romans refuſing to admit him into their city, he in- 
ken and Velted it on all ſides, and quickly made himſelf maſter of it, 
plundered according to ſome authors, though others ſay it held out a 
by Alaric. long time. Hiſtorians alſo differ as to the manner in which 
A. D. 410. it was taken, ſome ſaying it was taken by treachery, and 
others by force. This proud city, which, for the ſpace of 
twelve hundred years, had pillaged the reſt of the world, 
and enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of the plundered na- 
tions, now ſuffered in her turn the calamities which ſhe had 
brought upon others, being taken by a barbarian, who had 
not a foot of ground which he could properly call his own. 
Alaric told his ſoldiers, when upon the point of breaking in- 
to the city, that all the wealth lodged in it was theirs, and 
therefore he gave them full liberty to ſeize it ; but at the 
ſame time he ſtrictly enjoined them to fhed the blood of 
none but ſuch as they ſhould find in arms. The city being 
accordingly abandoned to the Goths, was treated by them 
m0 


changed by an unforeſeen accident. Sarus a Goth, who 
| 
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OF THE WORLD. | 
no better, according to St. Ferom, than "yt was by the 
Greels. After plundering it three, or, according to ſome, 


ſix days, they ſet fire to it in ſeveral places, ſo that the great 


metropolis of the empire was reduced to a heap of aſhes 
and ruins, ſcarce one houſe being left entire in the whole 
city. Though many of the Gozhs, purſuant to the orders of 
their general, refrained from ſhedding the blood of ſuch as 
made no reſiſtance, yet others, more cruel and blood-thirſty, 
maſſacred all whom they met with. 


Alaric having ſtaid only a few days in Nome, retired from Alaric re- 


thence into Campania, carrying with him immenſe wealth, tires into 


and a great number of captives. After he had ravaged Campania 


Campania, Lucama, Samniun, Apulia, Calabria, and the 
country of the Brutii, he approached the ſtreights of Sicily, 
with a deſign to paſs over into that ifland, and thence into 
Africa 3 but his fleet being ſhipwrecked, the execution of 


his enterprize was thereby ſuſpended, and in the mean time His death 


he was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which carried him off 


in a few days: The Goths, who were greatly concerned for A4:ulphus 
the death of their king, choſe Atulphus as his ſucceſſor, whoſe his ſuc- 


ſiſter he had married. ceſſor. 


[taly, which was thus ravaged by the barbarians, was at 


the ſame time invaded by Conffantine from Gaul, who had a 7taly in- 
private correſpondence with Allobicus, one of Honorius's ge- vaded by 
nerals. The correſpondence, however, being diſcovered, Conſtan- 


and the traitor put to death, = qe in great haſte re- zine. 


paſſed the Alps, and retired to Arles, where he found his fon 
Conſtans driven out of 5 by the barbarians, whom we 
formerly mentioned, who had been joined by Geronzcus. 
This general advancing into Gaul, made himſelf maſter of 
Vienne, and taking Con/tans a priſoner in that city, he put 
him to death, after which he advanced to Arles, and beſieged 
Con/tan'ine. | 

The following year Theodoſius was conſul alone for the 
fourth time, and all his empire continued to enjoy a pro- 
found tranquillity under the wiſe adminiſtration of Anthem:- 
us. Honorius, by the troubles in the Weſt, was diverted from 
naming any conſul, eſpecially as he was alarmed by the 
hoſtilities of Conſlantine, whom he now looked upon as a 


public enemy. Conftantivs, an officer of * abilities and Conſtanti- 
it Conſtantine, no us lent a- 


ſooner arrived before Arles, than the greateſt part of the gainſt Con- 


experience, being ſent into Gan again 


troops of Geronicus came over to him, which obliged that fantine. 


general to fly into Spain. The few ſoldiers who attended 
him, provoked at his unſeaſonable ſeverity, attacked him in 
the houſe where he was lodged, which he defended with 
great bravery, though aſſiſted only by one friend and a few 


flaves, and killed three hundred of the aggreſſors. The 


flaves, in the end, conſulting their own ſafety, made their 
cicape ; but though Geronicus could allo have eſcaped, he 
chodk not to forſake his wife, whom he tenderly loved, but 
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Maximus after killing her, at her own deſire, he flew him elf. Alux. 

taken pri- 71s, whom Geronicus had ſet up for emperor, was brought 

foger, by his own men to Conſtantius, who ſtripped him of the en- 
ſigns of majeſty, but ſpared his life. 

While Constantius carried on the ſiege of Arles, Edobicus, 
one of Conſtantinc's generals, came to the relief of the place 
with an army of Hands and other German nations, much 
more numerous than that of the beſiegers. Con/tantius hay- 
ing hazarded an engagement, and totally routed this army, 
renewed the fiege with great vigour. He had refuſed to 
grant any bonourabte terms to the beſieged 3 but news be- 


7 
ag, 


ing brought to his camp, that Zevirus had aſſumed the im- 
perial purple in Farther Gaul, and was advancing in full 
march to Arles, he thought it adviſable to comply with the 

Arles ſur terms that had been propoſed before by the beſieged. Having 

rendered granted a general indemnity, and promiſed upon oath to 

to Con- ſpare the lives of Confiantine, and Fultan his youngeſt fon, he 
ffantius. was received into the town. Notwithſtanding this treaty, 
when Con/?antine and Julian arrived in /taly, Honorins cauſed 

Conflan- them both to be put to death, which action both Pagan and 

tine and Chriſtian writers look upon as a breach of faith unworthy 

his ſon of a prince. Foumnus, or Fovianus, Who had aſſumed the 

behcaced. purple in Ferther Gaul, was deſcended from one of the moſt 

| illuſtrious families in that country, and was ſupported by 
the king of the Alans and the prince of the Burgundians. In 
the eaſtern empire the tranquillity was diſturbed by a Moor- 
1% nation, who broke into the Peutapolis; but they were, 
however ſoon driven out. The Saracens likewiſe committed 
great diſorders on the frontiers of Exypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, 
but retired of their own accord. 

The C. The following year the Geths at length left Italy, in virtue 

leave Itah of a treaty, as it would ſeem from Jrnandes, between Ha- 

A. D. 412. nerius and Atulhbus their new king. Upon the arrival of the 

Goths in Gaul, Atulphus was adviſed by Attalus, whom he 
had brought with him, to join Zovinus, and divide Gaul be- 

_ tween them. Atulphus and 7ovinus met upon that propoſal, 

but we know not the reſult of the conference. Soon after, 
Aiulpius intercepted Sarus, Who had revolted from Honorins, 
and was coming to join vu in Gaul, Atulphns cauſing 
82715 to be put to death, rin, reſented it, and took his 
brother Seha/tian for his partner in the empire. | Atulphus 
was ſo provoked at this promotion, that he offered to Hono- 
ius to reitore to him his ſiſter Placidia, whom Alaric had 
taken in Rome, and to ſend him the heads of the two uſurp- 
ers, provided he would ſupply his men with a certain quan- 
tity of corn, The emperor complying with his demand, 
Atuiprus ſoon found an opportunity of cutting off Sebæſtian, 


oy =” and not long after forced Jovinus, who had fled to Valence, 
bud d to ſurrender to him. Fovinys being delivered to Dardanus, 


prefect of Gaul, Was by his orders put to death at Narbonne— 
| 1 This 
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his year Anthemius cauſed the walls of all the frontier 
towns of Illynicum to be repaired, 
The year after, Lucius and Herachanus were appointed 
conſuls; but the name of the latter was eraſed out of the 
Valli; for he revolted this very year, and caviling himſelf to Heraclia- 
be proclaimed emperor in Africa, he equipped a flect there us revolts 
f ſeven hundred fail, or, according to ſome, of three thou- in Africa. 
ſand ſeven hundred. Orojrus writes, that his fleet was more 
numerous than that of any other monarch mentioned in hiſ- 
tory. Having landed his troops in /taly, he marched ftrait 
to Rome; but Count Marimnus marching out to meet him at 
the head of all the troops he could aflemble, the ufurper, 
ſeized with a ſudden pannic, betook himſelf to flight, and 
haſtening on board one of his veſſels, returned alone to Can— 
thage. His men immediately ſubmitting, were received into 
favour by Henorius. FHerochanus being diſcovered by ſome He is put 
ſoldiers in an antient temple, was by them cut in pieces, todeath at 
and his eſtate being confiſcated, was beitowed upon Con- Carthage, 
Giite. 


| | The ſame year the Franks ſet fire to the city of Tiers, and 


ravaged the country in its neighbourhood. The Brurgund:- 

ans, about the ſame time, making themſelves maſters of the 

country at preſent called Alſace, were allowed by the em- The Bur- 
peror to ſettle there as friends and allies. Honorius having gundiars 
neglected to fend the corn which he had promifed to the allowed to 
Goths, Atulphus renewed his hoſtilities, and having reduced ſetile in 
Toulouſe and Narbauue, advanced as far as /Harfoillrs ; but Gaal. 
there meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance from Count PBo- 

facius, and being himſelf wounded, he abandoned that ſiege, 


and went to Bourdeaux, where he was received as a friend. 


In the Eaſt one Lucius, a Pagan, and commander of the 
troops about the court, provoked at the zeal of young The - 
diſius in extirpating idolatry, re'olved to aſſaſſinate him, and 
attempted it three times, when, according to Damaſcus and 
Phacius, the young emperor was ſaved in a miraculous man- 
ner. The city of Con/tantinople was this year ſurrounded Conſtanti- 
with the walls which Socrates ſtiles the great walls, and ncęle ſur— 
which, according to Nicephorus, were twenty miles in cir- rounded 
cuit. The following year the negociations between Hono- with new 
ris and Atulphus were reſumed ; but the Goth having no de- walls. 
fire to part with Placidia, raiſed his demands very high, and 
prevailing at length upon her to marry him, the nuptials 4u/phrs 
were celebrated at Narbonne, in the month of January, with marrics 
the utmoſt pomp and ſolemnity. Honorius, it ſeems, did not Placidia. 
conſent to this marriage; for, ſoon after, Atulphus obliged 
Attalus to reſume the purple. He ſeems, however, to have 
ſet up Attalus anew, chiefly with a deſign to intimidate the 
emperor, and to oblige him to grant to him and his Goth 
more favourable terms. However reaſonable the overtures 
were, which were offered by Atulphus and Placidia, the em- 
peror was prevented from 9 to them by n 
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86 
and his party, ſo that the war being renewed, Atulphus was 
in the end obliged to retire into Spam. 

The ad- Mean while, Pulcberia, filter to the emperor Thenagſius, on 


miniſtra- account of her extraordinary wiſdom and piety, was declared 
tion of the 41y7o::/7a, and took upon her the adminiſtration, Anthemius 


eaſtern thinking her better qualincd for it than himſelf, though ſhe 
empire had juſt then entered into the fixteenth year of her age, and 
commit- was but two years older than the emperor, She was indeed 


ted to Pul endowed with moſt extraordinary parts, and eminent for pi- 


cheria. ety, and to her wiſe inſtructions, all authors agree, it was in 
part owing, that Theodofius II. perhaps excelled in piety and 
religion even his grandfather Th the Great. 

Atulphus Ihe following year Auphus, who had retired with his 


murdered troops to Spain, was murdercd in his ſtable by one of his 

in Hain. own countrymen and domeſtics, whoſe former maſter Atul- 

A.D.414. phus had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated ſome years before, The 

emperor Therdsfrs this year publiſhed a lav, declaring thoſe 

uilty of death who ſhould teach the barbarians the art of 

Hiding ſnips. The year after, the imperial army in the 

Eaſt mutinied, and put to death their general ; but no writer 

beſides Marcellinus makes any mention of this mutiny, No- 

thing remarkable happened this year in the Weſt, but in 

Conftanti- the beginning of the year following, Honorius raiſed Con- 

4s raiſed Hantius to the imperial dignity, and gave the title of Auguſta 

to the em- to his wife Placidia, who, after the death of Atulphus, had 

pire, but been forced to marry him. Theodoſius, for what reaſon we 

dies ſoon know not, refuſed to acknowledge Conſtantius and Placidia, 

after. which would have kindled a war between the two empires, 

A.D.421. had not Conſtantius died ſoon after, that is, in the ſeventh 
month of his reign. 

T heodoſius . The emperor 7hc:dofeus, in the mean time, married Fuds- 

marries cia, the daughter of an Athenian philoſopher, named Hera- 

Eudocia. clitus. Upon her father's death, her two brothers having de- 

frauded her of her ſhare of his eſtate, ſhe came to Con/tant:- 

nople, to implore the protection of Pulcheria. As ſhe had 

been inſtructed by her father with extraordinary care, in ſe- 

veral languages, and in every branch of literature, and was 

beſides remarkable for her Aae, and engaging behaviour, 

Pulcheria, after ſeveral conferences with her, began to think 

her a proper match for her brother Theodo/tus, whom ſhe ac- 

cordingly perſuaded to marry her *, This is the account of 


— 


thoſe of Foſhua, the Judges, and 
Ruth. She alſo wrote a para- 


* As Eudocia had been brought 
up to letters, ſhe ſtill continued 
her ſtudies after ſhe was raiſed to 
the throne. This year ſhe com- 
ped a poem on a victory gained 

y the Romans over the Perſians. 
She likewiſe put into hexameter 
verſe the five books of Moyes, with 


phraſe in verſe upon the prophe- 
cies of Zecharia and Daniel; a 
poem on St. Cyprian and St. 
Fuftin ; and a hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour, which entirely conſiſted of 
verſes borrowed from Homer. i 
the 
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the modern Gree#s ; but the ancient writers ſay, that her 
farher was named Leontins, and profeſſed eloquence at 
_ z {thens, Before the nuptials were celebrated, ſhe was bap- 
1 Þ tizcd by the biſhop of Conſtantinople, when her former name 
 Athenais was changed into that of Erdocia. The two bro- 

chers of Huclocia, informed of her good fortune, and conſcious 
to themſelves of their behaviour towards her, abſconded ; 


wr but ſhe, inſtead of reſenting the injury they had done her, 


220 

— 
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r 
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5 © invited them both to court, and raiſed them to great pte- 
in ferments. : | 
is | A rupture happened this 2 between the Perſians and Ro- A war 

' mans on the following occaſion. Fararancs V. who the year between 
is before had ſucceeded to the Perfian throne, having, at the the Ro- 
i. | inſtigation of the magi, raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt mans and 


the Chriſtians in his dominions, great numbers of them took Per/ians. 


4 refuge in the Roman territories. The Perfian ambaſſadors 
fs | redemanded them; but the emperor declared that he would 
of protect them with the whole firength of his empire. Some 
he other miſunderſtandings having allo ariſen between the two 
er princes, in which Yararanes ſeemed the agreſſor, Theadoſias 
5. proclaimed war againft him, and ſent a conſiderable army 
. into the Perſian territories, under the command of one Ar- 


IN 3 » ET .. bo 2 
dauaburius, an Alan. Ardaburius gained a complete victory over 
the Perjians on the third of September, the news of which 


* was brought in three days to Conſtantinople, though ſeven 
e hundred miles diſtant from the borders of the erm by a 
, | fimous courier of thoſe days, named Palladius. Narſes, the 
Dean general, after his defeat, made an attempt to invade 
þ Meſpotumia, but Ardaburius following him cloſe, obliged him 
| to ſhelter himſelf within the walls of Niſibis, which place he 
„ beſieged. The king of e in the mean time, entered 
_ | AAeſepotamia with a powerful army, and laid ſiege to Theods- 


* ſopolis, which he battered with a great number of engines 
tor a whole month, without intermiſſion ; but the beſieged 
Making a moſt vigorous defence, he was obliged to retire, 
| He was ſoon after reinforced by a numberleſs multitude of 
 SGaraczns, under the conduct of one Alamandurus, who boaſt- 
| ed, that in a ſhort time he would deliver into the hands of 
the Perſian monarch not only the Roman army before Niſi- 
bis, but alſo the city of Antioch itſelf. Not long after, how- 
ever, his men being ſeized with a pannic, threw themſelves 
into the Euphrates, where an hundred thouſand of them are 
laid to have periſhed. The Romans alſo upon a falſe report, 
being ſeized with the like fear, burnt all their machines, and 
retired from Niſibis in the utmoſt confuſion. 

The following year, the war againſt the Perſians was pur- A,P.422; 
ſued with uncommon ſucceſs. Theodefius, notwithſtanding 8 
the advantages he had gained, ſent ambaſſadors to YVararanes 
with very reaſonable propoſals of a peace ; but the 3 
monarch was diverted from accepting them by a body of ten 


douſand men, called the Inmortals, who perſuaded him to 
ü G 4 keep 
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keep the Romans in ſuſpence, in hopes of ſurpriſing them. 
* 5 9 * 1 I A 
They accordingly placed themicives in ambuſh ; but the 


Reuans obſerving them, attacked them both in the front 


A peace and the rear, and cut them all off to a man. #ararane, 


. * « q * 2 1 7 b 
concluded upon this new Calamily, immediately agreed to the terms 


— 


between propoſed by the Roman ambaſſadors, and concluded a peace 
both em- wich the empire for an hundred years. Ihe chief article of 
pires. this treaty was, That the Perſian, King ſhould recall the ba- 


niſbed Chrijiians, reffore them to their eftates, and put a jtth ty 
the cruel perfecntion be bad raiſed nrnnſf{ them. 
Pluicidia The following year a milundorftanding aroſe between Hy. 
retires nortus and his ſiſtar Placidia, who, according to ſome au— 
with her. thors, was accuſed of correſponding with the Goths, who 
ſon to the 1iil looked upon her as their queen. Ziauerius, ever ſince 


Faſt. the death of her late huſhand Cosiſlautnis, had entertained 
— . * - © * 2 „ . 
A. D. 42 3. her at court with great tenderneſs ; but his affection being 


Ii viau, and her daughter Honoria, to Conjtantimople, where ſue 
was kindly received by her nephew Theodojius, A few 


Perrin months after, Hane its died at Sienna of a dropſy, having 

dies. rrigned twenty-eight years fince the death of his father The- 
odeſius, and thirty-one ſince the time he was arf{t created 
Augnſtis. 


— » 


Theedofis, who received the news of the death of F[:n:- 
mins by an expreſs, concealed it for tome days, and in the 
mean time gave orders to a body of troops to advance into 

| the neighbourhood of Salanæ in Daliatia, that they might 
T heod:/fus be ready at hand to prevent diſturbances ; and having taken 
proclzim- this precaution, he made public the death of his uncle, and, 
ed his ſuc- 23 he had left no children, cauſed himielf to be proclaimed 
ceſſor. emperor in his room. | 

The hittory of Hoencrius was written in Gree# by a cotem- 

Account porary writer, named Clympiodorus, waoke work ſeems to 
of the au- have been copied both by Zrfimus and $5zomen, He was 
thors who 2 native of Thebes in Erypt, and wrote ſome other pieces, 
flouriſhed Renatus Profuturus Frigericus wrote likewiſe the hiſtory of 
under Eo. the reign of Honorius, but only a few paſſages of his work 
Boring. Have reached cur times. Under Honorius likewiſe ſlouriſhed 
* the poet Claudian, Who was a native of Alexandria in Egypt. 

He was honoured by the Roman ſenate with a ſtatue, which, 

in conſideration of his excellency in poetry, was erected in 

the ſquare of Trojan, Oraſius and St. Auſtin ſpeak of him as 

a perſon greatly attached to the Pagan ſuperſtition. Another 

Pagan poet, who flourithed under Honorius, was Rntilius 

Claudius Numatianus, a native of T7 holouſe in Gaul, who was 

raiſed to the poſt of magi/ter offciornum, and allo created pre- 

fect of Reme. Lucilius, a friend of Rutilius, wrote ſome ſa- 

tires during this reign, which are now loſt, though Rnuzilins 

aſſures us they were in no reſpect inferior to thoſe of Juveral. 

Ore Ha us, ſaid by St. Ferom to have written in verſe a 

treatite on puyuc, is ſuppoſed by Fins to have flouriſhed 

| III 
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introduces in his Saturnalia lived under T heodofius 


3 ſon Honorius. ] a 
” -ongue was not common, but whether in Greece or the Eaſt, 


© is uncertain. N f a 
© antiquities made by him for the inſtruction of his ſon, and 
& ſuppoſed to have been uttered in familiar converſations, du- 
in 

i pr. of Scipio. Soſipater Chariſius, who publiſhed five books 
of obſervations on the grammar, ſtill extant, flouriſhed, ac- 
cording to Ballet, in the time of Fonorius ; and before him 
” 1 gram marian named [:izmedes, whoſe works have likewiſe 
reached our times. Fabius Fulgentius Planciades likewiſe 
” wrote ſome thinks during this reign, but all critics ſpeak of 
him as a moſt contemptible author. In the reign of Theo- 
Aus I. or his children, was publiſhed the Itinerary, which 
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Z in the reign of Honorius, and likewiſe the author of a co- 
medy filed 


Puerulns Plauti. About this time alſo flouriſhed 


Aurclins Theodsſus Ambrefins Macrobius, for all the prone rn 
. and his 


He was born in a country where the Latin 


Beſides his Saturnalia, that is a collection of 


ing the feaſt of the Saturnalia, he wrote two books on the 


is commonly called the Map, or Tables, of Peutinger, having 
belonged to Conrad Peutinger in Augſburg. The war of Gai- 
ſas was deſcribed by two poets, but neither of their per- 


' formances have reached our times. 
Notwithſtanding the power of Theodo/ius, he was not ac- The Weſ⸗ 


knowledged in the Welt ; but Italy, Gaul, and Dalmatia de- tern pro- 


clared for John, the chief ſecretary of Honorius, who, upon vincesſub- 
his death, had aſſumed the purple in Rome. John ſent am- mit to an 


baſſadors to Theodoſius, to inform him of his promotion; but uſurper. 
the emperor looking upon him as an uſurper, impriſoned named 
his ambaſſadors; upon which, he reſolved to defend his title Jahn. 
by arms, and with large ſums to draw the Hunns over to his 
alfiſtance by means of Atius, who was in great favour with 

them. Ftius was the fon of a Scythian, named Gauden- 

bus, who had been raiſed to the higheſt employments of the 

empire. He was given as an hoſtage to Alaric, after the Account 


battle of Pollentia, and afterwards to the Hunns, with whoſe of Al. us, 


chiefs he by that means became acquainted. Upon his re- 
turn from the country of the Humus, he married the daugh- 
ter of Carpilio, captain of the guards, by whom he had two 
ſons. He was a perſon of a majeſtic mein, of a tall ſta- 
ture, and a robuſt conſtitution ; and is no leſs commended 
by the antients for his love of juſtice, his diſintereſtedneſs, 
1s prudence and penetration in ſtate affairs, than for his 


courage, intrepidity, and experience in war. The year T heodoſius 
following, Theedo/ius having drawn together all the forces of ſends an 


the eaſtern empire, ordered them to march to the frontiers mY 2- 
of Dalmatia, under the conduct of Ardaburius, his ſon Aſpar, 
and Candidianus. With them he ſent Placidia and her ſon uſurper. 


Valentinian, allowing the former to reſume the title and en- A. D. 424. 


liens of Auguſie, and ordering the enſigns peculiar to the 
Cz/ars to b= given to the latter, upon his arrival at Theſſals- 
nic. Tag army of Therdo/ius having croſſed Pannoma and 

| Ilhyricum, 
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Whricum, the year after took Salonæ by ſtorm. It was there 
agreed, that Aſpar ſhould lead the cavalry from thence þ; 
land to Agquileia, and that the foot ſhould be embarked 
under the command of Ardaburins. Afpar made himſelf 
maſter of Aquileia without oppoſition ; but the fleet being 
diſperſed by a ſtorm, Ardaburtus was driven aſhore, and car. 


ried a priſoner to Ravenna, where the ufurper treated him 


with the greateſt civility, hoping thereby to prevail on Thez. 
doſius to acknowledge him for his collegue. As Ardaburin; 
was allowed to converſe with whom he pleaſed, he gained 
ouoer the chief officers in the city, and urged par to haſte 
who is his march thither. Afpar accordingly ſurprized the city, 
ſurpriſed and ſecuring the tyrant before he had time to make his e(- 
at Raven cape, ſent him in chains to Placidia and Yalentinian, then at 
za, and Aguileia, who ordered firſt his right hand, and then his head, 
put to to be cut off. Three days after the death of John, Atius 
death. entered Italy with an army of ſixty thouſand Hunns, who be- 
ing met by A/par, a bloody battle was fought, when neither 
party could claim the victory. Atius, in the mean time, 
being aſſured of the uſurper's death, entered into a negotia- 
tion with Placidia, who promiſing to diſtinguiſh him with 
the title of Count, he ſubmitted, and. prevailed on the Hunns 

to return into their own country. 
Palentini- When the news of the uſurper's death reached Conſtanti- 
an III. nople, Theodoſus declared his couſin, young Valentinian, empe- 
declared ror, and Placidia regent of the empire, during her ſon's mi- 
emperor nority. Soon after, Thrace was ravaged by the Hunns, pro- 
of the bably the ſame who had been ſent back by Atius. The 
Weſt. barbarians even threatened to lay ſiege to Con/tantinople, but 
A.D.425. their leader being killed with lightning, and great number: 


of them daily ſwept away by a plague, they withdrew ol 


| their own accord. 
The Goths The year following nothing remarkable happened in ei- 
removed ther empire ; but under the next conſuls the Goths were 
trom Pan- transferred by Theods/ius from Pannonia into Thrace, where 
2114 to they continued for the ſpace of thirty-eight years, that is, 
2 Brace. till they marched under Theodoric to Italy. 
Great diſturbances happened this year in Africa, which 
were owing to the jealouſy and treachery of Atius. Bont- 
Jacius, who had gallantly defended Marſeilles againſt the 
Goths, had been rewarded by Honorius with the command of 
the troops in Africa, Having with great bravery defended 
that province againſt the troops of the late uſurper, Placidia 
called him to court, and, after preferring him to the poſt 
of comes dome/ticorum, ſent him back to Africa, with an un- 
limited power. Theſe honours raiſing the envy of the 
courtters, particularly of Alius, he perſuaded Placidia that 
Bonifacius intended to eſtabliſh an independent ſovereignty 
in Africa, which deſign ſhe might ſoon diſcover by recalling 
Bonifacius from his government, as he was very ſure en 
: Wou 


4 
4 ww 
= 


ingly ordered Bonifacius to repair to Rome; but Ætius having 
Vyritten to him before, that the empreſs intended ſoon to re- 1 
call him with a deſign to ruin him, and adviſing him, at the Bonifacius t 
ſame time, to conſult his own ſafety, Bonifacius fell into forced by 
the ſnare, and refuſed to comply with the orders he had re- the trea- 

© ceived. Placidia immediately declared him a public enemy, chery of 

and ſent a ſtrong body of troops againſt him, under the -Z:s to 
command of Mavortius, Galbio, and Snex. 


would diſobey her orders. The credulous princeſs accord- 


# among themſelves, when Sinex killed the two others by 
© treachery, and was himſelf killed in a ſally by Bonifacius, 
who gained a complete victory, without the loſs of one 
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Sigiſvult, a Goth, Bonifacius had recourſe to the Vandals, who cits the 
were in peaceable poſſeſſion of a part of Spain, and were at aſſiſtance 
this time governed b 
into a treaty. . on this invitation, went over to ric, king 
Africa the following ſummer, with all his country-men, wo- of the 
men, and children; and the Romans took poſſeſſion of the Yandals. 
' provinces of Spain which he had abandoned. Aus, in the 

mean time, marched into Gaul, to make war upon the Franks. 


Nothing remarkable happened the year following in either i 
empire: but during the following conſuls, Ætius was raiſed 1 
to the chief command of all the troops of the weſtern em 1&8 
pre, and gained conſiderable advantages over the Futhong:, 1 
whoſe country bordered on Rhwet:a ; over the inhabitants of $01 
Moricum, who had revolted; and over the Goths in Gaul, The ie 

year after, he entirely reduced the Norici and their neighbours | . 


treaſon, produced the letter of Atius; which being ſhewn Bons facius 


g him a ſcoffing anſwer; and afterwards falling upon him, cut ſuade the 
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| The three gene- revelt. 
rals, after beſieging Bonifacius for ſome time, quarrelled 


man. : ; 
A new army coming againſt him, under the command of He ſolli- 
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Genſeric, with whom he now entered of Gen/e- 
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the Vindelici; and from Noricum he paſſed into Gaul, to awe 


the Franks. ; 
This year, ſome of the friends of Bonifacius having got The inno- 


leave to confer with him, he, upon their charging him with cence of 


by them to Placidia, ſhe wrote to Bonifacius, expreſſing her Juſtthed to 
ſincere deteſtation of the injury that had been done him; aſ- Placidia. 
ſuring him of her favour and protection for the future; and 

exhorting him to return to his duty, and drive out the bar- _ 
barians. This Bonifacius readily undertook, offering them He in 
immenſe ſums provided they quitted Africa and returned to vain en- 
Spain. The Vandals, however, being in poſſeſſion of all deavours 
Africa, except Carthage, Hippo, and Cirta, Genſeric returned to per- 


molt of his men in pieces. Bonifacius ſaved himſelf in Hippo, Vandals 
which the barbarians beſieged, and aſſaulted almoſt daily for to quit 


fourteen months, when, for want of proviſions, they were Africa. if 

. = 0 . 18 F4 . 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. The next year, Ætius was raiſed H 
to the conſulſhip, Placidia not thinking it ſafe to reſent his {i 


treacherous conduct towards Bonifacius. Theodsſius in the 4 


mean time ſending Ipar with a body of troops to the aſſiſt- 7 
; ance 7 
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ance of Boaifac us, who had alto received fuccours from the 
empreſs, a battle was fougat between them and the Vandil; 
Geric when Genſeric gained a complete victory, and forced Havi. 
reduces all cizs and ſpar, who commanded the eaſtern troops, to abay. 
Hiica. don Africa; the one retiring to Italy, and the other to Cin. 
Nantingple, Bonifacius was received with extraordinary de- 
monitrations of kindneſs and eſteem by Placidia, and rail 
to the chief command of the army in room of Au; whe, 
finding his treachery diſcovered, and dreading the power cf 
A war be- Bonifucius, aſſembled the forces under his command in orde; 
tween Bo- to deſtroy his rival. A battle was accordingly fought betwint 
»ifacins them, when Boanifacius received a wound, of which he dic 
and-Elius three months after. Atius retiring to the country of the 
uuns, ſoon after returned at the head of a numerous army 
of barbarians; but upon the empreſs's promifing to pardon 
him, he returned to court, where he was rallied this very year 
to the rank of a patrician. | 
Tlaubria The following year a dreadful fire happened at Conſtumtins. 
maintains ple, which deſtroyed great part of the city. The year aſter, 
a private Honoria, ſiſter to the emperor Valentinian, having ſuffered 
correſpon- herſelf to be debauched by one of her domeſtics, was ba- 
dence with niſhed the court, and fent to Conftantinegle, being then only 
Htila. ſixteen years of age; her mother having diſcovered that the 
maintained a private correſpondence with Attila, king of the 
Au, and was preſſing him to enter Jah, at the head ct a 
powerful army, and marry her. | 
The Ro- During the following conſuls, a peace was at length con- 
mans yield cluded with the Vandals; to whom the Romans yielded great 
great part part of Numidia, all the province of Proconſularis, and like- 
of Africa wile Bizacene. Huneric, the ſon of the king of the Vandls, 


to the V au- was delivered to the Romans as a hoſtage. The ſame year, 
als, Atins gained a great victory over the Burgundiaus, who had 


revolted and plundered Be!z:c Gaul. He forced them to ſub- 


mit to ſuch conditions as he thought proper to impoſe upon 
them. 
An edict In the mean time Theod;/rus completed the ruin of idolatry 
againſt all in the Faſt, by ordering all the temples, oratories, and 
manner of places conſecrated to the worſhip of idols, to be pulled down; 
idolatrous and forbidding his ſubjects, on pain of death, to practiſe any 
worſhip. of the pagan ceremonies. By this law, the foundations of 
| the temples were to be entirely demoliſhed, and the fign of 
the Chriſtian religion (no doubt the Croſs) to be raiſed on 
their ruins. The year after, the Goths who had been allowed 
to ſettle in Azuitain, not ſatisfied with the countries which 
had becn allotted them, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral ci- 
ties belonging to the Romans, and laid ſiege to Narbonnt, 
_ which however they were forced to raiſe. 
Valentini- The emperor Valentinian, the year following, went to 
enmariies Conſtavtinople; where, on the twenty-ninth of October, he 
Eudoxio. married Eutxia, the daughter of Theads/tus by Eudocia. Va- 
A. D. 437. lintinian, on account of this marriage, yielded to his e 
in-law 
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Had Illuricum; comprehending Upper and Lower Pan- 
Dalmatia, and the two Noricums ; which lat compre- 
he archbiſhopric of Saltabung, with Stirid and Ca— 
Mirtbia. Valrutinian returned early in the following ſpring to 
Nabennui. About the ſame time Theodoſius, being conſul the 
N time, publiſhed his famous Code; that is, a col- 


fixteenth 
lection of all the beſt and moſt uſeful laws that had been 


enacted by the lawful princes his predeceſſors. 

” During the following conſulſhip, Litorius, the Roman ge- 
neral, beſieged the Goths in Tholoyſe - but his men were cut 
in pieces by Theedoric, and he himſelf taken priſoner. The 

© weſtern empire at the ſame time received a fatal blow in 

rica by the loſs of Carthage, which, on the twenty-third of 

lader, was ſurpriſed by Genſeric, king of the Vandals. Va- Carthage 
 /:rtizian, however, ſo long as he lived, maintained the two taken by 
auritanias, with Tripolitana, Tingitana, and that part of the Yaz- 
E Numidia in which Cirta ſtood. In the Eaſt, the only re- dals. 

© markable thing this year, was the journey undertaken by the 

© empreſs Eudocia to 5 — in compliance with a vow ſhe 

had made to viſit the holy places there. | 

The year following, Genſeric made a deſcent upon S:cily in Scily ra- 
the month of June; and having ravaged a your part of the vaged by 
country with the utmoſt 5 returned to Africa with Gen/eric. 
an immenſe booty. About the ſame time, Ætius removing A-D.439. 
the Burgundians from the banks of the Rhine, allotted them The Bur- 
ſettlements in the preſent duchy of Savoy; and gave a terri- gunman 
tory on the Loire to a body of Alans who had ſerved the Ro- removed 
maus with great fidelity. Theſe Alans are ſuppoſed by Yale- to the 
us to have ſettled afterwards with the Britons in Armorica. duchy of 
In the Eaſt, Paulinus, a learned man, andithe empreſs Eu- Savoy. 
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 d:cia's chief favourite, was put to death by order of the em- 

peror, who according to the modern Greek writers ſuſpected a 

© criminal intimacy between them. A miſundexſtanding about 

© this time happening betwixt her and the emperor; ſhe retired to Eudocia 
Feriiſulem, where the died about twenty years afterwards ; retires to 
© declaring on her death-bed, that ſhe was altogether innocent Feru/aler 
of the crime of which ThHheodaſtus had ſuſpected her and Pauli- 

un. She is extolled by moſt writers for her piety. As ſhe 

was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, ſhe built at Feruſalem a 

4 pus number of churches, monaſteries, hoſpitals, and other 

ftately edifices; and alſo repaired the walls, which were in 

many places entirely ruined. 

As the Vandals were now become very formidable, Theodo- Theode/rus 
| furs reſolved to aſſiſt Valentinian againſt them; and the fol- ſends a 

| lowing year, fitting out a fleet of eleven hundred large ſhips, fleet a- 
and putting on board of it the flower of his army, under the gainſt Gen- 
conduct of Arcovindas, Anſilus, and Germanus, he ordered them Geric, but 
to lind in Africa, and act in conjunction with the weſtern is obliged 
| forces againſt Genſeric. They ſteered for Sicily; and Genſe- to recal 
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empires, ſpun out the time by negotiations till the ſeaſon ſo 
action was over. The Perſians, in the mean time, enteriq, 
the Roman territories in an hoſtile manner, Theods/fus wy, 
obliged to recal his forces, and Valentinian forced to conclude 
a peace with Genſeric, who was thereby allowed to retain al 
the countries he had ſeized in Africa. Anatolius and Aſpa 
marching to the defence of the eaſtern provinces, the Porn 
agreed to peace. The ſame year, Tigranes and Arſaces, th 
two ſons of the king of Armenia, engaged in a war on account 
of the unequal diviſion of their father's territories. Ar/ace, 
the Younger, who had the ſmalleſt ſhare 5 * him, im. 
plored the protection of Theodgſius; which fo terrified J. 
granes, that he fled for protection to the Perſian king, ani 
yielded to him his ſhare. On the other hand, 4r/aces, dread. 
ing the power of the Perſians, put Theodoſius in poſſeſſion 9 
| his ſhare on certain conditions. | | 
The end The ſame year, Thrace was invaded by the Hunns, unde 
of the the conduct of Attila, who, ſome years before, in the begin. 
kingdom ning of his reign, had obliged the ode to agree to the fl. 
of Armenia lowing et ol treaty with him: 1. That the Romans ſhoul 
deliver up to Attila, and his brother Bleda, ſuch Hunns as ha 
taken, or ſhould for the future take, refuge in the Roman do- 
minions. 2. That the Roman priſoners who ſhould mak: 
their eſcape from the Hunns, ſhould, in like manner, be de. 
livered up, or eight pieces of gold be delivered for each 
them. 3, That, inſtead of three hundred and fifty pound 
way of gold, the Romans ſhould, for the future, pay an- 
nually ſeven hundred. 4. That the Romans ſhould not 2. 
ſiſt any nation whatſoever when attacked by, or at war with 
| _ the Fs. . - | 
Attila in- Attila being at full liberty by this treaty, enlarged his do- 
vades the minions to a great extent towards the north of the Euxine ſes 
Roman and being now at the head of a powerful army, paid no r- 
territories gard to the late treaty, but took poſſeſſion of ſeveral cities 
of Thrace. Theodoſius not complying with his imperious de. 
A.D.441. mands, he began to ravage the country, putting all to fir 
and ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or condition. The 
A peace ſus, not thinking himſelf ſafe even in Conſtantinople, retirel 
concluded the following year into 4/ia. We are left quite in the dark 
between as to the iſſue of this war; and are only told, that a peace 
him and was concluded this very year between Attila and Theodiſu, 
Theoarfius who thereupon returned to Con/tantinople. _ 
| The year after, Theodoſius viſited the province of Pontus; 
where he c: uſed the public edifices and walls to be repaired, 
Nothing remarkable happened the year following in either 
empire, excepting the diſgrace of the eunuch Antiochus it 
Conſiantineple, who, being convicted of extortion, was trip 
ped of the great wealth he had amaſſed, deprived of his ho- 
nours, and confined to a monaſtery. "The year after, Yaler 
tinian, having ſent Vitus with a conſiderable army into Spain 
| =_ 
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to ſupport the Romans (that is, the natives) againſt the Sue- The Sae- 
ms, moſt of his men were cut oft by Rechila, the Suevian vians en- 
Wing; and he was obliged to abandon the inhabitants to the large their 
mercy of thoſe barbarians. The year — the Britons, conqueſts 


ids, earneſtly in Spain. 
ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Ætius, addreſſing a letter to him in 


E the following manner, The groans of the Britons 10 the conſul The Bri- 
Atius: but that general, who governed the weſtern empire tous in 
almoſt with an abſolute ſway, was not moved by their en- vain re- 

© treaties to ſend them any aſſiſtance. The two following cur to 
years a dreadful plague raged in the eaſt, and earthquakes Ætius. 
were felt in moſt provinces, which overturned ſeveral cities, 


and great part of the new walls of Con/tantinople. 
Mean while Attila broke into Thrace at the head of a nu- The em- 


merous army, having ſeveral barbarian kings under him com- pire again 
manding each their reſpective nations. 
E plundered above ſeventy cities, extending his ravages on by Attila, 
one ſide to the Euxine ſea, and on the other to the Straits of 
Thermapyl. The Roman generals twice hazarded an engage- 


He now took and invaded 


ment, but, being both times defeated, Theods/ius was forced, who 


the following year, to ſue for peace; which was concluded obliges 
on terms very diſhonourable for the Romans: namely, that the Ro- 
the Romans fh 

pounds weight of gold, and every year two hundred: that agree to a 


ould pay immediately to Attila ſix thouſand mans to 


they ſhould ſend back to him all his deſerters, and receive ſhameful 
none for the future: that they ſhould deliver up the Roman peace. 


| captives who had eſcaped, or pay for each of them twelve 
pieces of gold: and, that the Romans ſhould ſend no ambaſſa- A.D.448. 
dors to Attila till they had delivered up to him all his deſerters 
and fugitives. Six thouſand pounds weight of gold were im- 
mediately ſent to Attila, with all the Hunns who had taken 
refuge in the Roman dominions ; among whom were ſeveral 


rinces, who choſe rather to be killed by the Romans than fall 


into the hands of Attila. This year, Attila, hearing that S/- 
| vanus, a banker in Rome, was in poſſeſſion of ſome veſſels of 
| exquiſite workmanſhip, pretended that they were ſtolen from 
him; and threatned Valentinian with war if he did not reſtore 
them to him, or deliver up Silvanus. 


The year after, one Edecon arriving at the court of Theo- Theedeffus 
dgſius, as ambaſſador from Attila, agreed with Chryſaphus, the agrees to 
emperor's great chamberlain, to aſſaſſinate Attila, Theodoſius the aſſaſſi- 


conſenting to the murder: but Edecon, upon his return, diſ- nation of 


covered the plot to Attila, who immediately ſent an ambaſſa- Attila. 
dor to the emperor, reproaching him with his treachery, and 
demanding Chryſaphus to be delivered up to him. Attila, 
however, was afterwards appeaſed by the emperor's ambaſſa- 
dors, and promiſed to live at peace with Theodo/#s. 

The following year, the emperor Theodsfins falling from his Th:5d;Fus 
horſe in hunting, was ſo bruifed that he died the next day; dies. 
on the twentieth of June, according to ſome ; or the ro A.D 450. 
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eighth of July, according to others. He died in the fifties 
year of his age, and the forty-third of his reign. His picy 
is commended by almoſt all writers; but they, at the {am; 
time, own him to have been a prince of weak parts, and 9 
have been entirely guided by thoſe about him, who oppreſſel 
his ſubjects to ſuch a degree, that many, in his reign, choſe 
rather to abandon their native country, and live among the 
Hunns, and other barbarians, than ſuffer the tyranny of the 
eunuchs and their creatures, | | 
The au- During the reign of Theodo/ivs the Younger, flouriſhed thy 
thors who hiſtorians Socrates, Sozomen, and Phalsftargius. Soct ates wh 
flouriſhed born in Conjtantinople, and ſpent molt part of his life in thy 
during h1s city. He begins where Euſebius ended his hiſtory, and carrig 
reign. his work down to the ſeventeenth conſulſhip of T headoſeus Il, 
ſo that it compriſes the ſpace of one hundred and thirty-fou 
years. Sozomen, or Salaminus Hermias Sogomenes, was bor 
in a village named Bethelia, in the territory of Gaza. KH: 
wrote firſt, in two books, the eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, from the 
aſcenſion of our Saviour to the depoſition of Licinias, in 323; 
which work has been long ſince loſt. He afterwards under. 
took his great hiſtory, beginning where the former left of, 
and which he intended to continue to the ſeventeenth conſul. 
ſhip of Theods/ius the Younger. About the beginning of the 
ſixth century, Caſſiodorus cauſed the hiſtories of Socrates, &. 
zomen, and T heodoret, to be tranſlated into the Latin tongue, 
Phileſtorgius was born in the province of Cappadocia Secundy, 
and wrote an eccleſiaſtic hiſtory ; or rather; under that name, iſ 
an apology for the Arians, eſpecially the Eunomians, who MW 
tenets he himſelf held. This work has been long ſince loſt, 
but an abſtract of it has been conveyed to us by Photn, 
Philoſtorgius, beſides his hiſtory, publiſhed ſome other work 
which have not reached our times. About the ſame time, 
flouriſhed _ of Sida, in Phamphylia, who wrote a very 
diffuſe hiſtory from the creation to his time: but this woll 
has been long ſince loſt. Another work of his is alſo lot, 
wherein he confuted, or attempted to confute, the writings 
of the emperor Julian. The hiſtory of the war between 4 
tila and Theodofius was written by Priſcus, who publiſhed ſe- 
veral other narratives of the tranſactions of thoſe times. He 
was a native of Panes, or Panium, a Thracian city; and was 
a Sophiſt, or profeſſor of eloquence. Hitherto only ſome WF v 
fragments of his hiſtory have been publiſhed ; but it is ſad u 
to be ſtill extant, entire, and to be lodged in ſome libraries. t 
The hiſtory of Theodyſius the Younger was likewiſe written b) t 
one John, who is often quoted by Evagrius. His hiſtory ] 
ended with the ſeventh year of 7% in 1. of the Chriſtian wi 
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525: Another hiſtorian, named likewiſe John, wrote the ec- WW © 
cletiaſtic hiſtory in five books, from the year 428, to 477. : 
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* Eudixia, married to Valentinian; yet neither ſhe nor her marries 

” huſband laid any claim to the eaſtern empire. As Pulcheria Marcian, 
had ſhared the ſovereignty with her brother, and bore the title who is de- 
of Auguſia, ſhe now remained ſole miſtreſs of the empire, clared em- 
and no perſon was more capable of governing it well. As no peror. 
woman, however, had yet reigned alone in cither empire, 

- ſhe reſolved to marry, notwithſtanding the reſolution ſhe had 

taken, or the vow ſhe had made, to continue a virgin to her 

death. She accordingly ſent for Marcian, a perſon famous for 

his exemplary piety and extraordinary qualifications, and 

told him, that ſhe deſigned to raiſe him to the ſovereignty by 

© marrying him, on condition he would ſuffer her, agreeable to 

the reſolution ſhe had taken, to live and die a virgin. Mar- 
© cian, who was then a widower, readily complying with that 
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condition, and the patriarch and the ſenate approving of her 


choice he was declared emperor and folemnly crowned. The 
marriage was then celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and 
” magnificence, Pulcheria being in the fifty-firſt, and Marcian 

in the fiftieth year of his age. He was a native of Thrace, His birth 
or Iyricum, and deſcended from a family of no great diſtinc- and cha- 
tion, but remarkable for their attachment to the orthodox racter. 
faith. He ſerved ſeveral years as a private man among the 
troops, till the generals Ardaburius and Aſpar, diſcovering 

him to be a man of uncommon parts, raiſed him to the poſt 

of their ſecretary. In the unſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Cenſeric, he was taken priſoner; and while he, with ſome 

bother captives of note, were waiting in the palace till they 

ſhould be viewed by the king, he fell aſleep on the ground; 

when an eagle, it is ſaid, appearing over him, ſhaded him 

with his wings. Genſeric, concluding from hence that he 

vas deſtined by Heaven for the empire, granted him his li- 

berty, after having obliged him to ſwear that he would never 

make war on the Vandals. On his return to Conftantinople, 

he was honoured with the ſenatorial dignity. He had by his 

firſt wife but one daughter, named Enphemia, whom he mar- 

| ried to Anthemis, afterwards emperor of the weſt. Mar- 

(ian preferred none but perſons of known abilities, and un- 
blemiſhed characters; whence the reader will find, in the 

| writers of thoſe times, great encomiums beſtowed not only 

upon him, but upon all thoſe who were employed by him in 

the adminiſtration. In the weſt died the ſame year Pulcheria, 

the mother of Valentinian, whom her ſon had allowed to en- 

joy the ſupreme authority to her death. | 

* Thefollowing year Attila aſſembled a moſt numerous army Attila aſ- 
of different nations of barbarians, amounting to five, or, as ſembles a 
| ſome will have it, to ſeven hundred thouſand men, with an numerous 
intention of reducing both empires. Marcian, upon Attila's army. 

| demanding the penſion paid to him by TR declaring, 

| That he had gad for his friends, and feel for his enemies; the 

EY ol, H king 
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Though T headeſius left only one child behind him; namely, Pa/cheria 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
king of the Hunus reſolved to turn his arms againſt Valentiniay, 
and ſent to demand his ſiſter Honoria as his real wife, ſhe 
having formerly ſent him a ring; and with her half the weft. 
ern empire. e ſent ambaſſadors to him, to repre. 
ſent to him the injuſtice of his demand. Attila ſeemed ſatiſ. 
fic.! with their repreſentations, and diſmiſſed them in a friendly 
manner, ſending an embaſly to the emperor, anc declaring, 
that he only intended to make war on Theodoric, king of the 
Goths in Languedoc. Huncric, the fon of Genſeric, who had 
married The:daric's daughter, had ſent her back maimed to her 
father; and, dreading his reſentment, ſollicited Attila's aſſiſt. 
ance azainſt him. Attila, who wanted only ſome pretence 
to enter Ga, readily cloſed with the propoſal ; and, march- 
ing from Heythia, through Germany, in the midſt of winter, 
reached the banks of the Rhine early in the ſpring. Hav. 
ing deſeated the Franks on the German ſide of that river, who 
21:cmpted to ſtop him, he cauſed an incredible number of 


and enters boats to be built, and paſled over into Gaul without oppofi- 
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tion. | | 

Aut firſt, he pretended friendſhip for the Romans ; but ſoon 
pulling off the maſk, he pillaged Tongres, Triers, Straſburg, 
S115, IYorms, Mentz, and all the cities in that neighbour- 
hood. He afterwards advanced into the country, and not 
only pillaged, but laid in aſhes, the cities of Arras, Lamm, 
P z2ancen, Gaul, and Langres. A-tius in the mean time being 
joined by the Goths under Theadoric, marched againſt him; 
and, having driven him from Orleans, and totally defeated 
him at Chalons on the Harne, obliged him to evacuate Gaul. 

Attila then retired to Pannonia, and, having there received 
new reinforcements from &Scythia, he unexpectedly entered 
Ital, in the end of that year, or beginning of the following, 
After beſieging Aguilera for three months, he took the city by 
ailult, and laid it in aſhes, the barbarians not ſparing one 
of the inhabitants that fell into their hands. The cities of 
Trewvigto, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Breſcia, and Bergann, 
were alſo taken, and their inhabitants-inhumanly butchered, 
It is commonly believed that the city of Venice was at this 
me founded by the inhabitants of the province of Fenetia, 
who had iied to thoſe iſlands on which it is built, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the barbarians. From the province 
O / :netia, Attila advanced to Milan, took and pillaged that 


take and 5, and laid ſeveral others in that neighbourhood in aſhes, 


. 22 
pillaged. 


F"alen!inie 
44 COll- 


piulng to the ſword all who had not faved themſelves by 
flight. eli in the mean time was endeavouring to form an 


Arty co oppoſe him, but Yalentinian thought it ſafeſt to ſend 
LY 


ai: embaily to him, with propoſals for an accommodation. 
As Attila s troops were greatly leſſened by the diſtempers that 
rage among them, he hearkened to the perſuaſions of Le, 
bil:..p of Rome, who was at the head of the embaſly, and 
concluded a treaty ;z one of the articles of which was, That 


Jadiciuinian ſhould pay an annual penſion to Aetila. It was no 
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ſooner ſigned, than he ordered his Hunns to forbear hoſtilities; 
and ſoon after he withdrew beyond the Danube. 


99 


cludes a 
treatywith 


Attila dying the year following, ſeveral nations, whom he 47/4. 


had formerly ſubdued, revolted from his children, and ob- 
tained leave of Marcian to ſettle in Thrace and 1llyricum, Several 
which countries were then almoſt deſolate. The Squzri, Sa- bar! 
” tagaire, and Alans, ſettled in Leſſer Scythia and Lower Mafia. nations al- 
Ihe Rugians, Sarmatians, and Cemandrians, had lands aſſigned lowed to 
them in //lpricum; and to the Goths, commonly called the Of ſettle in 

 trogths, Marcian granted all Pannonia, from Sirmium, now the Roman 
 Sirmiſh, in Sclavonia, to Vindobona, or Vienna, in Auſtria. The territories 
 Goths, as well as the other barbarians, acknowleged the au- 
thority of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, and were ſubjects 
of the empire; but, at the ſame time, their princes claimed 
an uncontroled authority over their own people, and fre- 


quently waged war with each other. Even one of the ſons 


of Attila, with a body of Hunns, ſubmitted to the Romans, 
who granted them lands on the moſt diſtant borders of Leſſer 
 Sythia, in Dacia; and amongſt the Sarmatians in IAAyricum. 
About the ſame time, the eaſtern and ſouthern frontiers of 
the empire were invaded by the Saracens, Nubians, and Ble- 
mes; but they were defeated by the troops of Marcian, and 
forced to ſue for peace. 
cCheria died, in the month of Fuly; and left, by her will, her 
rich moveables and immenſe wealth to the poor. 
woman of moſt extraordinary parts; and, on account of her 
= exemplary piety, 
Latins, with the title of Saint. 


The fame year, the empreſs Pul- 
She was 4 


ſhe is honoured, both by the Greeks and 


barbarian 


A. D. 45 3. 


The year after, Valentinian was perſuaded by an eunuch, The diſ- 


named Heraclius, that Hetius aſpired to the empire; on which grace and 


he reſolved to put him to death: and, ſending for him to the death of 


for, in the beginning of the following year, the Alemans paſſed 


| the Rhine near Baſſe ; the Franks laid waſte the territories of 
| Mentz and Rheims; and the Saxons threatened to make a de- 
| ſcent on the coaſts of Britany and Normandy. 


palace, with ſeveral of his friends, he called them in, one by Ae7us. 
one, into his own apartment, and diſpatched them with his 
own hand. Valentinian immediately after ſent ambaſſadors to 
the foreign nations, to acquaint them with the death of 
* Aetius, and to confirm the treaties that general had concluded 
with them. But ſome of them ſeem to have been encouraged 
by that great man's death to make irruptions into the empire; 


Valentinian, in the mean time, was murdered by Petronius The wife 
aximus, on the following account. He had, for ſome of Maxi- 


debauch the wife of 


H 2 raviſhed 


time, endeavoured, by preſents, menaces, and promiſes, to mus ra- 

aximus, a lady equally famous for her viſhed by 

beauty and chaſtity. Her virtue being proof againſt all his Valentini 

| attempts, he decoyed her to his palace by ſending her the an, 

ring of Maximus, which had been pledged to him at play; 
and, cauſing her to be conducted to a private apartment, there 
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Maximus conſpiracy with two barbarian officers, the friends of fer; 

cauſes Va- who fell upon Valentinian, as he was diverting himſelf in the 

lentinian Campus Martius at Rome, and diſpatched him in the ſight of 

to be mur- the whole court. The emperor was murdered on the ſeven. 

dered, teenth of arch, in the thirty- fifth year of his life, and 
thirtieth of his reign. He was of an effeminate and luxurious 
diſpoſition ; ſuffered his eunuchs to diſpoſe of every thing at 
their pleaſure; while he, without reſtraint, indulged his bru- 
tal inclinations, though married to one of the moſt beautiful 
women of that age. 

Maximus, who had been the chief author of his death, waz 
the ſon of Magnus Clemens Maximus, who had uſurped the 
ſovereignty under Theods/ius the Great. Moſt authors take 
no notice of the injury ſuppoſed to have been done to him; 

. and allege no other motive for his murdering Yalentimian but 
and him- his ambition. The day after the emperor's death, he af- 
ſelf to be ſumed the purple; and raiſed his fon, by name Palladius, to 
proclaim- the dignity of Cz/ar. As he was in poſſeſſion of immenſe 
ed empe- wealth, and had formerly led an eaſy and quiet life, in the 
ror, midſt of his friends; the anxieties inſeparable from a crown, 

eſpecially when acquired by unJawful means, ſoon diſguſted 
A.D.455. him, and he repented of the ſtep he had taken, panting after 
his former condition, which he had even ſome thoughts of 
reſuming. His friends, however, diverting him from his re- 
ſolution, he appointed Avitus commander in chief of the Ro- 
man forces; and, as his wife had died after the ſuppoſed in- 
jury done to her, he obliged the empreſs Eudoxia to marry 
him contrary to her inclination; at the ſame time marrying 
her daughter Eudocia to his ſon Palladius. 
Eudexia, Ludoxia, who had loved Valentinian with great tenderneſs, 
being was only the more exaſperated againſt the uſurper for his 
forced to forcing her to marry him: ſhe ſent a truſty meſlenger to 
marry him Cenſeric, inviting him to come to Italy, and revenge the death 
invites of his friend and ally Valentinian. Genſeric, without loſs of 


Genſeric time, put to ſea with a numerous fleet; and, upon his ap- 


into 1taty. proach to Rome, the uſurper, inſtead of thinking of a de- 

tence, endeavoured to make his eſcape, but was ſtoned by 

Maximus the Romans, and killed by ſome of the officers of Valentinian. 

murdered His fon Palladius is ſuppoſed to have undergone the ſame 

and Rome fate. He bore the title of emperor near three months, and 

taken by Was killed in the ſixtieth year of his age. Three days after 

Gen/eric, the death of Maximus, Genſeric entered Rome, which for 

fourteen days was pillaged by the Vandals, who not only 

{tripped the private houſes, but the public buildings and the 

churches of their rich ornaments. They likewiſe ſeized an in- 

credible number of captives ; among whom were, the em- 

preſs Eudoria, her two daughters Placidia and Eudocia, and 
Gar:dentius, the fon of Aetius. | 

Aarcian, upon the return of Genſeric to Africa, ſent am- 

baſſadors to him, earneſtly entreating him to ſet Exdoxit, 

an 
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A and the two princeſſes, her daughters, at liberty. Genſeric, 
deſpiſing both his entreaties and menaces, kept them ſeven 


4 Placidia, to Conſtantinople : but he married Eudocia to Hu- 
eric, his eldeſt fon; who had by her Hilderic, afterwards 
king of the Vandals in Africa. 


and revoking the laws of the other emperors his predeceſſors, 
forbidding widows and deaconneſſes to leave any thing by way 


flouriſhed under Valentinian. Idatius, a Spaniſh biſhop, and writers 
2 native of that country, wrote a Chronicle from the death who flou- 
of Valens to the third year of Valentinian's reign, and from riſhed un- 
that to the third year of the reign of Anthemius ; that is, to der Va- 
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cars; and then ſent Eudoxia, and her ſecond daughter, 


This year Marcaan publiſhed 


a very impolitic law in the Eaſt, allowing every one to be- 
queath to the eccleſiaſtics and monks what they pleaſed ; 


of will to the church. ; 
We ſhall here, in a few words, mention the writers who The 
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the year 469. The work, intitled Notitig Imperii, is ſup- lentinian. 
oſed to have been written in the reign of Valentinian III. and 
Deodloſius II. This Netitia contains a ſuccinct account of 

the ſtate of the empire in thoſe times. To the Notitia is added 

the Deſcription of Rome, by an anonymous author, who is 

ſuppoſed to have written under Valentinian III. To this De- 

ſcription of Rome, Father P Abbe adds one of Conſtantinople, 

and a treatiſe de Rebus Bellicis both ſuppoſed to be written by 

authors who flouriſhed about this period. | 
The news of the death of Maximus no ſooner reached Avitus 

Tiulouſe, than Theodoric, king of the ee cauſed Avitus, proclaim- 

who was then at his court as ambaſſador, to be proclaimed ed empe- 

emperor. Avitus, however, did not take upon himſelf the ror at Ar- 

title of emperor till he was proclaimed, a few weeks after, by les. 

the Roman army at Arles, and by all the chief men in Gaul. 

The new emperor, upon his arrival at Rome, was received by 

the populace with great demonſtrations of joy; and Marcian, 

having nothing ſo much at heart as the public welfare and 

tranquility, readily approved of his promotion, and acknow- 

ledged him for his col.egue. ; 

he year following, Genſeric putting to ſea with a nu- Cenſerie 

merous fleet, with a deſign to ravage the coaſts of Italy or defeated 

Gaul, was intirely defeated by the Roman fleet, near Corſica, at ſea by 

under the command of Ricimer, who was deſcended from the the Romar 

royal family of the Suevians, had ſerved in his youth in the general 

Roman armies, and had acquired the reputation of being the Ni,. 

beſt commander of his age. His good qualities, however, 

were allayed by a great many bad ones. He was without 

faith, honour, or honeſty; and was prompted by his un- 

bounded ambition to murder four emperors, three of whom 

had been raiſed by himſelf. Elated with his ſucceſs over W 
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Genſeric, he returned to Rome; and, Avitus being then in Poles Avi- 
Gaul, he obliged the ſenate to declare him unworthy of the 74. 
empire. Avitus immediately © to Italy; but, upon 


3 


his A. D. 456. 
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raviſhed her. Maximus, upon this inſult, entered into 2 

his arrival at Placentia, he was ſtopped by Ricimer, and 

{tripped of all the enſigns of majeſty, when he had ſcarce 

reigned fourteen months. Being thus diveſted of the pur- 

ple, he cauſed himſelf to be ordained biſhop of Placentia; 

but the ſenate inſiſting upon his being put to death, he with. 

drew from Placentia, to take ſanctuary in the church of St. 

Julian, at Briande, in Auvergna; but died on the road. In 

Marcian the beginning of the following year, died the emperor Mar. 

Cies. cian, after reigning fix years and ſome months. He is com- 

mended by all the writers of thoſe times for the innocence 

A.D.457. and ſimplicity of his manners; and the Greets honour him 
with the title of Saint. 

Leo pro- A FEW days after the death of MHarcian, Leo was pro- 

claimed claimed emperor, and crowned by Anatolius, patriarch of 

emperor, Conſtantinople; which is the firſt inſtance we find in hiſtory of 

a prince's receiving the crown at the hands of a biſhop: 

Leo, ſurnamed the Great, and alſo called Les the Thracian, is 

thought to have been a native of Thrace, He had ſerved from 

his youth in the Reman armies, and is greatly extolled for 

his prudence, moderation, impartiality in the adminiſtration 

of juſtice, exemplary piety, and zeal for the Catholic reli - 

gion. In the beginning of his reign, great diſturbances were 

raiſed by the Eutych.ans of Alexandria, who, upon the news 

of Marcian's death, murdered the Catholic biſhop Proteris, 

and choſe one of their own ſect in his room. Though the 

tumult was ſoon quelied, yet the authors of it were ſcreened 

from the puniſhment due to their crimes bp Aſpar, a zealous 

patron of Arianiſm. 

Majoria- In the Weſt, after an inter reign of about three months, 

ru laiſed Ricimer propoſed Majorianis, who was proclaimed emperor 

to the em- by the ſenate, the people, and the army. His father had 

pire in the ſerved with great reputation under Aetius, and was afterwards 

Welt, raiſed to the office of treaſurer of the empire. He was in 

the flower of his age when he was raiſed to the empire, 

and had given ſeveral inſtances, not only of his courage and 

military abilities, but of his good nature, generoſity, modera- 

tion, and other amiable guakties. In the beginning of his 

reign, the Suevians, having diſſenſions among themſelves, 


concluded a peace with the Romans; but nevertheleſs they 


toon after took poſſeſſion of Liſbon by treachery, ; 

Hogefears The following year, when the two emperors were conſuls, 
the Lan- Majorianns gained a ſignal victory over the Vandals, who had 
gals in made a deſcent in Campanra. CG after, he aſſembled a 
Camparia great number of troops, and above three hundred ſhips, with 
a deſign to attempt the recovery of Africa. In the Faſt, the 

A.D.458. city of Antizch was almoſt utterly ruined by an earthquake, 
which, in the new city, ſcarce left a ſingle houſe ſtanding. 
Hajorianus, the year after, leaving Arles, proceeded to Span, 
with a deſign to pals over from thence into Africa. Genferi 
| ſued 
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ſued for peace; but his propoſals being rejected, a ſquadron 


of his beſt * put to ſea, and, by the treachery of ſome of 


the Rymans, | [ a 
licunt, and took very many of the ſhips; which misfortune ſurpriſes 


irpriſed the Roman fleet riding in the hay of Cenſeric 


obliged Majorianus to return to Arles. Soon after, he agreed tne Roman 


do a peace with Generic, upon terms not very honourable to fleet. 

the empire. This year, nothing remarkable happened in 

the Eaſt, excepting that great part of the city Cyzicus was 

” overturned by an earthquake. Majorianus did not long 

*- ſurvive the peace with Genſeric for, the year after, Ricimer, 

| jealous of the great reputation the emperor had gained by his 


wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration, and thinking himſelf ne- 

glected by him, ſeized him in the A/aneſe, ſtripped him 

of his imperial ornaments, and a few days after cauſed him 

to be put to death. About three months after, he cauſed Ricimer 
one Severus, a native of Lucania, to be proclaimed emperor cules Ma- 
at Ravenna, hoping to govern in his name, as the new j97:anus5to 
prince was no way qualified for that high ſtation. Mean be put to 
while, the emperor Leo, having refuſed the uſual penſion to death. 

the kings of the Oftrogaths, who had been allowed to ſettle A.D-461. 
in Pannonia by Marcian, they flew to arms, and made them- Sev-rasfuc 


© ſelves maſters of ſeveral cities in llyricum ; but Anthernins, ceeds him. 


ſon-in-law to Marcian, having obliged them to retire into 
Pannonia, they agreed to a peace; when T heodoric, afterwards 
king of /taly, and then in the eighth year of his age, was de- 
livered as a hoſtage to Leo. 

The year after, Genſeric, pretending that he was no longer Marcelli- 
bound by his treaty ſince the death of Majorianus, ſent out aus eſta- 
a fleet which pillaged the coaſts of Sicily and Italy, and re- buthes a 
duced Sardinia. About the ſame time, Marcellinus, or Aar ſovereigu- 
cellianus, not able to bear the haughtineſs of Ricimer, revolted, ty in Dal - 
and eſtabliſhed an independent ſovereignty in Dalmatia ; but, matia. 
at the interceſſion of Leo, he promiſed not to moleſt the Rz- 
mans. Genſeric, at the ſame time, receiving an embaſſy from 
Les, ſent back the empreſs Hudoxia, and her ſecond daughter, 


Placidia; who, being ſoon after married to Olybrus, he threat- 


ened that, unleſs Placidia's huſband was raiſed to the throne, 
he would wage an eternal war with the weſtern empire. 

The year following, Agidius gained a ſignal victory over 
the Goths in Gaul; but, upon his death, which happened the 
year after, they made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part 
of that province. About the ſame time, /taly was invaded by 
a body of Alans, who were entirely cut off by R:icimer near 


ons | | 
ext year, Severus, who is ſuppoſed to have been poi- Severus 
ſoned by Ricimer, died at Rome. Upon his death, Ricimer dies. 
ruled with an abſolute ſway almoit two years; but, as he was 


a barbarian, he durſt not take upon himſelf the title of em- A. D. 465. 


peror. He aſſembled a powerful fleet to attempt the reco- 
very of Africa ; but, contrary winds blowing the whole ſum- 
mer, he was obliged to drop that enterprize, A few months 

4 after, 
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Anthemias after, Anthemius, with the conſent and approbation of N. 
declared cimer, was declared emperor of the Weſt. He was received 
emperor at Rome, by ihe ſenate and people, with the greateft demon: 
of the ſtrations of joy imaginable; and, a few days after he was 
Weſt, proclamed emperor, he gave his daughter in marriage to N. 

emer, purſuant to a piivate agreement between that general 
A. D. 467. and the two princes. Anthems wos deſcended from an an— 

tient, illuſtrious, and wealthy family in Con/tantinofle; and 


ad married the only daughter of the late emperor Marcian. 
pa P 1 | 


by whom he had three ſons and one daughter. | 
TheCrees Groirferie, being highly provoked that Authemius was pre- 
illands ra- ferred before Ciyorius, ſent out a powerful fleet, which ra 
vaged by vaged Pelopenneſus and the Greek iſlands with great crueity, 
the Van- To revenge this inſult, Les, the following year, fitted out 
dals. fleet of one thouſand, one hundred, and thirteen ſhips, each 
ſhip having one hundred men on board, and gave the com- 
Both em- mand of it to Baſiliſcus, his brother-in-law. The flower cf 
perors the weſtern forces were alſo to act in this expedition, under 
ſend ar- the command of Marcellinus, prince of Dalmatia, who was 
maments to attack Sardinia, while Heraclius, of Edeſſa, made a deſcent 
againſt in Libya, and Ba e inveſted Carthage. Marcellinus ac- 
them, cordingly reduced Sardinia, and Heraclius made an entire 
conqueſt of Libya; which ſo alarmed Genſeric when the R:- 
man fleet appeared within view of Carthage, that he is ſaid to 
have had thoughts of immediately ſubmitting : but Baflliſcu, 
either from treachery, as ſome alledge, or from ſome other 
motive, neglecting to take advantage of the conſternation of 
the barbarians, Genſeric obtained a truce of five days from 
him; during which he deſtroyed great part of the Roman 
The bad fleet by fire-ſhips, and afterwards attacked and diſperſed 
ſucceſs of them. Marcellinus, after the reduction of Sardinia, ſailed to 
the expe- Sicily, with a deſign to paſs over iato Africa; but was affaſſ- 
dion, nated in that iſland, not without the privity, as was ſuppoſed, 
of Anthemius. Heraclius, who was marching towards Car- 
thage, hearing of the had ſucceſs of Bafſſliſcus, haſtened back 
into the territories of the empire. In this unſucceſsful expe- 
dition, Baſzlijcus loſt above fifty thouſand men; yet, at the 
interceſſion of the emnreſ; 2 his ſiſter, his life was 
ſpared, and he was allowed to retire to Heraclea, in Thrace. 
This unfortunate expedition is ſaid to have coſt both empires 
above one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds weight of 
gold, great numbers having contributed argely to the ex- 

pences of it by voluntary preſents. 

Leo mar- The fame ycar, Leo, jealous of the too great power of 
ries his Aſpar, gave his daughter Ariadne in marriage to Zeno, an 
daughter {ſaurig of an illuſtrious birth; and immediately after, he 
to Zeno. raiſed him to the rank of a patrician, appointed him captain 
of his guards, and commander in chief of all the armies in 
the Cat. About two years after this marriage, Euric, king 
of the F7/goths, made himſelf matter of Auvergne, Berri, 
Gevaran, after defeating a body of twelve thouſand Britons, 
dwelling 


e p: Jwelling on the Loire, who came to the aſſiſtance of the 
eivel Nomans. The year after this action ſome miſunderſtanding 


non- MW aroſe between 
by the army, and commanded a ſeparate and independant 


E ade, the emperor thought it adviſeable to diſſemble for 
mae preſent, and pretending to be reconciled with him, gave 
© one of his daughters in marriage to Patricius Secundus, that 
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gene . 
in 2 zealous Arian, his promotion gave great ofte 


Leo and Aſpar. As Afpar was greatly beloved 


ral's eldeſt ſon, and created Aſpar, Cæſar. — be- 
ing nce to 


me Conflantinsþolttans but Leo ſoon quieted their appre- 


pre. | henſions; for hearing that Aſpar and his children were 


carrying on a plot againſt him, he cauſed Aſpar and his Aſpar and 
ſon Ardaburius to be aſſaſſinated. The Goths, to revenge his ſon 
his death, committed great diſorders in Conffantinople ; but Ardaburi- 


being driven out of the city by Zeno, they ravaged Thrace, us mur- 
and made themſelves maſters of Philippi and Arcadiopolis. dered. 

” They ſoon after, however, hearkened to an accomodation, A.D.u71, 
and laid down their arms. Upon the death of Afpar, Leo 

- publiſhed ſeveral] rigorous laws againit thoſe heretics, prohi- 

| biting them from holding any public or private aſſemblies. 


The following year, Kicimer, affected with the fate 


of 4hþar, revolted from Anthemius, and laid ſiege to Nome, 

” which the Romans defended for ſome time with great 
obſtinacy. Bilimer, who commanded the troops in Gaul, 

came with an army to the relief of the city, but was to- 

” tally defeated by Ricimer, who ſoon after broke into the ci- Rome 
ty, where he exceeded even Alaric and Generic in the rava- plundered 
ges he committed. He cauſed the emperor Anthemius to be by Rici- 
put to death, and Ohbrius to be proclaimed in his room. mer. 

E Ricimer did not long out-live Authemius, but died about the A.D.472. 
middle of September, and was followed ſoon after by Chbrius, 

who died a natural death at Rome on the twenty-third of Ohbrius 
October. A few weeks after his death, Mount Veſuvius, near proclaim- 
E Naples, threw out ſuch an immenſe quantity of aſhes, as ed empe- 
turned night into day even at Con/tantinople, where the ror, 
ſtreets and houſes were covered with aſhes three inches 


deep. | 
The following ſpring, Glycerius, who had been comes do- Glycerius 


meſticorum, and, according to T heophanes, was a man of ſome uſurps the 
merit, took upon himſelt the title of emperor at Ravenna. empire. 
In the very beginning of his reign the Goths, without the 


leaſt provocation, made war upon both empires. Vidimir 


broke into Italy, but dying ſoon after, his ſon bearing the 


ſame name, was prevailed upon, by the rich preſents of 
Glycerius, to quit that province. Theodomir, who had inva- 
ded the eaſtern empire, alſo died during his expedition, and 
was ſucceeded by his fon Theodoric, ſurnamed the Great, Lee, 
in the mean time, apprehending that his end approached, 
propoſed Zeno as his ſucceſſor ; but the Conſtantinopolitans re- 


monſtrating againſt him, he named Zeno's fon by his daugh- 
ter, 
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Leo the ter Ariadne, as his partner in the empire. Soon after he 
emperor died at Conſtantinople, in the month of January, in the ſeven. 
dies. teenth year of his reign. A few weeks after his death, the U 

empreſs Verina prevailed on the ſenate and people of C. 
Leo the /lantinople to ſuffer her ſon-in-law Zeno to be declared col. e. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


younger legue to young Leo in the empire. The young prince, be. We ©! 
dies. fore he had campleated the firſt year of his reign, died in = 
A. D. 474. the month of Now ber. | Got 

In the mean tine. Julius Nepos, or, as ſome call him, N. MW "* 
Julius fotianus, 4 native gf Daimatia, and nephew of the late Har- 8 


Nepos rai- cellinus, prince of that country, having been named empe- F 
ſed to the ror of the Weſt by Leo, ſailed to 7, and ſurprifing G- 
empire in cerius at Porto, ſtripped him of the imperial ornaments, and 0 
the Welt. cauſed him to be ordained bithop of Salone in 7. buatia, : 


Repos, the following year, raiſed es to the poſt of gene- plu 
ral, and -rdered him to proc:vd to Gaul, to take the com- 7 
mand of the Roman forces in that province. Oreftes, how- MW h 
ever, inſtead of paſſing the Alps, marched towards Ravenu, MW © 
Nepos dri- which Nepos being itfrmed of, fled by fea to Salonw, where WF = 
ven from he was eztertained by the biſhop Glycerius, whom he had le 
Italy. lately deprived of the empire. Oreſies, though by birth a = 
A. D. 475. Raman, had terved a conſiderable time in the army of 4. Fa 
11/7, Who raiſed him to the poſt of ſecretary. He married # 
the daughter of Count Romulus, and had by her a ſon na- = 
med Rimulus. Auguſtulus, After he had left the Hum WF Þ 


Oreftes ſerved with great reputation in the Roman armies ; W Ry 
Augi/ltlus and having now driven the emperor from the throne, he by 
declared named his ton Auguſtulus as his ſucceſſor; but he being 2 hac 


emperor. minor, he aflumed the adminiſtration, as his tutor and 115 
| guardian. . : | * 
During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt, the Saracens com- co 
mitted dreadful ravages in MHaſopotamiu, and the Hunns put re 

all to hre and ſword in Thrace, without being oppoſed by 
Jens, who was wholly intent upon indulging himſelf in“ — 
{candalous pleaſures and diverſions. He, however, con- 

cluded a peace with Genſeric, which was religiouſly obſervel MW 
by the Fanduis for many years. About the ſame time, the “ 


empreſs Verina, being highly provoked at the enormous vi- 
ces and ſcandalous indolence of Zens, formed a conſpiracy 
Jero, em- againſt him with her brother Baſiliſcus, who quickly obli- 
peror of ged Zeno to fly from Conſtantinople. Verina intended to hare 
the Eaſt, is conferred the empire upon one Patricius, with whom ſhe is 
driven out faid to have maintained a criminal correſpondence ; but, 
by Baſ to her great diſappointment, Baſiliſcus was proclaimed em- 
lijcas, peror, who immediately declared his wife, 4ugu/ta, and raiſed 
his fon Marcus to the dignity of Ceſar. | 
The bar- The following year, the barbarians who ſerved in the 
barians Noam armies, and were diſtinguiſhed with the title of al- 
among the lies, demanded, as a reward for their ſervices, the third 
Romas part of the lands in Italy. Oreſtes refuſing to comply wil 
: 1 


© perial dignity. Thus 
the Welt. 


OFF FRE WOKLD, 


their infolent demand, they reſolved to do themſelves juſ- troops 
© tice, as they called it, and openly revolting, choſe Odoacer mutiny. 
for their leader. Odoacer, according to Ennodius, was | 
| meanly born, and only a private man in the guards of the 
| emperor Auguſtulus, when the barbarians choſe him for their 
leader. He is generally ſuppoſed to have been by nation a 
F Gith, and having left his own country when very young, he 
was admitted into the emperor's guards, on account of his 
remarkable ſtature. He is ſaid to have been a man of un- 
common parts, equally capable of commanding an army, 
and governing a ſtate. Oreſtes, who was not able to oppole 
© the barbarians in the field, ſhut himſelf up in Pavia; but 
Odhacer ſoon took the place by aſſault, and gave it up to be 
| plundered by his ſoldiers. Having put Ore/tes to death, he Odoacer 
” marched ſtrait to Ravenna, where he found Paul, the brother puts Ore/- 
of Oreftes, and the young emperor Auguſiulus, The former tes to 
he put to death, but ſparing Augu/?ulus in conſideration of his death. 
youth, he confined him to a caſtle in Campania, where he 
was, by Odoacer's orders, treated with great humanity, and 
allowed a handſome maintainance to ſupport himſelf and his 
relations. Rome readily ſubmitting to the conqueror, he 
© thereupon cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Italy; but Oabacer 
would not aſſume the purple, or any other mark of the im- proclaim- 
failed the very name of an empire in ed king of 
Britain, had been long ſince abandoned by the Tac. 
E Romans ; Spain was held by the Goths and Suevians; Africa A.D.476. 
by the Vandals; the Burgundians, Goths, Franks, and Alans 
had erected ſeveral principalities in Gaul. At length, Italy 
itſelf, with its proud metropolis, which for ſo many ages 
| had given law to the reſt of the world, was enſlaved by a 
contemptible barbarian, whoſe family, country, and nation 
are not well known to this day, * 


4 


3 


* Procop. bell. Goth. 1. i. Jornand. rer. Goth. c. 46, 47. 


| Candid, Ifaur. Exagr. I. ii. Ennod. vit. Epiph. 
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Baſliſcus 
diſobliges 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


B OO K MW 
The HISTORY of the 


Conſtantinopolitan Empire. 


W 


c 6 


The Conſtantinopolitan Hiſtory, from the Extindtio 
of the Weſtern Empire, till the Revival of it apaii 
under Charlemagne, who was acknowledged as En. 
peror of the Weſt by Nicephorus, 


HE Eaſtern empire was at this time ſo weak, and 
in ſuch confuſion, that it could give no aſſiſtance 
to the Romans in Italy againſt . Ba- 
ſiliſcus being intent upon having Zeno in his power, 
ſent two of his generals to beſiege him in Jſauria: but hay- 
ing, in the mean time, highly diſobliged the ſenate and peo- 


the people ple of Conſtantinople by his cruelty and avarice, but, above 


all, by his unſeafonable zeal for the doctrine of Eutyche, 
the two generals, who heard of the popular diſcontents, de- 
clared for Zeno. Upon the news of their revolt, Bajiliſcus 


diſpatched Harmatius, or Armatus, his kinſman, with a nu- 


Zeno re- 
ſtored. 
A.D.477. 


A great 
fre at 
Conftant- 
nofle, 


merous army againſt them. Zeno, however, by promiſing to 
leave the empire to his ſon, prevailed on Harmatius to de- 
clare for him, and being thus reinforced, made himſelf 
maſter of Conſlantinople. Baſiliſcus fled with his wife and 
children to the great church; but Zeno ſoon getting them 
into his power, confined them to a caſtle in Cappadocia, 
where they periſhed in a ſhort time with hunger and cold. 
Zeug raiſed Harmatius to the poſt of general of the troops of 
his houſhold, and his ſon Baſiliſcus to the dignity of Ceſar: 
but ſoon after diſtruſting the father, on account of his trez- 
chery and ingratitude to Baſiliſcus, he cauſed him to be mur- 
dered in the palace. The ſon of Harmatius was depoſed 
from the aignity of Cæſar, and made reader in a church 
near Conftaniineple, During the uſurpation of Baſiliſcus, 2 
dreadful fire happened at Conſtantinople, which conſumed 
great part of the city, with the library, containing one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand volumes. The following year, 
Theodoric, the fon of Triarius, who had eſpouſed the cauſe oi 
Bajiliſcus, broke into Thrace, with a numerous army of 
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| Giths, which ſo terrified Zeno, that he purchaſed a peace 
ſrom him by promiſing to appoint him commander in chief 
of the Roman horſe, 


OFTHE WORKED: 


The year after, Zeno was attacked in his palace by Mar- Marcian 


(ian, the fon of Anthemins, who had reigned in the Welt. revolts. 
IJ larcian quickly diſperſed the greateſt part of the guards, 


but imprudentl : | 
many of his followers were in the mean time JRun over by 
Jens; ſo that he was obliged to ſave himſel 

fuge in a church, whence he was — by the emperor's 


orders, ordained a prieſt, and confine 


delaying the laſt attack till the morning, 


and take re- 


to a monaſtery, 
As the Oftragoths for ſome years had not received their an- 


 nual penſion, Theodoric, their king, now invaded Macedon 
and Epirus, and made himſelf maſter of Duraxxe on the 
| Adriatic ſea : but a party of Goths being. cut off, and a con- 
” voy of two thouſand waggons „ Theodoric 
© retired immediately into Pannonia. 


wo years after, how- Lower 
ever, he again renewed his ravages, and obliged Zeno to Daciaand 


| grant him a peace on the following terms, namely, to yield Mæſia 
him part of Lower Dacia and Maiſia, to give him the com- yielded to 
mand of the troops of the houſhold, and name him conſul Theodoric. 


| for the year enſuing. 


- 


The year after the concluſion of this peace, Leontius, Leontius 


commander of the troops in ria, aſſumed the purple, and revolts, 
was joined by Illus, captain of the emperor's guards, who 

had been ſent againſt him. 
dini, the emperor's brother, in the neighbourhood of An- 
© 7:0, made themſelves maſters of that city, but were ſoon 
| after defeated in their turn by another general, named ohn, 
and Theodoric, king of the O/?r2g9ths, who was then conſul. 
The following year ohn belteged them in a caſtle of Cili- 
dia, Theadoric having returned to Con/tantinople, from whence, 
however, he ſoon retired in diſguſt, Zeno, according to Eva- 
Lvius, having attempted privately to diſpatch him. The 
year after he again broke into Thrace at the head of a nume- 
| rous army, and advanced within fifteen miles of Conſlanti- 
| nple, putting all to fire and ſword ; but inſtead of laying 
fliege to that metropolis, he marched back into Pannonia the 
following year, in virtue of a private treaty between him 
and Zeno, by which, as ſome authors write, the emperor 
yielded to him all the provinces of Italy held then by 
cer. Theodoric accordingly, two years after, made an entire attempts 
conqueſt of Italy, and ſettled there, which, ſome years after, the con- 
| occaſioned diſputes betwixt the Gzths and Romans, the latter queſt of 

, pretending that Zeno had ſent Theadoric to conquer Italy not Ita. 

| tor himſelf, but for the emperor of the Eaſt; the former, 

on the other hand, maintaining, that Zeno had yielded it to The re- 

be held for ever by the Coths. About the end of this year, bels, head- 
Leontius and Illus, after having defended themſelves for the ed by Le- 


The rebels having defeated Lan- 


od Theodbric. 


(pace of four years, were in the end taken by treachery, and ontius, 


| put tg death, Zeno, ſeeing himſelf now without any rivals, ſubdued, 


began 
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began to treat the Conſtantinopolitans with great tyranny any 
=. cruelty ; but, about three years after, he was ſeized wit 
Zen dies. violent pains in his bowels, which carried him off in th; 
A. D. 401. eighteenth year of his reign, and the ſixty-fifth of his age, 
| The antient hiſtorians repreſent him as a perſon deiſtitute 
of every good quality requiſite in a prince, and equally in. 
capable of governing a ſtate, and commanding an army, 
uring the reign of Zens, Theodulus, a native of Syria, pub. 
liſhed ſeveral pieces againſt the heretics, a comment on the 
Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans, which has reached ou 
times, and ſeveral other treatiſes. Malus, or Males, a ſo- 
phiſt, wrote the hiſtory of Zeno and Baſiliſcus. Candidus, an 


110 


election of Les to that of Ana/tafius. 
Anaſtaſius Upon Zeno's death, his brother Longinus laid claim to the 
declared empire; but he being univerſally deteſted on account of his 
emperor. lewdneſs and cruelty, the empreſs Ariadne eaſily prevailed 
with the ſenate to acknowledge Angſlaſius for emperor, He 
'was no ſooner crowned, than he married Ariadne, though he 
was then in the ſixtieth year of his age. He was a native of 
Duraxzo, and had not attained to the rank of a ſenator when 
he was raiſed to the empire. Anaſtaſius, when a private 
perſon, had given ſeveral ſignal inſtances of his integrity, 
whence the people, when he received the purple and dia- 
dem, cried out, Reign, Anaſtaſius, as you have lived, 
He abo- The new emperor immediately remitted whatever to that 
hihes an time was due to the exchequer, and gained great encomi- 
oppreſſive ums to himſelf by aboliſhing a burdenſome and infamous 
tax. tax, called Chryſargyrum, which every fifth year was levied 
on all ranks of people, the meaneſt not excepted, who ſold 
any thing, of how little value ſoeyer. To pay it, parents 
were often obliged to fell their children, after they had been 
{tripped of every thing elſe. Anagſtaſius at the ſame time 
drove all informers out of Con/tantinople, and put a ftop to 
the enormous abuſe introduced by Zeno, of expoſing to ſale 
all public offices. Longinus, the 1 emperor's brother, 
in the beginning of the following year, attempted to rail: 
ſome diſturbances in Con/tantinople ; but Anaſtaſius having 
by his acts of generoſity ſecured the affections of the people, 
he was ſeized, and baniſhed to {ſauria, his native country. 
Many other Jſaurians being alfo baniſhed from court, they 
The rebels 
amounted to upwards of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
men, but were nevertheleſs defeated by the emperor's army, 
when they took refuge among the inacceſſible mountains of 
Hauria, where they maintained themſelves for the ſpace of 
ix years, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the beſt general; 
of the empire, | | 
The empcror, notwithſtanding the generoſity he affected 
on his acceſſion to the empire, was naturally of a moſt ava- 
fcious temper, and, the following year, laid a heavy tax of 
| | cle 


The Jau- 


— re- prevailed on their countrymen to revolt. 
volt. 


A. D. 492. 
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| how 
1[aurian, wrote an account of what happened from the 


tumult; : 
About the ſame time Anaſtaſius received an embaſſy from ledges 


Fpeolloric, who had conquered 7taly, and now demanded the Theodoric 
enſigns of the royal dignity, which were granted him by the as king of 
emperor. Hence it appears, that he acknowledged himſelf Lag. 


in ſome degree dependant on the empire. 


OF THE WORLD. 111 


tne inhabitants of Conſtantinople, which occaſioned a furious Auaſtaſfur 


but what was the reſult of it we are not told. acknow- 


A. D. 493. 
The three following years ſome inconſiderable advanta- | 


ges were gained over the rebels in {ſauria, who were in- 

tirely defeated the year after by John, the Scythian, and the 

; ads of their chiefs ſent to Conſtantinople. The rebels, The {/aw- 
however, were not entirely extirpated till the year follow- rar re- 
ing, when the greateſt part of the inhabitants of 7/auria bels put 
were removed into Thrace, and the annual penſion of five to death. 
| thouſand pieces of gold taken away for ever. The emperor 

this year narrowly eſcaped being murdered in the circus by 

the populace, upon his refuſing to cauſe ſome priſoners to 

be ſet at liberty, who had been concerned in a late riot. 


About the ſame time the Arabs broke into Paleſtine and 


Syria Euphrateſiana, but they were defeated in both provin- 
ces, and the Romans recovering from the Arabs the iſland of 
| Jtape in the red fea, re-eſtabliſhed there the Ryman mer- 
chants trading to India. The year after, Thrace was invaded 
by the barbarians, who defeated the imperial troops that 
were ſent againſt them, but ſoon after retired of their own 
accord. About the ſame time, Neocæſarea, and ſeveral other 
cities in Pontus, were almoſt utterly ruined by an earth- 


: quake, 


Nothing remarkable happened during the two following A tumult 


| years, excepting a tumult between the blue and green fac- at Con- 
tions in the circus at Conſtantinople, when above three thou- fantineplc 
E ſand of the former were killed. The following year the 

empire was invaded by three different enemies; the Bulga- 

rians invaded Thrace ; the Saracens broke into Paliſtine; and The em- 
Cadades, king of Perſia, made an irruption into Armenta, and pire inva- 
after a ſiege of ſeveral months, took Amida, and alſo the ci- ded by the 
| ties of Theodoftopolis and Mariyropolis. The Roman generals Perfans. 

| who were ſent to oppoſe the Perfrans, imprudently dividing A. D. 5 oz. 
their forces into two bodies, were entirely defeated by Ca- 

| vades, who afterwards over-ran Meſopotamia, and extended A truce 
his ravages to the very borders of Syria. The year after, concluded 
| the Romans, after a long ſiege, recovered the city of Amada with the 


by capitulation, and, not long after, a truce for ſeven years Perfians. 
was concluded between the two empires. About the ſame A. D. por. 
time, one Mondo, a Goth, having ſeized on ſome lands be- : 
vond the Danube, made incurſions into the Roman territo- The Ro- 
nes, and receiving ſuccours from Thesderic, king of Italy, de- mans de- 
feated the emperor's general that was ſent againſt him. Ana- feated by 


ſlaſius, to be revenged on Theodoric, ſent a fleet to ravage Mondo the 


tie coaſts of {taly, the year following. Ihe Romans wen Geth. 
f Pulte 
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pulſed by the Goths; but Theedoric having deſigns upon Gai 
concluded a peace with the emperor. 

The year after, Ana/?aſis, to defend the country adjacent 
to Conſlantinople from the barbarians, built the famous wal 
called the Long Wall. It was diſtant from Con/tantinople tw 
hundred and eighty furlongs, and was in length four hundre 
and twenty furlongs, extending from ſea to ſea. It wy 
twenty feet in breadth, and defended by towers at ſmall di. 

The He- ſtances from each other. Nothing very remarkable happene! 
ruli ad- during the five following years; but in the laſt of them land 
mitted in- were granted to the Heruli in Thrace, upon their promiſing 
to Thrace. to ſerve, when required in the Roman armies. 

About two years after, a tumult happened at Con/tantins 

ple, in which ſome ſay ten thouſand of the inhabitants wer 

illed, owing to Timotheus, a Hutychian, who had, ſome 

months before, been raiſed to the patriarchate, and attempt. 

ed to introduce novelties into the public worſhip. Azajte- 

ius perſecuted the orthodox biſhops ; but one of his gene- 

rals, named Vitalianus, eſpouſed their cauſe, and approach. 

ing Constantinople with a numerous army, obliged the empe- 

ror to promiſe to put an end to the perſecution, and ftand 

to the deciſions of an ecumenical council. Vitalianus ſoon 

after diſbanding his troops, Anaſtaſſus, without regarding 

lyricum his promiſe, again renewed the perſecution. About three 

and Mace- years after, [llyricum, Macedon, and Epirus were ravaged by 

don inva- the northern barbarians, called, by MHarcellinus, Getz, who 

ded by the having defeated the emperor's troops, carried off an im- 

Gezz. menſe booty, and an incredible number of captives. The 

following year, on the ninth of July, Anajia/ius was found 

Auaſtaſius dead in his chamber, ſuppoſed to have been killed by a flaſh 

dies. of lightning. He died in the eighry-eighth year of his age, 

A.D.518. and the twenty-eighth of his reign, univerſally hated on ac- 

; count of his avarice and tyrannv. 

He is ſue- Anaftaſins was ſucceeded by Juin, then pretorian prefed, 

ceeded by who was deſcended of an obſcurè and mean family in Trace, 

«tin, and had riſen from the rank of a common ſoldier. Ji 

governed with great equity and moderation, and by his 

prudence and fteady adherence to the orthodox faith, he in 

great meaſure healed the diviſions which had long rent both 

the itate and the church. Soon after his promotion, ſeveral 

of the late emperor's relations — againſt him, but 

their W being diſcovered, they were ſeized and ex- 
ecuted. | 

In the ſecond year of his reign Juſfin reſtored the ortho- 

dox biihops to their ſecs ; and, two years after, he received 

a ſolemn embaſſy from Cavades, king of Per/ia, who offered to 

conclude a laſting peace with him, provided he would adopt 

his ſecond ſon, whom he had deſigned for his ſucceſſor. 

Juſlin being informed by an eminent lawyer, that in virtue 

of that adoption the young Perſian might claim the Roman 

| empile 


I CO THE WORELD- _ 
4 empire as his inheritance, rejected the propoſal of the Per: 
yan king, who thereupon commenced hoſtilities in the The Per- 
eaſtern provinces. In this war, which continued three „an war. 
J years, the famous Beiijarius, who was then bur a youth, A. D. 521. 
firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf. About two years after, 
EF Yi; publiſhed an edict, depriving the Arians of all their 
Churches in his dominions, which occaſioned a miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and Theodoric, king of Italy, who was 
a zealous patron of the doctrine of Aius. About the ſame 
time, Antioch, and ſeveral other cities in the eaſt, were almoſt 
deſtroyed by an earthquake. The emperor, on this occa- 
ſion, appeared for ſeveral days in ſack-cloth, and about two 
| years after he declared his nephew Juſfinian his partner in Juſtin af- 
the empire. Juſtinian had been ſent by his uncle, ſome fumes J, 
years before, as an hoſtage to Theadoric, who, upon the 2in:au for 
© news of his uncle's preferment, ſuffered him to return to his part- 
E Comtantinople. Fuſtin did not ſurvive the promotion of his ner in the 
nephew above four months, but died of a wound which he empire. 
had received many years before in battle, in the tenth year A.D.527. 
of his reign, and ſeventy-ſeveath of his age. He could nei- 
ther read nor write, having been employed in his younger Juin dies 
| years in keeping cattle ; but he was nevertheleſs a man of 
extraordinary penetration, and uncommon addreſs in the ma- 
nagement of the moſt difficult affairs. 
Fuſtinian, in the beginning of his reign, having ordered The war 
| Beljarius to build a fort in the neighbourhood of Minda, renewed 
Cabados immediately took arms, and attacking the Romans, with the 
| totally defeated them, after which they demoliſned the fort. Perſfans. 
| The war being thus renewed, Beliſarius made an inroad in- 
| to Perfia, and defeated the Perfjans, with the Joſs of five 
| thouſand men. The Per/ians were allo defeated in Armenia 
by Mermerocs, who afterwards reduced ſeveral ſtrong holds in 
| Perſarmenia. About this time, Narjes and Aratius, two bro- Nears; 
thers, who, ſome years before, had commanded the Perſian and his 
| armies, and gained ſome advantage over Beliſurius, came brothers 
| over to the Romans. Their example was followed by their revolt to 
| younger brother, named Jaa, who delivered up a ſtrong the No- 
hold to the Romans. Juſtinian, notwithitanding the advan- ans. 
tages he had gained, made propoſals of peace to Cavades ; 
but the Perfian king refuſing to hearken to an acconmoda- 
tion, early the following year ſent a powerful army, who, 
| by the advice of a Saracen prince, who joined them with a 
5 numher of his countrymen, attempted to break into 
Hria, but were oppoſed by Beliſarius, who had haſtened thi- 
ther from Maſopotamia. The Romans urging Beliſarius, Beliſarius 
contrary to his own opinion, to venture an engagement, they prevents 
vere defeated ; but the Perſrans, who had loſt the beſt part the Per- 
or their troops in the action, thought proper to retire. Tuj- fans from 
zmien again made offers of peace, which were rejected by breaking 
Cabades, who, the following year, ſ:nt a powerful army into jnto Syria. 
Meſopotamia, which, after ravaging the country, beſieged A. D. 5 30, 
VOL. Va 1 Mariy- 
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Martyropolis on the river Nvinphrs. Cavades, however, dying 
during the ſiege, the Perſians ſoon after agreed to a peace. 


A great A dreadful tumult happened about this time at Conſtanti- 1 
tumult at vpe, which firſt began amongſt the factions in the circus, * 
Conftanti- but ended in an open rebellion. he muititude forced Ih-! 
nople. fatius, nephew to the empcror Andſtaſius, to accept the em- . 
pire, and proclaimed him with great ſolemnity in the forum, bi. 
Z2bn, the pretorian prefect, and Trebontanus, the queſtor, 8 


being greatly abhorred by the people, the emperor hoped to 
zppeaiz the tumult by page, 9. them; but the populace WW © 
growing more outrageous, he began to think of abandoning ; 

the city. The empreſs, however, encouraging him to dic Wi 7 
an emperor, he ſtood upon his defence, and repulſed the re- 1 


bels, who attempted to force the gates of his palace. Bell. as 

ſcirius, in the mean time unexpectedly entering the city, fell ſh 

upon the multitude in the c:xczs, and cut above thirty thou- C 

zo, oooci- ſand of them in pieces. Hypatius, the uſurper, and Pen- Th 
tizens peius, another of the nephews of Anaſlaſius, being taken pri- 
ſlain, ſoners, were both beheaded, and their bodies caſt into the MW... 
ſea, Their eſtates, and thoſe of the ſenators who had join- WM gr 

ed them, were conſiſcated, which reſtored tranquillity to MW 757; 
Conſtantinople. | In 
Belijarias Fuſſtiniam was now at leiſure to turn his arms againſt the bor 
reunites Yangals in Africa, which war he had refolved upon from the the 
Africaand beginning of his reign. Beliſarius was accordingly ſent thi- WF bra 
great part ther with an army, and in about two years compleated the hon 


of Italy to conqueſt of that country. The victorious general then re- cha 


the em- covered the ifiand of Sici from the Goths, and, in about ane 
pire. {ix years more, he reduced a great part of /taly, all which nn 
provinces he again united to the eaſtern empire. The year cor 

541, in which he returned in a triumphant manner to Cen- Ja: 

| Fats is remarkable for its being the laſt that is mie 
marked by conſuls, time thenceforth being computed by and 

the years of the emperor's reign. mat 

Ihricum During the war with the Goths in Italy, the Hunns rava- Per 
ravaged ged Illyricum, and carried off one hundred and twenty thou- ne 


by the fand captives. The Armenians, at the ſame time, ſhook off wit 
Hunns. the Roman yoke, and a report prevailing, that the emperor WW in; 
was grown jealous of Beliſarius, who was ſtill in [taly, Cos, Per 


The Per- hoes king of Perſia, was encouraged to break the peace Jate- of 
frensplun- ly concluded, and invaded Syria. The Per/ians, after taking ¶ hoc 
der and and plundering Berea, Hlierapolis, and ſeveral other cities, of 1 
burn u- made themſelves maſters of Antioch, which was alſo plun- mu 
tioch. ered and laid in afnes, and great part of the inhabitants tho 
A. D. 540. put to the ſword, Such of the inhabitants as eſcaped the liel 

common flaughter, were carried into Perſia, and ſold as ſlaves. diat 
A peace Coſitbccs, acer having enriched himſelf and his army with the \ 


concluded ſpoils of Syria, agreed to a peace, and promiſed to prevent the Lan 
with the barharians from breaking into the empire in the Eaſt, on ¶ tho 
Porfrans. condition of receiving from the Romans, within two months, IM dif 
ive thouland pounds weight of gold, and an annual penny "oy 

| 0 
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of we hundred. Notwithſtanding this treaty, he in his 
retreat plundered the cities of Apamea and Chalcis, and car— 
Fried of a great booty, and an incredible number of cap- 


© tives from Meſopotamia. 


: Juſtinian ſeeing that a treaty with the Perfrans was not to 
fb depended upon, recalled Beliſarius from Hialy, and ſent 


him with an army into the Eaſt, Beliſarius entered the Per- Beliſarius 
ſen territories in the ſpring of the year 542, but after rava- ravages 
ging Aria, he was obliged, before the end of the ſummer, 4fjria. 
to return into the Roman territories, on account of the vio- A. D. 542. 


lent heats, and the diſtempers that began to rage in his army. 


E Cojrhors was then in the country of the Lazzazs, a people 


| inhabiting between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, who, on 
account of the oppreſſion of the Roman generals, had then 
E ſhaken off their dependance on the Roman empire. When 
8 Co/r res arrived at Aid, finding the Romans gone, he put 


his troops into winter quarters. 8 

The following ſpring he attempted to invade the Roman 
E territories 3 but Beliſarius haſtening from Conftantinople, and 
drawing together his forces, he thought proper to retire. 
The emperor ſoon after ſending Beliſarius to oppoſe the Goths 


in Italy, Coſrhoes invaded Maeſopotamia, and fat down be- 


fore Ede; but, upon the emperor's paying him two 
E thouſand pounds weight of gold, and ſending him a cele- 
brated phyſician, he agreed to a truce for three years. Not 
long after, Guvazes, the king of the Larius, being informed 
| that C:/-hoes intended to murder him, revolted to the Romans 
| and 7u/tinian, forgetting his paſt conduct, ſent eight thou- 
ſaind men to his afſiſtance. The Lagzians and Romans, in 
conjunction, beſieged Petra, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Laxica, and gariſoned by the Perſians. TW˖ O Perſian ar- 
mies, that attempted to relieve the place, were defeated ; 
and, after a moſt obſtinate ſiege, the Romans made themſelves 
| maſters of the place. Soon after the reduction of Petra, the 
Perſfan ambaſſadors, who had continued at Conſtantinople du- 
ring the hoſtilities in Lazrca, concluded a five years truce 
with tac emperor, upon his paying to the Perfian king an 


immenſe ſum. This truce was no ſooner expired, than the 
Perſians invaded Lazica; and, after taking the ſtrong caſtle 


| of Telep/is, defeated a body of Romans in that neighbour- 


hood. Gubazes, king of Lasica, complaining to the emperor 
of the cowardice of his generals, they, in reſentment, baſely 
murdered him. Juſtinian, to appeaſe the Lazians, cauſed all 
thoſe who were any way acceſſary to the murder, to be pub- 
licly executed, and the deceaſed king's brother to be imme- 
diately proclaimed in his room. 


Mean while, an army of ſixty thouſand Perſſans invaded The Per- 
Laxica; but they were defeated, with the loſs of twelve fans de- 
thouſand men, by the R-man general Juſtin. Ce/rhnes was fo feated in 
diſneartened by this defeat, that he immediately ſued for Lazice. 


Race; Which Fuftinian very willingly agreed to. The Con- 
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A peace Fantinopolitans, during the public rejoicings for this peace, 
concluded were afflicted with two dreadful] calamities: an earthquake, 
with them which continued for ſeveral days, overturned a great many 
A. D 558. ſtately edifices and ſeveral churches. About the ſame time, the 


Bellſarius, 
de feats 
the Huuns. 


He 15 diſ- 


graced, 


whoſe jealouſy encreaſed with his years, that oY 
afpired to the ſovereignty. The modern writers al 


but reſto- 
red to all 
his em- 

ployments 


Juſtiuian 
dies. 


Juſtin 
proclaim- 
ed empe- 
ror. 


A. D. 565. 


Italy in- 
vaded by 
the Lo- 

Sar. li. 


plague, which had raged a few years before, with great fury, 
all over the empire, broke out a-new in the capital. 

The ſame year, the Hunns broke into Thrace, and came 
within one hundred and fifty furlongs of Conſtantinople; but 
Beliſarius, greatly weakened by old age, marched out againſt 
them, and put them to flight. This was the laſt exploit 
performed by Beliſarius, who, upon his return to Conſtant. 
nople, was diſgraced, ſtripped of all his employments, and 
confined to his houſe. Agatbius aſcribes his diſgrace to the 
malice of his enemies at court, who perſuaded the emperor, 


! 
edpe, 
that Juſtinian cauſed his eyes to be put out, and reduced him 
to ſuch poverty, that he was obliged to beg from door to 
door: but the antient authors aſſure us, that the emperor 
was convinced of his innocence the year following, and re- 
ſtored him to all his employments, which he enjoyed to hi; 
death. | | 

About the time of the diſgrace of Beliſarius, the emperor 
diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, and cauſed the 
chief conſpirators to be put to death. The emperor was ſoon 
after carried off by a natural death, in the thirty-ninth year 
of his reign. Juſtinian ſignaliſed his reign by re-uniting 
Africa and [taly to the empire; by publiſhing the famous ( 
ot laws called from him the Fu/t:nzan Code; and by his public 
works; there being ſcarce a city in his dominions in which 
he did not erect ſome ſtately edifice. On all theſe accounts, 
the ſurname of Great has been deſervedly conferred upon 
him. 

As Juftinian died without iſſue, his nephew Juſtin was by 
the ſenate proclaimed emperor. He, in the beginning of the 
following year, reitorcd the office of conſul, which his pre- 
deceſſors had aboliſhed, to the great diſſatisfaction of the 
people, and on the firſt of January he himſelf aſſumed that 
title. During his conſulſhip, the Avarr, or Albani, a Scythi- 
an nation, demanded the penſion formerly paid them by 
Fuſtinan ; but the Maſſagetes, who at this time began to be 
called Turks, and were at variance with them, prefling the 
emperor to pay no regard to their demands, Fr/?:n, inſtead 
of paying a penſion to them, threatened them with war. 
Fuſtin, by thus ſupporting the dignity of the empire, gained 
the applauſe of the pcople ; but he ſoon, however, forfeited 
their good opinion by his cruelty and avarice. 

The fourth year of his reign is remarkable for the irrup- 
tion of the Lombards into Italy, where they founded a neu 
kingdom, which continued upwards of two hundred year 

Treat part of Italy was again diſmembered from the entf 
| IM f 


oy 


of Perſia, endeavoured to diſſuade Juin from eſpouſing the the Ro- 
* cauſe of the Perſarmenians; but not ſucceeding, he ſent one mans. 


army 


formidable an enemy, wallowed in his uſual pleaſures, till * do- 
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z from him, which ſo diſpleaſed the officers, that they aban- 
doned the ſiege, and retired into Syria, which was then in- 


| aſhes. Apamea was next pillaged and burnt by the Perſian 


render to the Per/ians. The loſſes in Syria and [taly ES: 1 
length affecting Juin to ſuch a degree, that he was ſeized Tiberius * 
with a kind of madneſs, Tiberius, by birth a Thracian, was, appointed '2 
| by the advice of the empreſs Sophia, and the unanimous 52 govern N 
| conſent of the ſenate, appointed to govern in his room. Ti- 7? the . 
berius, by an affecting letter to Caſrhoes in the name of Sophia, m of "8 
ſo far prevailed upon him, that he conſented to a truce for * mn 
three years. 9 
| The emperor continuing ſtill indiſpoſed, the following 4 
| year, by the advice of Sophia, raiſed Tiberius to the dignity of 7 

| Ceſar, and reſigning to him the whole management of af- oa 
| fairs, reſerved for himſelf only the bare name of emperor. 1 
| 7iberivs in vain endeavoured to change the truce with the | ig 


| Perſians into a perpetual peace; but as Cſihoes would 1 
I + 
| Crſrhoes, after ravaging Perſarmenia, entered Cappadocia ; fians de- 


| emperor, who defeated him with great ſlaughter, which loſs Cappado- 1 
| fo affected Coſrhoes, that he died ſoon after. Fu/tinian, upon cia. 5 
his 1 invading Perſia, ravaged that country for ſeveral 
months. f 


by theſe invaders, a few provinces only, under the title of 
| dukedoms, being governed by the exarch, who reſided at 


* Ravenna. 


then diſpatched into the Eaſt, but without men, money, or by the 
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Some amends, however, were made for ſo great a loſs by 
the acquiſition of Per/armenta, the inhabitans of which being 
nerſecuted by the Perſians, an account of the Chriſtian reli- The Per- 
gion which they profeſicd, 390k off the yoke, and ſubmitted /armenians 
to the Raman emperor, upon certain articles. Coſrhoes, king revolt to 


into Syria, under the conduct of Artabanus, and he 


himſelf with another inveded Maſopotamia. | 
uſtin, neglecting the neceiTary preparations to oppoſe ſo The Ro- 


news was brought him, that the Perſians had already broke minions 
into his dominions. Martianus, captain of his guards, was invaded 


arms. With ſome vagabonds, thieves, and robbers, that he Per/ans. 
had enrolled by the way, he ſurpriſed and put to flight a 
ſmall body of Per/ians, which encouraged him to fit down 
before Niſibis; but his force was ſo inconl:derable, that the 
inhabitants rallied him from the walls, and ſcorned to ſhut 
their gates. The emperor, however, accuſing him of idly 
protracting the ſiege, ſent one Acacius, to take the command 
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vaded by Artabauus, who had taken Heraclea, and laid it in 


.. ˙ .. 
ag * „ — 
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. who then joined the king before Daras, which 
rong city, after a ſiege of five months, was obliged to ſur- 
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ms on 


hearken to no propoſals, he raiſed a very formidable army. The Per- . 


but he was there oppoſed by Juſtinian, a kinſman of the feated in 
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The year following, Juin dying, after reigning near fe. 
venteen years, Tiberius was, by the ſenate and people, de. 
clared emperor, when he conferre! the title of Augiſia upon 
Anaſtaſias, whom ne. owned ior his wife. Sophia, who had 
greatly contributed to his preferment, upon a preſumption 
that he would marry her, now grew his implacadle enemy, 
when ſhe found him married to another, and attempted tg 


4 


his army with an immenſe booty, and made ſuch numbers of 


themſelves maters of Sin, diſpatched meſſengers to Cu- 
ſtantinople, demanding the annual penſion. Tiberius, inſtead 
of granting their demand, ordered his troops to take the 
held, which the umu being informed of, immediately reti. 
red beyond the Danube. Ihe year after, Tiberius died in the 


fourth year of his reign, gencfally lamented, having been 


regarded as a true father of his people. Mauritius, whom 


2 had declared emperor ſome time beſore his death, was no 
ſooner ſeated on the throne, than he was obliged to fend an 
army againſt Formij/gns, who, in breach of the peace, had in- 
vated the empire. A Threcian, named John, who com- 
manded the imperial troups, being unſucceſsful, was re- 
called, and Phiuippicus, who hid married the emperor's lifter, 
was appointed gencral in his room. The Perſrais were 
ſoon defeated by Yhilipplette, with great Joſs ; but he impru— 
dently dividing his army after the victory, was ſurpriſed in 
the night-time by the enemy, who put him to flight, and 
took a great number of prifoners. While he was making 
preparations is rttricve the reputation of the Ronan ach 

| | he 
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he was recalled, and the command of the army given to 
Priſcus, an officer of great courage and experience. The 
ſoldiers, however, hating Prijcus on account of his ſeverity 
and imperious temper, mutinicd a fery days after his arrival, 
and would have cut him in pieces, had he not ſaved himſelf 
by a timely flight. Upon his retreat the mutineers obliged 


* Cermanus, governor of Phenica, to take upon him the com- 


mand, and when Philippicus again arrived at the army as 
general, ſent by the emperor, they nevertheleſs obliged 


| Germaxus to continue in the poſt to which they had raifed 


him. 
The Per/zans, in the mean time, made an irruption into 
the empire, which they deſtroyed with fire and ſword ; but 
they were routed with ſo great flaughter by Evagrius, that 
ſcarce one was left alive to carry the news of their defeat to 
Perſia, Not long after, the mutiny, after it had laſted a 
year and upwards, was appeaſed by Gregory, biſhop of 4z- 
tioch, and Philippicus being acknowledged as general, march- 
ed without loſs of time againſt the Pærſians, whom he defeat- 
ed in a pitched battle with great ſlaughter. The following 
ſpring Philippicus endeavoured to recover Martyropolis, which A com- 
had been betrayed to the Per/rans ; but before he could ſuc- pleat vic- 


ceed in the attempt, the command was conferred on Com- tory gain- 


mentiolus, who ſoon after his arrival gained a compleat vic- ed over 

tory over the Perſians, in conſequence of which Martyropolis the Per- 

ſoon ſurrendercd. Hans. 
Barames, the Perſian general, being affronted by the king, 

formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and dethroning him, con- 


ferred the crown on his ſon Cy/rb92s, who cauſed his father 


to be impriſoned, and treated him for ſome time with great 
kindneſs. But the depoſed king trampling under foot what- 
ever was ſent him, Coſrhoes was ſo provoked, that in the 
tranſport of his paſſion he cauſed him to be beaten to death. 
The Perſians, tho they had hated Hormiſelas, yer conceived Cyjhoes, 
ſuch an averſion for Coſihoes, on account of this unnatural the Per/i- 
murder, that they drove him from the throne. Cœſſhoes ta- an king, 
king refuge at Conflantinople, was kindly received by Mau- rel 
Vitius, who preſented him with immenſe ſums, and ſent him by the 
back at the head of a powerful army, by whoſe aſſiſtance he Romans. 
defeated the rebels, and was reſtored to the throne. 

The reſtoration of Caſrhoes being followed with a profound 
peace in the Eaſt, Mauritius marched in perſon againſt the 
Avari, who paſting the Danube, had made an irruption into 
Thrace. The emperor, after ſeveral battles fought with du- The em- 
bious ſucceſs, was in the end obliged to purchaſe a peace of pire inva- 
the fyvari, who nevertheleſs, the following year, renewed ged by 
hoſtilities, in conjunction with the Gep:idz and Sclavi. Af- the Auari. 


ter they had ravaged Thrace, they approached Conſlantinople, 
which ftruck ſuch a terror into the inhabitants, that 
they were for abandoning the city, and retiring into 4/a. 


At the perſuaſions of the . however, they reſolved 
4 to 
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to ſtand a ſiege, which the enemy was quickly obliged to 
raiſe, by means of a plague which raged in their cany, 
When they departed, Mauritius refuſing to ranſom twelve 
thoufand pilloners whom they had taken, Chagen, king of by i 
the Avari, cauſed them all to he put to the ſword, which feat. 
inhumanity of the cmperor oc calioned a mutiny in the army, was 
and a tumult at Conflantinople, The Avari, tne following ter 
year, rencwed their ravages, but were in five ſucceſſive bat. Mura 
ties overthrown by Pius, with the loſs of more that thirty him 
thouſand men. Part of the army, under the command of the 
Peter, the emperor's brother, being ordered to winter on WW j4n: 
the north fide of the Danube, a general mutiny enſucd, and MW war 
the ſoldiers now deteſting 32quritius, becauſe he had ne- 
gected to ranſom the captiyes, declared a centurion, named MF fire: 
Phocasde- Phy as, emperor. The populace at Conſlantinople, upon the N und 
clared em- news of this revolt, rote againſt Mauritius, who finding MW ii: 1 
peror by himſelf abandoned by his guards, embarked in a ſmall veſſeh, I che 
the army. with his wife and children ; but being driven back by con- nup 
trary winds, he took refuge in a church, about one hundred gro 


revo 
: pits 
Was 


; and fifty furlongs diſtant from Constantinople. em] 
He is Fhocds, in the mean time, entered the city amidſt the loud heat 
crowned acclamations of the populace, and was ſolemnly crowned, in- 


in Cen- with his wife Lemtia, by the patriarch, after he had promi- half 
Santirople ſed to maintain the rights of the church, and to defend the NH. 

faith of the councils of Nice and Chalcedon. Not long after, H priv 
and cauſes Phocas cauſed Mauritius to be dragged from his afyfum to ma: 
Mauritius Chglcedon, where five of his children were inhumanly mur- put 
with ive dered in his prefence, and then he himſelf beheaded. He per 
of his heheld the death of his children with ſuch firmneſs and was 
children Chriſtian reſignation, as can hardly be matched in hiftory ; plac 
to be put frequently repeating the words of the royal prophet, 7% bout 
to death. art thou, O Lord, and, righteous in all ity judgments. Such unh 
A. D. 69 3. was the end of Mauritius, aſter he had lived ſixty years, died 


and reigned fixteen years and three months. The tyrant plc 

_ cauſed Thezdejius, the eldeſt fon of AHauritius, who had been Ned! 

{ent to ſolicit ſuccours from Caſibor, to be ſeized on his C 

journey, and to be put to death; Many other relations of P 

the late emperor, aud pcrions in eminent ſtations, ſuffered Wer 

the ſame fate. | and 

Phocas was readily acknowledged in Zaly : his own image, Ing 

and that of his wiſe Zeantia, were ſent to Rome, and placed In C 

in the oratory of the martyr Carius by Pope Gregory the dere 

Great, who wrote letters of congratulation to him. From ente 

the letters of Gregers, Phicas would appear one of the bel: of . 

princes mentioned in hiſtory; but from the relations of ſpar 

Other Writers concerning him, he ſeems to have becn a cruel TeVC 

and blooathirſty tyrant. Eis wife Leontia was no better ſoor 

than he, ſays Cedfenus, and the populace foon conceived an bers 

irreconcileable averfion to them. | 4a 

| Mærſes re- The celebrated Nar/2s, Who at this time commanded in and 

| 44-90 F A ² — 8 33 p "7 

y polts. tre Eaſt, no ſooner bcvard of the death of Mauritius than he 
| | revolted, 
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d to Nevolted, and having perſuaded Caſrboecs to join him, Meſ- 
np, W;::::i was ſoon invaded by the Perfians. Germanus, who 
elve Nas ſent into the Eaſt againſt Narſes, was defeated and flain 
dy him. Leontins, the ſucceſſor of Germanus, was alſo de- 
nich Fated, and his troops were diſperſed, on which account he 


was treated with great indignity by the tyrant, who ſoon af- 


m 

ing ter was ſo ſucceſsful as to gain over Narſes by repeated aſ- 
bat. firances of indemnity and favour : but he no ſooner had 
irty I him in his power, than he cauſed him to be burnt alive, to 
| of te great grief and diſſatisfaction of the Romans. The Per- 
on n, though Nar/es had forſaken them, ſtill continued the 
ind ar, and over-ran all Miſopotamia and Syria. 

ne- Phocus, finding himſelf hated and deſpiſed, thought of 
ned ſtrengthening his authority by alliances with the nobility, 
the and in the fifth year of his reign married his daughter Doni- 


ins % to Priſcus, a patrician, and captain of his guards. While 
eh, che magnificent ſhews were echibiting on occaſion of the 
nuptials, the people happened to falute the bride and bride- 
ed {MW room with the title of Auguſli, which ſo exaſperated the 
emperor, that he ordered Tleaphanes and Pamphylus to be be- 
headed in the circus, and would likewiſe have put his ſon— 
in-law to death, had not the people interpoſed in his be- 
half. Soon after, a confidant of Conſtantina, the widow o 

Mauritius, informing the emperor that ſhe maintained a 
private correſpondence to his prejudice with Germanus, a 
man of great authority in the former reign, Conſtantina was 
put to the rack, and in conſequence of her confeſſion, many 
perſons of great rank were put to death. Conſtantina herſelf 
was publicly executed, with her three daughters, at the 
place where her huſband had been put to death. "The jea- 
F louſy of the tyrant being now awakened, great numbers of 
unhappy perſons were dragged to priſon, where many daily 
died, ſuffocated with the ſtench and noiſomeneſs of the 
place, till a pious matron, touched with compaſſion, yield- 
ed her houſe, adjoining to the priſon, to enlarge it. 


in cauſing the perſons of the greateſt diſtinction to be mur- 
(ered; which at length alarming Priſcus his ſon-in-law, he 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt him with Heraciius, governor 
of Africa, deſiring that officer to ſend what forces he could 
ſpare to ſupport the people and nobility, who were ready to 
revolt. Bonoſus being at length ſent againſt the Per/zans, was 
ſoon after ordered to proceed to Antioch, where great num- 
bers of Chriſtians, and, among the reſt, the celebrated pa- 
triaarch Anaſtaſius, had been maſſacred by the jews. Bonoſis 


ünding fair means ineffectual to quell the mutincers, fell 
L121 


121 


The ty- 
ranny and 
cruelty of 
the em- 
cror. 


Coſrhoes, in the mean time, ravaged Syria, Paleſtine, and The Per- 
Phenicia ; and the year following, defeating the troops that fans over- 
were ſent againſt him, he laid waſte Galatia and Paphlagonia, run the 
and advanced even to Chalcedon. Phocas, inſtead of protect- Eaſtern 
ing his ſubjects againſt a foreign enemy, employed himſelf provinces. 
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upon them ſword in hand, cut great numbers of them 5 
pieces, and drove the reſt out of the city. 52 
An infur- Mean while, the people of Couſiantinople reviling the em. 
rection at peror at the public ſhews for his cruelty, drunkenneſs, ay 
Cou/teni- debaucheries, ſo highly provoked him, that he cauſed ſeve. 
uc ple. ral of them to be beheaded on the ſpot, and others to h 
thrown headlong into the ſea; which fo enraged the re 
that they ſet ſire to the palace and the public priſon. 800 
after, a conſpiracy was formed againſt the tyrant by ſev 
officers of his court; but the plot being diſcovered, they 
were all put to death, not excepting even the confpiratg, 
who had made the diſcovery. 


Heraclins About the ſame time, Heraclius, the fon of the governor | 


declared Africa, of the fame name, took upon himſelf the title of em 
emperor. peror; and, arriving a few mont:s after with a powerful fes 
and army at Abydos, was welcomed by ſeveral perſons of rank, 
A.D.611, Quickly after, he proceeded to Conſtantinople, where he de. 
feated the fleet of the tyrant, who fled for refuge to the pr. 
lace: but one Photinus, whoſe wife he had formerly de. 
bauched, dragging him from thence in chains to Hera, 
Phocasput the conqueror commanded firſt his hands and fect, then tis 
to a cruel arms and privy parts, and at laſt his head, to be cut ot 
death. Such was the deferved end of this cruel tyrant, after he hut 
reigned ſeven years and ſome months. 

1 was no ſooner crowened by the patriarch, than h. 
placed the imperial crown on the head of Fabia, thenceforb 
called Eudocia, the daughter of Rogætus, an African, who hat 
been formerly betrothed to him. He was deſcended of a no- 
ble and opulent family of Cappadocia, and was of a majeſtic 
aſpect, courageous, and well ſkilled in the art of war. The 
eaſtern provinces, in the mean time, being grievouſly he- 
raſſed by the inroads of the Perſians, Heraclius cauſed gieit 
numbers of new troops to be raiſed, which he ſent into Ci 
fadocia, under the command of Criſpus. The Perſians, ne. 

Caspacdo- vertheleſs, the year following, ravaged both that province an 
errand d'- Armenia, from whence they carried off great numbers d 
hid la- captives. Heraclius, deſpairing of being able to repreſs the 
vaged by Perſians by force, offered to conclude a peace with them, and 
tne Per- to pay them a yearly pention ; but Coſrhges, rejecting the of 
fears. fered accommodation, the year after ſent a formidable army 
into Syria, Which country they ravaged; and afterward 
breaking into Paleſtine, they took and plundered Peruſe, 
he eros, on this occaſion, are ſaid to have purchaſel 
ninety thouſand Chriſtian captives, with a deſign of venting 
their malice againft them, by racking them with the cruelet 
torments. The empreſs Eudocia having died the year before 
in child-bed, the emperor, about this time, married Mart- 
na, his brother's daughter, and cauſed her to be crowned with 

tne uſual pomp. | | | 
They ra- The Poſters, the vear following, over-ran all Egypt, and, 
vage having pillaged the city of Acrandrid, advanced Wel 
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: Carthage, to which city they laid fiege ; but, not being able Egypt, an 


to reduce it, they returned with an immenſe booty and great lay ſiege to 


numbers of captives. Heraclius, by a ſecond embaſſy, en- Carthage. 


deavoured to prevail with Czſrhoes to conciude a peace upon 
his own terms; but the Perſian monarch, being ciated with 
the ſucceſs of his arms, returned only the following blaſphe- 
mous anſwer to his ambaſſadors: Let your majter know, that [ 
will hearhen to no terms, till he, with all his ſubjects, has re- 
munced his crucified God, and adored the ſun, the great god of the 
Perſians. | 
The emperor, being rouſed by this impious and inſulting Heraclius 
anſwer, concluded a peace with the chagan, or king, of the marches 
A4oari; and coining into money, with the conſent of the againſt the 
clergy, the gold and filver veſſels belonging to the churches, Per/iars. 


| he railed a powerful army; with which he began his march 


to the Faſt, having appointed his ſon to govern in his ab- 
ſence ; and under him Sergius the patriarch, and the patrician 
Bonus. Saes, the Perſian general, upon the approach of He- 
raclius, deſired an interview; which the emperor comp'ied 
with, and ſent ſeventy perſons of diſtinction on an em 

to the king of Perjia but theſe the treacherous general car- 

ried to court loaded with chains, where they were thrown 

into priſon and treated with great inhumanity. The treach- 

ery of Szes, however, did not long go unpuniſhed ; for the 

king, highly provoked againft him for not having brought off 

the Ronian emperor with the reſt, cauſed him to be flayed 

alive. 

After the Perſſaus had gone into winter- quarters, Heraclius He in- 
made a ſudden irruption into their territories; which obliged vades Per- 
them to quit Cilicia in order to oppoſe him: but, in a pitched ia, and 
battle, they were entirely defeated; and Heraclius, having gains a 
pillaged their camp, returned to Conſtantinople. The follow- great vic- 
ing ipring, the Perſians having again invaded the Roman pro- tory, 
vinces, Heraclius haſtened into the Eaſt; and, the offers he 
made for an accommodation being rejected, he penetrated 
into Perſia, where he took and deſtroyed ſeveral towns. C 
rb75 not daring to oppoſe him, he took Gazacum without op- 
poſition ; where, it is ſaid, he found the immenſe treaſures 
of Creſus, king of Lydia, He afterwards purſued the Per- 


fans to the frontiers of Media; and, in the end of the ſummer, 
having {et apart three days to return public thanks for the ſuc- 


ceſs of the glorious campaign, he returned to winter in Alba- 

„i; generouly ſetting 50,000 captives at liberty rather than 

drag them along in the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. The follow- : 
ing campaign, {Z:raclius defeated the enemy in two pitched He gain 
battles, and cut off great numbers of theme which ſucceſs great ad- 
encouraged him, the year after, to croſs the Euphrates; when vantages 
he made himſelf maſter of Samoſata, and ſeveral other places, over the 
and defeated the Perſians in a pitched battle on the banks of enemy. 
the Sans. Coſihoes, in reſentment for the bad ſuccets of his 


arme, 
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arms, raiſed a cruel perſecution againſt the Catholics, and 
ſeized on the wealth of all the churches. 
Ceo/r hoes He at the ſame time ſtirred up the Avar:, and other bat. 
ſtirs up the barians, to make a diverſion in Thrace. Heraclius, being 
barbarians appriſed of his negotiations, left an army to defend Conſfeant. 
nople; and — a fecond, under his brother T Heodorus, ty 
A. D. 625. protect Jia; while he himſelf, with a third, entered Lazu, 
and, being joined by forty thouſand Chazar:, or, as Cedreny 
calls them, Eaſtern Turk, he invaded Per/ia in the depth of 
winter, and laid waſte ſeveral] provinces. Thrace, in the 
mean time, was ravaged by the vari, and other barbarians; 
who, after waſting that country, laid ſiege to Con/tantinetl:; 
from whence, however, they were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. The Perſians who atiempted to break into a, were 
alſo defeated with great ſlaughter by Thecdorus. 
The em- The following year, Heraclius advanced, in the depth of 
peror winter, as far as Nineveh; when he gained a conſiderable 
gans victory over the Per/ians with the loſs of only fifty men on hi; 
other vic- fide. Co/rhoes, on the news of this defeat, ſhut himſelf uy 
tories. in Seleucia on the Tigris, with his wives, children, and trez- 
ſures ; while Heraclius ravaged the moſt fertile of his pro- 
vinces without oppoſition. Sarbarazes, a Perſian general, 
making an unſucceſsful attempt upon Chalcedon, C:/rhi 
wrote to another general to cut him off; but his letter being 
Coſrhees intercepted, Sarbarazes immediately revolted. About the 
put to ſame time, Siroes, the king's eldeſt ſon, being enraged that 
death by his father had declared his younger brother heir to the crown, 
his ſon, ſeized on his father, and threw him into a dungeon, where 
who con- he was put to death. S:roes having by his inhumanity raiſed 
cludes a himſelf to the throne, concluded a peace with Heraclius upon 
peacewith terms very honourable for the empire. He ſet at liberty all 
the Ro- the captives; reftored all the provinces that had been ſeized 
maus. by his predeceſſor, with three hundred enſigns, and the wood 
which was ſuppoſed to have been part of the croſs on which 
our Saviour died, and had been carried off a few years before 
from Ferujatem. | | | 
Heracliaus was received in 2 triumphant manner upon his 
retin to Couſtantinoſile, he having, in the ſpace of ſix years, 
recovered the ſeveral provinces, that had been diſmembered 
from the empire, and ſo reduced the Perfians that they were 
never afterwards capable of attempting any memorable ex 
ploit. The iotiowing ſpring he took a progreſs to Feruſalcm, 
Fioraclius carrying with him the part of the croſs that had been reſtored 
carries by the Per/ians. Having replaced the ſacred wood, and re- 
back the turned ſolemn thanks to the Almighty for the many ſignal 
croſs to victories he had been pleaſed to grant him, he took a farther 
Jeryaiem. progreis into the eaſtern provinces ; and, on his arrival at 
Zdel/a, he received ambaſſadors from the king of India in the 
Eait, and from Dagobert, king of the Franks in the Weſt, to 
congratulate him on his late ſucceſs againſt the u 
| Teraclius, 


Fe 
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Htraclius, during his ſtay at Edeſia, was infected with the He em- 
hereſy of the Monothelites, or thoſe who acknowledge but braces the 
one will in CHRIST ; and, while he occupied himſelf in pro- doctrine 


| noting and eſtabliſhing this new opinion, he neglected the of the 


aTairs of {tate, and omitted to caeck the early and rapid pro- Monothe- 
»reſs of the followers of Mohammad. That impoſtor dying lites, 
this year, which was the twenty-firſt of Heraclius, was ſuc- 


ceeded by Eububezer, his kinſman, who reduced great part of 


| P:rfia; and, in 632, broke into Palgſtine, where he laid 


walte the territory of Gaza. Eubrubezer dying the year fol- 


| lowing, was ſucceeded by Haumar, who gained a complete 
victory over the Romans under the command of the emperor's 
brother Theodorus. Herachus ſent two generals to ſucceed his 

brother, but dreading the iſſue of the war, he returned from 

| Jeruſalem to Conſtant: nople, carrying with him the croſs, and 


whatever elſe was of value in that city, which he feared 


| would ſoon fall into the enemy's hands. 


The Saracens, the year following, entirely defeated the TheSara- 
R;mans under the command of Boares ; after which victory, cersreduce 


| they made theniſelves maſters of Damaſcus and all Phœnicia. ſeveral 


Next ſpring, Haumar ſent an army to invade Egypt, and eaſtern 
marched with another in perſon againſt Zerujalem. Cyrus, provinces, 


| biſhop of Alexandria, meeting the Saracens on the borders of 


Feypt, prevailed on them to retire, by promiſing to pay them A.D.633. 
an annual penſion of two hundred thouſand denarii. This 
agreement was obſerved for three years; but, in the fourth 
year, the demand of the Saracens, who came to aſk for the 
uſual penſion, was rejected by Manuel, an Armenian, who had 
arrived as governor from Conſtantiucple. 

The Saracens, finding themſelves inſulted by the governor, Theycon- 


| invaded Egyyt, put Manuel to flight, and made themſelves querZeypr 


maſters of the whole country, which was now entirely diſ- and Syria. 
membered from the Raman empire. The army that had con- 
quered Egypt, within two years after entirely reduced all Sy- A. D. 634. 
ria. Autioch, the capital of the Eaſt, then falling into the 
hands of the infidels, Haumar, in the mean time, after a ſiege 
of two years, made himſelf maſter of Jeriſſalem. 

Heraclius, in the mean time, inſtead of attending to the 
dangers that threatened him, employed his time in unſeaſon- 
able diſputes about religion, and in public feſtivals and en- 
tertainments. He was ſolely intent upon forcing the Catho- 
lics by a penal law to embrace his heretical opinion : but be- 
fore he could put his wicked deſign in execution, he died of Her aclius 
2 dropſy in the thirty-firſt year of his reign. His fon Con- dies, and 


/tantize, who ſucceeded him, only ſurvived him ſeven months, is ſucce2d- 


being poiſoned, as was ſuppoſed, by his ſtep- mother Mar- ed by Cen- 
tina, whoſe ſon Heracleonas was proclaimed emperor upon AHaxtine. 
the death of his brother. About ſix months after, he was 4-D-042. 
depoſed by the fenate, who, having cut off his noſe and 
pulled out Martina's tongue, ſent them both into baniſhment. 
Conſtans, the ſon of Con/tantine, and grandſon of Heraclius, 

| Was 
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126 = GENERAL HISTORY 
Conflans was now advanced to the throne ; in the ſixth year of whoſe 
declared reign, the Saracens, not ſatisfied with Arabin, Meſopotamia, Syria, 
emperor, Phœnicia, Paleſtine, and Erypt, broke into _ ca, and made 

themſelves maſters of that ſpacious and fruitful country. The 
Africa following year, they reduced Cyprus, where they burnt the city 
conquer of Corj?2ntia, From Cyprus they failed to the iſland of Ara. 


ed by the dus, which they took; and from thence they ſtecred their 


— 


Saracens. Courſe to Rhodes, which they allo made themſelves maſters 
A. D. 648. of. | 
Another body of Saracens, in the mean time, ravaged A.- 
menta, while the emperor continued idle at Conſtantinople, or 
buſied himſelf only in promoting the doctrine of the Mono— 
rhelites, which he had imbibed from his infancy. Mahuvias, 
who had conquered Cyprus and Rhodes, was encouraged by 
the emperor's negligence to think of making an attempt upon 
Conflantinople itſelf, and accordingly fitted out a ſtrong fleet at 
Tripolis, in Phænicia; but two brothers, both Chriſtians, 
having found means to break open the public priſon cf that 
city, crowded with Chriſtian captives, with their affiſtance 
killed the governor of the place, ſet fire to the fleet, de- 
ſtroyed all the naval preparations, and then eſcaped. Ma. 
huvias having fitted out another fleet, ſoon after defeated the 
imperial navy commanded by Conſtans in perſon, who, with 
much to do, eſcaped in diſguiſe. | 
The following year, to retrieve his reputation, the emperor 
marched againſt the Sclavi, who had ſeized on that country 
which is at preſent called Sclavonia. Though he gained ſe- 
| veral advantages over them, yet he found it impoſſible to 
A peace drive them quite out, and returned to Conſtantinople ; where 
betwixt he found ambaſladors from the Saracens now divided among 
the Sara- themſelves; to whom he granted a peace, yielding to them 
eexs and the many provinces they had ſeized, upon their paying to 
Remans., him and his ſucceſſors one thouſand nummi a year, with a 
. horſe and a ſlave. 5 
Conſans Conſtans at this time becoming jealous of his brother Theo- 
cauſes his do/ius, who was the darling of the people, cauſed him to be 
brother to ordained deacon ; but his fears not being yet quite appeaſed, 
be mur- he ordered him ſoon after to be murdered ; which quickly 
dered. filled him with the moſt cutting remorſe. He left Con/tant:- 
| 72p!c, where the murder had been committed, with the de- 
ſign of transferring the ſeat of the empire to Syracrſe ; but 
the inhabitants of Con/7anting!e being appriſed of his deſign, 
kept in that metropolis his wife and children. While Con— 
Hans wandered miſerably from place to place, Jzahuvias, hav- 
ing cauſed his competitor Hat: to be murdered, broke the late 
treaty with the Roman, and ſent his fon [z2d to ravage thei 
| territories. . 
He goes Conſiaums, in the mean time, hearing that the Lembards were 
aguinſtthe engaged in a war with the Fran#s, refolved to lay hold of that 
Lombaras. opportunity of recovering the Jalian provinces which they 
had feized, He accordingly landed with a powerful army at 
| Tarentu; 


NE > 1 


pro . f EE 
ine rafts, he retired with precipitation to Naples. Soon 


after, twenty thouſand of his troops being almoſt entirely 

cut of by the Lombards, he laid aſide his deſign of carrying 

on a war againſt them, and paid a viſit to Rome; which city 

be {ripped of its moſt valuable and ſacred ornaments. He 

returned with this wealth to Sicily; and, having, by his ava- 

rice, rendered himſelf odious and contemptible to his ſub- 

jects, he was murdered in a bath five years after at Syracuſe, Ne is mur 
in the twenty- ſeventh year of his reign. dere 
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Eo onto, and laid fiege to Benevents ; but hearing of the ap- 


ach of Grimaud, king of the Lombards, who had repulſed 


Upon the death of Con/tans, one Mezizius, an Armenian, Sicily, and 


vas proclaimed emperor by the Spracuſans : but he was ſoon ſucceeded 
atter defeated and put to death by Con/tantine, the ſon of the hy Con- 
late emperor. Conſtantine, ſurnamed Pogonatus, on account ftantine. 
ot the down on his cheeks when he ſucceeded to the throne, 
continued ſome time in Sicilßj; and, upon his return to Con- A. D. 668. 
Lntinople, was preſſed to take his two brothers for his part- 

gers in the empire, by ſome people that had adopted a ſtrange 

notion, that, as there were three perſons in the trinity, ſo 

there ought to be three emperors on the throne. The young 

emperor put the broachers of this new doctrine to death, and, 

to incapacitate his brothers for the throne, cauſed their noſes 

to be cut off, | 


The Saracens, in the mean time, made an incurſion into TheSara- 


Africa, where the people had inſulted their gariſons; and, ceas lay 
after ravaging the country, carried off eighty thouſand cap- ſiege to 
tires. The following year they took and plundered the city Conſtanti- 
ol Syracuſe, and over-ran the whole iſland of Sicily. They, noplewith- 
in like manner, laid waſte Cilicia; and, having paſſed the out ſucceſs 
> winter at Smyrna, the ſpring following, they entered Thrace, 

and laid ſiege to Conſlantinople; but were repulſed with great 

E vigour by the emperor : and, in the month of September, re- 

tired to Cyz:crs, The next ſpring, however, they renewed 

the ſiege, continuing thus to attack the city in the ſummer, 

and to retire to Cyzzcus in the winter, for four years, accord- 

ing to ſome, and ſeven years according to others. The Sa- 

© racens, in this long ſiege, loſt incredible numbers of men, 

and many ſhips, that were conſumed by artificial fire that 


burnt under water; and, in their return home, their fleet 


was ſhipwrecked off the Scyllæan promontory. About the Their ar- 
| ſame time, the Saracens were defeated in Syria by three of my de- 
the emperor's lieutenants, and thirty thouſand of them cut feated. 
off. The Mardaites, or Maronites, were encouraged by this 

victory to ſeize on Mount Libanus ; and, being joined by 

| multitudes of Chriſtians, they reduced the whole country 

between Mount Taurus and 1 and greatly harraſſed 

the Saracens ; which induced Mabuvias to conclude a peace, They ob- 


tor eighty years, with Conſtantine, on the following terms: tainan ho- 
That the Saracens ſhould retain the provinces they had ſeized; nourable 


| and, that they ſhould pay yearly to the emperor and his ſuc- peace. 
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ceſſors three thouſand pounds weight of gold, fifty ſlaves, an; 
as many horſes. 

This peace was ſcarce concluded, when the Bulgarian, 
leaving their native ſeats on the banks of the Volga, or Bulzy, 
paſſed the Danube to the number of one hundred thouſany 
perſons, and ravaged the territories of the empire. The N. 
man army that was ſent againſt them being defeated, Cz. 
ſiantine purchaſed a peace of them by agreeing to pay them 
an annual penſion. The empire now enjoying tranquility, 
Conſtantine, to heal the diviſions of the church, opened the 

The iixth ſicth general, or cecumenical, council at Constantinople, in 
e&cumeril- which the doctrine of the Monothelites was condemned, 
cal coun- Cinſtartine lived ſeven years after in that peace and Quiet 
cil. which his piety, juſtice, and moderation deſerved; and, cy- 
ing in the eighteenth year of his reign, was ſucceeded by hi; 


 Juftinian fon Fuftinian, a youth but ſixteen years old. Abdrlniclec} 


II. ſuc- the new prince of the Saracens, confirmed the peace with J. 


ceeds Con- tinian; and at the fame time prevailed with him to agree tg 


Hantiue. another treaty, by which the emperor bound himſelf to re. 

preſs the Maronites, on receiving from Abdelmelech one thou 
A.D.687. fand nummi a day, a horſe, and a flave. Magiſtrianus accord 
ingly marched againſt the Maronites, and, having overcome 
them, put them out of a condition of moleſting the Sara 
cens for a long time after. Juſtinian, in the ſecond year of hi 


He 15 de- reign, attacked the Bulgarians, and took ſeveral of their 


feated by ſtrong holds; which, however, they ſoon obliged him to 
the B:l- abandon, forcing him alſo to reſtore the captives he had 


gariaus. taken. | 

| Being attended with better ſucceſs againſt the Sclavi, whom 
he defeated in ſeveral battles, he was thereby encouraged to 
break the treaty concluded with the Saracens. Abdelmeleth, 
finding all his endeavours to prevent a rupture ineffectual, 
raiſed a powerful army; and his general, Mohammed, cuuſ— 
ing the articles of the late treaty to be carried before his men 
on a ſp ar, gave the emperor battle in the neighbourhood o 
Seheſtofolis. Mohammed was repulſed to his camp; but, hav 
ing ſoon after prevailed on the commander of the Sclavi in 
the emperor's ſervice to deſert with twenty thouſand of his 
= men, the Romans retreated in great confuſion, and were pur- 
He is de- ſucd with great ſlaughter. The emperor, upon his arrivajat 
feated by 7 enfcate, in great rage, cauſed the Sclavi who had continued 
che Sara with him, to the number of ten thouſand men, to be cut in 

£35, picges with their wives and children. 
| On his return to Conſtantinople, he ſuifered the Saracens un- 
moleſted to ravage the eaſtern provinces, and to reduce A. 
menia; and employed himſelf in embelliſning his metropolis 
Te ren- with new buildings. As he pulled down a church dedicated 
ders 2IMm- to the Virgin Many, to make room for a theatre, the people 
elf odions began to murmur againſt him, eſpecially as he allowed his 
tothe peo two chief miniſters cruelly to opprets them, and to put 
ple. many Gt the nobility to death. = 
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| brother Feraclivs againſt the Saracens. 


| nity, diſmificd Trebelis, loaded with preſents ; and beſtowed 


uſtintan being ſenſible that he was the object of their ha- 


tred, in an inhuman manner gave ſecret orders to ſome of 
his officers to fall upon the inhabitants of Cenſtantinople in 


the night-time, and to maſſacre them in their houſes. The 


execution of his cruel deſign, however, was prevented by 
Leontius, 2 patrician, and formerly commander of tne forces 
in the Eaſt, who being appointed governor of Greece, aſ- 
ſembled his troops in the forzm, and being joined by the 
people, was proclaimed emperor. The mob immediately ran by whom 
to the palace, and carrying Ju/7inan to the circus, after many he is de- 
indignities, Cut off his noſe, and banithed him to Cherj9ra. poſed and 
Ulis two miniſters, at the ſame time, were dragged to the fo- baniſhed, 
rum, where they were burnt alive. 
pened in the tenth year of Juffinian's reign. In the ſecond being de- 


'1 his revolution han- Leontius 


year of the reign of Leontius, the province of Laxica was be- clared em- 


trayed to the Saracens, who, the year following, made them- peror. 
ſelves maſters of Carthage, and over-ran all Africa; but they 

E were ſoon after driven out by 7241 the patrician, whom the A. D. 692. 
E emperor ſent againſt them. The Saracens, however, return- 

ing again with a powerful fleet, obliged hu to evacuate the 
country, and to enibark with his troops. The Roman troops 

upon their arrival at Crete, fearing to be called to an ac- 

count for their conduct, proclaimed Aþb/mar, one of Leon- 

tis generals, emperor, who taking the name of Tiberius, 

> failed directly to Con/tantingple, and ſurpriſing Leontius in the 


third year of his reign, cauſed his noſe to be cut off, and 
confined him to a monaſtery in Daimatio. | 

Tiberivs having ſecured himſelf on the throne, ſent his He is ſur- 
That general pene- priſed by 
trated into Syria, and, after cutting off no fewer than two 4;/imar, 


Cc, 7 44 


hundred thouſand of the enemy, returned loaded with booty who af- 
to Cappadscia. 

following year reduced AZopſue/!in in Cilicta, 
ter, Jrmmeata was betrayed to the Saracens, who, however, peror, 


The Saracens, notwithſtanding this loſs, the fumes the 
i wo years aji- title of em 


held it only a few months, the Armenians taking arms and 


driving them out with great ſlaughter. Tiberius giving the A.D.700. 


Armenians no aſſiſtance, the Saracens again reduced them, and 


| cauſed the authors of the revolt to be burnt alive. Encouraged 
by this, the Saracens again invaded Cilicta; but 10,000 of them 
were partly cut in pieces and partly taken priſoners by Heracii us. 


Mean while, Fuſtinian, having made his eſcape from Cher Jultinian 


E 24, fled to the chagan, or king, of the Chaza;7, who gave 1s reſtored 
him his ſiſter Theodora in marriage: but that prince after- by the aſ- 
| wards deſigning to give him up to Tiberius, Fuſtinian fled to ſiſtance of 
| Trebelis, king of the Bulgarians ; Who ſoon after conducted chefsingof 
him, at the head of a powerſul army, to Conſtantinaple. The Bulgaria. 

inhabitants reviled both princes from the walls; but, on the 

third day of the ſiege, ſome of the befiegers having got into 

| the city through an aqueduct, opened the gates to the reſt; 

i 2 which 7 ;berivs immediately fied with his treaſures to 

p 


ollonias. Fuftinian being thus reſtored to his former dig- 
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upon him part of the Reman dominions called afterwards Za. 
goria. Having gotten into his power Leontius, by whom he 
had been driven out, Tiberius, and his brother Heraclius, he 
His cru- placed his feet upon the necks of the two former in the circus, 
elty. while be was beholding the public ſhews ; the inconſtant 
multitude repeating, in the mean time, that verſe of the 
Pſalmiſt, Thou ſhalt tread upon the lion and adder: Their heads, 
and that of Heraclius, being afterwards cut off, Juſtinian be- 
gan to rage with implacable fury againſt all who had adhered 
to them, diſpeopleing, in the heat of his revenge, whole 
proviaces at once. In the third year of his reſtoration, he 
broke the alliance concluded with Trebel:s, and invaded 
Thrace, with the deſign of recovering the country he had 
yielded to him: but his army being entirely defeated, he was 
forced to make his eſcape in a light veſſel to Conſtantinople. 
The year following, he equipped a powerful fleet, with 
the deſign of revenging himſelf on the inhabitants of Cher- 
enn and the Boſphorans, who had formed a deſign of diſpatch- 
ing him while he lived in exile among them. His troops 
having expreſs orders to put all the inhabitants of thoſe parts 
tc the ſword, accordingly maſſacred them with the greateſt 
barbarity. They at firſt, however, ſpared the children; 
but, upon ſecond orders from the emperor, theſe alſo ſhared 
the fate of their parents. Some of the leading men having 
made their eſcape, procured ſuccours from the Chazar: ; and, 
after defeating the emperor's forces, proclaimed Philippicus, 
the fon of Bardanes, emperor. The Roman army, dreading 
the reſentment of Fuiixian, becauſe they could not reduce 
Philippi- Cherſoaa, declared for Philippicus, who ſoon after took poſſeſ- 
cus pro- ſion of Constantinople. | 
claimed Tuſtinan was then at Sinape, on the Black Sea, with a body 
emperor, of Thracians, who being prevailed on to deſert him, he was 
but de- taken priſoner, and his head ſent to Philippicus, in the eighth 
poſed and year after his reſtoration. Philippicus a ſcarce taken poſ- 
ſucceeded ſeſſion of the throne, when the people were diſguſted with 
by Anaſta his government; and his eyes being put out by ſome conſpi- 
Aus. rators, Artemus, or Anaſtajius, his chief ſecretary, was pro- 
claimed emperor. ; 
Anaſtaſſus immediately appointed one Leo, an Iſaurian, 
commander in chief of all his forces; and ſent him to $yr:a 
with a powerful army againſt the Saracens. As Conſtantinople 
was threatened with a ſiege, he made great preparations for 
the defence of the place, and ordered ſuch citizens as had 


not laid up proviſions for three years, to depart the place: 


but nes being brought that the enemy's fleet had failed for 

Phoanica, he ordered all his ſhips to aſſemble at Rhodes, 

White the fleet continued at Rhodes, the ſailors in a mutiny 

| killed the admiral ; and, to avoid being called to an account 
Tredo/ims for their crime, obliged one Theodsſaus, a perſon of a mean 
declared extraction, and then receiver of the revenue at Adramyttium, 
run a 5 1 7 F 4 id 0 
emperor. to accept che purple. f:4/7a/ius having fled from gon” 
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ple, Theodofrus, after a ſiege of fix months, made himſelf 

matter of that city. Ana/tajis ſoon after renounced all claim 

to the empire; and, taking the habit of a monk, delivered 

himſelf up to the new prince; by whom he was baniſhed to 

Theſjolonica, after he had enjoyed the title of emperor about 

two years. Leo, whom Anaſtaſius had appointed commander 

in chief of all his forces, refufing to acknowledge T herd?ffus, 

marched from the Eaſt, at the head of a conſiderable army, 

to Conſlantinoplèe; and aſſuming the purple, at the inſtigation 

of the prince of the Saraceus, was acknowledged as emperor 

in all places through which he paſſed. Theodsſeus, ſeeing it He abdi- 

in vain to contend, reſigned the purple; and entered, with cates the 

his ſon, into orders, after reigning one year. Les, after imperial 

binding himielf by a ſolemn oath to defend the orthodox dignity, 

faith, was crowned by the patriarch GEermanus. He was a and Leo is 

native of [[auria, of a mean extraction; and had been raiſed crowned 

from a common ſoldier to be one of the /þatar:z, or empercr's emperor. 

guards, by J:/nien II. on account of the tallneſs of his ſta- 

ture and comlineſs of his perſon. A. D. 7163 
In the firſt year of Lec's reign, Maſaluias, prince of the | 

Saracens, ſurpriſed and took the city of Pergamus; and the 

year after, &/ymaz, one of their generals, broke into Thrace. 

Haumar, who facceeced on the death of S/yman, loſt moit 

of his army by the ſeverity of the winter: but nevertheleſs, 

the following ſpring, he inveſted Conflantinople by land; 

while Syphicem and {zeth, with two ficets from Egypt and 

Africa, blocked it up by tea. The Saracens, after lying be- TheSara- 

fore the city thirteen months, or, according to ſome, two <5 be- 

years, were obliged, by the lofs of moſt of their ſhips, to ſiege Cen- 

abandon the fiege ; during which, fizty thouſand of the in- /*antrople 

habitants are ſaid to have periſhed by a plague and famine, but with= 

Hauimar, in reſentment for the bad ſuccels of his arms, cru- out ſuc 

elly perſecuted the Chriſtians in his dominions. The ſame ceſs. 

year, Sergius, governor of S:cly, revolting, declared one Ba- 


{i145 emperor ; but a few months after the uſurper was cut A.D.7 19. 


2 and Sergius obliged to take refuge among the Lombards in 
taly, | | 

Mean while the city of Conflantinople vras beſieged by a nu- The Bats 
merous army of Bulgarians, headed by the late emperor Aua- garlans 


Halius; who was in hopes, by their means, and the aſſiſtance make an 


of his partizans in the city, of recovering his former dignity: attemptin 
but the Con/tantinspolitans making a vigorous defence, the behalf of 
Bulgarians ſeized on Anaſtaſius, and delivered him up to Leo, Anaſtaftus 
who cauſed him to be put to death. Les, ſoon after, cauſed but deliver 
his infant fon, Conſtantine, to be ſolemnly crowned emperor. bim up. 
The Saraceus, in the mean time, under the conduct of /zed, 


who had ſucceeded Haumar, ravaged the coaſts of Italy and 


Sicily, and made a deſcent in Sardinia, where they put all to 


fire and ſword : but inteſtine diviſions ſoon after ariſing among 


them, prevented them from moleſting the empire for ſome 
| K 2 time, 
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againſt 
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by the 


pope. 


Almoſ. all 
F tay de- 
tached 

from the 


empire. 


his ion Cenjiantine to the daughter of the king of the Chazari, 
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time, and gave the emperor leiſure to reform ſeveral great 
abuſes. 

Les, in the tenth year of his reign, publiſhed the famous 
edict, commanding all images to be removed out of the 
churches; and forbidding any kind of worſhip to be paid to 
them. Germanus, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Fannes Da- 
maſcenns, vigorouily oppoſed the edict : but Leo having de- 
poſed Germanus, and appointed Anaſtaſius as his ſucceſſor, 
cauſed the images to be pulled down and deſtroyed through- 
out the city, without ſparing the ſtatue of our SAVvIouk, 
which had been placed above the gate of the imperial palace 
by Conſtantine the Great. The people, though they at firſt 
roſe in a general inſurrection, yet, being diſperſed by the 
guards, were forced to ſufter the edict to take place. 

The edict was alſo looked upon with abhorrence by the 
people of [taly, who, renouncing their allegiance to the em- 
peror, thereby gave Luitprand, king of the Lombards, an op- 
portunity of ſeizing on Ravenna, and ſeveral other cities of 
the Eæarchale. The imperial edict was alſo moſt {trenuouſly 
oppoſed by pope Gregory II. but the growing power of the 


Lombards likewiſe giving him no {mail oftence, he prevailed 


with the Venctiaus to aſſiſt the exarch in the recovery of Ra- 
venna ; in which enterprize they ſucceeded. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſervice the pope had performed, the emperor ſtill pe- 
remptorily urged obedience to his edict; and ordered the ex- 
arch, and the duke, or governor, of Rome, to ſeize the pope, 
and fend him, dead or alive, to Conſtantinople. The popu- 
lace of Rome, however, protecting and ſupporting the pope, 
he ſolemnly excommunicated the exarch ; and wrote to the 
LVenetians, the Lomonrds, and all the cities of the empire, a 
general exhortation to oppoſe the execution of the impious 
edict, as he ſtiled it. | 

in eonſequence of thoſe letters, the people of Itah, tho 
of different intercits, unanimoully agreed to oppoſe the edict 
with all their might; and the people of Rome, and thoſe of 
Pentopolis, now La #4area, pulled down the emperor's ſta— 
tues, and openly revolted. The inhabitants of Ravenna, 
after having in a tumult flain the exarch, ſubmitted to [zut- 
prand. The Neapolitan; alfo murdered their duke for urging 
their ſubmiſſion to the ediEt; but, as they hated the LCom- 
bard;, they continued htm in their obedience to the emperor, 
The people of Name, finding the emperor inflexible in his 
deuizu againk the worihip of images and the life of the pope, 
entirely renounced his authority, and elected magiſtrates oi 
their own, Leo, during the remaining part of his reign, was 
wholly taken up in ſuppreſſing the worſhip of images through- 
out his dominions z while the Saracers annually ravaged the 
eaſtern provinces, carrying off much booty and great numbers 
of captives. In the ſeventeenth year of his reign, he married 
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who, having embraced the Chriſtian religion, took the name 


of Ireue. The fame year, the emperor ſent a powerful fleet 


to reduce the revolted cities in Italy; but this armament be- 


ing deſtroyed in the Adriatic fea, Leo found no other means 
of being revenged on the pope, than by cauſing the reve- 
nues of the Roman ſee in Calabria and Sicily to be confiſ- 


| cated. Leo died in the twenty- ſixth year of his reign, a dread- Leo dies, 
ful earthquake having ſome months before happened at Con- 

| /tantinople, by which many buildings were overturned, and 

great numbers of people killed. 


Conſtantine, ſurnamed Copronymus, becauſe he defiled the ſa- and is ſue- 


| cred font at his baptiſm, ſucceeded his father Les, and ſoon ceeded by 


after marched into the Eaſt againſt the Saracens. In his ab- Conflan- 


F ſence, Artabazus, who had married his ſiſter, giving out tine Copro- 
that he was dead, was proclaimed emperor. Having gained aymus. 

| over the patriarch Anaſtaſius, who ſolemnly ſwore in an aſ- 

ſembly of the people that Conſtantine had denied CHRIST to 

be the Son of Gob, he was confirmed in his authority, and 


took Nicephorus, his eldeſt fon, for his partner in the empire. 
Conſtantine immediately turned his arms againſt Artabazzs; 


| and, having defeated him and his ſon in ſeveral battles, ſhut He de- 
them up in Conſtantinople ; which city, after ſome time, was feats Arsa- 


obliged to ſurrender. The emperor cauſed the eyes of Arta- baxus, re- 


| bazus and his two ſons to be pulled out; gave the city up to ducesCor- 
| be plundered by his ſoldiers; and either baniſhed, maimed, 2autinos/c 
or put to death, all who had been concerned in the revolt. 


The patriarch, after being publicly bzaten with rods, was 
conducted through the ſtreets in an ignominious manner, but 
was nevertheleſs continued in his ſee. 

Conſtantine having thus reſtored his authority in the capital, 
marched once more againſt the Saraccus, whom he defeated 
in ſeveral battles in Sia, making himſelf maſter alſo of ſe- 


| veral ſtrong holds. The Saracens, to divert the emperor, 


atted out a powerful fleet, as though they intended to attack , 

Conſtantinople ; but the Romans falling unexpectedly upon and gains 

them in a harbour of the iſland of Cs, deftroyed the ſeveral ad- 

whole navy, except three ſhips, which thcy ſuftered to eſcape, vantages 
he emperor, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, was diverted from over the 

purſuing the war, by the frequent and terrible earthquakes that Saracens. 

happened about this time. In Syria and Paleſtine ſeveral ct- 

ties were ſwallowed up, others entirely ruined, and ſome, 

according to Nicephorus, removed without any conſiderable 

damage, ſix miles and upwards from their former feats, At 

the ſame time there was ſuch an extraordinary darkneſs from 

the fourth of Auguſt to the firſt of October, that the day was 

hardly diſtinguiſhed from the night. A dreadful plague fol- 

lowed this calamity, which breaking out in Calabria ſoon 

ipread over Sicihh, Greece, the iſlands in the fgean fea, and at 

length reached Conſtantineple, where it raged with great fury 
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When the plague had ceaſed, Conſtantine cauſed his fon 
Leo to ve proclaimed emperor, azd marched with an army 
into Armenia, where he took feveral places from the Saracen, 
The Bulgarians, in ine mean time, Maſking an irruption into 
Thrace, Cinſtantine was obliged to march ggainſt them in per- 


He is de- ſon. In this expedition, he ſuffered himielf to be ſurpriſed; 
feated by and, his army being entirely defeated, he was forced to ſave 
the Bul- himſelf by flight. Soon after his return to Corftartineple, he 
garians, renewed the edict againſt images; forbidding, at the ſame 
time, any worſhip to be paid to the ſaints or their relics, 
Such of the biſhops as oppoſed this edict were driven from 


He pro- either ſent into baniſiment or ſentenced to death. An edict 
hibits the was at the ſame time publiſhed in all the cities of the empire, 
worſhip forbidding, under the ſevereſt penalties, any one to embrace 
of images. a monakic life; and at Conſtantinople molt of the religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed, and the monks not only obliged to 

marry, but to lead their brides publicly through the ſtreets, 

An extra- The twenty-third year of Cor/tartine's reign was remarka- 
ordinary ble for a mcſt extraordinary froſt; a particular account of 
froſt, which our readers will find in Theꝛphanes, who paſſed over 
= from Europe to Aſia on the ice. | 
The Pulzorians, in the mean time, ravaging ſome of the 

provinces of the empire, Conſtautiue marched in perſon 

_ againſt them, and cut them all oft to a man, without the 

Jois of one Chriſtian ; on which account the emperor ſtiled 

this expedition his zoble moor. I he following ſpring he again 

marched againſt the Hulgarians; but before he came up with 
Cenſian- the enemy he was ſeized with a Icver, which carried him eff 
tine dies, in the Sepftinber following, in the the twenty- fifth year of his 
| reign. As Conſtantine was a zealous icsnaclaſt, or ina 
breater, Theephanes and Cedrenus, and the other writers of 

thoſe times, have diawn his charxcicr in no very favourable 

light: but, even according to their own accounts, he mult 

have been a prince cf creat tempera ce and mederation, and 

well ſkilled in war and the art of governing. 
Les III. Leo ſucceeding his father in the empire, choſe his ſon Con- 


crown, and repaired to Conſtantinggle, where he was received 
by Leo wich the greateſt kindneſs; and, after he had received 
tne ſacrament ot baptitin 


As the Romans, in the third year of Leo's reign, gained 
IoT'8 advantages cver the Saracens, the infidels, in revenge, 
perſecuted the Chriſtians in Syr/a in a moſt cruel manner, 
and Cauicd ai their churches to be levelled with the ground. 


h- 


their ſees; and the monks who preached 2cainit it, were | 
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The following year, Les revived the edicts of his father and He pub- 
grandfather againſt images; and likewiſe forbad the worſhip liſhes an 
of ſaints or the Virgin AHary. Having found two images in edict 

the cloſet of the empreſs Irene, he never after admitted her to againſt 

his bed, and cauſed thoſe who ha conveyed them to her to images. 

be racked to death. Not long after, he was ſeized with a 

violent fever, which carried him off after he had reigned five His death 
ears. 

4 Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, on the death of his father Leo, Conſtan- 
was declared emperor ; but, as he was then only ten years tine Por- 
old, his mother Irene took upon her the adminiſtration ; and, phyrogent- 
having diſcovered a conſpiracy againit her fon, in the behalf s and 
of his uncle, in the ſecond month of his reign, ſhe baniſhed Zreze, 
the conſpicators to different iſlands. To prevent any attempt 
of the like nature, ſhe obliged all the late emperor's brothers 
to take holy orders. Mean while the Saracens made an incur- 
ſion into the eaſtern provinces ; but were driven back, with 
great loſs, by the troops which Irene had ſent thither. The 
empreſs, the following year, ſent ambaſſadors to France, to 
propoſe a match between her {on and one of the daughters 
of Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the Great; who agreeing to 
the propoſal, an eunuch, named Eliſæus, was left at his 
court to teach the princeſs, named Notdrudis, the Greef 
tongue. During this negotiation, Helpidlius, governor of Si- Holpidius 
cih, revolted ; but, being driven out of the iſland, he took revolts, 
refuge among the. Saracens ; who, e him for and is ſup- 
emperor, broke with great violence into the eaſtern pro- ported by 
vinces; ſo that Ireue was forced to appeaſe them by obliging the Sara- 
herſelf to pay them an annual penſion. The peace with the cezs. 
Saracens was ſcarce concluded, when the Sclavi broke into 
Grece and the Peloponcſe. Though the Romans gained ſeve- 
ral victories over them, yet they were forced to ſuffer them 
to continue in the countries they had ſeized upon, on their 
proinifing to acknowledye the authority of the empire by the 
payment of an annual tribute 

n779, Irene, probably incenſed at Charlemagne for his i 
terfering in the affairs of /taly, and making a conqueſt 
that country, broke off the match between Conſtantine and ing be- 

Rotdrudis, much againſt the inclination of her ſon, and force 
him to marry a woman of a mean deſcent, named Mary ; 
on which account he was never afterwards truly reconciled to 
his mother. Some courtiers, taking the advantage of the 
miſunderſtanding between the mother and ſon, urged Con- 

ſtantine to take the adminiſtration into his oven hands; and, 
finding that he hearkened willingly to their counſels, they 
reſolved to ſeize Saturacius, who had the direction of affairs 
under Irene. Saturacius, however, having notice of their de- 
ſign, imparted it to Jrene, who cauſed all thoſe who had 
been privy to it, to be beaten with rods and ſent into baniſh- 
ment. She chaſtiſed her ſon with her own hands, and, hav- 


ing confined him to his apartment, obliged the ſenate and 
K 4 ſoldiery 
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ſoldicry to bind themſelves by a folemn oath not to acknow— 
ledge Conſtantine, but her alone, for their ſovereign, ſo long 
as the lived. Some legions in Armenia, however, refuſing 
to take the oath, this firmneſs encouraged the other troops, 
notwithſtanding their late oath, to proclaim Conflantine, and 
Conſtan- Irene not daring to oppoſe them, the young prince accord— 
tine aſ- ingly aſſumed the adminiſtration, when he recalled thoſe 
ſames the who had been baniſhed on his account, and ſent into exile 
Whole ad- Saturacius and his mother's other favourites, after they had 
miniſtra- been publicly beaten with rods. Irene vras conducted by 
tion. him with great reſpect from the palace to an houſe built by 
| herſelf. The ſame year, great part of CGon/fantinople was 
conſumed by a dreadful fire, and, a few months aſter, the 
city was alarmed with a violent earthquake, which obliged 
the inhabitants to retire for ſome time into the open fields. 
Conſtantine, about the fame tine, marched againſt rhe Bul- 
garians, who had made an irruption into Thrace, and, ac- 
cording to Cedrenus, he gained a great victory over them; 
but Zenaras ſays, that the two armies parted on equa] 
terms. Upon his return to Constantinople he was prevailed 
upon to recal Irene to court, and to reſtore her to her for- 
mer authority, which the Armenian legions, however, would 

| never acknowledge. 
Conan- Conſlantine now truſting the adminiſtration to his mother, 
tine de- marched once more agair{t the Buigarians ; but as he con- 
feared by fidently aſſured himſelf of victory, on the promiſe of ſome 
the Bal. mathematicians, hu gave the enemy an opportunity of ſur- 
garians, Piling him by bis negligence, and was defeated with great 
ſlaughter. Ihe emperor growing jealous and diſtruſtful up- 
on this defeat, was periuaded by ſome malicious and defien- 
ing courtiers, that a plot was forming in behalf of his uncle 
His cru- Wicefherte, whote eyes he thereupon cauſed to be put out, 
Elty. treating his other three uncl es alto in the fame manner, tho 
nothing had been alledged againſt them. Alexius Moſoles, 
whom the Armenian legions had demanded for their leader, 
being treated in the tame manner, thoſe troops revolted. 
Constantine was obliged to march againſt them in perſon, and 
having defeated them, put their oficers to death, and ba- 
niſhed the ſoldiers into different iſlands. | | 
Ireue being now under no reſtraint, began to put the em- 
peror upon ſuch mcaſures as ihe thought would render him 
odious to the people. She perſuaded him to divorce the 
He divor- empreſs Harp, and to marry Theedsta, or Thcoclecta, one of 
ces the the maids of her chamber. Great conieſts ariſing among 
empreſs the clergy concerning the lawfulneſs of this marriage, Irene 
Acr;,and artfully fided with thofe who oppoſed her ſon, and privately 
marries employed ſevere] emiſſaries to {tir up the people againſt him; 
Thecaota, but the ſucceſs that attended his arms both againſt the Sara- 
cens and PBrliparians, prevented the people from revolting. 
Conjtantine having repulſed the Fulgarians, upon his return 
to the capital, went with his mother to the baths of Pruſa in 
| 5 1 ililibynia; 


ithynia but he quickly returned to Conſtantinople, upon the 
E vful news that the empreſs was delivered of a ſon. After 
bis departure, Irene gained over the chief officers of the ar- 
my, who undertook to depoſe him, and ſome of them ac- 
cordingly returned to Constantinople, and ſeizing on the un- ; 
pulled out his eyes in ſuch a cruel and barba- He 1s 


rd- happy prince, 8 0 | 

Ofe rous manner, that he died a few days after in the utmoſt murdered, 

vile agony, having reigned ſeven years alone, and ten with his 

nad mother. | 

by Eons no ſooner heard of the death of her ſon, than ſhe re- 

by paired to Conſtantinople, entering the city in a gilded chariot, 

vas drawn by four horſes, ſeveral patricians attending as her 

the faves on either ſide, while ſhe threw money among the peo- 

ed ple, as was uſual at the ſolemnity of a coronation. The 

ds, racers, in the mean time, hearing that the empire was go- 

11 verned by a woman, broke into the eaſtern provinces, and 

c- eren paſſed over into 2 hrace, and made incurſions to the " 

1, gates of Conſtantinople, returning home with an immenſe 

tal booty, and great numbers of captives. Irene, in the ſecond 

ed bear of her reign, diſcovered a conſpiracy formed againſt Saturacius 

I her by her favourite Saturacius; but, inſtead of puniſhing conſpires 

14 bim with ſeverity, ſhe only prohibited any one to keep him againft 
company. This lenity, joined to a lively ſenſe of his in- Irene. 

r, gtatitude, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he 

n died of grief ſoon after. | 

ne The empreſs, convinced that it was in vain to truſt to fa- 

- vourites, made it her chief ſtudy to gain the hearts of her 

at people, and with this view encouraged commerce, remitted 

J- to the citizens of Con/tantinople an annual tribute that had 

I been long paid by them ; and, what moſt of all obliged the 

le people, promoted to the utmoſt of her power, the worſhip 

. ol images. In the ſixth year of her reign ambaſſadors arri- A mateh 

Y ved at Conſtantinople from Charles the Great, king of France, to propoſed 

„ propoſe a match betwixt him and Irene. The propoſal was between 


very acceptable to the empreſs ; but Hetius, an eunuch, who the em- 
bore the chief ſway at court, and had formed a deſign of preſs and 
| procuring the empire for his brother Leo, then governor of Charles 

- Thrace and Macedon, put off, from time to time, the conclu- the Great. 
ſion of the treaty, by daily ſtarting new difficulties. Aetius, 

| however, being hated by the nobility, who ſuſpected his Nicepho- 
delign, they, to diſpoſe the people to a revolt, gave out, rus pro- 
that /rene not only deſigned to marry Charles, but to transfer claimed 
the ſeat of the empire to. the Weſt. Soon after, they went emperor. 
ina large body to the palace, and ſeizing Irene, cauſed Ni- A.D.793. 
cepborus, a patrician, to be crowned emperor. 
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' The Conſtantinopolitan Hiſtory, from the Death g 


He con- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
H 


Irene, and Revival of the Weſtern Empire, to f, 
taking of Conſtantinople hy the Turks, and th 
total Extindtion of the Weſtern Empire. | 


ICEPHOR U, in the beginning of his reign, con. i cc: 
| . cluded an alliance with Charles the Great; for thou in 
the French ambaſſadors, by the depoſition of Irene, had been rer 
diſappointed as to the main part of their embaſly, yet having att 
been enjoined to conclude a firm and laſting peace with te! 


cludes 2 eaftern empire, they readily made. their court to the ney po 
treatywith prince. The treaty was concluded the year following, ali wi 


Charles 
the Great. 


He is de- 
feated by 
the Sara- 


He vio- 
lates a 
treaty 


by it Charles was acknowledged emperor of the Weſt, and of Ml wi 
all Italy to the rivers Fulturuus and Aufidus, tar 

Nicephorus, after he had prevailed with Irene to diſcover to th 
him the place where her treaſures lay concealed, confined 18 
her to a monaſtery, which ſhe herſelf had built in an iland, MW wt 
and ſoon after removed her to the iſland of Leſbos, where ſhe He 
died of grief, aſter having reigned ten years with her fon, do 
and five alone. Nicephorus having by his cruel ſuſpicion | pr 
and covetous temper, made himſelf odious to the people, an 
Bardancs, a governor of one of the eaſtern provinces, re- | 
volted in the third year of his reign, and aſſumed the title eſc 
of emperor : but two chief officers, who found him uncqual en 
to that great charge, abandoning his party, he thought pro- pn 
per to ſubmit to the emperor, and, upon a promiſe of pardon, if to 
retired into a monaſtery ; though Nicephorus, in a ſhort time, ¶ ho 
invited him to Conſtantinople, and on his journey cauſed his lf pr 
eyes to be put out. | im 

The emperor, ſoon after, took his fon Saturacins for his Mill he 
partner in the empire, and ſettling affairs at Conſtantinopt, U 
marched againſt the Saracens, by whom he was intirely de- hi: 
feated. The year aſter, the infidels, to the number of three lf to 
hundred thouſand men, invaded the empire, and after making Ml cr 
themſelves maſters of Tzana, the metropolis of Cappadiia wi 
Afinor, and ſeveral other fortified places, extended their n- to 
vages to Galatia. Nicephorus marched againſt them, but not 
daring to venture an engagement, contented to a moſt di- th 
honourable treatr, by which he agreed to pay the infidels il th 
annually thirty thouſand pieces of gold, beſides three thou- B. 
{and for his own head, and as many for that of his ſon, and ce 
not to repair ſuch forts as had been diſmantled. {0 

Upon the departure of the enemy the emperor immedi- i ©: 
ately violated the treaty by rebuilding the forts that had been fe. 
demoliſhed, which ſo provoked the Saracers, that they re. Ml 
| | turne 


carried off from thence a great number of captives. Nice- 
Ju, about the ſame time, marrying his ſon Saturacius to a 
near relation of the late empreſs Irene, who had been ſome 
time before contracted to another, great murmurings enſued 
among the people, and ſome conſpired againft him ; but 
the plot being diſcovered, not only the guilty, but many in- 
nocent perſons, were put to the moſt cruel! deaths. 


Sirdica, the capital of Maæſia, and put the whole gariſon, garians 


Econfilting of ſix thouſand men, to the ſword. Nicephorus take Sars 


inpoſing a new tribute upon the Conftantinopolitans for the dice. 
repairing of Sardica, the inhabitants in a tumultuous manner 

attacked the palace, but were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 
The emperor, two years after, marched at the head of a 
powerful army, and ravaged the country of the Bulgarians 
with fire and ſword ; and refuling to grant them a peace, 
which they ſubmiſſively begged of him, he put the inhabi- 
tants to death, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Craunus, 
the Bulgarian king, puſhed on by deſpair, attacked the Ro- 


ans, and cut them almoſt all off, with the emperor himſelf, Nicepho- 
who had not then compleated the ninth year of his reign. 745 ſlain 
He is ſaid to have been ſtrangely inclined to the execrable by them, 
doctrine of the Manichees, and to have exceeded all the A. D. 801. 


princes who reigned before him in lewdneſs, cruelty, avarice, 
and all manner of debaucheries. | 

Saturacius, though dangerouſly wounded in the neck, yet 
eſcaped in a litter to Adrianople, where he was acknowledged 
emperor : but as his wound hindered him from 3 in 
pablic, and he knew himſelf univerſally hated, he reſolved 


to confer the empire on his wife Theophanig. Mean while, Michael 
however, Michael, who had married his ſiſter Procop:a, was proclaim- 
proclaimed emperor by the ſenate ; upon which, Saturacius ed empe- 


immediately retired with his wife into a monaſtery, where ror. 
he died ſoon after, having reigned two months and ten days, 
Michael, having obliged himſelf by a ſolemn promiſe under 

his own hand to maintain the privileges of the church, and 

to abſtain from ſhedding Chriſttan blood, was ſolemnly 
crowned by the patriarch. A few days after, he cauſed his 

wife alſo to be crowned, with his ſon Theophylaf, whom he 

took for his partner in the empire. 


In the beginning of his reign, the Saracens breaking into He is de- 
the empire in the Eaſt, were defeated with the loſs of two feated by 
thouſand men by Leo, who commanded in thoſe parts. The the Bul- 
Bulrarians, at the ſame time, invading the weſtern provin- garians, 


ces, Michael marched 2gainſt them in perſon, and gained and re- 


ſome advantages over them; but venturing a general en- ſigns the 
gagement, he was intirely defeated; which diſgrace ſo af- empire. 

fected him, that, according to Theophanes, a cotemporary A. D. 803. 
writer, he vol untarily reſigned the empire to Leo, and retired 


with 
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turncd the ſame year, and put all to fire and ſword. The concluded 
land of Rhodes, was next year ravaged by the inhdels, who with them 


In the ſeventh year of his reign the Bulgarians ſurpriſed The Bul- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


with his wife and children to the monaſtery of Pha, 


where he took the monaſtic habit, after having reigned ney 
ten years. Leo, Theophanes ſays, was with difficulty pre. 
vailed upon to accept of the empire; but, according to Cz. 
drenus, it was owing to his treachery that the Bulgaria 


gained the victory, and he, after the defeat, debauched the 


Leo ac- 
knou - 
ledged 
emperor. 


He oppo- 


ſes the 


army from the emperor, who, though encouraged by hi 


friends to maintain his title by the ſword, refuſed to in. 
volve the empire in a civil war, and ſent the royal enſign 
to Leo. 

The new emperor, upon his arrival at Con/tantinople, con- 
fined Michael to a monaſtery on the ifland Prota, and ba. 
niſhed Frocopia with her children to another place, having 
firſt cauſed Theophylat?, their eldeſt fon, to be cruelly maim- 
ed, that he might have no iſſue. Leo, foon after he hal 
entered upon the adminiſtration, gained a moſt ſignal victo- 
ry over the Bulgarians, who were ſo diſheartened by the 
defeat, that they made no more inroads into the empire for 
ſome years after 5 5 

As the Saracens were at this time at variance among them- 
ſelves, Leo having nothing to fear from them, applied hin. - 


worſhip of ſelf wholly to the ſuppreſſing of the worſhip paid to images, 
He enforced the obſervance of the canons of the laſt general 
council held at Conſlantinaple, and publiſhed an edict for the 
deſtroying of images. Nicephorus the patriarch, Thesphare 
the hiſtorian, and many others, were baniſhed for refuſing 


images. 


A conſpi- 
racy a- 


gainſt him 


to comply with the emperor's edict. 

While Leo was wholly intent upon redreſſing tlie abuſes 
both in church and ſtate, he diſcovered a conſpiracy formed 
againſt him by one Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, or T he Stan: 
meren, whom he had promoted to the firſt employment, 
Aichacl was ordered to be executed on Chrijtimas eve; but 
Les being upbraided by the empreſs Theodoſia with cruelty 
and irreligion, for not reſpecting that holy time, was pre- 
vailed upon to reſpite the execution, and, in the mean time, 
loaded the criminal with irons, of which he kept the keys 
himſelf. Some religious people being admitted to Michael 


he by their means acquainted his accomplices, that unleſs 


He is 
murdered 


A.D.812. 


Michael 
Balbus 
proclaim- 
ed empe- 
ror, 


they ſpeedily procured his releaſe, he would diſcover them 
to Leo, The confpirators being alarmed at this meſlage, 
mixed themſelves with thoſe who were to perform divine 
ſervice in the emperor's chapel, and early next morning al- 
ſaſſinated him at the altar, in the eighth year of his reign- 
Leo was allowed by his enemies to have been an active and 
vigilant prince, quite free from avarice, and forward to re- 

form abuſes of every kind. | 
The conſpirators, after expoſing Leo's body to public view, 
confined Theedsfia to a monaſtery, and baniſhed her four ſons 
to the ifland Prota, where they were afterwards made eu- 
nuchs, in which cruel operation one of them died. Mi- 
chacl, in the mean time, being ſet at liberty, was crowned 1 
| | | the 


» els 


he patriarch. He was a native of Amorium, a city of 
., and obſerved the Jewiſh ſabbath, denied the re- 


hryg1as 


ſurrection of the dead, and held ſeveral other tenets con- 
Wimncd by the Catholic church. In the firit year of his 


ien he recalled a great number of biſhops, monks, and 
chers, whom Leo had baniſhed for not complying with his 
dict againſt images; but at the ſame time he would not 


low any images to be ſet up within the city. , 
A few months after, one Thomas raiſed a civil war in the Thomas 


Ft, which involved the empire in endleſs calamities. Ac- revoits in 


ording to ſome authors, this Themas had been a menial the Fatt. 


Iſervant to a ſenator at Con/lantinople, but having debauched 


his maſter's wife, fled to the Saracens, among whom he lived | 
twenty-eight years as a proſelyte to their religion. Having 
boaſted that he would eafily ſubdue the whole Roman em- 
pire, he obtained from the Kalif a conliderable body of 


troops, and enticed the Romans to his intereſt by givin 


out that he was Con/tantine the ſon of Irene. Others wil 
have him to have been a man of great power in the Eaft, 


and that he took arms to revenge the death of Les. He was 
Ja man of a grave aſpect, of extraordinary ſtrength and cou- 
rage, and being acceptable to the ſoldiers and the inhabi- 
tants of the eaſtern provinces, on account of his attable and 


engaging behaviour, he quickly raiſed a numerous army, 
and over-ran all Aſia, ſeizing every where on the public re- 


E venues, and plundering ſuch cities as refuſed to ſubmit to. 
him. Having aſſumed the purple and diadem, he defeated 
the troops ſent againſt him by the emperor, and likewiſe 
gained a ſignal victory over Michael's fleet; after which he 


proceeded to Thrace, and laid fiege to Cenſtantinople. The He be- 


inhabitants making a vigorous defence, and his fleet being fieges 
diſperſed in a ſtorm, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; but Conſtanti- 


the following ſpring he returned before the city, when his 4% le. 


army was defeated with great ſlaughter, and his fleet driven 


aſhore by that of the emperor. ; 
One Gregory, a relation of the late emperor, having been 


E baniſhed by Michael, had joined Thomas, but ſeeing that 
his good fortune began to forſake him, he now entered into 


a negociation with the emperor, to join him with twelve 
thouſand troops whom he commanded. Thomas having in- 
telligence of his deſign, marched againſt him, and having de- 
feated his party, took him priſoner, and put him to death, 
Aortægan, king of the Bulgarians, ſoon after approaching to 
the relief of the emperor, Thomas again raiſed the ſiege, and 
marched againſt him, but was defeated by him with great 


| laughter. His fleet before Canſtantinople, upon the news of 
his defeat, revolted to the emperor, who ſoon after beſieged He is de- 
him in Adrianople, when his own troops, no longer able to livered to 
endure the hardſhips of the ſiege, delivered him up to Mi- the empe- 


chael. After his hands and feet were cut off, he was carried ror, and 
upon an aſs round the camp, and died a few days after. put to 


Though the uſurper periſhed thus miſerably, yet ſome ci- death. 
| tics 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


ties and caſtles continued to hold out, from their hatred g 
Michael; but they were all in the end reduced, and c 
civil war was entirely extinguiſhed. 

Mean while, the Saracens who had ſettled in Spain, taki; 
advantage of the diſtracted ſtate of the empire, ravezed ml 
of the iſlands of the Zcditerrancan, and the year after file 
to Crete with a fleet of forty ſhips. Apechapſus, their com. 


of Crete. mander, being informed by his ſpies, that there were ven 
A. D. 8 12. few ſojdiers on the ifland, immediately ordered his ſhips 9 


Euphemi us 


be burnt, that his men might lay aſide all thoughts of x. 
turning home. Damianus, an imperial general, ſoon aſte 
landed with ſome troops to oppoſe them; but the Sara 
defeated him entirely at the firſt onſet; after which the 
built and fortified a city in a very convenient place, calle 
Chandax, from whence, by their frequent incurſions, they 
ſoon reduced the whole iſland,, to which they gave the name 
of Chandax, and others Candia. The emperor had no ſooner 
put an end to the civil war, than he ſent another body 
troops to attempt the recovery of Crete. Theſe forces, afte 
an obſtinate action, defeated the Saracens, and drove then 
with great loſs into their city: but, inſtead of purſuing ther 
victory, they gave themſelves up to rioting and drir king 
and ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized at night by the ink 
dels, who cut them almoſt all off. | | 

Beſides the loſs of the pleaſant and fruitful ifland of Ct 
ſeveral other public calamities happened in this wicked em- 
peror's reign, namely, great conflagrations, deſtructive earth: 
quakes, inundations, general dearth and ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, violent ſtorms, &c. But theſe calamities did not re- 
claim him from his looſe and diflolute life. In the fixth 
year of his reign, his wife being dead, he forced Euphroſſu, 
the daughter of Conffantine Porphyrogenitus, out of a monalte- 
ry, and married her. | 

Euphemius, an officer of great intereſt and authority in the 


acknow- army, encouraged by the example of the prince, took an. 


ledged 
emperor 
by the 


other ſacred virgin by force out of a monaſtery in S:cely, and 
debauched her. Her brothers making loud complaints to 
the emperor, he ordered the matter to be examined into, 


Saracers, Euphemius, to avoid the puniſhment due to his crime, re- 


volted, and flying to the Saracens in Africa, promiſed to be- 
tray Sicily into their hands, and pay them a large tribute, 
provided they would declare him emperor of the Roman. 
'Fhe Saracen governor agreeing to his propoſal, ſent hin 
back to Sicily with a large body of troops. hen he arrived 
at Syracyje, he endeavoured to prevail with the inhabitants 
to open their gates to him, but imprudently truſting him- 


who make ſelf to two brothers, he was ſlain by them before the walls 


them- 
felves 


The Saracens, however, did not return to their ſhips, but bf 
degrees made themſelves maſters of the whole iſland ; ſoon 


maſters of after alſo driving the Romans from Calabria, and the adjoin- 
Sicily. 


ing provinces in Hahn. About the ſame time, the emp 
| ie 
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Bed of a flux, before he had compleated the ninth year of 
his reign. 


Ining 


concerned in that aſſaſſination to be put to death, after hav- 
ing tempted them to confeſs the fact voluntarily, by pre- 
F:ending a deſign to reward their ſervices. He alſo ſent Fu- 

þriſine back to the MR from whence his father had 
taken her, and applied himſelf with great diligence to pub- 


Dic affairs, hearing once a week all complaints that were 


brought againſt his miniſters, adminiſtring juſtice with the 
utmoſt impartiality, and frequently viſiting, in perſon, the 
markets, to ſettle the prices of proviſions. 

In the third year of his reign he married his favourite 


daughter to Alexins Moſeles, an Armenian, endowed with 


many excellent qualities, and then in the flower of his age. 
[He conferred upon him the dignity of patrician, and at laſt, 
las he had no iſſue male of his own, created him Cæſar, and 
ſent him at the head of a numerous army to reſtrain the 
Saracens in Italy, where he was attended with uncommon 
ſucceſs. His great reputation drawing upon him the envy 
of the courtiers, who repreſented him as one who aſpired at 
the empire, Alexius, to ſtifle their malice, begged leave of 
the emperor to embrace a monaſtic life: but Theophilus re- 
poling an entire confidence in him refuſed to grant his re- 
queſt. Soon after, however, a ſon being born to the empe- 
ror, and Alexius loſing his wife, he at length obtained leave 
to retire. | 


of the kingdom of Per/ia, the few Perſians that ſurvived peror 
ſent to the emperor, defiring one of his generals, named grants 


Theophabus, for their king, who was the natural ſon of a protection 


22 ambaſſador who had died at Conflantinople when he to the 
was an infant. The emperor, rather than part with Te- Perfar 


phobus, raiſed him to the rank of a patrician, and gave him refugees. 


one of his ſiſters in marriage, at the ſame time publiſhing an 
edict, allowing all his ſubjects to intermarry with the Per- 
ang, which brought great numbers of that nation over to 
the Romans, who formed them into one body, called the 
Perſian legion. 

The Saracens having then invaded the Roman territories, 
the emperor marched in perſon againſt them, attended by 
Theophobus and another general named Manuel. In the battle 
waich enſued, the Romans, after an obſtinate engagement, 
were totally routed ; and the emperor, with his guards, two 
thouſand Perſians, and Theophobus, retired to a neighbouring 
hill, where they were ſurrounded by the enemy. When 
night came on, the Romans, by the advice of Theaphobus, ſet 

| | up 


Theophilus ſucceeded his father Michael, and in the begin- Theophilus 
ing of his reign, to gain the affections of the people, he ſucceeds 

retended to be a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, Accordingly, he his father 
Tembled all the nobility, and though his father owed both Michasl. 
his life and dignity to the murder of Leo, he cauſed all thoſe A.D.820. 
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144 A GENERAL HISTORY 
up a great ſhout, and at the fame time ſounded their trum. 
pets, and other warlike inſtruments; whence the Sarayy 
concluding that they had received ſome reinforcements, retire, 
| in great haſte. | | | 
The em- The following year the emperor was attended with better 
peror de- ſucceſs; for having engaged the Særacens, he gained a com- 
teats the pleat victory, killed great numbers of them, and took abo 
Saracens. twenty thouſand priſoners. This encouraged him to make 


A. D. 824. another attempt the ſpring following; but his army was then 


utterly defeated, and he himſelf in great danger of beiy 
taken priſoner, by advancing too far before the reſt of hi 
army. At firſt he refuſed to return, leſt his retreat ſhoul{ 
diſcourage his men: but Manuel threatening to kill him if 
he did not withdraw from the danger, he at length complied; 
his faithful general, with his choſen band, cutting him a way 
through the enemy. Though Theaphilus, at firſt, had a juſt 
ſenſe of this eminent ſervice; yet, through envy, he ſoon 
after hearkened to the malicious inſinuations of ſome, and 
reſolved to deprive Michael of his ſight : but he being in. 
formed of his deſign, fled to the Saracens ; who, without in— 
fiſting upon his changing his religion, promoted him in their 
ſervice, and gave him the command of an army againſt the 
Cermate, whom he overcame in ſeveral battles. Ihe fame 
of his great exploits reaching Con/tantinople, the emperor 
wrote a letter to him with his own hand, inviting him home, 
and promiling to reinſtate him in all his honours. Maru! 
received this letter with unſpeakable joy; and, pretending 1 
delire of being revenged on the Romans, obtained the com- 
mand of an army to invade Cappadocia, When he arrived at 
that province, he abandoned his troops, and returned to 
Conſtantinople; where he was received in the church of Ba. 
chernæ, with great ſolemnity, by the emperor, who raiſed him 
to the higheſt poſt in the army. — 
The Sa- Ihe year following, the Saracens invading Cappadocia, un- 
racens in- der a general of their own nation, the emperor marched 
vade Cap- againſt them in perſon; but both armies, when they came 
padocia. within fight of each other, being ſeized with a pannic, te- 
turned home without coming to an engagement. The year | 
after, Theophylus made himſelf maſter of teveral ſtrong holds, 
in Syria, and upon his return to Con/tantinople left T heophobus 
to command the army. After his departure, the Perſtans, 
now increaſed to thirty thouſand, ſeized on Theephobus at 
Sinope, and notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances and in- 
treaties, declared him emperor. T heophobus, having private- 
ly aſſured the emperor of his loyalty, took the farſt oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping to Canſtuntinople, where the emperor re- 
ceived him with the greateſt kindneſs, continued him in his 
— honours, and pardoned the rebellious Perfians at his 
requeſt. | — 
Theophilus, in ravaging Syria, having deſtroyed Sozopetru, 
the birth- place of the prince of the Saracens, he in ron 
| | made 


made great preparations ſor an evpeaiu..: gain Phrygia, 
| — to deſtroy the emperor's birth-place Ale um, 
which name he ordered his ſoldiers to engrave upon thei- 


trum. 
Yacen 


Et! 
| E fields, The emperor, to protect Phrygia, marched thither 1 defer 
better with a conſiderable army; but being defeated by the Sara- = efeat 
com. ens, wo were joined by a body of Turks, he could not hin- u 4 
above der them from beſieging 4m7rium, which was betrayed into ler- j 
make their hands by one of the citizens, and by them levelled with | 
then the ground. The loſs of the place ſo affected the emperor, ' | 
being that falling into a deep melancholy, he abſtained from all 3 
f his nouriſhment, and drinking only ſnow-water, threw himſelf 1. q 
1ould into a dyſentery, which ſoon carried him off in the thir- who dies $ 
Im if teenth year of his reign. As he was a great enemy to the © ref. E 
lied; worſhip of images, the writers of thoſe times, who were of A. D. 832. b 
way 2 different opinion, have endeavoured to blacken his cha- | 1 
jut racter: but even from their accounts he appears to have | 
ſoon been an exact obſerver of juſtice, a true lover of his peo- 1 
and ple, and an utter enemy to covetouſneſs. He beautified the 1 
in- city of Conſtantinople with many ſtately edifices, and fortified f 
t in- it with new walls, which were ſo high that they could not 
their be ſcaled. We have the following inſtance of his diſinte- 
the reſtedneſs in Cedrenus. One day, obſerving a large ſhip en- 
ame tering the harbour of Conſtantinople, he aſked the mariners To 
eror whom the cargo belonged ?® They anſwering, To the empreſs, he 
;me, WW replied with great indignation, God has made me a prince, and 
m / fe a merchant ! Mas ever any emperor before married to a 
ng 1 merchant! He then ordered fire to be ſet to the veſſel, ſay- 
on 405 If princes apply themſelves to trade, their ſubjects muſt 
d at Harde. | | 
| to Theephylus was ſucceeded by his ſon Michael, but he being Michael 
Bel. only fix years of age, his mother took upon her the admini- ſucceeds 


ſtration, which ſhe began by exerting her zeal for the wor- his father 


him 
| ſhip of images, recalling all thoſe who had been baniſhed on Theophilus 


un- 


that account in the late reign, and baniſhing ſuch as dif- 
hed fered in opinion from her. . by her ardent zeal, in a 
ume few years, utterly ſuppreſſed the Iconoclaſts, whoſe doc- | 
re- tine had . prevailed in Conſtantinople, and moſt cities of the Impru- 
rear (WF Eait, ſhe next fell upon the Manichees, of whom no fewer dent go- 
Ids, than one hundred thouſand are ſaid to have been deſtroyed. vernment 
bus This ſeverity driving the reſt into deſpair, they revolted, of Theods- 
Ms, and four thouſand of them fled to the Saracens, who being ra. 
at conducted by them into the Reman territories, ravaged and 
in- N whole provinces. | 
te- he emperor, in the mean time, having attained the 
or- twentieth year of his age, was inſtigated by Bardas, brother 
re- to Theadorn, to aſſume the reins of government. The de- 
his ligas of Bardas were forwarded by a miſunderſtanding be- 


his tween Manuel and Theo#i/tas, the tutors of the prince, the 
| former of whom retired from court to a private life. The- 
2 00a, by the young prince's orders, was ſoon after mur- 
ige dered, Bardas having falſely accuſed him of aſpiring to the 
de n L purple, 


Lg er 
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She is ob- purple. Theodora now thought it proper to retire, and hay. 
liged to ing aſſembled the ſenate, ſhewed them how careful and fry. 
reſign the gal ſhe had been during her adminiftration ; ſhe having, þ 
admini- a commendable oeconomy, not only ſpared the immenſe 
ration, treaſure left her by her huſband, but greatly improved it. 
After ſhe had retired from court, her ſon, leſt ſhe ſhould at. 
tempt to reſume her former power, ordered her and her 
three daughters to be ſhut up in a monaſtery, where ſhe died 

ſoon after of grief. 


Michael Michael was no ſooner freed from reſtraint, than he aban. 


indulges doned himſelf to the moſt infamous debaucheries, taking 
himſelf in pride in imitating Nero, whom he propoſed to himſelf as his 
many vi- pattern. He in a ſhort time ſquandered away the immenſe 
ces. treaſure left him by his mother, and being always attended 
by a crew of moſt extravagant, debauched, and profligate 
wretches, he, to ridicule the moſt ſacred things, often cauſed 
his affociates to appear in caps and other veſtments, in which 
prieſts uſed to officiate, and in that apparel to imitate the 
moſt holy functions and ceremonies. Having in a ſhort 
time waſted all his treaſures, he was reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of melting down and coining certain trees of gold, 
which had been made in the late reign by a biſhop, named 
Leo, the greateſt man of his age. Among the boughs were 
diſperſed ſeveral golden birds, which, by the help of an or- 
gan, ſung melodiouſly, while the ſpectators were at the ſame 
time no leſs agreeably ſurprized and frightened by the roar- 

ing of a golden lion, effected by the ſame artihce. 
He is de- The prodigal emperor, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
feated by undertook an expedition againſt the Saracens, and beſieged 
the Sara- one of their cities on the Euphrates ; but his troops being 
cens. ſurprized on a Sunday, while they were at their devotions, 
| were intirely defeated, and driven from their camp, which 


was plundered by the inhdels. Two years after, the Sara- 


cens invaded the Reman dominions, and defeated the empe- 
ror ; but the loſs of that battle was ſoon repaired by Petri- 
nas, the emperor's brother, who ſurprized the Saracens near 
Epheſus, cut off the Kaliff himſelf, and his whole army, and 
took his ſon priſoner. | | 


Bardas The emperor, about the ſame time, raiſed his uncle Bar. 


created das to the dignity of Cæſar, in which high ſtation he acted 
C-/ar. in a molt arbitrary manner, without the Jeaſt regard to the 
A.D.849; laws and cuftoms of the empire. Having divorced his wife, 
without accuſing her of any fault, and married his own 

niece, the holy patriarch Ignatius refuſed to communicate 

with him, which provoked him to ſuch a, degree, that he 
ſuborned falſe witneſſes, who accuſed Ignatius of having 
murdered his predeceſſor Methodius. On this accuſation 

Ignatius was depoſed, and thrown into priſon ; and Photius 

being raiſed to the patriarchal ſee, great diſturbances were 

thereby occaſioned at Con/tantinople, A 
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As the Saracens ſettle) in Crete had this year ravaged 
Thrace, the emperor marched againſt them, accompanied by 
Bardas. When the army was nee the ſervants of 
ly, is uncertain, 
pitched their maſter's tent on a hill, which overlooked the 
emperor's pavilion. The emperor ſeeming to reſent this, 
was ſoon more inflamed by the envious courtiers againſt Bar- 


dias, and gave them orders to murder him, which they ſoon He 1s 
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put in execution, Baſilius, the emperor's great chamberlain, murdered 


who was the chief promoter of the murder of Bardas, was 
oon after entruſted with the whole management of public 


afairs, and even declared partner in the empire. Baſilius, tho Baſllius 
born in Macedon, was by extract an Armenian, and, accord- choſen 


ing to Cedrenus, deſcended from the royal family of the Ar/a- partner in 


ide ; but others affirm that he was come of obſcure parents. the em- 


In his youth he ſerved a nobleman of great diſtinction as his pire. 


maſter of the horſe ; and being afterwards taken into the 
emperor's ſervice, he gained by degrees a great aſcendant 
over him, which at length raiſing the jealouſy of Bardas, 
made him reſolve to cut him off, ought as we have men- 
tioned, his plot turned upon himſelf. Baſſlius was no fooner 
advanced to the imperial dignity, than he did all that lay in 
his power to redreſs the abuſes that had crept into the ſtate, 
and to reclaim Michael from his vicious courſes : but the 
diſſolute prince, inſtead of following his wholeſome counſel, 
reſolved to rid himſelf of ſo troubleſome a cenſor. Baſilius 
fading that he had no means to fave himſelf but by 3 
ing his collegue, entered his room in the night, while he 


was drunk and aſleep, and diſpatched him with many Michael 


wounds, after he had reigned fourteen years with his mother, murdered. 
and five yo and three months alone. Baſilius, now ſole A.D.851- 


maſter of the empire, governed with great juſtice and mo- 


deration, and by allowing all his ſubjects free acceſs to him, 


greatly endeared himſelf to his people, who looked upon 
him rather as their father than their prince. Some patrici- 
ans, nevertheleſs, conſpired againſt him; but their plot be- 
ing diſcovered, their eyes were put out, and their accompli- 


ces baniſhed. In the ſecond year of his reign Baſilius raiſed 


his eldeft ſon. Conſtantine to the imperial dignity, and in the 
third, he created Leo and Alexander, his ſecond and third ſons, 
Cæſars. Stephen, his fourth ſon, entered into orders, with 
the deſign of ſucceeding to the patriarchal ſee, and his four 
daughters took the religious habit. . 


As many of the Manichees had taken poſſeſſion of three Bafiliat 


ſtrong holds in Armenia, yielded to them by the Saracens, breaks the 


from whence they made frequent inroads into the Roman power of 
territories, Baſilius marched in perſon againſt them, took the Ma- 
or killed their beſt commanders, and laid waſte their coun- niche: 


try. The Manichees, to revenge the loſſes they had ſuſtain- 
ed, broke unexpectedly into on empire the following Yours 
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but being met by the imperial troops, they were almoſt to a fi 
man cut oi. | y 
His ſuc- Hafflius, encouraged by his ſucceſs againſt the Manichtes, n 
ceſs a- entered Syria the year after, where he recovercd fever] t 
gainſt the ſtrong holds out of the hands of the Saracens, and took an n 
Saracens, incredible number of priſoners, many of whom he cauſed 1 
to be put to the ſword, which ſtruck ſuch terror into the { 

| Saracens, that ſome cf their governors not only ſubmitted, 
but joined the emperor againſt their own nation. The t 
African Sararmns, and thoſe of Crete, who attempted to in- c 
vade the empire, were defeated with great ſlaughter, the h 
| | feet of the former being entirely deſtroyed : but theſe great t 
—_ advantages were, in ſome degree, counterbalanced by the t 
Ioſs of Syracuſe. f 
Haſilius, at ſuch times as he was not engaged in wars, bu— t 
ſied himſelf in building and repairing churches, of which c 
Cedrenus mentions a great number. His eldeſt ſon, Conftar- t 
tine, being dead, he raiſed his ſecond fon Les to the imperial p 
dignity, who being offended at the great ſway which The. f 
dorns Santabarenus, by profeſſion a monk, but commonly re- | 
putéd a magician, bore at court, endeavoured to remove t 
Fim from the emperor's preſence. The monk gueſſing his | 
deſign, laid a ſnare to deſtroy him, and, by pretendins to L 
have received intelligence of a conſpiracy againſt the empe- t 
ror, to be put in execution while he was hunting, he per- [ 
ſuaded the young prince to arm himſelf privately, that he c 
might be in a condition to defend his father. The prince t 


A conſpi- folſowing his advice, he immediately accuſed him to the em- 
racy a- peror of a deſign upon his life, and a dagger being found 
gainſt him under his garments, he was inſtantly committed to priſon, 
is diſco- where his eyes would have been put out, at the inſtigation 
vered. of the monk, had not the patriarch and the ſenate interpo- 
Ted in his behalf. He was, nevertheleſs, long kept under 
cloſe confinement, but at length was releaſed at the earnet! 
and repeated intreaties of the ſenate, and reſtored to his for- 
ner dignity. Ba/ilins, not long after, died, before he had 
compieated the ninetcenth year of his reign; during the la- 
ter part of which, he addicted himſelf entirely to the con- 
verſation of monks, and to works of piety. To his ſon Le 
he Jeſt, with the empire, ſome excellent maxims or rules of 
government, which are comprized in ſixty- ſix chapters, and 
are truly worthy of a great prince, and Chriſtian philoſopher, 
He made a new collection of the laws, known by the name 
of Pafilicæ, that is, reyul, or imperial laws. Fhey were 
Written in the Cree tongue, the Latin, in which the Jaws 
of Fiſlinjan were cumpiled, being at this time ſearce under- 
ſtood in the empire. 
Teo ſuc- Leo, the ſon ard ſucgeſſor of Ba/ilins, was a great lover of 
eeds his learning, and ſo weil verſed in all the branches of literature, 
father Hga- that he defervedly acquired the ſurname of. Philsſoph::s. 1 
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fr care was to puniſh the monk Thezdorus Santabarenus, 
who being whipped in an ignominious manner, was ba— 
niſhed to Athens, where his eyes were put out. As Phot, 
the patriarch, had conſpired with Theodorrs to raiſe a kinſ- 
man of his own to the throne, Lee baniſhed him into Arme- 
via, and raiſed his own brother Stehen to tne patriarchal 
ſee, 
In the eighth year of Les's reign a war broke out between 

the Romans and Bulgarians, A great trade had long been 

carried on between the two nations; but the public mart 

having been lately removed from Con/tantingple to Theſſalanica, 

the Bulgarian merchants were there ſo grievouſly opprehed, 

that Simeon, their king, was obliged to apply to the emperor 

ſor redreſs. His complaints not being attended to, he en- The No- 
tered Macedon at the head of a powerful army, and having mans de- 
defeated the Romans, ſent his priſoners to Conſtantinaßle with Hate by 
their noſes cut off. Leo, highly provoked at that outiage, tre Bal- 
prevailed upon the Ungri, or Hungarians, whom our author gurians, 

{tiles Turks, to invade the Bulgarians on one fide, while he 

ſhould attack them on the other. Simeon being defeated by 

the Hungarians, ſued for a peace, which Leo granted him; 


but the 1mperial troops had no ſooner retired, than he fel] Their 


upon the Hungarians, and having put them to flight, ravaged treachery, 
their country. Leo ſent a powerful army into Bulgaria, to 
puniſh the perfidy of Simeon; but the imperial troops being 
defeated by the Bulgarians, he was obliged to ſubmit to 
the beſt terms he could obtain. 

During theſe tranſactions, ſeveral conſpiracies were form- Several 
ed 2 the emperor, which, however, being ſeaſonably conſpira- 
diſcovered, the conſpirators were ſent into exile, Les being cies a- 


averſe to the ſhedding of blood. The empreſs being dead, gainſt the 


Les married one Zoe, the moſt beautiful woman of her age, emperor. 
whom he had kept in his wife's life-time, and cauſed her to 
be crowned with the uſual ſolemnity : but ſhe dying ſoon 
after, he married to his third wife, a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, named Eudocia. As ſhe died in child-bed, together 
with the infant, Leo, who had yet no iſſue male to ſucceed 


him, married to his fourth wife, another Zee, who brought 


him a ſon, called Conflantine. As ſome ancient councils de- 
creed penalties againſt thoſe who married three times, the 
patriarch Nicolaus Myſticus excommunicated the emperor, 
who thereupon conferred the patriarchate on one Ey!ymus 
Hyncellus, which occaſioned a ſchiſm in the church. Some 
time before his fourth marriage, as the emperor was going 
in a ſolemn proceſſion to the church of St. Mocius, juſt as 
he entered the church, a perſon of a mean condition gave 
him ſuch a blow on the head with a club, that he fell to 
the ground, and thoſe about him believed him dead. Aler- 
ander, the emperor's brother, was thought to have been pri- 
vy to this attempt; but the traitor made no difcovery of his 
accomplices, and was burnt to death in the c7cs. 2k 
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The Sara» The following year, which was the ſixteenth of Leo 


. cens conti- reign, the Saracens took Taurominium in Sicaly, reduced the 


nue to iſland of Lemnos, and after ravaging the coaſts of A ſia, in the 
diſmem- end of ſummer made themſelves maſter of Thefjalonica. Las, 
ber the not able to make head againſt the Saracens by fea, ſent 2 
empire, powerful army into the Eaſt, under the conduct of Er/latiys 
| Argyrus, and Andronicus Ducas, who deſeated the inficels in 
ſeveral battles. The Roman territorics, however being in. 
vaded by them the year after, Azdronicns Ducas and Hime. 
rius were diſpatched againſt them: but one Samonas, a Sarg- 
cen, who had diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt the emperor, 
and had been advanced by him to the firſt employments in 
the ſtate, now put a ſtop to the progreſs of the imperial 
arms, by preventing the generals fron; acting in conjunction. 
As the ſon of Andronicus, ſome time before, had prevented 
his eſcape into his own country, he, in reſentment, trea— 
cherouſly perſuaded Audronicus that Himerius intended to put 
out his eyes. Himerius, though Andronicus refuſed to join 
him, engaged and defeated the Saracens, on the news of 
which, Audronicus, dreading the emperor's indignation, ſeiz- 
ed a caſtle near Iconium, with a deſign to revolt. Samonas 
exaggerating his oftence to the emperor, prevailed on him to 
declare him a traitor, and to ſend an army againſt him. 

Androni- Andronicus flying to the Saracens, was received by them 
cus Ducus with the greateſt demonſtrations of eſteem. Soon after, the 
takes re- emperor, who regretted the loſs of ſo able a general, ſent a 
fuge a- letter to him by a Saracen captive, promiſing to reſtore him 
mong the to his former honours ; but the captive, bribed by Samoa, 
Saracens. delivered the letter to the kalif, who cauſed the unfortunate 
Andronicus, with his ſon Con/fantine, and the reſt who at- 
tended him in his flight, to be throw into priſon. Andre- 
nicus ſoon periſhed under the hardſhips he endured ; ſeveral 
others, by renouncing their religion, obtained their liberty ; 
but Conſtantine, the fon of Andronicus, made his eſcape with 
a few attendants, and arrived at Conſtantinople, where he was 

kindly received by the emperor. | 
His ene- The treacherous Samonas, about this time, by his arro- 
my Sa- oance, drew the emperor's reſentment upon himſelf. Having 
monas diſ- recommended a Paphlagonian youth, named Con/kantine, to 
graced. wait on the empreſs, he ſoon became jealous of the intereſt 
A. D. 887. and authority that he had acquired by his addreſs and other 
good qualities. He accuicd the empreſs of too much fami- 
larity with him, and even had the boldneſs to publiſh a libel 
againſt the emperor himſelf, who diſcovering him to be the 
author of it, confine! him to a monaſtery, and made Con- 
Pantine great chamberlain in his room. "The Saracens, in the 
_ 'twenty-ſixth and laſt year of Leo's reign, ravaging the coaſts 
and iſlands of the Ægean ſca, Himerius was ſent againſt them; 
but his fleet was entirely defeated by that of the enemy 

near the iſland of Samos, 
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The emperor died ſoon after, bequeathing the empire to 
his brother Alexander ; but earneſtly entreating him to leave 
it, at his death, to his ſon Con/fantine, who was then ſcarce 
five years of age. As Leo was a man of great learning, he 
left ſeveral works behind him, namely, a letter to Omarus, 
king of the Saracens, concerning the myſteries and truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, and the hereſies and blaſphemies of 
the Saracens; a book of military diſcipline ; another on 
hunting ; ſeveral theological and hiſtorical tracts, ſtill to be 
ſeen in the Vatican library; a circular letter, which he wrote 
to all his ſubjects, encouraging them to the practice of every 
Chriſtian virtue. But as he applied himſelf chicfly to the 
law, he new-modelled the Roman juriſprudence. His laws, 
which he entitled Baſilicæ, — of ſix volumes, and 


were divided into ſixty books. | 

Upon the death of Les, the ſenate and people acknow- Alexander 
ledged Alexander as emperor ; who, in the very beginning of a worth- 
his reign, gave ſuch * okidek of his cruelty, avarice, and de- leſs prince 
bauchery, as rendered him odious to all his ſubjects. He 
ſuffered himſelf to be entirely governed by debauchees and 

roſtitutes, and baniſhed thoſe who ſeemed to diſcountenance 

is wild and vicious exceſſes, One Baſilitzas, a perſon of a 
mean deſcent and moſt diſſolute life, became ſo much his fa- 
vourite, that he reſolved to ſettle the empire upon him; and, 
by caſtrating his nephew Constantine, to deprive the young 
prince of all hopes of ſucceſſion: but ſome of the late em- 
pol friends diverted him from ſo unpopular an attempt, 

y repreſenting to him, that the child was of ſo weakly a con- 
ſtitution that he was not likely to live. 

Inſtead of cultivating the friendſhip of Simeon, king of the He pro- 
Bulgarians, he diſmiſſed his ambaſſadors, who came to renew vokes the 
the alliances between the two nations, in an ignominious Sulgari- 
manner; which provoking Simeon, he invaded the Roman ter- ans. 
ritories with a numerous army. Alexander, inſtead of op- 
poſing him, purſued, without interruption, his diſſolute 
courſe of life; but one day uſing violent exerciſe, after he 
had eaten and drank to a great exceſs, he burſt one of his His death 
veſſels; which occaſioned his death, after he had reigned 
about thirteen months. 

Before he died, he declared Conſiantine his ſucceſſor ; but Conflan- 
appointed him, for his governors, ſuch perſons as had been ine VIII. 
moiſt ſubſervient to him in his infamous pleaſures. Con/tan- 
tine, the ſon of Andronicus Ducas, reflecting that the king's A.D.897. 
governors were univerſally deſpiſed, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor by his friends in the circus; but, as he 
was attempting to force the imperial palace, he was ſeized 
by the guards, who cut off his head and carried it to the 
emperor, Moſt of his accomplices, who were men of great 
power and authority in the city, being diſcovered, were pu- 


niſhed either with death or baniſhment. 
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Tac Bu/- Mean while, 6:mecr, king of the Bulzarians, having n. 
gariuns vaged Thrace, laid ſiege to Corfarntinoble; but meeting with 2 
beſiege vigorous reſiſtance, he ſoon retired to Hel demon; from 
Conſtanti- whence he ſent ambaſſadors to Con/lantineple, with offers of 
nople. an accommodation; which, according to Cedrenus, was ſoon 
concluded; though Zonaras afirms, that the negotiations 
were broke off, The regents ſoon after difagreeing among 
themſelves, the empieſs Zee was recalled to court; who, 
having ſoon got all the power into her own hands, re. 
moved from the emperor's preſence the favourites of A4ley. 

ander. 
Zoe had ſcarce taken upon herſelf the adminiſtration, when 
the Bulgarians invaded Thrace, and made themſelves maſter; 
of Adrianople; while the Saracens, having equipped a power- 
ful fleet, committed great deyaſtations on the coaſts. The 
empreſs, reſolving to puniſh the Bulgarians, prevailed with 
the Saracens to agree to a treaty, and ſent a powerful army 
againſt the former under the conduct of Leo Phocas. In the 
engagement which enſued, the Bulgarians were routed ; but, 
during the purſuit, Leo, the Roman general, alighting at a 
fountain to quench his drought, his horſe broke looſe, and 
being known by the ſoldiers, they concluded that their ge. 
neral was flain, and retreated in a diſorderly manner : which 
The Ro- being obſerved by Simeon, he faced about, and put the Re 
mans de- mans to flight with great ſlaughter. "ThisAs the account of 
feated by Cyropalates ; but Zonaras, Cedremus, and others, relate, that 
the Bulga- Leo, upon intelligence that Remannus Lacapenus, the admiral, 
Trans, had failed to Conſtantinople to ſeize the empire, returned in- 
ſtantly to the camp, to enquire more fully into the matter, 
as he had formed the ſame deſign himſelf : and the ſoldiers, 
thinking he retired through fear, turned their purſuit into a 
ſudden and diſorderly flight. T'wo ſtrong detachments of the 


Bulgarians being ſoon after defeated, they thought proper to 


return home. | | 
Leo and Romanus, upon their return to Conſtantinople, began 
to plot not only againſt the emperor, but againſt each other. 
The faction of Romanus prevailing, Leo was declared a trai- 
tor, and, by the emperor's orders, was deprived of his ſight. 
Romanus ſoon after perſuaded Con/tantine to marry his daugh- 
ter, and to appoint his ſon Chr:i/topher commander in chief of 
the allies. He alſo drove the empreſs Zoe from the palace; 
and, not long after her departure, cauſed himſelf to be fuſt 
Romanus declared Czjar, and afterwards to be ſolemnly crowned em- 
crowned peror by the patriarch. The year after, he alſo cauſed his 
emperor. two ſons, Stephen and Chriſiapher, to be crowned ; reſerving 
the other, by name Theophylactus, for the patriarchal dignity. 
The friends of the young Cenſtantine formed ſeveral detigns 
to deliver him from the captivity in which he lived; but their 
plots being diſcovered, they were puniſhed with great ſe— 
verity. 
Siimeou 
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Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, in the mean time, having 


defeated the Romans, again appeared before. Conſtantinople 3 
but deſpairing of reducing the place, he deſired an interview 
with Romanus; which being readily granted, a peace there- 
upon enſued between the two nations. About the ſame 
time, the Saracens, who had long infeſted the coaſts and the 
E :0ands, were ſurpriſed in the harbour of Lemnos, and cut off, 
almoſt to a man, by the Roman admiral. Simeon, king of the 
© Buloarians, dying ſoon after, his ſon and ſucceſſor Peter, 
© without regarding the late treaty, broke into the Roman do- 
E minions : but when he heard that Remanus was marching 
© againſt him, he ſent offers of 1 which he deſired might 
by a marriage. This overture A peace 
being well received by Romanus, Peter was entertained by him between 
in a magnificent manner at Conſtantinople; and with great ſo- the Ro- 
lemnity married to Mary, the daughter of Chriſtopher, the mans and 


E emperor's ſon. 


The nuptial ſolemnities were ſcarce over, when the Sa— 


rucens in ria invaded the Roman territories; but the impe- 
rial general not only drove them back with great loſs, but, 
having taken the city of Mielitena, reduced the adjoining 
country to the form of a province. The following winter is 
remarkable for a froſt which is ſaid to have laſted one hun- 
| red and twenty days. 
| quakes and a dreadful plague, which ſwept off great num- 
bers of people, 
the ſame year, to the great grief of his father. 
months after, an inſurrection was raiſed by one Baſilius, a na- 
tive of Macellon, who gave out that he was Conſtantine Ducas, 
| Being ſeized and brought to the emperor, he ordered one of 
bis hands to be cut off, and ſet him at liberty: but he ſtill aſ- 


It was followed by terrible earth- 


omanus, died alſo 


Chriſtopher, the fon of 
A few 


ſuming his former character, and his followers making in- 


| curſions into the neighbouring country, Romanus, after ap- 
| prehending him, ordered him to be burnt alive. 

In 915, the Ry, who inhabited the European Sarmatia, The Ry; 
| ravaged the coaſts of the empire with a fleet of ten thouſand defeated 
veſſels; but, according to ſome, of fifteen thouſand, Their by the R 
| whole fleet, however, was deſtroyed by the Roman admiral ; mans. 
and thoſe who ſaved themſelves aſhore were almoſt wholly cut 
off. The emperor Con/tantine all this while had remained 
| only with the ſhadow of authority ; but, having ſome years 


after gained over perfons in great credit with Romanus and his 


| ſons, they prevailed on Stephen to ſeize his father Romanus, 
and confine him to a monaſtery. Stephen, after removing his 


father, cauſed himſelf to be crowned ; obliging his brother 
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Bulgart- 


2. 


Roman; 
confined 
tO à m0 


Canſtantine, who had been raiſed to the imperial dignity, to nafiery . 
| acknowledge him for his partner. 

Cor/tantin, the fon of Lee, inviting the two brothers to an 
entertainment, under pretence of reconciling them, cauſecd 
them both to be ſeized, and to be conveyed to places diſtant 
dm the capital, where they were ordained prieſts. Rear 
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nus died in_the beginning of the fourth year of his ex, 

A. D. 928. Conſtantine was killed in Samothrace by his keepers ; and 9. 
phen died in Leſbos, after he had borne his misfortunes many 

years with great firmneſs and reſolution. + j 

The emperor Comſtantine had no ſooner recovered his à. a 

thority, than he amply rewarded thoſe who had been inſtu. 

mental in his reſtoration. Soon after, having cauſed his ſ "® 

Romanus to be crowned, he ordered ſome of the deſcendan; 

| of Romanus the elder to be made eunuchs, and to enter int 
The Sara- orders. The Saracens, the ſame year, broke into the empire 
cens invade with a mighty army, but were ſeveral times defeated b 


the empire Leo and Nicephorus, the ſons of Bardas Phocas. Leo, in one [ther 
but are de- of his battles, having taken priſoner a near relation of h 8 
feated. kalif, the empcror cauſed him to be led in triumph throug WE *:”. 
p Cenſlanlinople, and, in an inſulting manner, trod upon hi Cit! 
neck. The kalif, to revenge this indignity, uſed in a har. 2 
barous manner Conſtantine, one of the ſons of Bardas, whon 7 
he had taken priſoner, in order to make him abjure the Chr. 1 
tian religion; but not being able to prevail with him, h 
cauſed him to be poiſoned. ; wy 
To revenge his ſon's death, Phocas put to the ſword all tir fs; 
relations of the kalif who fell into his hands; and, not l =. 
after, gained a ſignal victory over the kalif, who eſcape "uh 
with only a few of his troops. After this victory, Phacas in- 0 
vaded the territories of the Saracens, took ſeveral ſtrong hol, i 975 
and laid waſte whole provinces. The Saracens of Crete, u uk 
the mean time, ravaging the coaſts of the empire, the em- - 
peror ſent a 3 555 


t a pe fleet and army thither. The Roman, Wil «. 
upon their arrival, found the Saracens ſtruck with great con- fal 
ſternation; but their general, who was one of the chamber- 


lains of the court, inffead of improving his advantages, ſu- Wi * 
m himſelf to be ſurpriſed, and his troops cut off by the in- 7 i 
dels. BE S 

Not long after this defeat, Romanus, the emperor's fon, - 
at the inſtigation of his wife Theophanta, conſpired again E 
his father, and cauſed poiſon to be adminiſtered to him inst 


ſtead of a potion preſcribed by a phyſician. The emperor, 
however, accidentally ſpilling great part of the draught, whit obo 
remained had not the deſired effect, though his life was for 


Conflan- ſome time in great danger. He died in the month of Nowen:- 771 
tiue dies. ber of the ſame year, after having lived forty-four years anl / 
two months, and reigned thirteen with his father, uncle, and _ 
mother; twenty-five with Romanus, and fifteen alone. He h hai 


accuſed by Curopolates of having been too much addicted v his 
wine; and of committing the i. 7 management of affairs to % 0 
his wife Helena and his favourite Baſlius, who ſet every thing 757 
to ſale, and by that means filled all the offices with perſon i / 
no ways qualified for them. On the other hand, he was :if : 
great encourager of learning; which he is ſaid to have revived Th 
after letters had been Jong neglected ; and by Zonaras he | A 
commended for his piety, | | 
Conſtantine 


OF THE WORLD. 


manner of debaucheries ; and, that he might purſue his vici- 


Fu Tous pleaſures without interruption, he committed the whole 

ery management of affairs to his chief chamberlain, named Jo- 

0 fo 50%; though he was himſelf capable of governing well, be- 

Cant ing endowed with uncommon parts. Having cauſed his 
0 young ſon, Baſilius, to be crowned, he imagined that he had 

ry thereby ſecured the empire to his poſterity, and took no fur- 
10 ther care either of his family or of the public. 


In the ſecond year of his reign, Nicephorus Phocas obtained The iſland 
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F C:mflantine was ſucceeded by his ſon Romanus, ſurnamed the Romanus, a 
zy; who is reckoned to have been one ot the moſt lea and debauch- 
Lcbauched princes that «ver reigned. He wallowed in all ed prince. 


his permiſſion, and that of the ſenate, to undertake an expe- of Crere 


n dition againſt the Saracens of Crete. 
6 landed his troops, he defeated the Saracens in ſeveral engage- 
hs ments, and in the ſpace of ſeven months reduced the whole 
we jland; but before he could ſettle affairs there, he was re- 
arri called by the ©raperor ; Jaſebh having alarmed him with a pre- 
ended prediction, That he who. conquored Crete, Keen become 
„ naler of the whole Roman empire. While Nicephorus was ſig- 
nalizing himſelf in Crete, his brother Les in the Eaſt gave the 


on $araces the greateſt blow they had ever received. Such num- TheSara- 
* bers of captives were ſent by him to Constantinople, that all ceus defeat 
10 the houſes both in the city and country were filled with ed. 

WF Saracens and ſlaves. Leo, on his return to Conſtantinople, was 

-. honoured with a triumph; but his brother, Nicephorus, was 

. not allowed to come to court, being ordered to march into 

on %, to oppoſe the kalif, who had again aſſembled a power- 

fu army. Nicephorus defeated the Saracens on the borders of 

. Vie, and made himſelf maſter of Berea, in which he found 
„great wealth. Before the news of this victory reached Con- 


death. 
He left two ſons behind him, Baſilius and Conflantine ; but, 


in- | ; 
"7 by they were very young, the empreſs Theophania took M 
Wh | her the adminiſtration, and immediately after {ent for Nice- 


phorus to Conſtantinople, and honoured him with a triumph, 
much againſt the will of Fo/eph, the prime-miniſter. N:ce- 
Pborus, to lull the ſuſpicions of Jaſeph aſleep, obtained of him 
a private audience, when, having told him that he had long 
panted after a retired and monaſtic life, he ſhewed him qa 
hair-cloth, which he pretended he wore conſtantly next to 
his ſkin. Having by this device gained the good opinion of 


ng 222 h, he was ſuffered to return to the army in the Eaſt; but 
7iſeph ſoon after becoming jealous of the eſteem he was in 

with the troops, wrote to two principal commanders, offer- 
ning them greater preferments if they would fecure Nicephorus. 
Theſe two officers, however, delivered the letters to Nice- 

| PPrrus; urged him, for his own ſafety, to aſſume the a” 
rial 


Having accordingly recovered 


| /antinople, the emperor died, in the twenty-fourth year of Romanus 


| his age, and the fourth of his reign alone after his father's dies. 
A.D.954. 
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Nicepho- rial dignity; and, upon his pretending to reject their pr. 
rus is pro- poſal, threatned him with their drawn ſwords ; ſo that he, x 
claimed length, ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed. Some writers jc. 
emperor. late, that he was chiefly prompted to uſurp the ſovereignty 
from his love for the empreſs T heophania, with whom he bid 

long maintained a private correſpondence. 

The news of what had happened in the Eaft, no ſoong 
arrived at Con/iantinople, than the tumultuous rabble levelle 
the houſe of /e and thoſe of his friends. Nicephorns ar. 

A.D.957. riving at Hebaomon, was there crowned by the patriarch, in 
the preience of the chief nobility ; and ſoon after baniſhed 
The to Papblagenia, where he was confined to a monaſtery, 
n the ſecond year of his reign, he married the empreſs Thy. 
hama ; for which he was excommunicated by the patriarch: 
who alledged that the marriage was unlawful, becauſe Nig. 
phorus had been married before, and was ſaid to have ſtog 
godfather to one of the empreſs's children. The affair, hoy: 
erer, being examined in a ſynod, held for that purpoſe x 
Conſtantinople, Nicephorus was reſtored by the aſſembled biſhops 

to the communion of the church, | | 
TheSara- In the third year of his reign, the emperor ſent a powerfi 
ceus defeat army into Sicily againſt the Saracens ; but his general, wh, 
the Re- was unſkilled in the art of war, ſuffering himſelf to be drawn 
mans in into the mountainous parts of the iſland was there cut oft 
Sictly. with all his men. The Sgraceus who had invaded Cilia, 
however, were defeated with ſuch ſlaughter by John Zimilc, 
that the hill on which tne battle was fought, was from that 
time called the bioody hill. The ſame year the iſland of Chun 
was recovered from the Saracens, and reunited to the empire, 
Ihe year after, the emperor marcned in perſon againſt the 
Saracens in Cilicia; took three of their ſtrongeſt cities; and, 
having wintercd in Cappadocia, took Mopſucſia and T arſus the 
ſpring following. A fleet which had come too late to the r- 
lief of Tarfus, in its return to Egypt was almoſt entirely dc 
lroyed by a ſtorm. The following year, Nicephorus broke 
into S; and, after having reduced great numbers of for- 
rreftes, laid ſiege to Antioch itſelf: but, after he had conti 
nued three months before it, he was obliged, by the approach 
Anti. of winter, to drop the enterprize, and returned to Corjtants 
3&covercd nil, After his departure, Burtzas, a patrician, ſuddenly 
zom the drew together the forces left under his command, and fur- 

Saracens. priſed tac city of Antioch. 

| Nicethorus, according to Cedremus, dropped his deſign againk 
Aatioch on account of an old prediction, That the prince wit 
759k that city ſhould not long enjry his conqueſt. He was therefore 


diſiatisfied with Burtzas, and forbad hin: the court; treating 
Febn Zinuſces alſo in the ſame manner. Theſe two diſgraced 
courtters formed a Cconfpiracy, with many others, againſt the 
emperor; and drawing the empreſs into their defigns, who 
Ves iBcenicd againſt her huſband from a ſuſpic ion taat he in. 
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nded to make her two ſons eunuchs, and to leave the em- 
ire to his brother Leo; they were conducted by her into 


„ 


pro- 


E 4 
* Ihe royal apartments, and atiaffinated the emperor, in the Nicephorus 
ony N ffgty-fourth year of his age and ſeventh of his reign. His for- murdered 
> his did covetouſmnets and the grievous taxes with which he had 

ppaded his ſubjects, eſtranged from him the minds of the A. D. 961. 
oner people 3 fo that, notwithſtanding the glory he had acquired 
elle in arms, he was univerſally hated both by the nobility and 


TY E nopulace. Ss FN 

, i F Upon the death of NMicepherus, Fohn Jimiſces being pro- John Zi- 
ſhed claimed emperor by the confpirators, and acknowledged as mi/ces pro- 
ſuch by the people, began his adminiſtration with removing claimed 


ery, 
* all the friends of the deceaſed emperor from their employ- emperor. 
ch; ments both in the ſtate and army; recalling at the ſame time 
i. all whom his predeceſſor had baniſhed. He then propoſed to 
ood WE receive the crown at the hands of the patriarch, who, how- 
ww. erer, reſuſed him admittance into the church, as a perſon 
+ WW whole hands were embrued in the blood of his ſovereign. 
op WF 7:41 alledging in his defence, that the emperor had not been 
E murdered by him, but by Aklantius, at the inſtigation of the 
fu WF cmprets ; the patriarch commanded him to baniſh them both, 
ho end to revoke all the edicts of his predeceſſor to the preju- 
un dice oft the church; which he readily complying with, and 
of WW promiſing allo to ſettle his paternal eftate on tne poor, he 
„was admitted into the church, and crowned with great ſo- 
h lemnity on Chriſtmas-day. According to ſome writers, the 
a WW oppolition made by the patriarch was merely feigned, and con- 


certed between him and Zimiſces, veho only wanted a pre- 
| tence to remove the empreſs. | 
lhe new emperor took Baſilius and Conſtantine, the ſons of 


e 
, Teophaniu, for his collegues; and, being informed that the 
0 Saracens had beſieged Antioch with a numerous army, he de- 


clared Nicholas, an eunuch, general in the Eaſt; who, drav- 


ing together what forces be could, attacked the infidels en- 
gaged in the ſiege, and obliged them to retire with great lots. 
The following year, the Roi, who had feized on the coun- TheSarg- 
try of the Bulgarians, ravaged Thrace with an army of above cens de- 
three hundred thouſand men, and laid ſiege to 4driancple. feated be- 
Bardas S$clerus, or the Bold, the brother of the empreſs, went fore Anti- 
againſt the barbarians with thirteen thouſand men only, and ch, 
having recourſe to ſtratagems in two engagements entirely 
detzated the enemy, the greateſt number of whom were put A. D. 963. 
to the ſword, and many of the reit taken priſoners. The 
Romans are ſaid to have loſt but twenty-five men in both en- 
gagements. 

lean while, Bardas Phocas, the nephew of the late em- Bard as 
peror, encouraged by many of the nobles, ited from the Phecas 
place of his baniſhment, and making himſelf maſter of Cæſa- revelts. 
rea in Cappadocia, took upon him the imperial title and en- 
ſigns. Leo, the father of Phocus, made an attempt to eſcape 


from Leſbos, where he was conined ; for which he was _ 
_ tence 
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tenced to death, but was ſoon after pardoned by the empero. 
Bardas Sclerus, in the mean time, was ſent 3 F hoes; 
who being quickly deſerted by his followers, ſubmitted to the 
emperor's general, upon his undertaking to obtain his pardon, 
The emperor accordingly granted him his life, but confinel 
him to the iſland of Ching The rebellion being thus ſup. 
preſſed, John married Theodora, the lifter, or. according ty 
ſome, the daughter of the late emperor Romanus. 
The em- A few rh 
peror Roffi intended to invade the empire *anew, the emperor re. 
invades ſolved to anticipate them; and raiſing a powerful arny, 
the coun- marched in perſon, early in the ſpring, over Mount Hem, 
try of the and laid fiege to Pre/thalba, the principal city of Bulgaria. 
Roff. The Romans having cut off eight thouſand Refi, who at- 
tempted to throw themſelves into the place, two days after 
A.D.g64. took the city by ſtorm; when great numbers of the inhabit. 
_ ants, without diſtinction of ſex or age, were put to the ſword, 
Eight thouſand Scythians, who were part of the gariſon, for- 
tihed themſelves in the citadel, which was built on a ſteep 
rock. As the Romans were already greatly fatigued, they 
ſeemed inclined to put off the affauſt ro the next day ; but 
Zimiſces advancing in perſon againſt the enemy, the whole 
army inſtantly crowded after him; and, after a moſt deſpe- 
rate and bloody attack, made themſelves maſters of the 
place. Among the captives was Boriſes, king of the Buiza- 
r1ans, whom the emperor, after magnificently entertaining 
him, diſmiſſed with his wife and children, and al! the Bu 
garians, declaring he was at war with none but the Nl. 
he emperor cauſed the city of Pre/thalba, which was de- 
ſtroyed in the attack, to be rebuilt; and called it, after his 
own name, Joannopolis. 


The Re When he advanced to Dorgſterum, a ſtrong city on the 


deſeated. Danube, he was met by the army of the Ry/ſz, three hundred 


and thirty thouſand ſtrong; whom he defeated with great 
ſlaughter, after a moſt bloody engagement which continued 
from morning to night. The emperor purſued the enemy to 
Deorefterum, and laid cloſe ſiege to the place; which brought 
on a ſecond battle, wherein the Roff# were again defeated, 
They nevertheleſs ſtill held out, and in their daily fallies 
made dreadful havock of the Romans. Their proviſions at 
length failing them, they cut their way through the Reman: 
ſword in hand, though many of them were cut to pieces in 
that attempt. Their general, Spende/thalbus, now lent am- 
baſſadors to the emperor, offering to relinquiſh Bulgaria, 
and conclude a peace upon the following terms : namely, 
That he ſhould be acknowledged a friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans : that he and his countrymen ſhould be allowed to re- 
turn home unmoleſted : and, that a free commerce ſhould be 
ſettled between the two nations. The emperor being grown 
A peace weary of the war, readily agreed to thoſe articles; and, after 


corded the departure of the Raſſ, the greateſt part of whom was cut 
is te 


s after, news arriving at Con/tantinople that tie 
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they were paſſing through the territories of the between 


partly by perſuaſion. He took up his chief reſidence at Da- 
naſcue, where he applied himſelf, with great care, to the af- 


ror, s pieces as tl 
hace, Patzinacæ, he cauſed all the cities and towns on the Danube them and ö 
0 the to be fortified, and then returned to Conſtanti nople. | the empe- i 
don. As ſeveral cities in the Eaſt, which had been reduced by ror. g 
fin his predeceſſor, revolted during the war with the Ro, Zi- a 
fup. ges ſoon left r and, marching into the Eaſt, 1 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities; partly by force, and F 

# 


fairs of the fate. uring his ſtay in the Eaſt, he learned 


= | that Ba/ilizs, the eunuch, who was then prime-miniſter, had "4 
m, cngrofled almoſt the whole wealth of thoſe provinces to him- 1 
ria, ſelf; that moſt of the fine palaces and fruitful territories 1 
at. which he obſerved on the road. belonged to him; and, that At 
iter in the reign of Nicephorus, by whom he had been promoted 9 
bit. bor his ſervices in the wars againſt the Saracens, he had moſt 1 
ord, W cruelly oppreſſed the people: upon which he broke out with 1 
for. a figh into this expreſſion: How unhappy is the preſent condi- 9 
| tion of the Roman empire, which is thus cruelly pillaged by an ava- 4 
vicious and aſpiring eunuch “ ; 2 
Baſilius, who by his friends was informed of the emperor's 1 

| reflection, apprehending he might be called to an account, 5} 
which would end in his diſgrace, prevailed, by large preſents 8 f 

and greater promiſes, upon the emperor's cup-bearer to ad- i 

| miniſter him poiſon 3 which brought him to his end before He is pole mf 

he reached Conſtantinople. Though he miſtruſted his prime- ſoned. | 2 
miniſter, yet he would not ſuffer any enquiries to be made {Ul 
about the treaſon, but ſpent the ſhort time he lived in exer- A.D.g68. +8 

| ciſes of Chriſtian piety. He died in the ſeventh year of his 5 E 

© reign, 2 lamented by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople; 1 

and is deſervedly reckoned among the beſt and greateſt empe- i 4 


tors, on account of his equity, moderation, courage, and 
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my with his deſign, and, being encouraged by them, aſſumed 
the purple. 5 


piety. [508 
Baſilius and Conftantine, the ſons of the late emperor Roama- Baſilius 08 
| 245 by Theophania, were appointed by Zimiſces as his ſucceſ- and Con- 20 
ſors; but, as they were under age, Baſilius, the eunuch, fantine 2 
took upon him the adminiſtration ; and, to eſtabliſh his au- emperors, 1 
thority, recalled Theophania. His next cate was to remove 1 
Bardas Sclerus, who, on account of his bravery, was greatly 5 

beloved by the ſoldiery, and vras left b — commander 1 
in chief of the forces in the Eaſt. Sclerus, upon being or- £78 
dered into Me potamia, broke out into bitter invectives "i 
| againſt Baſilius; but the prime-miniſter threatening to de- wy 
| prive him of his employments and confine him to his houſe, 9 
| he thought it adviſeable to obey the orders he had received: of 

but departed with a firm reſolution of being revenged on his 7:8 

rival, He accordingly acquainted the chief officers of the ar- 1 


aving ſpent the winter in warlike preparations, and en- Bardas :4% 


tered into an alliance with the Saracens, who ſent him large Sclerus res | 14 
| | | ſupplics volts, EY 
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ſupplies of money and horſes, he began his march in th; 
ſpring for Conſtantinople. Baſilius, ſtruck with terror and di- 
may at the news of his revolt, left no means unattempted t. 
divert the impending ſtorm. Peter, the commander of the 
forces in the Eaſt, attempted to ſtop the progreſs of Sclern; 
but his troops were driven from the paſſes, and Sclerus havin 
entered Cappadocia, ſoon after entirely defeated the imperi] 
army, and made himſelf maſter of their camp ; in which he 
found great ſums of money, and an immenſe quantity of 
arms. 
| Moſt of the eaſtern provinces, on the fame of this vic. 
tory, declared for Sclerus; who, elated with his ſucceß, 
would not ſo much as grant an audience to the ambaſlador, 
who came from Con/tantinople with very honourable and ad- 
vantageous propoſals. Les being appointed to ſucceed Peter 
in the command of the army, marched into the eaſtern pro- 
vinces which had ſubmitred to the uſurper: which oblige 
Sclerus to ſend a ſtrong detachment of his army to cover 
thoſe countries. This detachment being routed by the im- 
perialiſts, Sclerus left Cappadocia and haſtened after Leo; and 
coming up with him in a few 1 gained a compleat vie- 
tory over him. Moſt of the chief officers in the emperor'; 
army were lain, and Leo himſelf was taken priſoner, with 
ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction. Such of the pri- 
ſoners as had abandoned Sclerus to fide with Leo, had their 
eyes pulled out, by the emperor's orders, at the head of the 
army. 
and makes a animated with this ſucceſs, marched ftrait to Nic, 
himſelf and, after he had in vain attempted to reduce the place by 
maſter of force, reſolved to reduce it by famine. The governor being 
Nice. informed of his deſign, cauſed the granaries to be filled with 
ſand, and covered with a ſmall quantity of corn, which he 
had ſtill left; and ſhewing them to ſome priſoners, whom he 
afterwards diſmiſied, theſe declared that the place was ſtored 
with proviſions for a long ſiege. Sclerus, upon this informa- 
tion, allowed the gariſon to march out with their arms and 
baggage, and to paſs unmoleſted to Conſtantinople ; but he 
= looner took poſſeſſion of the place than he diſcovered the 
ecelt. 


defeats 
the 1mpe- 
rial army, 


Constantinople; but the emperor having in the mean time re- 
called Bardas Phocas, who had arrived with an army at Au- 
rium, the uſurper thought proper to march firſt againſt him, 
and gained a compleat victory over him. Pheacas retiring to 
Pnrygia, and recruiting his army from Heria and other pro. 
vinces which continued ſtedfaſt in their allegiance, advanced 
into Cappadocia, and there ventured a ſecond engagement. 
Hiis men, after a very obſtinate diſpute, beginning to give 
ground, he reſolved. to gain the victory or periſh ; and 
opening himſelf a way, ſword in hand, to the enemy's ranks, 
engaged Sclerus and wounded him, Sclerus, however 5 be 
quicxiy 


After the reduction of Nice, Sclerus prepared to march to 
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nicklyv reſcucd by his officers, who, finding him all over 
blood, carried him to a neighbouring fountain to waſh his 
wound and refreſh his thirſt. His horie, in the mean time, 
running with his bloody mane among his troops, they con- 
cluded their generel was flain, and fled in great diiorder, The army 
when they were juſt upon the point of gaining the victory. of Scleres 
Sclerus, with a ſmall body of horſe, fled to Babylon, to im- entirely 
plore the protection and aſſiſtance of C ,t, fultan of that defeated, 
place; who ioon alter received an embaſſy from the emperor, 
entreatins him not to countenance the rebel. The imperial 
ambaſladors at the {ame time offering a pardon to Scierus if 
he renounced his pretenſions and returned, Coſihoes, finding 
that they privately treated with him, threw both Sclerus and 
the ambaſiadors into priſon. 
During this rebellion, the Bulgarians having made frequent 
inroads into the empire, Baflius, who had taken the admi- 
niftration into his own hands, marched with an army into 
Bulgaria, leaving Leo Meliſfenus to ſecure the narrow paſſes 
behind him. While he was preparing to lay ſiege to Sardica, 
Stephen, commander in chief of the weltern forces, who was 
a declared enemy to Les, came in the night to the emperor, 
and alfred him that Leo had abandoned his poſts and returned 
to Conſlaniingple, with a defign to feize on the ſovereignty. 
On this falſe intelligence, the emperor inſtantly gave orders 
tor marching ; but being attacked in his retreat by Samuel, 
king of the Bulgarians, many of his troops were cut off, 
When he had with difficulty reached Philiappapelis, and found 
Les carefully attending his duty, he was highly enraged againſt 
2 and diſcharging him, conferred his employment on 
2 
Bardas Phocas, thinking himſelf highly neglected by the Bardas 
emperor, becauſe he had not conſulted him when he under- Phocaspro 
took his Bulgarian expedition, exaggerated his diſgrace to the claimed 
| officers of his army, who encouraged him to uſurp the ſu- emperor, 
preme authority, and ſoon after procluimed him emperor. 
At the ſame time, Hardus Sclerus being ſet at liberty by C 
riet, entered Meſpotamia at the head of three thoutand N- 
> man captives, and took upon him the title of emperor ; but 
ſoon after hearing of the revolt of Phocas, he ſent and offered 
to aſſiſt him, and to ſhare the empire with him. At the ſame 
time, however, he privately adviſed his fon Romanus to aban- 
don Phocas and fiy to Baſilius; hoping by this means to ſecure 
his ſafety whoever ſhould prevail. Romanus was kindly re- 
mY by Baſilius, and raiſed to the firſt employments in the 
ate. | 
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| Sclerus and Phocas agreed to a partition of the empire: by He agrees 
| which, Sclerus was to have, for his ſhare, Antioch, Phanicia, to hare 

| Paleſtine, Ceolefyria, Mcſopotamia, and Egypt; and Phocas was theempire 
to govern Conjlantinople and the reſt of the provinces : but with Scle— 
| they had no ſooner joined their forces than Phacas cauſed 745: 


alerts to be impriſoned. Having by large promiles prevailed 
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on his troops to ſerve under him, he marched withhe greateſt 
part of his army and laid ſiege to Abydos. The emperor Baj. 
* having cut off a large detachment of his troops at CH/. 
polis, ſoon after was joined by his brother Con/tantine, and 
marched to the relief of Abydas. When the two armies 
| were on the point of engaging ; or, as ſome write, when 
Phocas the battle was begun, Phzcas was ſuddenly taken off; being 
dies. ſlain by Conftantine, as he himſelf bragged; or in conſe— 
quence of poiſon, as others relate; which, at the inſtigation 
of the emperor, was adminiſtred to him by one of his do- 
meſtics. Upon the report of his death, his troops betook 
themſelves to a diforderly flight; when many of them were 
cut off, and many of their leading men being taken, were 
carried to Conſtuntinople, where ſome of them were publicly 
executed, and others ſtripped of their eſtates and baniſhed, 
Such of the rebels as had the good fortune to eſcape from 
Abydos, ſet Sclerus at liberty, who renewed his former preten- 
tions, and reduced great part of Cappadocia. The emperor, 
however, offering him good terms, and his fon Romanus en— 
treating him to reſtore peace to the empire, he ſubmitted, and 
Scierus was received by ee at 5355 with great civility, 
ſubmits. and declared great ſteward of the houſhold. | 

The civil-war being thus happily ended, Paſilius took 2 
progreſs into Thrace and Macedon; and, leaving a gariton in 
Thelſalonica, paſſed over into A/ia to ſettle the affairs of the 
ealtern provinces. On his march through Cappadocia, Enujta- 
thius Melenius, governor of the troops in that province, en- 
tertained him with his whole army; which raiſing ſome jea- 
louſy in the emperor, leſt, in conſequence of his great wealth, 
he ſhouid create diſturbances in the empire, he pretended a 
particular eſteem for him, and took him with him to Conſlar- 

tinaple, and after his death ſeized on his vaſt eſtate. | 
The em- During the emperor's abſence, Samuel, king of the Bulga- 
pire in- ions, had ſurpriſed the city of Theſfalonica, and laid waſte 
vaded by 7 Heſſaly, Bæotia, and Attica. Baſulius, upon his return, dif- 
the Bulga- patched NVicephorus Uranus againſt the Bulgarians, who, when 
"I he came wienin ſight of the enemy, paſſed the river Sper 9115 
in the night, and, attacking Samuels camp, gained a com- 
A.D.979. pleat victory. The following year, the emperor Baſins en. 
tered Bulgaria at the head of a numerous and well-diſciplined 
army; and, having defeated Samuel, took ſeveral] cities, 
Soon after, he narrowly eſcaped being cut off in the Straits 
of Ciba; but during the action, Nicephorus Xiphias falling 
upon the enemy's rear, put them to flight. Baſilius having 
taken an incredible number of priſoners, cauſed tneir eyes to 
be pulled out; and, leaving to cyery hundred a guide with one 
eye, fenc them back to Sammel; who, upon ſeeing them, fell 
into a ſwoon, and died two days after. Samuel was ſucceeded 
by his ion Gabriel, who was ſoon after murdered by John 
Bladi/thiabus ; and he, having cauicd himſelf to be acknow- 

lec ge prince of the Brl/zarians, offered to ſubmit to Baſins 

on any terms. A ticaty was acccrdingly agreed to; but B.- 
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niſilhlabus, under various pretences, declining to execute the 
conditions, Baſilius returned with an army the year after into 
Bulraria ; and in two canpaignus took moit of the enemy's 
ſtrong holde, and gained feveral battles over Bladi/{hlebus, in 
one of witich the king was flain. | 
Upon his death the Bulgarians ſubmitted to Bajilius, who 
raiſed to the rank of patricians ſuch of their nobility as 
ſeemed moſt forward in ſurrendering their ſtrong holds. The 
widow of the late king, with her ſix ſons and fix daughters, 
ſubmitted alſo to the emperor ; who was now maſter of all 
Julgaria, excepting a ſtrong fortrels held by {/batzes, a perſon 
nearly allied to the royal family, who would hearken to no 
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Bulgaria 
entirely 
ſubdued 
by the em- 
peror. 


accommodation. Euſtathius Daphnomelus, whom Baſilius had 


lately appointed governor of Achridus, with two confidants, 
went to the mountain where Matzes had fortified himſelf, 
hoping to be admitted in diſguiſe among the many ſtrangers 
that flocked thither to cclebrate the approaching feaſt of the 
Virgin Mary. The guards, however, diſcovering him, and 
carrying him before /batzes, he pretended that he came to 
communicate matters of great importance to him; and pre- 
vailing upon him to retire with him to a remote place, he 
threw himſelf upon him, while his two companions inſtantly 
came up, and thruſting their cloaths into his mouth, pulled 
out his eyes. Dai nomelus and his two followers got ſafe to 
an abandoned caſtle at the top of the hill, and were imme- 
diately beſieged by the troops of [Latzes, who were eaſily per- 
ſuaded, however, to ſubmit to the emperor. BBaſilius, being 
no leſs ſurpriſed at the boldneſs than ſucceſs of the attempt, 
gare Dapbnomelzs the government of Dyrrachium, and all the 
rich moveables of {Latzes. | 

After the conclution of this war, the emperor undertook an 
expedition into /b-ria; but with what ſucceſs is not men- 
toned, During his abſence, Arphius and Niccphorus, the fon 
of Ba:dus Phocus, revolted; but Xiphins being gained over by 
Baftlins, put a ſtop to the rebellion by diſpatching his fellow 
conſpirator. Baſilius proceeded with great feverity againit 
thyſe who were ſo much as ſuſpected of being privy to the 
conſpiracy, The emperor, after he had arrived at the ſeven- 
ticth year of his age, reſolved to engage in a war againſt the 
Saracens in Sicily; and having aſſembled a powerful fleet and 
army, he ſent before him a ſtrong body of forces under the 
command of his favourite cunuch Org/tes; but before he could 
follow himſelf, he was cut off by death in the ſeventieth year 
of his age and the fifrieth of his reign. Bafſflius, who was of 


an active diſpoſition, and had ſucceſsfully united Bulgaria to 


the empire, thereby acquired the eſteem of his ſubjects. | 
Upon his death, his brother Conftantine romained ole maſter 
of the empire. He being an effeminate, vicious, and indo- 
lent prince, entirely neglected all public alkairs, and, While 
he followed his private diverſions, ſuffered his miniſters to 
oppreſs the provinces without controul, Ey this means the 
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empire, which had begun to revive under Mrcephorus, Ziniſeer, 
and Baſilius, was, in the ſhort reign of Conſtautine, brought 
to as low an ebb as ever it had been at. Thoſe who, by their 
exploits or their virtues, had acquired reputation in the late 
reign, were removed from their employments to make room 
for the emperor's companions in his debaucheries; and many 
perſons of great diſtinction, who ſeemed to diſlike the empe. 
ror's conduct, were, under various pretences, either put to 
death or ſent into exile. | | 
Such proceedings not. only raiſed a general diſcontent at 
home, but encouraged the nations abroad to make irruptions 
into the territories of the empire. CGon/tantine, in the third 
year of his reign, falling dangerouſly ill, and being given 
over by his phyſicians, parties aroſe among the courtter; 


about his ſucceſſor ; ſome propoſing Conſtantine Deloſſeny 


commander of the forces in Armenia; and others uſing al 
their intereſt in favour of Romanus Argyrus. The friends of 
the latter prevailing on Couſtantine to declare in is favour, 
he was ſent for to court ; and 1t was put to his choice, either 
to be deprived of his {tght, or to divorce his wife, marry one 
of the emperor's daughters, and be raiſed to the dignity cf 
Czfar. Romanus ſeemed at firſt inclined to loſe his cyes, ra- 
ther than part with his wife, whom he tenderly loved; but 
ſhe, informed of what had paſſed, retired immediately into 
a monaſtery, and embraced a monaſtic life. Romanus was 
then married to Ze, ſecond daughter of Conſtantine, who 
died three days after the nuptials in the ſeventieth year of his 
age. | | — | 

No ſooner had Raman ſucceeded to the empire than he 
eaſed the people of the many taxes with which they had been 
burdened by his predeceſſors: his liberality to the church 
kneve no bounds, and his indulgence to the many captive; 
who had been taken in the late wars was no Jeſs remarkable; 
for he ranſomed them all at his own private expence, and 
gave them money to defray their expences in their return to 
their reſpective countries. The Saracens, in the ſecond year 
of his reign, breaking into that part of Syria which belonged 
to the Romans, and harrafling the territories of Antioch, Span. 
dyles, who governed in that city, endeavoured to reſtrain 
them ; but being worſled in ſeveral encounters, the emperor 
began his march for Syria in perſon, at the head of a power- 
ful army. 

During his march he received an embaſſy from the Saracei,s 
of Berea, who ſued for peace, and promiſed to pay their 
uſual tribute. Rgmanus, though he was adviſed by his chief 
ollicers to accept of their ſubmiſſion, yet, promiſing himſeſt 
great advantages from the expedition, dimiſſed the am- 
Paſſadors with diſdain, and advanced into Syria. The $94 
ces, however, having deicated his advanced parties and be- 
ſiezed his camp, ſoon reduced him to ſuch dificulties for 
Want of provilions, that he was ſorced to decamp in, the 

night 
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night, in order to retreat to Antioch. The infidels, ww. 
watched his motions, attacked him on his march, and cf 
moſt of his troops in pieces. The enemy took ail the en. © 
peror's baggage; and eight hundred of them, load with 27 0 
rich booty: appeared before a ſmall town, caommandcd by = 
3 


Curge Maniaces, and affirming that the emperor vas tahes 1 
priſoner, ſummoncd him to ſurrender. Mnidces, prstend— 8 
ing that he did not know the emperor had eſcaped, fent them of 
out a great quantity of proviſions, and aflured them that he _ 
F would deliver up the town next me ting: but in the middle = 
at ce night, when they were {iccping in ſecurity, he fell 1 
NS bon them, and cut them off to a man. Having taken two "_ 
Ird bundred and cighty camels, loaded with the ſpoils of the if 
en Psemun army, he ſent them to the emperor, who rewarde 1 
ers WWF im for this ſeaſonable piece of ſervice with the government 1 
or da. 78 
al  Foinarns, upon his return to Conſtantinople, laid aſide all He op- 1 
ot dwugnts of any warlike attempts for the future, and made preſies his 5". 
ary | it his whole ſtudy to fill the exchequer. In order to this he labjects. bp | 
der tcnowed his claim to old debts, and proceeded with ſuch ri- 3 
nc our in the recovery of them, that many perſons of di- "7 
ct tinction were reduced with their families to beggary. 4} 
T hefe exactions occaſioned a general diſcontent in the peo- 1 
ut ple, which gave riſe to ſeveral plots and conſpiracies. In i 
o WF tie fourth year of Romanus's reign a dreadful plague broke 3 
a coat in Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Armenia, where it raged 1 
"0 WW vith ſuch violence, that the inhabitants were forced to 7 
1 WF -banton their dwellings, and retire to other parts of the [8 
F enpire. The plague was followed by a terrible famine, and 109 
be that by earthquakes, which deſtroyed ſeveral cities, and 1 
WW overturned many ſtately edifices at Constantinople, where it 1 
h WW was felt for the ſpace of forty days. Romanus, alarmed at ; i 
© W tice and ſeveral other public calamities and prodigies, ap- Heapplies 1 
pied himſelf wholly to works of piety, in hopes thereby of bimſelf to if 
d WF tcrcrting the wrath of Heaven, which ſeemed to threaten the works of 1 
0 WW capire. He erected ſeveral hoſpitals for the relief of the Piety. 9 
2 poor; repaired thoſe deſtroyed by earthquakes; rebuilt the 1 
4 queducts; but, above all, enriched with large donations the {0 
y monaſteries, beſtowing on the monks whole cities, and the 3 
WW oſt fruicful lands in the provinces, purchaſed by him at the bY 
public expence. £0 
Mean while the empreſs Zoe, a moſt Jewd-and incontinent "*Y 
| | woman, deſpiſing her huſband, and falling in love with 4:- 9 
* wart, a comely young man, and brother of 7% , an eunuch 5 2 
1 | of great authority at court, ſhe prevailed with ſome of her 8 
7 creatures to adminiſter poifon to Romanus. TI his, however, 1 
being flow in its operation, ſhe hired an affaſhn, Who dif- = 
" WW patchcd him while he was in the bath by piunging his head He is 1 
| | under the water. The ſame day, the emprcts, by bribing murdered 4 
„oo patriarch with one hundred pounds weight of gold, pre- 1 
| M 2 raned-: - 49 
C > | 15 
1 8 
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vailed on him to marry her to /Z:chacl, whom ſhe declared 
her partner in the empire. . 
Michael Michael was acknowledged as ſuch by the great men in x! 
acknow- the provinces, except by Conflantine Delajjenus ; who being 
ledged prevailed upon to come to court, by the 02tis and promiſes 
emperor. of Jahu the cunuch, was immediately banithed to the iſland 
Proia. TFoba, at the ſame time, under various pretences, ſent 
into exile ſuch as gave him the leaſt umbrage. Maniaces, 
who was highly beloved and efteemed by the people, was ſent 
into Upper Media, under pretence of reftraining the incurſions 
of the Saracens ; and all the friends and relations of the late 
emperor, were driven from their eſtates and cmployments ; 
and the government of the provinces, as well as the charge 
of civil affairs, committed to none but cunuchs, Diftruſting 
the fickle temper of Zoe, he removed from her all the women 
and eunuchs in whom ihe repoſed any confidence, and ap- 
pointed others in whom he could con ide to attend her; which 
the empreſs highly reſenting, the endeavoured to get rid of n 
by poijon. | | 
John diſcovering the deſign, was thenceforth more on his 
guard; and, fearing her reſentment in caſe of his brother's 
death, who began to grow diffempered both in body and 
mind, he prevailed upon him to preter his nephew Mich 
ſurnamed Calaphates, to the dignity of Cæſar. Aliehael, con- 
ſcious of the heinous crime he had committed in murdering 
his ſovereign, applied himſelf wholly to his devotions and 
works of piety, in hopes of attoning for it. In the third year 
of his reign, a peace for thirty years was concluded between 
him and the Saracens of Egypt. Several dreadful earthquakes 
happened the year after. 
About the ſame time the Saracens made an attempt upon the 
city of Zdeſſa. Twelve of the chief men of their nation 
preſented themſelves before the gates with three hundred 
horſes and as many camels, loaded with large cheſts ; and, 
pretending they were carrying preſents to the emperor, de— 
manded admittance with their train. "The governor reccived 
the twelve ambaffadors, as they called themſelves, but would 
by no means admit the horſes and camels; and at night, be- 
ing informed by an Armenian that they were loaded with armed 
men, he went out with a ſufficient force and put them all to 
the ſword, treating the amba{ladors alſo in the ſame manner, 
{paring but one, whoſe hands, ears, and noſe he cut off, and 
. in that condition ſent him home. 
The Bu- The following year, the Bulgarians revolting, choſe one 
garians Dolianus for their king, and mpg ee all the Romans who had 
revolt. the misfortune to fall into their hands. The inhabitants of 
Dyrraciiun, about the fame time, ſhook off the Roman yoxe, 
8.D.1032 and choſe one Teichemerus for their king. Delianus, upon 
hearing of the revolt of the Dyrrachians, offered to take Tei- 
cicaaulerus for his partner in the kingdom of Bulgaria, if 
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would join him with his followers. The latter, not ſuſpect- 


ö | ing any decelt, agreed to the propoſal : but Dalianus was no 


ſooner admitted into Dyrrach:um than he cauſed him to be put 
to death. He then marched to T he{/alonica againſt the empe- 
ror, whoſe troops, upon the approach of the Bulgarians, were 
ſtruck with ſuch a terror, that they retreated in confuſton to 
Con/tantineple. | 

Mean while, Aluſianus, brother of the laſt king of the Bul- 
garians, eſcaping from Conſtantinople, where he enjoyed the 
dignity of patrician, joined his countrymen in arms. Dol:4- 
nus, to ingratiate himſelf with the people, took him for his 
artner, and ſent him, at the head of forty thouſand men, to 
ay ſiege to Theſſalonica. Aluſianus, though he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly, yet was forced to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs 
of fftecn thouſand men. Being informed that Dolianus, on 
this account, was endeavouring to leſſen his credit, in hopes 
of getting rid of him, he invited him to an entertainment 
and cauſed his eyes to be put out. Then, diſtruſting the 
fickle humour of the Bulzarians, he returned to Conſtantinople R 
at are 
Bulgarians were ſoon after entirely reduced by the emperor, reduced. 
who, being grievouſly afflicted with a dropſy, reſigned his 
dignity upon his return to Con/tantinople ; and entering into a 
monaſtery which he himſelf had built, ſpent there the remain- The em- 
ing part of his life in acts of piety and repentance, He died peror dies 
after he had reigned near eight years. 

Michael Calaphates being acknowledged as emperor, imme- Michael 
diately after baniſhed his uncle Fohn, and cauſed many of his Calapha- 
other relations, without regard to their age or circumſtances, tes. 


to be made eunuchs, out of complaiſance, as was ſuppoſed, 


to Zoe, who appeared zealous in his intereſt. Not long after, A.D.1035 
however, he cauſed Zoe herſelf to be confined in a mona- 
ſtery, alledging that ſhe had, by witchcraft and ſorcery, at- 
tempted to take away his life. His monſtrous ingratitude ſo 
provoked the people, that they broke out into a general ſe- 


dition; and ſending for Theodora, Conſtantine's youngeſt 


dauchter, who had been ſhut up in a monaſtery for plotting 
againſt her father's ſucceſſor Romanus, they ſaluted her em- 
preſs with her ſiſter Zoe. Michael, on this inſurrection, re- 
tired, of his own accord, with his uncle Conſtantine to a mo- 
naſtery; but they were dragged thence by the people, and, __ . 
alter their eyes were put out, they were baniſhed, with all He is ba- 
their relations and adherents, Michael having reigned ſcarce niſhed. 
tour months. 

Hoc, now again veſted with the ſovereignty, recalled from 
exile ſuch as had ſerved her father and uncle. She had ſcarce 
r-:gned three months when, the people preſſing her to marry, 
inc recalled from baniſhment Conflantine, ſurnamed Monoma- Conſt an- 
was; and, having married him, cauſed him to be crowned #7 Mono- 
emperor. In the very beginning of Conſtantine's reign, Ma- mackusde- 


403, Whom Zoe, a few months before, had appointed com- clared em- 
N 4 ma.ver PEror. 
D. 1036 
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mander in chief of all the weſtern forces, revolted with the 
troops under his command, and, paikng into Bulgaria, was 
joined by the malcontents of that country. Stephen, why 
was fent againſt Maninces with a numerous army, was de— 
feated by him at the tirit onſet: but Afoniaces did not reap 
the fruit of his victory; for, a few days after, he was mur. 
dered by a perfon unknown, when his followers immediately 
| ſubmitted to the imperial general. 
The Ros The fame year the Ry/z appeared unexpectedly before Con- 
detcated, ftantinople with a mighty fleet; but, being defeated in the 
Streights, they were glad to renew their antient alliance with 
the empire. Upon their retreat, Conſtantine marched in per- 
ſon into the Eaſt, and recovered ſeveral cities which the Sq- 
racens had ſeized during the two late reigns, Mean while, 
Les Tornicius, a ncar relation of the emperor, who had been 
removed from his government of /b2r:ia, out of jealouſy, and 
ſhut up in a monaſtery, made his eſc2pe and aſſumed the pur- 
ple. Being well received at Adrianople, and joined there by 
great multicudes, he advanced to Conſtantinople and laid ſiege 
to that metropolis. The inhabitants, however, making a 
vigorous defence, he thought proper to retire; and, being 
ſoon after ſcized, his eyes were pulled out, and he was ba— 
niſhed to a remote iſland. | 3 
TheTuris A profound tranquility reigned the two following vears 
firſt in- throughout the provinces; but the year after, the Romans wee 
vade the invaded by a new enemy, ſcarce mentioned before in hiſtory, 
empire. but reſerved by Providence for the utter deſtruction of the em- 
pie. Theſe were the Tus, who, quitting their antient ha- 
bitations in the neighbourbood of Mount Carcaſus, ſettled 
about two hundred years before in the neighbourhood of Au- 
meniu Mlajon; where they continued an unknown and deſpi— 
cable people till the wars of the Saracens among themlelves 
gave them an opportunity of aggrandizing their nation. 
About eleven years before this period, the ſultan of Perfia, 
Who was at war with the ſultan of Babylon, reinforcing his 
army with three thouſand Turks from Armenia Major, under 
the command of Tangrolipix, gained a compleat victory over 
his enemy. As he refuſed, however, to allow the Turks to 
return home till the war was ended, they withdrew without 
nis jeave to the deſart of Carbonitis, and, being joined by ſe— 
veral diſcontented Perfrans, made inroads againſt the Sa- 
© racens. - 
Tangreli- The tultan of Perfia ſent an army of twenty thouſand men 
Pia, at the againſt them; but theſe being ſurpriſed: and - defeated by 
head of Jangrolibix, he marched himſelf againſt him at the head of a 
an army powerful army. In the engagement which enſuce, the ſultan 
of Jurte, was killed by a fall from his horſe; and all his troops ſubmit- 
ma ces ting to 7 wrgroiprx, proclaimed him king of Perſia. Tangroli— 
himſelf e, now maiter of Perfic, opened a paſſage for his country- 
walter of men into that kingdom, and then making war on the ſultan 


Tessa. Of Babylon, whom he flew in battle, he annexed his dominions 


t6 


— 
— 
»=y 


to his own. : c | / 
© 7.1415; but being repulſed by them with lots, he lent an 
amp of twenty thouſand men to attack Media, which one 
of his nephews told him was inhabited by women, meaning 
me Romans. Theſe Turks ravaged Media in a dreadful man- 
ner; but, 
tirely cut o 
fortune, ſen 
E thouſand ſtrong; 
country, laid ſiege to Arfza ; but, 
place, 


N Us 
: \ 


| ©2112 with great ſucceſs, which was owing to the avarice 
| of 
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He then made ſeveral expeditions againſt the 


being in the end drawn into an ambuth, were en- 


Myonemachus, on the other hand, employed himſelf in mak- 


ing preparations for oppofing him, when unexpectedly a war 
E broxe out between him and the Patzinace, a Scythian nation, 
E who, paſhng the Danube on the ice, invaded the Roman ter- 
FE ritcries with eight hundred thouſand men. Conftantine Aria- 
riss marched againſt them with all the troops in Macedon and 
Hilgaria; but, not thinking it ſafe to venture an engage- 
ment, watched their motions only for ſome time till he had 
received a reinforcement of twenty thouſand men; and, great 
multitudes of them having been ſwept off by the diſtempers 
which raged in their army, he attacked them on a ſudden, 
when they threw down their arms and ſubmitted. Great 
numbers of them were allowed to ſettle in the cities of By/- 
| garta; {ome returned to their own country; but Tyrach, their 
King, and one hundred and forty of the moſt noble amongſt 
theo, were ſent to Cor/tantinople, and, upon their embracing 
the Chriſtian religion, were raiſed to conſiderable employ- 
ments. | 


Zangrolipix, in the mean time, after ravaging Iberia, re- 


turned into Media,, and laid ſiege to Mantzichierta, a place 


defended by a numerous gatiſon, and fortified with a tripple 


wall and deep ditches. He continued the ſiege for upwards 
of thirty days, when he was obliged to retire with confider- 


"ble loſs. The ſprings following, he again ravaged Iberia 


with great barbarity ; but upon the imperialiſts approach, 
Founder 47:chorl Acoluthrs, he retired to Tauris, leaving, how- 


» y* 
- 4 3 
717 


thirty chouſand men, who infeſted the borders of the 


ff. Tanerelipix, nothing diſcouraged at this miſ- He en- 

t a new army into AZedia, near one hundred gages in a 
which, after laying waſte great part of the War with 
not being able to take the the Ro- 
they ſet in on fire and reduced it to athes. Of the in- mans. 

W + :i:ants one hundred and fifty thouſand are ſaid to have 
bperiſned either by the ſword or in the flames. Soon after this 
an obſtinate battle was fought between the Turks commanded 
by Abraham Halim, half brother to Tangrolipix, and the Ro- 
ane under Liparites. The latter gained the victory, but 
Iibarites was taken priſoner. Tangrolipix, however, 2 him 
at liberty without ranſom; and ſoon after ſent an ambaſſador 
to Conflantinsple, who arrocantly requiring the emperor to 
ſabmit to his maſter, was diſmilted by Monomachus with 
E ſcorn and driven out of the city. Tangrolipix no ſooner heard 
of the treatment his ambaſſador received, than he reſolved to 


renew the war. 
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of Monomachus. Theſe provinces had been exempted fe 
paying tribute, becauſe they had maintained forces at thz, 
own charge for their defence againſt the barbarians ; bu 
Monomachus exacting tribute from them, they were no lone: 
| in a condition to repulſe the enemy. J 

Death of About this time died the empreſs Zoe, and, ſoon after 

Monoma- the emperor himſelf, Theodora, a few days before his deat, 

chus. leaving him at the monaſtery of St. George, and returning 1 

A. D. 1049 Constantinople, where ſhe cauſed herſelf to be proclaimed en. 
preſs. He reigned twelve years and eight months, and, x. 
cording to ſome, died of the plague, which then raged x 
Conſtantinople ; but, according to others, he was cut off h. 
the gout, which he increaſed by his intemperance and d. 
baucheries. 

Theodora, The late emperor having named Nicephorus, who com. 
manded in Bulgaria, as his ſucceſſor, Theodora deprived u 
thoſe of their employments who had adviſed his promotion, 
Theodorus, the eunuch, being ſent by her with a coniiderable 
army into the Eaft, by his care and vigilance prevented the 
Turks from making inroads into the Ryman territories. The. 
eaora's impartial adminiitration of juſtice, her prudent choice 
of the great officers and miniſters of ſtate, and her grex 
moderation in the uſe of her authority, gained her the af. 
fections of her people, and the reſpect and eſteem of all fe. 
reign nations. But the happineſs which the empire enjoy 
under her was but of ſhort continuance ; for ſhe reigned on- 
ly an year and nine months, when ſhe was cut off by 

| leath. 

Michat! At the perſuaſion of her prime miniſter ſhe bequeathet the 

Stratioti= empire to Michael Stratioticus, a perſon advanced in year, 

- i ſuceeds and altogether ignorant of ſtate affairs, who, upon her death, 

Lecdora. was immediately proclaimed emperor.. Theodorus, coufit- 
german to the deceaſed emperor, however, laid claim to the 
empire, and in the evening moved with a great train through 
the moſt frequented ſtreets to the palace. Finding the gates 
ſhut, and well guarded, he went to the great church, bit 
the patriarch refuſing him admittance, he had recourte to 
the people, but without any effect. Being-now well ap- 
priſed that he could not ſucceed in his attempt, he took re- 
fuge in a church, but was ſoon dragged from thence, and 
baniſhed to Pergamus, where he ſoon after died. 

His im- Michael having thus ſuppreſſed the rebellion, ſuFcred the 

prudent eunuchs to govern without controul, and, at their initga- 

govern- tion, diſobliged moſt of the general officers of the ariny, d, 

ment. among the reſt, Iſaac Comnenus, and Anibuſtns Catacals. | 
former he d prived of his command in the army, and ne 
latter he removed from the government of frtiocy ; ut in 
ſame time conferring the command of the caſtern forces cd 
BHfryennius, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit. Ye 
2145 petitioning the emperor for his eſtate, which had vc 
conſiſcated in the late reign, and meeting wita a ſurly & 

nial 
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d fron E112], he reſolved to revolt; and imparting his deſign to Am- 
it tir buſtus; Comnenus, and other malcontents, they, at a private 
S 3 Vu Ineeting, choſe Anbuſlus for emperor ; but he declining the 
long dignity, on account of his great age, they next propoſed 
(annenus, Who accepted of their offer | 
ate, Wi After this they all departed from Con/tantinople to their ſe- 
deat, BW era poſts, where each of them was to promote the general 
18 design. Bryennius, having by his turbulent ſpirit provoked 
ed em. ſome officers againſt him, had his eyes pulled out, and was 
d, . ent a priſoner to Conſtantinopie. The other conſpirators, 
gel BH fearing a diſcovery, immediately ſent for Comnenus, who was 
"it br WW then at his houſe in Paphlagonia, and preſented him in the 
d imperial robes to the ſoldiery, by whom he was with uni- LaacCom- 
verſal conſent ſaluted emperor. Stratioticus, upon the news 7245 de- 
ono the revolt, aſſembled all the troops quartered in the Weſt, clared em- 
d ed gave the command of the army to Theodorus the eunuch, Petor. 
200. and Aaron Ducas, brother to the wife of Comnenus, an officer A. D. 1053 
abe of great experience in war. The two armies engaged in the 
i the E neighbourhood of Nice, where Comnenus gained a compleat 
'. victory. He ſoon after began his march for Conſtantinople, 
hoice WW but being met on the way by ambaſſadors from Stratioticus, 
dean agreement was concluded on the following terms: That 
© i LConnenus ſhould be declared Cz/ar ; that a full pardon 
%. Ghould be granted to all his foilowers ; and that ſuch of them 
. as enjoyed employments, ſhould be continued in them. 
be. Stratoticus, however, violating this agreement, Comnenus 
F :cvanced to Conflantingple, and when he was within a day's 
%, narch of the city, the ſenate, with the unanimous conſent 
ot the people, proclaimed him emperor, after which, the 
"2 | patriarch ſent ſome biſhops to Stratioticus, commanding him, 
in the name of the ſenate and people, to refign the imperial 
. dignity, and quit the palace, which he was forced to com- 
te | ply with, after he had reigned a little more than four years. 
50 Camnenus arriving the ſame evening, was next day crowned He is 
\ by the patriarch, whoſe nephews and relations he ſoon after crowned 
b preferred to the firſt employments in the ſtate, rewarding by the 
© 210 all others to whom he was chiefly indebted for his pro- patriarch, 


motion. As he found the exchequer quite drained, he loaded 


11 the people with heavy taxes, and at length fell upon the 
monaſteries, ſtripping them of the immenſe wealth with 
0 which they had been enriched by his predeceſſors. The 
WE [itriarch arrogantly threatening to pull the emperor down 
„from the throne, unleſs he reſtored to the monaſteries the 
' WF cfiates which he had unjuſtly feized, Commerus immediately 
* vaniſhed him, and raifed to the patriarchal ſee Conſtantine 


| Lichudes, Comnenus, in the beginning of the third year of 
bis reign, being ſeized with a violent diſtemper, and being 
| touched with remorſe, upon reflecting by what means he 
bad obtained the imperial dignity, voluntarily reſigned it, 
ada retiring to a monaſtery, there ſpent the remainder of his 
% in exerciſes of piety. Though he had ſeveral n 
| | an 
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and near relations of his own, yet he named for his ſc. 
ceſior Conſtantine Ducas, a perſon generally eſteemed the be 
qualified in the whole empire for ſo eminent a ftation. 


He reſigns Ducas was no ſooner crowned by the patriarch, than h. 


the em- applied himſelf with great diligence to the affairs of ſtat, 
pire to admiaiitred juſtice with the utmoſt impartiality, and bchayy 
Conſian- on all occaſions with the greateſt moderation. But his in. 
tine Du- ſatiable avarice darkened all his good qualities. He ch! 
Cas. rather to leave the frontiers naked, than to maintain the ne. 
A. D. 1057 ceſſary gariſons, which encouraged the Turks to extend the; 
conqueſts on all ſides. "The Uzians, a Scythian nation, al 
patiing the Danube, to the number of five hundred thoufan! 
men, ravaged the territories of the empire. Having defet- 
ed the Roman army that was ſent againſt them, they hl 
waſte all Thrace and Macedm, and afterwards ravaged Gr. 
The emperor, thinking to ſave expences, meanly ofterc: ty 
purchaſe a peace with rich prefents, and even offered to 
pay the barbarians an annual tribute. They, however, re. 
0 to hearken to any terms, he ordered a general faſt tn 
be obſerved throughout his dominions, and then marched out 
againit them with an handful of men. "The enemy, in the 
mean time, being greatly weakened, by a plague that bro 
out among them, were cut off by the WS: wüde 
His death country they had invaded. Conftantine was ſoon after cut of 
A.D.1063 by a violent diſtemper, after he had reigned five years 20 
fix months. He left the empire to his three ſons, Michas 
Andronicus, and Conjtantine ; but as they were yet vr 
young, he appointed their mother Fudocia regent quriiy 
their minority, after having required of her an oath never ty 

marry. | | 
Upon the death of Conſtantine, the Turks hearing that ti 
TheTuris empire u g2verned by a woman, broke with great vivjcne: 
invade the into A#1zgjo/11:min, Cilicia, and Cappudicia, the emprels being 
empue. in no chndttian to oppoie them, as the greateſt part of the 
army had been ditbanded by the late emperor. At the ſame 
time, a party of malcontents ſeditiouſly declaring that the 
preſent ſtate of the empire required a man of courage at the 


helm, hoping thereby to ſtir up the people to revolt, Lu. 


cia, who was aware cf their deſigns, reſolved to marry A 

mants Diogenes, 2 perion of a moſt beautiful aſpect, extraoi- 

dinary parts, and illuſtrious birth, whom ſhe had appointed 

commander in chief of all her forces. The empreſs, by 

pretending a deiire to marry the nephew of the patriarch, 

Romanus prevailed with him publicly to abſolve her from the oath ſoc 

Diogenes had taken, and to exhort her to take an huſhand. FEudz:19, 

procla'm- a icw days after, to the great diſappointment of the patit- 

e empe- arch, married Komanus Diogenes, who was thereupon pflo— 
for, claimed empcror. 

Remanus being a man of great activity and experience 

in war, immediately after his promotion, paſſed over into 

Ai with the few forces he could aſtemble, recruiting an 

inuring 
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W owns alſo ſubmitted to him; but upon the approach of win- 


enemy. The ſultan, however, received him with the great- he is ta- 


| ſpall have no occaſion to complain of your captivity; for I wil! net berty. 
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jnuring them on their march to the military diſcipline. 

Hearing that the Turks, after ſurpriſing and plundering Nez- 

grell, were retiring with a rich booty, he marched after 

tem with a choſen body of light troops, and attacking His ſuc- 
them on the third day while they were on their march, ea- ceſs a- 
ale routed them, and recovered the booty. He then pur- gainſt the 
E 12d his march to Aleppo, which he re-took, together with ZTarks, 
Fierabolis, where he built a ſtrong caſtle. Several other 
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ter he returned to Cilicia, and thence to Conſlantinople. The 
Juri, during his abſence, defeated Philaretus, who had been 
leit to guard the banks of the Euphrates, and advancing in- 
to Cilicia facked Iconium, the moſt rich and populous city of 
that province, upon which intelligence the emperor left Con- 
E /antinople in the ſpring, and marched into the Eaſt. The 
Juli retired upon his approach, but were defeated in the 

l plains of Tarſus by the Armenians, who ſtripped them both 

of their baggage and the booty they had taken. 

| The emperor having ſettled the affairs of the eaſtern pro- 

vinces, returned before winter to Con/tantingple ; but a few 

months after, he marched again into Afia, at the head of a 
conſiderable army. When the two armies drew near, Axan, 

the ſon and ſucceſſor of Tangrelipix, obſerving the diſpoſition 

and number of the emperor's forces, ſent ambaſſadors to 

| R:manus with propofals for a laſting and honourable peace ; He rejeQs 
which being rejected by the emperor with diſdain, a battle the pro- 
followed ſoon after. The event of the battle continued poſals of 
doubtful during the whole day, and the emperor towards the ſultan, 
the evening, retreated with his army in good order towards 

his camp: but Andronicus, nephew to the late emperor Con- 

| /fanttne, who hated Romans, crying out, that the emperor 

| was put to flight, and at the ſame time turning about his 

horſe, threw the whole army into confuſion. The emperor 

ad his utmoſt to rally his men; but being wounded, and 

his horſe killed under him, he was taken priſoner by the by whom 
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eſt humanity, and embracing him tenderly, ſaid, Grieve ken pri- 
» . 7 
not, noble emperor, at your znis fortune; for ſuch is the chance of ſoner, and 


war, ſometimes overwhelming ene, and ſometimes anther : you ſet at li- 


** 


uſe you as my priſoner, but as an emperor. He accordingly lodg- 

ed him in a royal pavilion, with attendants and an equipage 

ſuitable to his quality, and diſcharged ſuch priſoners as ne 

deſired. The emperor, in a few days, agreeing to a perpe- 

tual peace, was diſmiſſed by the ſultan with the greatett 

marks of honour imaginable. Roamanus, before he reachec 
Canſlantinopl-, being informed that a party in that metropo- Aae! 
lis, headed by Fehr, the brother of Conſlantine Ducas, had Duca; 
ut up Eedocia in a monaſtery, and proclaimed her eldeſt proclaim- 
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fon, ;chael Nucas, emperor, immediately fortined himſelf ed empe- 
in a Frong caſtle, where he hoped ſoon to be joined by his ror. 
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friends and ſoldiers. John, however, having aſſumed the a. 
miniſtration, ſent his ſon Andronicus againſt him with: 
ſtrong body of troops. Andronicus defeating the force 
of Romanus, forced him to ſurrender, and carried him ind 
Phrygia, where he fell dangerouſly ill, being, as was ſuppo- 
Romanus ſed, ſecretly poiſoned. Notwithſtanding his illneſs, 7 
dies, ordered his eyes to be pulled out, which was done with ſuch 
A. D. 1067 cruelty, that he died ſoon after in the iſland Prata, having 
reigned three years and eight months. j 

Iichael Ducas, who was now acknowledged emperor, be. 
ing an unactive prince, his uncle 7%n governed at pleaſure 
baniſhing thoſe who gave him the leaſt umbrage, and pre. 
ferring ſuch only as had been inſtrumental in the late n. 

volution. | 83h 
The em- Mean while, Axan, upon hearing of the unhappy fate 9 
pire inva- Romanus, reſolved to revenge his death, and broke into the 
ded by the empire, with a deſign to hold whatever he ſhould conquer. 
Turks. Iſaac Commenus, the imperial general, and ſon to the late 
emperor of that name, gained at firſt ſome advantages over 
the infidels, but, in a general engagement, was intirely de. 
feated and taken priſoner. ohn Ducas, the emperor's uncle, 
marched with another army againſt them; but when he wa 
in a fair way of checking their progreſs, Ruſelius, or Urje 
Ruſelius lius, a native of Gaul, revolted with the troops of his own 
revolts. nation under his command, and aſſuming the title of em- 
eror reduced ſeveral cities in Phrygia and Cappadocia. Jalu 
eing obliged to turn his arms againſt him, the Turdi, in 
the mean time, extended their conqueſts. Ruſelius totally 
defeated the imperial troops, and took 7h priſoner ; but 
reflecting on the danger of the empire from the Tur#s, he 
not only releaſed John, but acted in conjunction with him 
againſt the common enemy. They were both defcated and 
taken priſoners by Axan, who was nevertheleſs diverted from 
purſuing his conqueſts by the revolt of Cutlu Moſes, couln 
to the late ſultan Tangrolipix. While the two Turkiſh com- 
petitors were upon the point of riſking an engagement, an 
accommodation was effected between them by the kalif of 
Balylon, who, though ſtripped of his temporal juriſdiction, | 
was {till regarded as the ſucceſſor of their great prophet. It 
was agreed, that Axan ſhould enjoy undiſturbed the monar- 
chy lately erected by Tangrolipiæx, and that Cutl Moſes and 
his family ſhould quietly poſſeſs the provinces of the empire 

| that he or his ſucceſſors ſhould conquer. 

TheTuris Cutlu Moſes, after this agreement, being aſſiſted by Aran, 
conquer invaded the empire, and, in this and the following reign, 
great part made himſelf maſter of all Media, Lycamia, Cappadocia, and 
of Aa PBithynia, fixing the ſeat of his empire at Nice, in the latter 
Miner. province. The progreſs of the Turks in Alia was forwarded 
by a ſecond volt of Ruſelius, who, though reſtored to fi- 


vour, again aſſumed the title of emperor, and _ en- 


tered into an an alliance with the infidels. he uſurper 


being powerfully ſupported by them, defeated ſeveral imp 
| 6-0 
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nal generals, but was at length reduced to ſuch ſtraits by 
l:x1us Comnenus, that he was obliged to take refuge in the 
gominions of the ſultan. Alexius, however, by a large ſum, 
prevailed on the Turkiſh commander in thoſe parts to ſeize 
on Ruſclius, and ſend him in chains to Amaſia, whence he 
was conveyed to Constantinople. The rebels immediately 
ſubmitting, and ſurrendering their cities and ſtrong holds, 
Alexius returned to the imperial city, which he found highl 


Hlidatisfied with the emperor's conduct, and grievouſly af- 
ficted with a famine. | 


The general diſcontent encouraged Nicephorus Botoniates, 


E cho commanded the forces in Aſia, to revolt, and to enter 
into an alliance with the Turks, upon whom he had been 
ſent to make war. . 8 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in 
depending on the affection of the ſoldiers, whom he had ob- 
iged by his liberality, was proper to march ftrait to Con- 
© /antinople. Michael, fully convinced: ' 

| oppoſe either of the competitors, reſigned the empire, and 
E retiring into a monaſtery, took holy orders, and was ſoon 
after raiſed to the ſee of Epheſus. 


and fix months. 


At the ſame time, Nicephorus Bryennius 
yrrachium, and 


that he was not able to 


Upon his reſignation, Botoniates being crowned in Con/tan- 


tape, immediately diſpatched Aexius Comnenus to oppoſe 
Brjennius. The two armies engaging near Calaura in Thrace, 
Abexius, after a long and obſtinate battle, gained a compleat 
victory. Bryennius in the action gave extraordinary proofs of 
bis perſonal valour ; but being purſued cloſe by the empe- 
| ror's forces, had the misfortune to fall into their hands. 
| When Alexius was upon his return to Conſtantinople with 
| Bryennius, he was met by Borilus, with orders to deliver up 
bis priſoner to him, and to march back againſt Baſilacius, 
who havin 


| ſurpriſed Theſſalonica. | 


aſſumed the title of emperor at Dyrrachium, had 


Alexins having drawn his army from their winter quarters, 


| marched againit the uſurper, who attacked the imperial 


camp in the night; but Alexius having had notice of his de- 


1 Iign, received him ſo briſkly, that his forces were ſoon put 
do flight, and he obliged to throw himſelf into The//alonica. 


Having rejected the advantageous offers made him by 4/x- 


uc, he prepared to defend the place to the laſt extremity ; 


but the inhabitants, dreading the emperor's reſentment, 
opened their gates to Alexius. Baſilacius retiring into the 
caſtle, defended the place with incredible bravery; but being 


at length betrayed by his own men, he was ſent to Conſtan- 


tinaple, and confined to a monaſtery, after his eyes were 
pulled out. 

Though Botoniates had married Mary, the wife of the late 
emperor Michael, who had a fon named Constantine by her 
artt huſband, yet he was prevailed upon by his favourites to 


name Synademus for his ſucceſſor, a youth of uncommon 
Parts. 


Nicepho- 
rus Botont- 
ates and 
Bryennius 
revolt. 


Michael 


reſigns. 


e had reigned ſix years A. B. 1074 


Betoniates 
crowned 
emperor. 


B aftlacins 
revolts. 
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parts. The empreſs, provoked againſt the emperor, diſchoſa 

The Come the whole to Alexius Commnenus and his brother Iſaac, yk, 

neni re- had recovered his liberty. The two brothers promiſed jy, 

ſolve to their afſiſtance; but being informed that the favourites begg 

depoſe the to be jealous of the intimacy between them and the empre; 

emperor. fied with Pacurianus, an officer of great experience in wy 

to the army, which then Jay encamped on the confines 9 

Thrace. Upon their arrival, having acquainted the chief gc. 

ficers of the army with their deſign of making a new em. 

peror, a council was ſummoned, and, aſter ſome deliher;. 

Alexizs tion, Alexius was unanimouſly choſen emperor by the why: 

faluted army, which he led to Con/tantinople without lots of time, 

emperor. being received with joyful acclamations in all the citics thrg 

which he paſſed. The inhabitants of Conſtantinople, awel 

by the troops of Botonzates, ſhut their gates againſt him; 

but an officer, who had the charge of one of the quarters 

the city, admitted part of his forces, who opened the gates 

to the reſt. As Al-xius's army was compoled of barbarian; 

as well as Chriſtians, the unhappy city was plundered, and 

even the churches and monaſteries were ſtripped of all their 

wealth and ornaments. The fleet then riding in the har— 

bour of Conſtantinople, being prevailed upon to declare for 

Alexius, Botoniates ſeeing himſelf abandoned by all, offered to 

treat with him. Though Al:x:as ſeemed willing to hearken 

to terms, yet his friends inſiſted that Botonzates ſhould re- 

ſign, which the patriarch prevailing upon him to agree to, 

Botoniates he quitted the palace, and retired to a monaſtery, where he 

reſigns. took the religious habit, aiter he had reigned two years and 
ten months. 

Alexius being proclaimed emperor by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the ſenate and people, was folemnly crowned by the 
patriarch. His firit care was to reward thoſe who had been 
inſtrumental in his promotion, conferring on them the chief 
employments in the ſtate, and even inventing new honour 
and dignities to gratify them. Conſtantine Ducas, the fon of 
the late emperor Michael, was ſuffered to wear an imperial 
crown, and to appear with the other enſigns of ſovereignty. 
Alexius, to appeale the reſentment of the clergy and people, 
who had taken offence at the barbarities committed by hi 
troops, reſolved to make an open confeſion, and undergo 3 
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in the attire of a penitent, and the patriarch injoining him, 
and all his relations and adherents, to faſt, to lie upon the 
ground, and to practiſe ſeveral other auſterities, for the ſpace 
of forty days, no one performed the injunctions more chear— 
fully than the emperor, who. profeſſed to be touched with 
remorte for the crimes of his followers, 
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Alexius His penance being finithed, Alexius made preparations 
Comnenus with great diligence for oppoſing the Turks. The warlike 
puts a preparations. that were carrying on in the empire, alarming 


ſtop to the Solyman, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Cuiiu Maſes, he 5 . 
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| ambitious than enterpriſing. 


had gained ſeveral advantages over the enemy, he was glad 
to accept of them, upon certain advice that Robert Guif= 
card, duke of Puglia and Calabria, was making great pre- 
parations in the Weſt. Robert was the ſon of Tancred, lord 
| of Hatueville in Normandy, and having left France with two 
of his brothers, and a few of his countrymen, had conquered 


| Puzlia and Calabria from the Saracens, and acquired great 


renown for his bravery. His daughter, ſome years before, 


having been betrothed to Conſtantine Ducas, Michael, when 
| driven from the throne by Botonzates, had implored his pro- 
| tection. Robert eſpouſed his cauſe, and even when Alexius 
ſucceeded to the throne, made great preparations for an 
| expedition againſt Conſtantinople, with a deſign, as many be- 


lieved, of ſeizing the empire for himſelf, as he was no leſs 


Robert landing at Buthrotum in Epire, made himſelf maſter His do- 
of that place, while his ſon Boemund, with part of the ar- minions 


my, reduced Aulon, a celebrated city in the country now attacked 

called Albania. "The Normans next inveſted Dyrrachium by by Robert 
| ſea and land; but the place was defended with great brave- Gui/card. 
ry by George Palzologus ; and the Venetians having in the A. D. 1080 


mean time entered into an alliance with Alexius, attacked 


and defeated the Norman fleet under the command of Boe- 
| nund. After the naval victory, the Venetians fell upon the 
| beliegers, and having burnt and deſtroyed their engines, re- 
| turned to their ſhips loaded with booty. The Venetians 
| blocking up the ſea, a great famine prevailed among the be- 
| fiegers, and being attended by a peſtilential diſtemper, ſwept 
off ten thouſand of them in three months. 


Guiſcard, however, ſtil] perſevering in his enterprize, and 


having found means to ſupply his army with proviſions from 
| ltaly, Palæologus earneſtly ſollicited the emperor to think of 
| relieving the place. Alexius accordingly marched thither in 
| perſon, and encamping within view of the enemy, called a 
| council of war, in which it was reſolved, though contrary to 
the opinion of the moſt experienced officers, to riſk a gene- 


ral * png ö 
The Romans, after an obſtinate diſpute, were routed with The em- 


| great ſlaughter, and the emperor, who, according to the peror de- 
| account of his daughter Anne Comnena, was the laſt that feared by 
| fled, with great difficulty made his eſcape to Achris, leaving the Ner- 
| the enemy maſter of his camp, and the whole baggage of the ane, 
army. After this victory, Dyrrachium ſubmitting to Robert, | 
he put his troops into winter quarters, with a deſign to pur- 


ſue his conqueſts early in the ſpring. | 


Alexius, in the mean time, raiſed new troops with the ut- 


| moſt diligence, and as the exchequer was quite exhauſted, 
ſeized on the wealth of the churches and monaſteries, which 
| gave great offence to the clergy, and had like to have occa- 


Vol. V. N ſioned 
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baſadors to Con/lantinople with overtures for a laſting peace. progreſsof 
Though Alexius rejected theſe offers at firſt, yet, after he the Turks. 
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who gain 
a ſecond 
victory. 


They lay 
aſide their 
deſigns 
upon the 
empire. 


The em- 
peror's ar- 
my de- 
feated by 
the Scy- 
thians.. 
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honed dreadful diſturbances in the imperial city. He a 
entered into an alliance with Henry, emperor of German, 
who, in conſequence of the treaty, invaded the territorie, 
of Robert in Haly ; but Robert appointing his ſon Boeiund 
his lieutenant in the Eaſt, returned to /ta/y, and ſoon droyy 
Henry from thence. Beemund, in the mean time, reduce 
ſeveral places in 7/ly7:cum and having defeated Alexius in two 
pitched battles, entered The//aly, and fat down before Ly. 
7i//a, which was gallantly defended till it was relieved by 
tie emperor. Alexins, ſoon after his arrival, drew a ＋ 


party of Normans into an ambuſcade, and cut them all off, 


However, in a general battle that was fought a few day 
after, Boemund had the advantage; but as his troops muti- 
nied on account of the arrears that were due to them, he 
was obliged to repair to his father in /zal/. . 
Alexins, after his departure, recovered ſeveral cities; and 
his allies, the Venetians, in the mean time, defeated Robert in 
two ſucceſſive battles. But being ſurpriſed ſoon after by the 
Normans, they were defeated with the loſs almoſt of their 
whole navy. The Venetians equipping a ſecond fleet, and 
being joined by that of the emperor, ſurpriſed the Norman; 
off Buthrotum, and ſunk moſt of their ſhips. Robert ſtill 
reſolved to proſecute the war with the utmoſt ardor; but, 
in the mean time, being ſeized with a fever, he died in the 
Hand of Cephalenio, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age. 
Roger, his ſon and ſucceſſor, not thinking it adviſeable to 
purſue ſo dangerous and expentive a war, recalled his troops, 
ſo that Dyrrachium, and the other conqueſts of the Normans | 
in Illyricum, were again united to the empire. 
This war was ſcarce ended, when the Scythians paſting the 
Danube, laid waſte great part of Thrace, The emperor dil- 
atched againſt them Pacurianus and Brunas, who were 
Lock ſlain by the barbarians, with the __ part of their 
army. Another army was ſent againit them, under the 
command of Talicius, who routed the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philippopolis, and obliged them to retire in 
great confuſion. They returned, however, the ſpring fol— 
lowing, when the emperor marched againſt them in perſon, 
but was defeated by them with great loſs. Mean while, the 
Turks, finding the main ſtrength of the empire employed 
againſt the Scythians, renewed hoſtilities, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral conſiderable places in la, and, 
among the reſt, of Clazomene, Phocæa, Miiylene, IMethymna, 
and the iſland of Chios. The emperor having ſent part of 
his forces into the Eaſt, under the conduct of Fohn Ducas, 
brother to the empreſs, led the reſt, reinforced with new 
levies, againſt the Scythians, by whom he was again defeated 
with great Joſs, being betrayed by one Neantzes, a Scythian, 
who had deſerted to him in the beginning of the war, and 
fled back to his countrymen. in the heat of the battle. 
Alexius, however not long aſter, gained a confiderable ad- 
| | vantage 


w 
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vantage over them, and, the year following, having routed 
them in a general battle, cut them almoſt all off. 

he emperor now reſolved to march in perſon againſt the 
Jure, with whom Jahr Ducas had often fought with various 
ſucceſs. Tznchas, a leaving man among the Turks, having 
made himſelf maſter of & myrna, Milylene, and ſeveral other 
laces, had erected a new principaiity, independant of the 
ſultan, and haraſſed the neighbouring countries with fre- 
quent incurſions. The Romans having cloſely beſieged A- 
Hlene, Fohi Ducas, who cominanded the land army, drew 


179 


Tznchas to an engagement, and gave him a total overthrow ; Diſſenti- 


in conſequence of which, 7zachas agreed to deliver up Mity- onsamong 
/-1e entire to the Romans, on condition that he was allowed the Turks: 


to retire to Snyrna. As he, however, violated this capicu- 
lation, Delaſſenus, the Raman admiral, attacked and routed 
him in his retreat. Tzachas afterwards made an attempt up- 
on Zbydos 5 but while the Romans cut oft his ſupplies by ſea, 
he was unexpectelly attacked at land by the ſultan, to whom 


he choſe to ſubmit. Though he had married the ſultan's 


daughter, yet that prince, ſoon after he had him in his pow- 
er, Cauſed him to be murdered. | 


A few years after, the Scythians, at the inſtigation of an The Scy⸗ 
impoſtor, who pretended to be Les, the eldeit fon of the thians a- 
hate emperor Romanus Diogenes, reſolved, in his behalf, to gain at- 
renew the war againſt Alesis. The emperor having received tack the 
carly intelligence of their deſign, viiited the borders in per- empire. 
ſon, and having ſupplicd the frontier towns with whatever A. D. 1093 


was necefiary for their defence, repaired to the city of Aucbi- 
aus, on the Huxine fea. The barbarians at length paſſing 
the Danube, cauſed the impoſtor to be proclaimed emveror 
in ſeveral towns taat had ſubmitted to them, and advanced 
with long marches again{t Anchialus. Alexius, before their 
arrival, having entrenched his army on an eminence near 
that city, the barbarians, after having viewed his camp for 
three days, thought it adviſeable to draw off, and directed 
their march for Adfianople, which the impoſtor perſuaded 
them would ſurrender upon their approach. The governor, 
however, contrary to their expectation, made a molt vigo- 
rous reſiſtance; and, after they had continued ſeven weeks 


before the place, they ſeemed inclined to abandon the enter- 


priſe. The impoſtor, however, encouraging them to purſue 
the ſiege, the city was reduced to the greateſt extremities, 
and in all probability would have been taken, had not an 


officer, by name Alacaſeus, preſerved it by the following 4riang. 
iratagem, Having disfigured his face, and mangled his % pre- 


Fs, 


whole body in a cruel manner, he fled in that condition to ferved 


the impoſtor, and pretending that on account of his attach- from them 
ment to him, he had been thus inhumanly treated by Alexius, by a ſtra- 
he by this feigned ſtory acquired his confidence. Soon after tagem. 


he conducted him to a cattle, which he pretended he had 
pevatled on the governor to ſurrender to him. The im- 
N 3 poſter 
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poſtor was accordingly admitted into the caſtle, with a fey 
Scythians ; but after they had drank to exceſs, they were 
ſeized, and loaded with irons. AHlexius, upon receiving in— 
telligence of what had happened, fell upon the Scythians, 
and put them to flight, with conſiderable Joſs. They re. 
turned, however, the year following; but being overthrow. 
in two general engagements, they ſued for peace, which 
was concluded on the emperor's own terms. 

The be- Alexius, ſoon after his return to Conſtantinople, was inform. 
ginning of ed that the weſtern Chriſtians were making great prepara 
the Cru- tions for the recovery of the Holy Land, at that time pof. 
ſades. ſeſſed by the Turks and Saracens. About two years before, 
A. D. 1093 one Peter, an hermit, and native of Amiens in Picard), ac. 
cording to the devotion of thoſe times, went on a pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem, and obſerving the cruel uſage the Chriſtians in 
Aja, Syria, and Pale/tine met with from the infidels, who 
were maſters of thoſe countries, he deliberated firſt with 
himſelf, and afterwards with Simon, patriarch of Feruſalen, 
about the means of reſcuing them from the tyranny under 
which they groaned. As it was in vain to look for aſſiſtance 
from the eaſtern empire, which was now almoſt entirely ex. 
hauſted, they agreed to ſollicit the weſtern princes to enter 
into a league for the recovery of the Holy Land. Accord- 
ingly, Peter having received prefling letters from the patri- 
arch, and the grand maſter of the hoſpitallers, came to Rin, 
and delivering the letters to Pope Urban II. found that he 
greatly reliſhed the undertaking. He afterwards with great 
zeal travelled from kingdom to kingdom, and ſoon inſpired 
both princes and people with an ardent defire of recovering 
the Holy Land out of the hands of the infidels. The holy 
expedition being accordingly publiſhed by the pope, with 
large indulgencies, both temporal and ſpiritual, to thoſe 
who ſhould engage in it, great multitudes immediately in- 
liſted, who, from the red croſſes which, as a mark of diltinc- 
tion, they wore on their breaſts, were called Cruſaders. Of 
theſe no fewer than three hundred thouſand men are ſaid to 
have taken arms, of whom the chief commanders were 
Hugh, brother to Philip I. king of France; Robert, duke of 
Normandy; Nobert, earl of 'Flanders; Raymond of Tholbuſe; 
Godfrey, of Bouillon, with his brothers Baldwin and Euſtace; 
Stephen de Valois, earl of Chartres; Boemund, prince of Ja- 

rants ; and Peter the hermit. 850 | 
Peter che Peter being followed by upwards of forty thouſand men, 
Hermit in the ſpring of the year 1096, began his march for Conſlan- 
begins the tinople through Germany and Hungary ; but his troops ob- 
expediti- ſerving no diſcipline, many of them were cut off by the 
on. Hungarians, whom they had plundered. Upon his arrival 
at Cor/tantinople, he was received with great marks of friend- 
ſhip and kindneſs by Alex/us, who was nevertheleſs greatly 
alarmed at the expedition: for though he believed the com- 
mon people might act upon principles of religion, yet he could 
| | not 
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not perſuade himſelf that princes would leave their domini- 
ons, and engage in ſo hazardous an undertaking on the 
| me motives. He furniſhed all manner of proviſions to 
Peter's army, who thereupon paſled the Straits, and march- 
ing into Bithynia, encamped not far from the city of Nice. 

1 Long after, Godfrey of Bouillon arriving at PVilippepolis, 
| with ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy thouſand foot, diſ- 
patched an ambaſſador to Alexius, to demand the liberty of 
Hugh, brother to the king of France, who having been d11- 
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ven by a ſtorm into Dyrrachium, was ſent a priſoner to Con- 4 
tantinaple. The emperor refuſing, under various pretences, b 
to ſet his priſoner at liberty, Godfrey advanced againſt Con- 1 


Hantinople in a hoſtile manner, which obliged Aleaius to com- 
ply with his demand. As the emperor, however, neglected 1 
to ſupply Godfrey's troops with proviſions, contrary to his 4 
promiſe, Godfrey ravaged the country to the very gates of #4 
Conſtantinople, which obliged the emperor to enter into an N 
alliance with him. After ſeveral conferences and warm diſ- An agree- 
putes, it was agreed, that Alexius, during the expedition, ment be- 
ſhould aſſiſt the Cruſaders with all his forces, and treat them tween the 
on all occaſions as his friends and allies. They, on the emperor 
other hand, were to reſtore to the empire ſuch provinces and and the 
cities as they ſhould recover out of the hands of the Turks Cruſaders. 
and Saracens. The other princes ſoon after arriving by dif- 
ferent ways, at the head of powerful armies, were all re- | 
ceived by the emperor with the greateſt marks of eſteem and iP 
affection. The forces, after a ſhort ſtay at Conſtantinople, 1 
paſſed the Baſphorus, with a deſign to advance to Nice. A 
Mean while, the army commanded by Peter the hermit, 
depoſed Gautier, ſurnamed The Meyleſs, who was next in 
command to Peter, and advanced Raymond, a German of 
reat proweſs, in his room. After this, the Germans and 
Italians ſeparating from the French, encamped apart, and 
the infidels taking advantage of their diſſentions, ſurprized 
them at different times, and cut them all off, except three 
thouſand, who took refuge with Peter in Cinite, where they 
defended themſelves till the arrival of Godfrey, with whom 
they marched to the ſiege of Nice, the imperial ſeat of the 
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4 ſultan So/yman, Both the beſiegers and the beſieged acted 
hs with great vigour, and Sohman, who had poſted himſelf with 
a numerous army among the mountains, attempted twice to 
1 raiſe the ſiege. Alexius, who aſſiſted in perſon at the enter- 7 
. priſe, having cut off the ſupplies which the beſieged received Ace fur- 9 
I by the lake Aſcanius, and at the ſame time made the gariſon rendered 1 
- great promiſes, if they would ſurrender the place to him, io the 3 
F and not to the weſtern princes, he at length obtained his Chriſtians | 
: end, and the city was delivered up to his licutenant. A. D. 1097 1 
„ After the reduction of Nice, the princes ry their leave 1 
cf the emperor, of whom they now entertained great dit- ö 4 


truſt, bent their march towards Syria, dividing their army 
into two bodies. Beemund, who marched firſt, was ſuddenly f 
| | | N 3 | atiacked [ 
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attacked by S9/yman, at the head of ſixty thouſand Th; be 
- 2 5 5 - » ” - * 
»ut HZugb coming ſeaſonably to his relief with thirty thou- be 


| ſand men, the enemy was defeated, with the Joſs of fry e 
who maze tnouſand men. Upon this victory, Anizech in Piſidia, Ins. fe 
tem- zu in Cilicia, Heraclea, and ſeveral other places, ſurrender. 
elves ing to the Ohriſtian princes, they paſied Mount Taunus, and 


” wap 


maſters of e 0 | 
Antiich,, being itrongly gariſoned and fortificd, held out till the thid WW i: 
end ſeve- of une, when one Fyrrhus, who, to fave his eſtate, had, in | 


place was taken, yet on che 27th of June he ventured an en- 
gagement, when he was defeated, with the lofs of one hun— 
dred thouſand men, partly killed, and partly taken priſoners, 

the Chriſtians loſing oniy four thouſand two hundred men. 
A war be- As MAizxins had not kept. up to the terms of agrecment 
tween A. concluded at Coſtautinople, the Chriſtian princes proclaimed 
Exins and Bremund prince of Antiech. The empetor at this time had a 
Beemnd, juſt excuſe for not joining the weſtern princes ; for Tanri- 
A.D.ogg permes, a 7 urfiſh pirate, having reduced, the iſlands of NH 
and Chios, and ſeized Smyrna and At heſus, infeſted the coaſts 
of the empire. Micxins ſent a confider ble fleet and army 
againſt him; and the Remans having deſented Tongriper ne, 
with great ſlaughter, recovered Smyrna, Ephfus, Philade!thio, 
Lavdicen, and other maritime cities of gitet importance. 
The emperor, clated with his ſuccgts 243inft the Twr le, ſent 
aft nahLadors to Promimd, requiring bin to deliver up Artic; 
but Doorn, inficad of conrpliying with this demand, cl:im- 
ed the city of Loo4:cen, us prince of Autioch, and tovk poſ- 
efron of it, and feviral other ſtrong holds in Citi, be- 
longing to the emperor, by force. Lo levenge theſe hoſti- 
I:irivs, AHlexius ſent out a powerſul fleet, under the commend 
of Talicius, who meeting with that of the weſtern princes, 
which was ſailing with ſupplics for the Crufaders, gave then 
a total overtirow near Kiodes, The greateſt part of bis 
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| be burnt in the fight of the whole army. The gariſon, 
however, making a vigorous defence, the beſiegers were 30! 
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reduced to the greateſt difficulties, ſo that Boeemund was 
forced to conclude a peace. : 3 | 
Alxins being diſengaged from this war, marched in perſon 
aguinſt the Turks, and coming up with them in the neigh- 
bourhond of Nice, gave them a total overthrow. The fol- 
"wing year they were alſo defeated in ſeveral ſuccefiive bat- 
tles by the emperor's lieutenants, Aliiis hiniſeif being pre- 
vented by the gout and other diſtempers from heading his 
army in perſon. The Turks, diſheartened with the great 
loſes they had ſuſtained, ſent to ſue for peace, which being 
granted them by the emperor, he thenceforth ſpent the re- 
maining part of his life in ſtriving to heal the diviſions Which 
at that time rent the Gres church. Being ſeized with a „ 
violent cold, he named his fon Fohn for his ſuegeſſor, and 410 
died in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign. The Cree An 
hiſtorians, eſpecially Aune Comnena, paint him as the beſt of 1114 
priaces ; but thoſe who have Written the hiſtory of the holy 
war, repreſent him as the worſt ; doubtleſs, becauſe he en- 
deavoured in many inſtances to thwart the deſigns of the 
Cruſaders. | It is on all hands agreed, that he was. a man of 
great addreſs and penetration, endowed with uncommon 
parts, and the beſt ſtateſman of his time. | oy 
Aune, the daughter of Alexins, having in vain endeavoured John 
to perſuade her father to bequeath the empire to her huſpand Cο. 
Bryennius, formed a conſpiracy againſt her brother, with a 
deſign to denoſe him: but the plot being diſcovered, the con- 
ſpirators were immediately ſeized, tried, and convicted The 
rood-natured emperor puniſhed them only by confiſcating 
their eſtates, which he ſoon after reſtored to them, receiving 
them anew into his favour. After this, he removed from 
court fuch as he had reaſon to ſuſpect, appointing none to 
ſucceed them, but perſons of _ known probity, and dittin- 


* 


The Turks, in the ſecond year of his reign, breaking into 14 
Phryzia, he marched againſt them in perſon, overthrew with the 
them in ſeveral engagements, and having recovered ſuch ci- 
ties as they had taken in Cilicia, took Saæxopolis, a ſtrong city 


Turks, 


in Pamphilia. The infidels, alarmed. at the ſucceſs that at- 
tended his arms, ſued for peace, which was granted them * 
by the emperor. Soon after his return to Conffantimople, 9 
news being brought him that the Scythians had made an ir- 1 
ruption into Thrace, the emperor led the flower of his army 1 
againſt them, and falling unexpectedly upon them, cut A 
great numbers of them in pieces, took: many priſoners, and 9 
obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves beyond the Danube. He 1 
afterwards defeated the Servii, and then turned his arms %ervzans, 4 
againſt the Hunns, whom he drove beyond the Danube with and Hunns 14 
great ſlaughter. The emperor crofling that river after them, * 
carried the war into their own country, and having taken 1 
ſeveral {| 
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ſeveral of their ſtrong holds, forced them to conclude 3 
peace on his own terms. 
While the emperor was thus employed in Europe, the 
Turks renewed their hoſtilities, and made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral cities in Galatia and Cilicia. Fohn, upon his re- 
turn to Conſtantinople, repoſed his troops only a few days, 
He reco- and then marched into the Eaſt, where he ſoon made him. 
vers Ar- ſelf maſter of all Armenia. In his return home he was re. 
menia. conciled to his brother /aac, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, having taken ſome diſguſt, had fled to the Turks, and 
aſſiſted them with his advice in all their undertakings againſt 
the Chriſtians. The emperor having ſpent three years in 
the Eaſt, and recovered from the Turks the ſeveral cities and 
ſtrong holds which they had lately taken, returned to Con- 
ftantinople, where he was received with the greateſt demon- 
{trations of joy. 
A few years after, he reſolved to return once more into 
the Eaft, and began his march, attended by his three ſons, 
Alexius, Andronicus, and Mlaanuel; but ſoon after he had leſt 
Conſtantinople, his two eldeſt ſons died in the prime of their 
years, leaving their father in the deepeſt affliction. He, 
He at- however continued his march, and upon his approach to 
tempts to Antioch, acquainted the inhabitants with his arrival, hoping 
get poſ- that they would joyfully ſubmit to him. "Though they ſent 
ſeſſion of ſome of their chief men to meet him, yet they refuted to 
Antioch, admit him within the gates, till he had ſolemnly ſworn he 
would attempt no innovaiion, and. quietly depart, after a 
ſhort ſtay in the city. This unexpected attachment of the 
inhabitants to the Latins ſo irritated him, that he ordered the 
ſoldiers, at his departure, to plunder the ſuburbs. From An- 
iioch he bent his march to Cilicia, where, while he was one 


day hunting, he accidentally wounded himſelf in the hand 


His death with a poiſoned arrow, which ſoon after occaſioned his 
A.D.1039 death, after he had reigned twenty-four years and eight 
months. It is obſervable of him, that he put none to death 
during the whole time of his reign, whence he was no lels 
beloved by his ſubjects on account of his humanity and 
good-nature, than feared by his enemies on account of his 

courage and ſucceſs in war. | 
Manuel Manuel, the youngeſt ſon of the emperor, having been 
Commenus, recommended by his father as his ſucceſſor, was according- 
ly proclaimed upon his death, and immediately ſent to 
Conflantinople and ſecured his elder brother //aac, Jeſt he 
ſhould raife diſturbances. The emperor, after his corona- 
tion, ſet his brother //aac at liberty, upon his promiſing to 
attempt no innovations. He then marched againſt the 
Turks, and having recovered from them ſeveral places in 
Phrygia, ſat down before Iconium, but was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege. Upon his return to Conſtantinople he married Ger- 
trude, tiſter-in-law to Conrade, the German emperor, a moſt 
| excellent 
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He alſo took an 
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excellent princeſs, who was nevertheleſs lighted by him, 
while he maintained a criminal converſation with his own 


niece. 


| they were to paſs to be laid waſte ; and his ſubjects even 


mixed quicklime with the flour that they ſold them; which A.D.1146 


occaſioned a dreadful mortality among the Germans. Ma- 
vue alſo acquainted the ſultan of Iconium with the defigns 


of Conrade and the other princes, and by that means rendered 
them all ineffectual. | 
| Roger, king of Sicily, highly provoked at Manuel's treach- A war be- 
| ery, took advantage of ſome diſturbances raiſed by the in- twixt him 
| habitants of Corcyra, and made himſelf maſter of that iſland. and Roger, 
4 plundered Corinth with Thebes and moſt of king of 
the principal cities of Bœotia. Manuel proclaiming war Sicily. 
againſt Roger and the Sicilians, began hoſtilities with the ſiege 
of Corcyra, which, after an obſtinate defence, he made him- 
| ſelf maſter of. From Corcyra he ſailed for Sicily; but in his 
| paſſage he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed 
many of his ſhips, and drove himſelf to Aulon. During his 
| {tay there, hearing that the Servians had broken into the 
| 5 rovinces, he marched againſt them in perſon, 
and, 


after defeating them and the Hungarians in ſeveral bat- 


| tles, razed ſome of their chief towns, and returned, loaded 


with booty, to Conſtantinople. Michael Palzologus, to whom 


| he committed the Sicilian war, landed in Calabria, and fre- 
| quently defeated Roger's forces : but, by the mediation of the A peace 
| pope, a peace was at length concluded between the two concluded 


princes. 


The emperor ſoon after took a progreſs into the Eaſt, and them. 


was every where received by the weſtern princes in a friendly 
manner, notwithſtanding his treachery to them. The Turks 
attacking him on his return, and killing ſeveral of his men, 


de ſoon after led a powerful army from Con/tantinople againſt 
them; which . 


' them with ſuch terror, that they offered 
to ſubmit to any terms of accommodation. The emperor, 
however, rejecting their ſuit, advanced towards Iconium; but, 


| in the narrow paſſes of Zibrica, he was ſurpriſed by the Turks, 


who cut off his retreat and galled his men with ſhowers of 
arrows. While the Romans looked upon themſelves as loſt, 
the ſultan, to their great ſurprize, ſent propoſals of peace to 


| the emperor, which he immediately ſigned. The emperor, A peace 
| upon his arrival at Philadelphia, continued in that city till between 
the wounds he had received were cured ; but he was no the empe- 
iooner out of danger, than he refuſed to fulfil ſome of the ror and 
conditions of the peace; upon which the ſultan ſent twenty- the Turks. 


'our thouſand men, who ravaged Phrygia with great barba- 


fly, The Turks, however, on their return home, were all 
| Cut 


Nothing, however has rendered his name more odious to His trea- 

poſterity, than his treachery to the Cruſaders ; for though chery to 

lhe promiſed to ſupply the army of Conrade with forage and the Cru- 
roviſions, he nevertheleſs cauſed the countries through which ſaders. 
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cut off, to a man, as they were crofling the Mæander. Which 


lots fo ditheartened them, that they continued quiet for ſome 
time. 

HAanuel having no wars to employ his thoughts, tumel 
them to religious matters; and, by endeavouring to introduce 
hetorodox opinions, raiſed great 4 — and diviſions in 

the church. During theſe controverſies, the emperor u 

Manuel taken ill, and, after lingering ſeveral months, died in $. 

dies, and tember, having near compleated the thirty-eighth year of hj 

is ſuc- reign. Some time before his death he took the monaſtic hz. 

ceeded by bit, hoping thereby to attone for the debaucheries to which 
Alexius he abandoned himſelf in his flouriſhing years. 

Comnenus, Alexius Commenus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Manuel, being 

| but twelve years of age at his father's death, his mother al. 

A.D.1177 ſumed the adminiſtration, and ſuffered her ſon to indulge 

himſelf in his pleaſures and diverſions, while ſhe and he 

creatures enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of the public, 

The Turks, encouraged by her mal-adminiſtration, broke 

into the empire and made themſelves maſters of $925þ-/:s and 

ſeveral other important places in Phrygia. Andronicus, 1 

couſin- german of the late emperor, alſo thinking the occ2- 

Androni= ſion favourable for ſeizing the empire, moved, with a conſ- 

cus re- derable train of attendants, from Ozeneum, whither he had 

volts, been baniſhed; and giving out that he intended to reform the 

ſhameful abuſes in the government, great numbers flocked to 

him as their deliverer. Having defeated a ſmall party of the 

imperial troops, who attempted to oppoſe him, he encamped 

near Churedgn, within view of the imperial city. The army 

and fleet declaring for fndromicus, the people in a tumultiious 

He is ad- manner declared him guardian of the young prince; and ſeiz- 

mitted in- ing on Acxrs, the preſident of the council, conducted him, 

to Con- with ſcaffs and curſes to the ſea- ſide; from whence they ſent 

ſfeantineglæ him © Andronicus, who cauſed his eyes to be pulled out. 4r- 

and de- drnicus was no ſooner inveſted with the adminiſtration, than 

lared he treated the people with the greateſt cruelty. Some were 

proteftor, deprived of their fight, others baniſhed, and many inhumanly 

Taurdered, either out of ſome private grudge, or becaule they 

ſeemed attached to the young prince. Among the reſi, 

tory, daughter to the late emperor, who had been very in- 

ſtrumental in the late revolution, and her huſband Manuel, 

Andronicns's own ſon, were poitoned by the tyrant's orders. 

The empreſs being found guilty, upon a fall? accuſation, of 


treaſon, was put to death. = 
Soon after, the tyrant, who pretended an unſhaken fide- 
lity for the voung prince, cauſed him to be ſolemnly crowned 
by the patriarch; but at the ſame time enlarging, in a {et 
eech, on the dangers that threatened the empire, his friends, 
as had been preconcerted, immediately cried out, Long live 
Alexius ard Andronicus, Roman emperors; upon which the 
multitude ſaluted him with the title of emperor. The tyrant 
ſcemed with reluctance to accept of his new diguity; and, 
upon 


nt — — — — — — oY FS 


. E 
receiving the holy euchariſt at his coronation, he ſo- 
y ſwore, by that venerable myitery, that he took 
im the ſovereignty for no other end, but to protect 


fich won 
r fome bean 


upon it 
| A few days 


137 


turne „ voung emperor and ſupport his authority. 
hc young | OS br.. fe 
roduc ter, however, he hired allafſins, who ſtrangled the young Fe cauſes 


in his bed-chamber, in ihe third year of his reign and Alextus to 


Ons j rince 

Ir ws ge ifreenth of his lite. Audiunleus, now ſole maiter of the de mur- 
1 I. empire, raged, without diſtinction, againſt perſons of all dered, 
of his WF 11s whom he imagined in the leaſt affected to HAanuel's fa- 

ic ha. nily. No day pailed without fome cruel execution; inſo- 

which much that, in a ſhort time, the flower of the nobility was 


utterly cut off. Some of them, however, found means to 


being make their eſcape; and, among the reſt, ſaac Comnenus 

K ſauilels near kinſman, who made hiniſelf maſter of Cyprus 3 

dulge here he is ſaid to have even exceeded Audigmicus in all man- 

| ber ner of barbarities. 

tblic, BF Manuels brother Alexius fled to Sicily; and having per- His do- 
roke BF {iaded William, the king of that iſland, to make war upon minions 


Audronicue, he attended him to Dyrrach:um. The king ſoon inyaded 
making himſelf maſter of that city, ravaged Macedon with- by the 


cc2- WW out oppofition ; and took THeſſalonica by form, which was king of 
of. WW ſacked by the S'cillaus. The army lent by Andronicus to op- Sicily, 
had poſe William was put to flight at the firſt onſet; which filled 
| the the Sclliuns with hopes of toon being in poſleſſion of the im- A. D. 1182 
d to perial city. The tyrant, in the mean time, finding the num- | 
the ber of the malcontents encreaſed, raged with more cruelty 
ped than ever, and did not even ſpare his own favourites. 
my Ilaac Angelus, a perſon of great diſtinction, and deicended 
ous WF from one of the moſt antient families in Conflantinople, flew 
12- WE the aſlaſſin that had been ſent to murder him, and took r_ 
im, WF a church ; whither he was followed by ſeveral perſons of di- 
ent ſtinction. The people, by whom he was generally beloved 
/n- on account of his engaging behaviour, coming to condole 
an WF vith him, he took that opportunity of exciting them againſt 
re WF 41d-5nicus, who happened then to be abſent from the city. 
ly A The tyrant, a few days after, was accordingly declared a 
ey public enemy, and Iſuac was proclaimed emperor. Ardront- [zac An- 
ſt, Na, filled with deſpair on this news, attempted to eſcape by gelus pro- 
na into Scythia; but being ſeveral times driven back by con- claimed 
„ WT trary winds, he was ſeized and preſented in chains to //aac ; emperor. 
s. WT who cauſing his right hand to be cut off, and one of his eyes 
of WF to be pulled out, delivered him to the enraged multitude. 
Ihe populace having led him in a mock-triumph through the 
- WT ty on a camel, with his head towards the tail, hung him 
d up by the feet naked between two pillars, cut off his private 
t parts, and tormented him for three whole days; he ſuffering, 
N with an invincible courage, all the torments that the relent- 
2 lets mob could inflict upon him; ſometimes repeating, £574 
: Lave riercy upon ne; and ſometimes addreſſing the multitude 
with thele words, I hy ds ye break a bruiſed iced ©. His life 
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Androni- was at length finiſhed with a mortal wound in the throy 

cus cru- after he had lived ſeventy-three years, and reigned two, H 
elly tor- was the laſt emperor of the Comnenian _—y 

mented by Iſaac having gained the affections of his ſubjects by his |. 

the popu- nity and moderation, diſpatched the flower of his army 

lace. againſt the Sicilians, who, being ſurpriſed as they were rg. 

ing about the country, were almoſt entirely cut off. Ther 

Tſaac An- fleet, conſiſting of two hundred ſail, being diſperſed in thei 

gelus de- return home, moſt of their ſhips were taken by the emperor 

feats the admiral. "The Sicilian war being thus ended, the empery 

Sicilians. reſolved, if poſſible, to drive Jſaac Comnenus out of Cypry, 

where he cruelly oppreſſed the inhabitants. 

His ſuc- The emperor's troops, under the command of 7ohn Curt. 

ceſsful at- /tephanus and Alexius Comnenus, made a deſcent on Cyprus with- 

tempt out oppoſition ; but, while they were on ſhore, a famous 

againſt pirate, named Margariies, ſeized or burnt their whole fect; 

Cyprus. and they themſelves were ſoon after entirely cut off by Iſa, 

| On the news of this misfortune, the Maſians revolting put 

themſelves under the protection of the Scythians, who over- 

ran the neighbouring provinces with a numerous army. Jin 

Ducas, the emperor's uncle, gained ſeveral advantages over 

the barbarians ; but the emperor, jealous of his ſucceſs, ſent 

ohn Cantacuzenus as his ſucceſſor, who, through his raſhnel 


and indiſcretion, was often defeated. Lf 

Branas On this account the management of the war was commit- h. 
revolts. ted to Branas Alexius, the greateſt commander of his age, d 
who, having gained ſome advantages over the enemy, cauled n 

A. D. 1186 himſelf to be proclaimed emperor at Adrianople, the place of n 
his nativity, and marched immediately againſt the imperial b 

city. His hopes of ſurpriſing the place being fruſtrated, he b 
encamped at ſome diſtance from the city ; — the emperor, Nc 

being rouſed from his inactivity by Conrade, ſon to the ma-. 

quis of Montferrat, who happened to be then at Conſlantin- Wi 


3 ple, marched out againſt the rebels with a ſmall body of men 
He 1s and entirely defeated them. Conrade, to whom the victory 
killed. was chiefly owing, flew Branas with his own hand. 

I'! he emperor having thus ſuppreſſed the rebellion, refolved W 
The em- to employ the whole — of his empire againſt the cele- | 
perot's brated Frederic Barbareſ/a, emperor of Germany, who was ad- 
treache- yancing with a powerful army to the afliſtance of the princes 
ry to Fre- of the Cruſade. He had formed this reſolution at the inſtiga- 
deric Bar- tion of the ſultan Saladin, who promiſed to reſtore Paleſſiu 
Zarzla. to him if he would oppoſe the Germans. Accordingly, tho 

he had engaged to aſſiſt Frederic, he no ſooner heard of his 
arrival on the borders, than he diſpatched an army to oppoſe 
him, having firſt, without any regard to the law of nations, 
impriſoned the biſhop of Munster, the earl of Naſſau, and 


>. 


ens Ms — \vA — wy, 


8 * 


count Waltram, Frederic's ambaſſadors. 
Theſe proceedings only ſerved to exaſperate the Germans, 
who advanced, in ſpite of the oppoſition of * into | 
| + act) 
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and took poſſeſſion of Philippopolis. The Greek ge- 


Fl having received peremptory orders to hazard an engage- 
_ was defeated near Philippopelis by the Germans, __ 
in conſequence of their victory, became maſters of all the 
places between the Ægean and Euxine ſeas, The emperor 
now found himſelf obliged to ſue for peace, ſet Frederic's 
ambaſſador's at liberty, and offered to ſupply the Germans 9 
8 foe, provided they delivered hoſtages . 


Trace, 


with proviſions and elive 

eo him for his ſecurity, and croſſed the Straits without delay. 3 

Fraderic, however, far from hearkening to theſe conditions, | 

anſwered, That, as he had conquered Thrace, he would 9 

ciſpoſe of it at his pleaſure; that he was determined to 

q 


winter there, and was reſolved to treat the emperor as an who 
enemy if he had not a ſufficient number of ſhips ready to obliges „ 
tranſport his troops at Eaſter; ordering him to ſend twenty- 1/aac to 1 
pour of the principal lords and officers of his court, with eight ſubmit to 1 
hundred perſons of inferior quality, as hoſtages for the per- diſho- | 
bormance of what he required. To theſe ſhameful conditions nourable 
the emperor readily ſubmitted, the following ſpring the army terms. '| 
E paſſing over into 1 . ; ; 15 
A few years after, in the eighth of 1ſaac's reign, an im- 1 
poſtor laid claim to the empire; and, being encouraged by 1 
the ſultan of Iconium, ſoon raiſed a powerful army, and ; 
quickly made an alarming prague: but while he lay aſleep, 7 
after having drank to exceſs, he was ſtabbed by a prieſt with | k 
his own ſword. The Scythians, about the ſame time, making : 
dreadful incurſions into the northern provinces, the emperor 

E marched againſt them in perſon ; but, having paſſed the ſum- 

mer without daring to attack them, he was entirely defeated The em- 
by them when he was withdrawing into winter-quarters. The peror de- 
| barbarians, after this victory, plundered the cities without feated by 
| controul, and carried the inhabitants into captivity. They the Sri. 
ſoon after defeated the imperial general Alexius Guido, and ans. 

| his ſuccceſſor Batatzes Baſilius, who was ſlain in the action. 

{ Thefollowing ſpring the emperor again marched to oppoſe 

| them; but, while he halted at Cypſella, waiting for his rein- 
forcements, his brother Alexius Angelus corrupted ſome of 


the chief officers of the army, by whom he was proclaimed Alexius 


| emperor while Iſaac was one day diverting himſelf with the Angelus 
chace, The army joining in the revolt, * fled to Macra, declared 
| where, being overtaken by thoſe whom his brother ſent after emperor, 
him, he was deprived of his fight and thrown into priſon in the 
| tenth year of his reign. | 
| Alexius Angelus was no ſooner raiſed to the throne, than, 
like his brother, he abandoned himſelf to luxury and riot, 
| ſuffering the Turks and Scythians to ravage the provinces. 
| The adminiſtration of affairs being wholly left to the emprels 
| Evpbriſina and her favourites, they opprefled the people in 
| the moſt tyrannical manner, not ſcrupling to fill their coffers 


| by the molt unjuſt and diſhonaurable means. Alexius, in as 2 
| eight # 
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eighth year of his reign, reflecting on the kindneſs his hy, 
ther had formerly ſhewn him, ordered him to be ſet at | 
berty; and treated his ſon Aleuius, then about twelve yea 
of age, as his own child. Irene, the daughter of Iſaac, H.. 
ing married to the emperor of Germany, ſollicited her hy. 
band to aſſiſt her father in the recovery of the throne; n 
entering into 2 correſpondence with her father for that pur. 
pole, her brother Ales fled to the pope, who recommende 
him warmly to Ph, the emperor. | 
Al:xius Philip, being then engaged in a war with Oths, could og 
recurs to undertake an expedition in perſon in behalf of his brother. 
the weft- in-law ; but he recommended him to the French and Fen. 
ern princes ans; who having then a powerful army in Dalmatia ready ty 
march againſt the Turks, entered into a treaty with Ales; 
He enters It was ſtipulated that Alexius, after he ſhould be reſtored hy 
into a their aſſiſtance, ſhould pay two hundred thouſand marks in 
treatywith ſilver towards the expences of the holy war; maintain ter 
them, thouſand men one year, to be employed in the conqueſt of 
Egypt ; and, during his life, ſive hundred knights, well armed, 
for the defence of ſuch places as they ſhould conquer in the 
Holy Land. | | 
he united fleet no ſooncr appeared before Dyrrachin, 
than the place furrendered and ſwore allegiance to the young 
prince: ſoon after which the fleet ſteered for Chalceden, wher: 
the army landed. The emperor, in the mean time, drew ty 
gether what forces he could for his defence; but his fleet, 
which conſiſted only of twenty gallies, not being able to pre- 
vent the confederates from croffing the Straits, they, after 


They take battering the walls of Conſtantinople for ten days, took the 


Conftanti- place by ſtorm, after a moſt vigorous defence. The em- 
aople. peror, when he ſaw the army in poſſeſſion of a part of the 
city, went privately on board a ſmall veſſel; and eſcaped, 

with his treaſures and imperial ornaments to Zagora, a Tir 

cian city at the foot of Mount Hams. The people no 

ſooner heard that the tyrant had fled, than they crowded to 

the priſon where //aac had been detained ever ſince the flight 

iſa re- of his fon Alexius; placed him upon the throne; and ac- 
ſtored, and quainting the confederates with the flight of the uſurper, 1n- 
his fon ac- yited Alexius to ſhare the empire with his father. The con- 
know- federates, who looked upon themſelves as Conquerors, re- 
ledged fuſed to acknowledge {/aac till he had ratified the treaty con. 
empefor. cluded with his ſon. IJſaac, after ſome difficulties, agreeing 
| to the treaty, though he looked on the articles as extremely 
hard, was then acknowledged by the confederates ; his ſon 

being alſo crowned with great {olemnity on the firſt of Au. 

guſt, The contederates, at the entreaty of the two princes, 

marched to Adrianople, and drove from thence the uſurper, 

who had ſeized on that city with a conſiderable body of men. 
Theoderus Laſcaris, who had ſtill adhered to the uſurper, on 

the news of the Joſs of Adriansple, diſbanded his ary 
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%, and withdrew to the territories of the Turis. The con- 
Aft 


erates, after ſpending the winter in Conflantineple, patted 
early in the ſpring over into Aſia 


Before their departure, ſome of their troops having plun- A dread- 
gered a moſque which the late emperor had ſufered the Turks ful fire at 
to build in the imperial city; and being on that account at- Conſtanti- 


tackcd by the infidels, ſet fire to ſome wooden houſes, the 
better to favour their eſcape. The flame ipreading in an in- 
tant from ſtreet to ſtreet, in a few days reduced great part of 


the city to aſhes, 


Soon after the departure of the Latins, the emperor /aac 


died, leaving his ſon Alexius ſole maſter of the empire. Alex- 
us, to diſcharge the large ſums he had promiſed to the French 


and Venetians, was obliged to Jay heavy taxes on his ſubjects; 
and at the ſame time ſhewing an eſteem for the Latins, whom 


he people held in great deteſtation, he thereby raiſed a ge- 
E neral diſtatisfaction to his perſon. 
Aurtæuphlus, from his joined and thick eyebrows, a perſon 


John Ducas, ſurnamed 


of uncommon parts and addreſs, thought the opportunity fa- 


E rourable for ſeizing the throne ; and induſtrioufly inſinuated 
himſelf into the favour of the emperor and the populace. By 
his artifices he occaſtoned a breach between the emperor and 


the Latins ; and then repreſenting to the people, that the em- 
peror had ſold the city to the Latins, who were in full march 


do take poſſeſſion of it, he raiſed a tumult among the popu- 


lace, and entering the prince's chamber, itrangied him with 


the people as their deliverer, and was unanimoully proclaimed 


emperor, as one capable of defeating the pretended deſigns of A. D. 1204 


the Latins. | 
The princes of the Cry/ade were no ſooner informed of The La- 
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noßle. 


Alexi ug 


bis on hands. Immediately after, he preſented himſelf to Murdered 


what had paſſed in the city, than they reſolved to turn their ins be- 


ſacred expeditions. Accordingly, croſling the Straits, they re- 


turned againſt Conſtantinople, and, having battered the walls 
| tor ſeveral days together, gave a general aſſault on the eighth 
of April; when, after fighting from day break till three of the 


afternoon, they were repulſed with the loſs of a great num- 


ber of men. They again renewed the aſſault on the twelfth 


of April, when they gained poſſeſſion of part of the Wall; 
and, their whole army being introduced, put great numbers 
of the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or 
age. The Cruſaders ſtood under their arms all night; but 
next morning, by break of day, when they expected to be at- 
tacked, they were ſurprized when they ſaw proceſſions of 
ſuppliants advancing to them, from every quarter of the city, 
to implore their mercy. The princes, touched with compal- 


lion, promiſed them their lives ; but, at the ſame time, gave which 1s 
ſtrictly taken and 


rve the plundeted 


up the city to be plundered by the troops for that day, 


enjoining them to abſtain from ſlaughter, and to prete 
konour 


| arms againſt the uſurper, and to ſeize on the eaſtern empire lege Con- 
for themſelves, ſince the Greets had ſo often retarded their /@niinop/e 
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honour of the women. Though great part of the treaſur 
were doubtleſs carried off by the Greets who had fled, aut 
vaſt ſums hid and concealed ; yet the booty, when collected 
together, excluſive of the ſtatues, pictures, and jew, 
amounted to a ſum almoſt incredible. Afurtzuphlus made hi 
eſcape in the night, with Euphroſyne, the wife of the lt 
uſurper Alexius Angelus, and her daughter Eudoxia, for wos 
ſake he had 1 his lawful wife. 
Baldwin The Latins being now maſters of the imperial city, choſ 
choſen for emperor Baldwin, earl of Flanders; a perſon, in every 
emperor reſpect, equal to that high dignity. He was crowned with 
ofConfian- extraordinary pomp and magnificence in the church of St. . 
zinople, phia; and to him was allotted the city of Conſtantinople and 
the country of Thrace, with a limitted ſovereignty over the 
other provinces which already were, or ſhould afterwards he, 
taken from the Greets. Theſſaly was erected into a kingdon, 
and given to Boniſace, marquis of Montferrat ; and the iiland; 
of the Archipelago, part of the Peloponneſe, and ſeveral cities on 
the Helleſpont, were aſſigned to the Venetians. 

Mean while, Theodorus Laſcaris, ſon-in-law to the tyrant 
Alexius Angelus, being joyfully received by the inhabitants of 
Bithynia, whither he had eſcaped, poſſeſſed himſelf not only 
of that country, but of Phrygia, Mafia, Ionia, and Lidia 
from the Meander to the Euxine Sea; and, taking upon him- 
{elf the title of emperor, fixed his imperial ſeat in the famous 
city of Nice. At the ſame time, David and Alexius Comnenu, 
grandchildren to the late tyrant Andronicus, ſeizing on Pn. 
tus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, erected a new empire at Ja- 
Perus, or Trapeſond; where their poſterity reigned till their 
empire fell into the hands of Mohammed the Great. Several 
other toparchies, or principalities, were alſo erected about 
this time on the ruins of the Conſtantinopolitan empire. 

_ Baldwin, the new emperor of Con/tantinople, having reduced 
all Thrace, except Adrianople, which was poſlefled by great 
numbers of Greeks, ſat down before that important place 
with all his forces. The Greeks made a moſt vigorous de- 
fence ; and, in the mean time, ſome of their countrymen, 
who had fled into Bulgaria, prevailed on Fohn, king of that 
country, to march, at the head of a powerful army of Bulga- 
. 71ans and Scythians, to the relief of the place. The Bulgarian 
Baldwin king, by a pretended flight, having drawn the emperor into 
taken pri- an ambuſcade, and cut off moſt of his men, took Balduin 
ſoner and himſelf priſoner, whom he ſent to Erno, or Ternova, the ca- 
Put to pital of Bulgaria; where, after his hands and feet were cut 
death. off, he was expoſed in a deſart, and died after he had lan- 
A. D. 206 guiſned three days. 

In the mean time, Alexius Angelus, who had been dethroned 
by the Latins, went privately to the court of Jathatines, ſul- 
tan of Iconium, who had been formerly received by him in an 
hoſpitable manner at Conſtantinople, when he had been ex- 


pelled by his elder brother Aratines. Fathatings, at his * 
ſen 


A new 
empire 
erected at 
Nice. 


and ano- 
ther at 
Trapexond 


which amounted only to two thouſand men. 
| who readily gave him battle, were thrown into great contu- 
| fon by eight hundred Italians of his army; but theſe not be- 
ing ſeconded by the Greets, were all cut to pieces after they 


F Greet emperor, and at the firſt blow ſtruck him o 


| it Rome by i 9g Honorius II 
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law. Before the return of the ambaſſadors, the ſultan, at- 
tended by Alexins, laid ſiege to Antioch, on the Mæander, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men. | 

Laſcaris, ſenſible of the great importance of the place, 
which was one of the boundaries of his empire, immediately 
marched to its relief with the forces he could draw together, 


'The Tus As, 


had broke through the enemy's lines. The ſultan, on this 


advantage, thinking himſelf ſure of victory, ſingled out the 
his horſe; 


but Laſcaris quickly recovering himſelf, unhorſed the ſultan, 


and, before he _ himſelf in a poſture of defence, cut feats them 
urls no ſooner perceived the death of ind kills 


the ſultan, than they fled in great confulton ; leaving the the ſultan, 


off his head. The 


Greeks, who before were ready to fly, maſters of their camp 
and baggage. Alexius, the author of the war, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and ended his days, ſome years after, in a monaſtery 
at Nice. Laſcaris having granted a peace to the Twrks on his 
own terms, employed himſelf in defending his dominiens 
againſt Henry, the brother and ſucceſſor of Baldwin. A 
bloody war was continued for ſeveral years between theſe two 


| nrinces with various ſucceſs ; but ſeveral princes of the late 


imperial family erecting independent principalities in differ- 


ent provinces, Laſcaris was in the end obliged to acknowledge 
| the authority of Henry, and conclude a peace with him. 


Henry having afterwards driven the Bulgarians out of Thrace, 


| turned his arms againſt Michael Angelus, a Greek prince of the 
| imperial family, who had poſſeſſed Ætolia and Epirus for ſe- 


veral years, under the title of depot, or lord, TI he emperor 


| waged war with him and his brother Theodorus, during the 
greater part of his reign; but was not able to recover the 


countries which he held. 


Henry dying at 22 in the fortieth year of his age, Peter ſuc- 
near eleven years with great glory and ceeds Hen- 


ater he had reigne 


193 
ent ambaſſadors to Theodorus, emperor of Nice, requiring 7 Leadorus 
him, in a threatning manner, to deliver up the country he Laſcaris 
unjuſtly poſſeſſed to the lawful owner Alexius his father-in- attacked 


by the 


Turks, 


He de- 


but ſa be 
mits to 
Henry. 


ſucceſs, was ſucceeded by Peter, count of Auxerre, who ry. 


had married his ſiſter. This 1 being ſolemnly crowned 


; and entered into an alliance with that re- 
public againſt Theodorus, who then held the principality of 
Atta and Epirus. Soon after he entered that prince's do- 
minions, and laid ſiege to Dyrrachium ; but was forced to 


| 2dandon the enterprize, and come to an agreement with 


T:codorus, who promiſed him a free paſſage through his do- 


mmions; but nevertheleſs — him; cut moſt of his 


Vol, V. forces 


proceeded to Venice in his way A. D. 12 7 
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He is forces in pieces; and, taking him priſoner, put him to death 
treache- ſoon after. | | | 
rouſly put Robert, the ſecond ſon of the late emperor, ſucceeded him, 
to death. his elder fon, the count of Namur, having declined the die- 
nity. In the third year of his reign died Theodorius Loſcgr;,, 
Robert after having governed eighteen years with great honour. Hi; 
emperor. only ſon being then an infant, he bequeathed the kingdom 
to Fohn Ducas, ſurnamed Vataces, who had married his eldeſt 
daughter Jrene; which giving offence to his own brether; 
Alexius and Angelus, they withdrew to Conſtantinople, and im— 
plored the protection of the emperor Rovert ; who having 
eſpouſed their cauſe, ſent them into Aa with a contiderable 
Histroops army. John, in the firſt engagement, gained a comple: 
defeated victory over them ; cut off the flower of the Latin army, and 
by the took the two commanders priſoners, Immediately after his 
Greek em- victory, he ordered a great number of gallies to be built in 
peror. the ſeveral ports of Aſia, with which he reduced moſt of the 
iſlands in the Archipelago. Azen, king of Bulgaria, hearing 
of his exploits, courted his alliance, and propoied a match 
between his daughter Helena and Theodore, the emperor's 
ſon, which was readily embraced by Ducas. 
who re- The ſultan of Iccuium, who apprehended an irruption cf 
covers the Tartars, at the ſame time prolonging the truce with Du- 
ſeveral cas, the emperor was thereby at leiſure to employ his whole 
places ſtrength againſt the Latins, and made himſelf maſter of all the 
from the places held by them on the Boſphorus and Heile pant. Thea 
Latins, ius, deſpot of Epirus, in the mean time made hinyelf maſter 
of T he/jaly and Thrace: and, aſſuming the title of cinperor, 
cauſed himfelf to be crowned with great fulermmity by the pa- 
triarch of Bulgaria. Being elated with his ſaccuts, he at- 
tacked John, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ah, thovgh he had 
lately concluded a treaty with him ; but being defeated by 
Jahn, and taken priſoner, his eyes were pulled out by the or- 
ders of that prince. | | | 
Robert is Not Jong after, Nalert, emperor of Canſtantinsple, dicd ia 
ſucceeded Acheia as he was returning from Rem. Baldivin II. this bro- 
by Bala ther, or, according to ſome writers, his ſon, ſucceeded him; 
ewin II. but being only eight years old, n of Britune, formerly 
king ot ſeriſalem, and one of the greateſt captairs of his 
A. D. 1228 time, vas appointed regent of the empire duiing his mino- 
rity; and, according to fome writers, was honoured with 
the title of emperor during his life. In the beginning of his 
adminiſtration, John Axen, king of Bulgaria, and John Du 
cas, the Greek einperor, entering into an allfance, laid clote 
Conſsan- llege to Coſtantineple. The regent, though then near cighty 
&rople be- vears of age, behaved with great activity and courage; and. 
fieged, fallying out wich cnly two hundred horie and a hanorul' ot 
foot, totally routed the enemy, who amountcd.to one hun- 
dred thoutana men. he confederate princes nevertheless 
appeared a-new before the imperial city the year after; hut 
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wore attended with no better ſucceſs, being a ſecond time 
gefeated and put to flight. The Latin army, however, being 
greatly leſſened, while the enemy were daily receiving new 
ſupplies, they returned once more and renewed the ſiege. 
7þn, knowing he could not rely upon the Grete, who were 
entirely devoted to the families at Nice and Trapeſond, ſent the 
young emperor to ſollicit ſuccours from the weſtern princes. 


195 


During his abſence, a Venetian fleet arriving at Conſtantino- The ſiege 
ple, Auen and Daucas were obliged to raiſe the ſiege; b raiſed by 


of Brienne dying ſoon after, the Latins would have fu 
greatly by his death, had not a rupture happened between the 
Grezh emperor and the king of Bulgaria; which proceeded 
ſo far, that the latter, having by a ſtratagem recovered his 
daughter, married to Theodore, joined the Latins againſt Du- 
aa, and with them laid ſiege to Chiorli: but news arriving 
of the death of his wife, he returned to Bulgaria, and mar- 
ried the daughter of Theodorus Angelus, late deſpot of Epirus. 
In conſequence of this marriage, Thecus was ſet at liberty 
by Azen, Who affiſted him in the recovery of his dominions, 
which had been uſurped by his brother Manuel. As Theods- 
rus had been deprived of his ſight, he appointed his ſon Thes- 


rus to govern in his room with the title of emperor. 


Theſe proceedings giving offence to Jahn Ducas, who pre- 
tended to be ſole emperor of the Greets, he therefore ſoon af- 
ter paſſed over into Thrace, Aren being dead; and entering 
into an alliance with the Scythians in Macedon, he ſtripped the 
mock-emperor of great part of his dominions, and obliged him 
to content himſelf with the title of deſpot. 

The young Baldwin, after an abſence of three years, return- 


| ing about this time to Conf/tantingple, was ſolemnly crowned 


emperor. Having concluded an alliance with the emperors of 
Trapcſond, he, with their aſſiſtance, took the city of Chiorl; 
which, however, was ſoon after retaken by Ducas; who 
not only made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of 4/7a, but 
extended his conqueſts in Europe almoſt to the very gates of 
Unnſftantinople. He died in the fixty-ſecond year of his age, 


alter a glorious reign of thirty-three years. 


ered Jen of 


Brienne, 
the gover- 
nor. 


A. D. 1236 


His fon Theodorus Laſcaris, who ſucceeded him, having re- Weodorit 
newed the antient alliance with the ſultan of Iconium, paſſed Laſcaris. 


the Helleſpont, and made war upon the king of Bulgaria and 


the deſpot of Epirus, who had invaded his dominions in Ma- A.D.1255 


enn and Thrace, Having obliged them to ſue for peace, he 
granted them an accommodation upon his own terms. Du- 
ring his abſence, Michael Palcologus, whom he had left go- 
vernor of Aſia, withdrew to the ſultan of Iconium; who giv- 
ing him the command of a body of Greets in the Turk! pay, 
he ſoon after diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a battle between the 
Turks and Tartars ; and would have gained a complete vic- 
tory had not a chief officer revolted to the enemy. The 
Tartars having cut almoſt the whole Turki army to pieces, 


tavaged their provinces in Alia, and obliged the ſultan to 4 
| 2 c Or 
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for refuge to T hecdorus ;; who received him with great kind. 
neſs and fent him back with a body of troops. Soon after he 
prevailed upon Palæclagus to enter again into his ſervice, who 
—=—_ his return took an oath of allegiance to T heodorus and his 
on. | 
He is ſuc- The emperor died ſoon after, in the third year of his 1eign; 
ceeded by and, as his fon John was only about nine years of age, he 
his ſon appointed Ar/enivs, the patriarch, and George Huxalo, guar. 
John. dians to the young prince. Muzah was a perſon of an un. 
blemiſhed character, but of a mean deſcent ; which raiſing the 
A.D.1259 envy of the nobility againſt him, they, at the funeral of the 
late emperor, diſpatched him with his two brothers at the 
very altar. The conſpirators having thus removed Muxzah, 
declared Michael Palæœologus guardian to the young prince. 
Palæologus ſignalized the beginning of his adminiſtration 
with a 8 over Michael Angelus, Jef pot of Epirus, gained 
by his brother John, who drove the Epirots from Thrace and 
Maceden. T he news of this victory no ſooner reached Mag- 
nefia, where Palz3hgus then reſided, than he was ſaluted em- 
peror by the nobility. The patriarch threatned him and his 
adherents with excommunication ; but, upon his binding 
himfelf with an oath to reſign the empire to the young prince 
as ſoon as he ſhould be of age, he conſented to put the crown 
on his head. | 
Michacl MVHlichael being thus raiſed to the empire, ſent his brother 
Palzolo- Conjtantine with an army into the Pelaponneſe, which he ſoon 
gus made made himſelf maſter of. Soon after, he marched in perſon 
emperor. into Thrace, with a deſign of attacking C:n/tantinoþle; and 
began with aſſaulting the caſtle of Pera: from whence, how- 
ever, he was repulſed with great Joſs. At his departure, he 
diſpoſed of his troops in ſuch a manner as to block up tie 
city. Mean while, Alexius Angelus, deipot of Epirus, attempi- 
ing to recover the places he had loſt in The/ſaly and Greece, 
Alextus Strategopulus was ſent againſt him, with orders to try 
whether he could not on his march ſurpriſe Conflantinople, 
The La- Alexius, on his paſting the Straits, was encouraged by ſome 
tins ex- of the inhabitants to march againſt their city, they themſelves 
pelled ſerving him as guides. His attempt was crowned with ſue- 
from Con- ceſs, and his army was no ſooner entered into the city than 


fantinople they ſet fire to it in four different places: from whence the 


Latins concluding them to be much more numerous than 
A.D.1261 they really were, ſuffered themſelves to be ſlaughtered with- 
out reſiſtance. In the general confuſion, the emperor Ball- 
win fied in diſguiſe with the patriarch and ſome of his inti- 
mate friends, to the fea ſide; and embarking on a ſmall veſ- 
ſel, ſailed to Venice; leaving the Greeks in poſſeſſion of the 
imperial city, after it had been held fifty-eight, or, accord- 

ing to ſome, ſixty years by the Latins. 
alæoligus, tranſported with joy on the news of the reco- 
very of Conſtantinople, ordered public thanks to be returned 
tn all the churches with great olemnity ; and ſent courier 
| Wi 
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with the agreeable tidings, into all the provinces of the em- 
ire, Soon after, he ſet out for Conſtantinople with the em- 
ceſs, his ſon Andronicus, the ſenate, and the nobility, to take 
oſſeſſion of the imperial city. He entered the city by the The Greet 
golden gate, which had Jong been ſhut up; and was received emperor 
by the people in the moſt triumphant manner. Public thanks enters Con 
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were 2 ain returned in the church of St. Soph:a, at which fantinople 
the emperor aſſiſted in perſon, with the clergy, the ſenate, in a tri- 
and the nobility. When the public rejoicings, which con- umphant 
tinued for ſeveral days, were over, the emperor carefully ſur- manner. 
veyed the imperial city; which allayed, in a great meaſure, 

the ſenſe of his preſent good fortune; for he obſerved the 

ſtately palace of Blachernæ, with the other magnificent dwell- 

ings of the Roman emperors lying in ruins. Many fine edi- 

ices were deſtroyed by fire, and other unavoidable accidents 

of war; and ſeveral ” Bats were quite abandoned by the in- 
habitants, and choaked up with the rubbiſh of the ruined 

houſes. Theſe objects kindled in the emperor a deſire of 
rebuilding the city, and reſtoring it to 1ts former luſtre. 

Alexius, in the mean time, who was looked upon as the re- 

ſtorer of his country, was clad in magnificent robes,” the em- 

peror, placing with his own hand a crown upon his head, 

decreed that, for a whole year, his name ſhould in the public 

prayers be joined to his own. | 

In order to repeople the city, he recalled home thoſe Greek He en- 
families that had abandoned the place while it was in the courages 
poſſeſſion of the Latins; and he prevailed upon the Latins not the Latins 
to remove, by granting them many valuable privileges. The to conti- 
emperor being ſoon rex informed that Baldwin had married nue in the 
his daughter to Charles, king of Sicily; and given him, by city. 
way of dowry, the city of Conſtantinople, which that warlike 
prince was making great preparations to recover; he ordered 
the Genoeſe, who were become very numerous, to remove firſt 
to Heraclea, and afterwards to Galla, where they continued. 

The Piſans and Venetians, who were not ſo numerous and 
wealthy, were allowed to continue in the city. 

Theemperor now thought of the means of ſecuring the ſo- He puts 
vereignty to himſelf and his poſterity ; and for this purpoſe out the 
moſt unjuſtly ordered his young guardian to be deprived of eyes of the 
his ſight ; which barbarity and treafon involved him in end- young 
leſs troubles'and dangers, Arſenius, the patriarch, immedi- emperor, 
ately excommunicating him and all thofe who had been any 
ways acceſſary to his crime, great diſturbances were thereby 
occaſioned in the city. At the ſame time, Michael, deſpot 
of Epirus, and Conſtantine, king of Bulgaria, who had mar- 
ried the young empetor's ſiſter, broke into Thrace, and laid 
waſte that country. Palzologus marched againſt them in per- 
ſon ; but, after an unſucceſsful campaign, he was attacked 
by the barbarians in his return home, and would have infal- 
libly fallen into their _—__ if he had not eſcaped on board 
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a ſmall veſſel. Almoſt all his troops were cut in pieces gr 0 
taken priſoners; and twenty thouſand Tartars joining the m 
Pulgarians, the country was ravaged by them in a moſt dread- cc 
ful manner. ; | th 
During theſe diſtractions, the Venetians again recovered the t 
iſlands of the Archipelago; and being joined by the king of Si- / 
cily, and moſt of the weſtern princes, would, in all likelj. Y 
hood, have driven him from the throne : but Palæologus of. / 
fering to ſubmit himſelf and his dominions to the Latin 7 


church, thereby procured the favour of pope Urban IV. who e 
perſuaded the king of Sicilyß to conclude a peace with him. j 
The uni- Palzol:gus, on his fide, did his utmoſt to bring about an union y 
on of the between the two churches ; acknowledging by his ambaſh- 
= Greek and dors, or, as ſome will have it, in perſon, the ſupremacy of 

| Latin the pope in the f mous council of Lyons. Great diſturh. 
| churches. ances enſued at Conſtantinople and throughout the empire, the 

i patriarch, and moſt of the clergy, inveighing againſt the in- 
uw A. D. 1274 novations. Palæologus having baniſhed the patriarch, and 3 
;| cruelly racked and impriſoned many others of the clergy, 

"q gave the patriarchate to one Yeccus. Soon after, however, 

| pope Martin IV. ſolemnly excommunicated him for having 

| contributed to the famous maſſacre of the French in Sicily, 

| | commonly known by the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. The 

The em- unhappy prince not long after died at Allagium, as he was 

peror dies marching againſt the Turks, in the twenty-tourth year of his 

reign, and forty-eighth of his age. 

Andront- is ſon and ſucceſſor, Andronicus Palzologus, in hopes of 

eas Palæo- acquiring the favour of the people, annulled whatever his fa- 

logus. ther had done with reſpect to the union of the two churches. 

: Thoſe, however, who had received the Latin ceremonies, 

now defending them with great obſtinacy; and the contrary 

faction returning the evil treatment they had met with in the 

late reign'; ſuch animoſities were, xaiſed in the ſtate as threw 

the whole empire into a ferment. The emperor, however, 

diſobliged far greater numbers by his cruelty to his brother 

Constantine, who was the darling of the people, on account 

of the many victories he had gained over the Turks. His 

great reputation rendering him ſuſpected to the emperor, he 

was, by his orders, ſeized and thrown into priſon with ſe- 

veral other perſons of great diſtinction ; among whom was 

Michael Strategopulus, fon to the celebrated Alexius, who had 

i recovered Conſtantinople from the Latins. The Turks, upon 

the removal of theſe two brave officers, made themſelves 

maſters of ſeveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and Bithynia, re- 

ducing, among the reſt, the city of N:ce ; which obliged the 

emperor to ſend againſt them Alexius Philanthropenus and Li- 

badarius, two generals of great experience. 


Alexius Philanthropenus, clated with the ſucceſſes he gained over the 


Philan- Turks, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor ; but being 
zhropenus betrayed by his own men, and delivered to Libadarius, _ 
: 3 * genera 


-oneral ordered his eyes to be put out. The Turks in the revolts, 
- ime nat only extended their dominions in Aſa, but but is be- 


mean tim a ; X 
| moit of the iſlands in the Mediterranean, while trayed. 


conquered 1 
their feet infeſted the coaſts of the empire. The emperor, in 
this diſtracted ſtate of affairs, took into his pay ten thouſand 
Maſjagetes, or Alans, who, to avoid the Tartars, had paſſed 
de Danube. Theſe marched into Aja, under the conduct of 
/lichadl the emperor's eldeſt fon ; but being ſurpriſed in their 
camp by the Turks, were put to flight, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of the young emperor, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
moſt eminent manner. The Maſſagetes, in their flight, ra- 
vaged the countries through which they paſſed; and after- 
wards croſſed over into Europe. The Turks, in the purſuit, 
made themſelves maſters of all the ſtrong holds to the e 
Though Michael was abandoned by the Maſſagetes; yet, in 
the end, he got ſafe to Conſtantinople. > | 

The emperor ſtill repoſing greater truſt in ſtrangers than in The em- 
his own ſubjects, took into his ſervice a body of Catalans, un- peror im- 
der the command of Ronzerius, a captain of great reputation, prudently 
who, being feat to the relief of Philadelphia, obliged the hires fo- 
Turks, who were beſieging that place, to retire. Upon their reign mere 
retreat, Ronzerins turned his arms againſt thoſe whom he was cenaries, 
ſent to protect, and committed unheard of cruelties ; but, 
upon his return to Thrace with part of his men, he was cut 
in pieces by the guards of Michael. Thoſe who had ſtaid at who fieze 
Callipolis, hearing of the fate of their genera], put all the and fortify 
citizens of that place to the ſword, and then fortified them- Callipolis. 
ſelves in the beſt manner they could. Having ſollicited the 
aſüſtance of the Tr1:4s, the inſidels immediately tranſported TheTurts 
thither ive hundred choſen men; and others ſoon after fol- enter Eu- 
lowing, the Catalaus not only plundered the neighbouring rope. 
country, hut, having equipped and manned eight gallies, 
ſeized on all the tnerchant-ſhips in the Streights; and would A. D. 1292 
bare greatly diſtreſſed the imperial city itſelf, had not their 
fleet been defeated by the Genoeſe. Michael, the young em- 
peror, marched againſt Callipolis with an army partly com- 
poſed of Gees and partly of mercenaries; Which laſt refuſ- 
ing to engage, the Greeks were eaſily put to flight. The Ca- 
talans and arks, after this victory, over-ran all Thrace, de- 
ſtroying every thing with fire and tword. | 

At length the Catalans propoſed to invade Tygſaly; but 
the Turks, who amounted to thirteen thouſand horſe and 
eight hundred foot, deſiring to return home with their booty, 


declared to the eraperor that they would go back to Ajia if he 


would ſupply them with ſhips. The emperor readily heark- 
encd to this propoſal; but the Greets who were charged 
with that commiſſion, tempted by the ſight of their large 
booty, formed a ſcheme for cutting them off; which com- 
ing to the ears of the infidels, they ſeized a ſtrong caſtle 


onthe coaſt; and many of their countrymen haſtening _ 
O4 rle 
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the Streights to their aſſiſtance, they ravaged the adjacent 
country to the very gates of Con/tantinople. 

They de- The emperor — the people being at length rouſed by 

feat the their continual incurſions, a great but tumultuous army was 

emperor's Jed againſt them; but was entirely defeated and put to flight 

forces. by a ſmall body of the enemy; who plundered the emye. 
ror's camp, in which they found a large ſum deſigned for the 
payment of the troops, ſeveral ſtandards, the imperial crown, 
enriched with precious ſtones, and all the baggage of the 
army. The Wks, after this unexpected victory, ravaged 
Thrace for two years together. At length, Philes Bald, us, 
a perſon nearly related to the emperor, deſired leave to ſead 
an army againſt the infidels; not doubting, he ſaid, but, 
with the aſſiſtance of Heaven, he ſhould revenge the injuries 
done to his country. Philes, though an entire ſtranger to the 
art of war, was remarkable for his piety and the integrity of 
his life; which made the emperor look upon him as one 
choſen by Providence for the relief of his oppreſſed country ; 
and therefore he readily gave him the command of an army, 
The friſt care of Philes was, to eſtabliſh good diſcipline 
among his ſoldiers, by exhorting them to live with temper- 
ance and ſobriety ; and encouraging them with frequent do- 


natives and promites of rewards. 
They are 


routed by 
Philes Pa- 
læologus. 


of the enemy, conſiſting of one thouſand foot and two hun- 
dred horſe: and their whole army entering the Cher/oneſe, he 
encamped on the Ibmus, with a deſign to cut off their com- 
munication with the neighbouring country. The emperor, 
on the joyful news of this victory, immediately diſpatched 
five gallies, which were reinforced with eight more, ſent by 
the Genoeſe of Pera, to guard the Streights, and prevent the 
Turks from receiving any aſſiſtance out of Aa. At the ſame 
time the army of Philes was reinforced with two hundred 
choſ:n horſe, ſent him by Crales, king of Servia, who had 
married the emperor's daughter. | | 

The Turks being now cut off from all ſupplies by ſea, and 
Philes vigorouſly attacking them by land, they, after ſeve- 
ral unſucceſsfu] attempts to open themſelves a paſlage by 
force, threw away their arms about midnight ; and taking 
with them their gold and ſiver, of which they had great 
plenty, they made towards the ſea-fide, with a deſign to ſur- 
render themſelves to the Genoeſe, who, they hoped, would 
ſhew them more mercy than the Greeks, as they had never 


injured them. The night proving dark, many of themmil- 


took the Greet for the Genoeſe gallies, and fell into the hands 
of their moſt implacable enemies, by whom they were cut in 


and are pieces. The treſt fared little better; for the Genoe/e killed 
entirely ſuch as brought moſt money with them, left they ſhould af- 
cut off. terwards diſcover it to the Greets. The poorer ſort they loaded 


with chains, ſending ſome of them to the emperor, and keep- 
the reſt for their own ſlaves. - | 


Though 


Not long after he had taken the field, he defeated a boly 
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ace . Though the emperor thus freed his dominions in Europe Androni- 
| rom the Turks, yet he was ſoon after involved in far greater cus, the 
ed by :roubles. Michael, his eldeſt ſon and collegue in the empire, emperor's 


was had two ſons, Andronicus and Manuel; the former of whom, grandſon, 
flight though of a moſt untractable temper, debauched and diſſo- raiſesgreat 


m pe- 
r the 


Jute, was greatly beloved by his grandfather. Being jealous diſturb- 
of his favourite miſtreſs, he charged certain ruffians to watch ances. 
her one night, and diſpatch the perſon that ſhould come to 


f the viſit her. Manuel unluckily coming that very night to the 
aged houſe in queſt of his brother, the aſſaſſins not knowing him 
9g us, in the dark, miſtook him for the prince's rival, and gave 
ead him ſeveral mortal wounds, of which he died in a few days 
but, offer, Michael, his father, was ſo affected with the news of 
res his death, that he died ſoon after. The grandfather, never- 
the theleſs, ſtill continued to favour Andronicus, who anſwering 
y of his kindneſs with the utmoſt ingratitude, contracted an ac- 


quaintance with ſeveral malcontents, by whom he was in- 


one 

ry; ſpired with an utter averſion to the aged emperor. Androni- 

my. us, finding it impoſſible, by moderate methods, to reclaim 

line his grandſon, reſolved to reprove him publicly before the pa- 

er- triarch and the chief of the nobility. The prince, hearing 

do- of the emperor's deſign, went, with ſeveral followers, ſe- 
ceetly armed to the palace; but his grandfather reproving him 

dy in the moſt tender and affectionate manner, he burſt into 

in- tears, and promiſed an entire ſubmiſſion for the future. This 

he reconciliation, however, was but ſhort lived; for the prince 

m- returning to his favourite companions, ſoon fell from the re- 

or, ſolution de had taken, and began to reſume his former ambi- 

ed tious deſigns. | 

by The emperor judging that he was now irreclaimable, re- 

he folved to ſecure him; but having communicated his deſign 

ne to the patriarch, who baſely betrayed the ſecret to the prince, 

ed he fled, with his accomplices and partizans, to Aarianople. 

ad Auronicus, upon the news of his flight, cauſed him to be de- Heopenly 

clared a public enemy; — all his adherents, and revolt. 

id obliged the inhabitants of Conſtantinople to renew their oath 

e of allegiance. On the other hand, the prince was acknow- A. D. 1321 

Jt ledged as emperor, at Adrianople, by the commanders of the 

g troops in Thrace ; ſo that, in a few days, finding himſelf at 


the head of a conſiderable army, he ſent a ſtrong detach- _ 
ment to attempt Con/lantinople. The emperor not being in a The em- 
condition to oppoſe ſo formidable a force, agreed to a diviſion peror 


Chriftopalis to Rhegium, for his ſhare ; his followers being al- divide the 

lowed to enjoy, without moleftation, the lands and honours empire 

he had conferred upon them. | with him. 

Mean while, the Turks enlarged their dominions, and re- 

duced moſt places on the — 2 and, among the reſt, the 

| ſtrong city of Pruſa, in Bithynia, which the ſultan now choſe 

for the ſeat of his empire. The diſagreement between Androni- 
| | C165 


F 
r of the empire with the prince ; who was to have Thrace from obliged to 
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cus and his grandſon prevented the Creeks from being able n 

oppoſe the inhdels. Syrg7annes, one of the moſt zealous par 

tizans of the prince, thinking his ſervices had not been fat. 

ficiently rewarded by him, made his peace with the emperor 

: and incenfed him to ſuch a degree againſt his grandſon, tha 
The war the war was rencwed on both ſides. Conſtantine, the empe. 
etwixt ror's fon, was appointed governor of Macedon, and ſent with 


them re- a caniiderable army to Theffatonca ; while Hyrgiannes attacked 
newed. that part of Thrace next to Conſtantinople with a body of Tu 
who had entered into the emperor's ſervice. | 

The prince marched againit his uncle Conflantine in per. 

ſon, but was defcated by him in ſeveral encounters. Cy. 

Santize, however, upon a falſe report of his father's death, 

which the prince cauſed to be publiſhed, was fo alarmed 

that he retired in the utmoſt conſternation to Theſſaloica 

There he received letters from his father, deſiring him to ay. 

prehend twenty-hve of the chief citizens, who were ſuſpeRe 

of holding a correſpondence with the enemy: but the inha- 

bitants having notice of what was intended, ſeized Conta 


in 

tine, and delivered him up to his nephew by whom he was re 

kept cloſe confined as long as he lived. The Turks at the t 

ſame time quitting the emperor's ſervice, Syrgiannes was y 

obliged to return to Constantinople; which Synadenus, the D; 

prince's general, threatned to beſiege. | | hi 
Anewac- The emperor, now greatly alarmed, releaſed Xe, the 

commo- .prince's mother, by whoſe mediation an accommodation was 00 

darion ef. effected, the emperor promiſing to take his grandſon for hi w 

fected. collegue in the empire, and to cauſe him to be ſolemnly w 

crowned with his wife Anne of Savoy. ot 

The prince, not long after his coronation, being impatient f; 

of a collegue, reſolved to remove his aged grandfather ; and, fi 
with that view, entered into an alliance with Michael, prince 

of Bulgaria, his brother-in- law, who was to. make a diver- m 

ſion in Servia, if the prince of that country ſhould move to cl 

the aſſiſtance of the emperor. The prince ſoon after begin- a 

ing to act in an independant arbitrary manner, and at the to 

fame time pretending great ſubmiſſion to his grandfather, the th 

emperor, who perceived that he had got a great party even in tr 

Conftantineple, ordered the patriarch and the clergy to declare pe 

him unworthy of the empire, and exclude him from the com- 0 

munion of the faithful. The patriarch, however, being in b: 

the intereit of the prince, pronounced ſentence of excom- ti 
munication againſt thoſe who ſhould omit his name in the 

public prayers ; which exaſperating the emperor, he depoſed ry 

and impriſoned the patriarch. | tl 

A freſn The prince hearing of what had paſſed in the metropol:s, ap. cl 

rupture. Proached it with one thouſand three hundred choſen men; al C( 

going up to the walls with about thirty ſoldiers, he deſired to i 

be admitted to confer with his grandfather ; but his requck ct 

at 


þcing denied, he charged his grandfather with all the al 
| mitles 


an- 
Was 
the 


Was 


the 
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rites that ſhould follow, and retired into Macedlon; where he 


took, almoſt without oppolition, ſeveral caſtles and ſtrong 
: 5 


13 
— 
wo 


kclds, the citizens of 7 heſſalonica opening their gates to him, 

and joining him in reducing the citadel, which made a vi- 

gorous reſiſtance, but was in the end obliged to ſubmit. 

” After ſeveral other hoſtilities, the prince prepared for the The 

ſege of Conſtantinople z but, in the mean time, two of the ſol- prince 
lies who were appointed to guard the walls, came to the gets poſ- 
prince in the dead of the night, and, on the promiſe of a ſrfiion of 
great reward, agreed to betray the city into his hands. Ac- Conſtarti- 
cordingly, having intoxicated the reft of the guard with nop/e. 
wine, they drew up, by Iadders of ropes, about eighteen 

men; who, breaking open one of the gates, opened an en- 

trance for the youn prince and his whole army. When day 

appeared, the people, with loud acclamations, ſaluted the 

roung Andronicus emperor, who went immediately to wait 

on his grandfather in perſon, and was fo affected with the 

ſeech which the unfortunate emperor made him, that, fall- 

ing at his feet, he endeavoured, with words full of duty and 

reſpect, to comfort him in his greateſt diſtreſs. He then re- 

turned ſolemn thanks to Heaven for having put an end to the 

war with fo little bloodſhed ; after which, he conducted the 

p;triarch, in a kind of triumph, to his church, and reſtored 

him to his former dignity. 

Young Audronicus, though he ſuffered his grandfather to He de- 
continue in the palace and wear the enſigns of majeſty, prives his 
would not allow him the leaſt ſhare in the adminiſtration, grandfa- 
which he took entirely into his own hands. He granted a ther of all . 
general pardon to all thoſe who had adhered to his grand- power. 
father, and even promoted ſome of his chief favourites to the 
art employments in the ſtate. . 

In the very beginning of his reign, the king of Bulgaria The Bul- 
made an irruption into Thrace, where he plundered ſeveral gar:ans 
cities. Andronicus, with the utmoſt diſpatch, marched with make an 
a conſiderable army to Byzium; and, obliging the Bulgarians irruption 
to raiſe the ſiege of that city with precipitation, purſued into 
them, and carrying the war into Bulgaria, ravaged the coun- Thrace, 
try far and near, til] the king ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for | 
peace, which was concluded on terms very honourable to An A D.1328 
dromcys. The two princes then had an interview on horſe- 
back, when they confirmed the treaty and renewed their an- 
tient friendſhip. | | | 

Audronicus having now no enemies to contend with in Eu- 
aße, turned his arms againſt the Txr#s, and recovered from 
them ſeveral places in 4/a, and, among the reſt, the famous 
city of Nice, with a ſtrong caſtle on the Sangarizs which 
commanded the paſſes leading into Bithynia. This caſtle, 
however, was ſoon after retaken by Orchanes, ſon and ſuc- 
cellor of the famous Othoman ; who, having ſettled his affairs 
at home, entered Bithynia with a formidable army upon the 
emperor's departure; and, aſter making himicit maſter 4 

I=vira 
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'TheTurks ſeveral places, at length ſat down before Nice. The empe. 
enlarge ror haſtened with an army to the relief of the place, and age 
their con- after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, he came to a general engagememt bor 
queſts in with the enemy, when both parties fought with great obſj. 5 
Aſia. nacy ; but the emperor at length being wounded in the fo d 
with an arrow, and obliged to retire, his troops, no long | 
animated with his example, retreated in the utmoſt confuſigr | Pri 
to their camp. Soon after, upon a falſe report that Andr. 
cus, who had retired to Philocrene, was dead, they betoc 
themſelves to a precipitate flight, leaving their camp, arm, 
and baggage, to the enemy, by whom they were purſued vin . 
great ſlaughter. | | PR 8¹ 
Andronicus, on this misfortune, returning to Conſtantin, 
greatly diſpirited, the Turks made themſelves maſters of all & 
the maritine towns in Bithynia, and at length reduced Ma 
itſelf by ſtratagem. Having been informed that Andronic # 
had promiſed to reinforce the gariſon of Nice with one thou a 
ſand horſe, he armed the like number of his men after the 
Roman manner, and putting himſelf at their head, they were i © 
admitted into the city as friends, and immediately overpoy- 
ered the gariſon. Orchanes ſoon after got poſſeſſion of Ah. 3 
dos, which was betrayed to him by the governor's daughter; I 
while his two ſons, Solyman and Amurath, reduced fever] 
important places in Aſia. | 
The emperor being at this time ſeized with a dangerous , 
malady, in which his life was deſpaired of, thoſe who were 
inſtrumental in the late revolution, inſtead of thinking of the 
means to ſtop the progreſs of the Turks, were filled with anx- 
iety for their own ſafety, in caſe the emperor ſhould die, and 
his grandfather be reſtored to his power. Cantacuzenns, and 
ſome others, prompted by this conſideration, according to 
Gregoras, reſolved on the old emperor's death; but this feſo- 
lution being generally diſapproved, they all agreed to confine 
him to a monaſtery, where they forced him to take the mo- 
naſtic habit. Cantacuzenus, however, in the hiſtory he has 7 
left us, ſays that the old emperor retired to a monaſtery of his 
own accord, where he continued unmoleſted till his death, 
which happened two years after. | 
The em- Young Andronicus, upon his recovery, finding himſelf in 
peror con- no condition to oppoſe the formidable power of the Turis 
cludes a Was perſuaded by Cancatuxenus to conclude a diſhonourable 
diſhonour po with them; by which it was ſtipulated, that they ſhould 
able peace hold all the places and countries they had conquered in ſi, 
with them and ſuffer the Romans peaceably to enjoy what they had not 
wreſted from them. Soon after this peace the inhabitants ci 
Theſſaly revolted; and, while the emperor was employe 
bis, "4 them, the Tyrfs violated the treaty; and, having 
ravaged the coaſts adjoining to Con/tantinople, repaſſed thx 
Streights with an immenſe booty and a great number of ca- 
tives. | 
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ſndronicus died ſoon after, in the forty-fifth year of his Audroni- 
and the thirteenth of his reign, leaving behind him two cus dies, 
ſons, John and Manuel; the eldeſt of whom being only nine and is ſuc- 
years of age, John Cantacuxenus was appointed his guar- ceeded by 
Jian and protector of the empire during his minority. Can- his ſon 
fac xen took particular care of the education of the young John. 
beinces, and omitted nothing that could be expected from a 

laithful, zealous, and diſintereſted miniſter : but Jahn, the 

ratriarch, who had expected to have been declared guardian, 

being filled with reſentment, endeavoured to pre; udice him in 

the opinion of the empreſs Anne. As the patriarch had a 


empe. 
and, 
ment 
obſti. 
: foct 
Onger 
Fulton 
Aron. 
etook 
arms, 


ages 


wit wreat aſcendant over her, Cantacuzenus offered to reſign his 

120 charge; but ſhe inſiſted upon his ſtill retaining the admini- 

1 ration, aſſuring him that ſhe would ſhut her ears againſt 

Me unjuſt calumnies of his enemies. The patriarch, how- 

** wer, by continuing to put a bad conſtruction upon all his 

hor actions, ſo far prevailed upon the empreſs, that ſhe began to 

r look upon Cantacuzenus as an enemy to herſelf and her family; Caataca- 

* and having cauſed ſome of his friends and relations] to be z2,,;, the 

** ſized, while he was abſent from Conſtantinople, ſhe ſent him prince's 

7 orders to reſign his office forthwith, and retire to a private guardian, 

Wn, | life, He refuſing to reſign till he ſhould be allowed an op- declared 2 

* portunity of juſtifying his conduct; the empreſs, at the in- public e- 
ſtigation of the patriarch, declared him a public enemy and nemy. 

traitor, 

ns Cantacuzenus being then at the head of a powerful army, 

{the which he had raiſed to oppoſe the Servians, and having with 

ar him ſeveral perſons of the greateſt authority in the empire, 

* who ſhewed him that his enemies aimed at nothing leſs than 


*. his utter deſtruction, by their advice he aſſumed the purple, 

> to and ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor at Didymo- He af. 

| thicum, in the ſecond year of his adminiſtration. This is the ſumes the 
account of Cantacuzenus himſelf, and it ſeems confirmed by purple. 
moſt other hiſtorians, who agree in laying the blame on the A. P. 1342 
hat patriarch and his faction. bs 5 

. Cantacuzenus having allowed all thoſe, whoſe friends and 

relations were at Conſtantinople, to depart, left by continuing 

with him they ſhould occaſion the ruin of their innocent 

friends, marched with the reſt of his army againſt Adrian, 

where thoſe of his party had been treated with great ſeverity. 

But hearing that a body of Bulgarians were on their march 

to join the imperial troops, he laid aſide his deſign againit 
Adrianople, and advanced towards the ſea-coaſt, that he 

might with more eaſe receive ſupplies from the Tur, with 

whom he had entered into an alliance. He, in the meas: 

time, exhorted the patriarch to peace and concord ; but 

the meſſenger who carried the letters was thrown into pri- f 
ſon, and the mother of Cantacuzenus delivered to Apacaucus, þ 
his moſt inveterate enemy, who treated her with the greateſt 0 
barbarity, which ſoon occaſioned her death. The empreſs, 4 


upon hearing of the inhuman treatment ſhe had received, 
Vas 
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was fo provokes again{t the patriarch and Apocancus, th. 
Te obliged them to fend offers of accommodation to Canis. 
cuscites; but the deputics being their creatures, told th, 
empreis, upon their return, that Cantacuzerus would hearkey 
to no terms. 

A war being now judged abſolutely unavoidable, th; 
command of the army was given to Thomas and Ardroniy; 
Palæslagi, while Apocaucus watched the Streights with a flee 
of ſixty gallies. The Tarts being repulſed by this fert 
Cantacuzenus was ſoon reduced to ſuch ſtraits by the land 
army, that he was obliged to take refuge in the dominion 
of Crales, prince of Mexfia, from whom having received z 
powerful reinforcement, he returned, and made himſelf mar. 
ter of all Thrace. His enemies finding him too powerful in 
the field, endeavoured to take him off by poiſon, by means 
of one AZ5nomachus, who, the better to compals his wicked 
purpoſe, owned the errand for which he was come; but 
pretending to be touched with remorſe, delivered him the 
poiſon. Cantacuzenys received him in a moſt obliging man- 
ner, and taking him into his favour, repoſed ſo great a truſt 
in him, that the traitor would have ſoon found an opporty- 
nity of putting his deſign in execution, had not Camtacuxemu 
been privately warned by his friends at Conſtantinople to be 
upon his guard. Mean while, having made himſelf mater 
of all Hacedon and Thrace, he advanced with his army 
againſt Couſtantinople, and being admitted into the city by 
his friends, who forced one of the gates during the night, 

He i: re- he was attended with the loud ſhouts of the people to the 
ceived in- Farum. & few hours after, the empreſs, at the entreaty af 
to Cen- the young emperor, agreed to an accommodation upon the 
fantirople following terms, namely, That Cantucmnenus ſhould be de- 

dlared collegue ro the young prince, and have the whole ad- 
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Gaughter, could not help maintaining a friendly correſpon— 
dence with that prince; upon which, the clergy and ſome 
zealous Chriſtians exclaiming againſt ſuch a correſpondence, 
by degrees eſtranged the minds of the people from him. He, 
however, governed the empire for the ſpace of ten years 
with ſuck equity and moderation, that even his moſt inveic- 
ate enemies could lay nothing to his charge, I 

in the iixth vear of his reign the Genie? of Galata being 
provoked. at his refuſtng them icave to enlarge their city, 855 
fire 


OF THE WORLD. 


re to ſeveral buildings in the ſuburbs of Can/tantinoble, ſeized 


F 2 

a on the emperor's ſhips in the harbour, and made open war 

d the on the empire. Having gained ſeveral advantages at ſea, 

-arken nd made themſelves maſters of ſome iflands in the Archipe- 
r was obliged to come to an accomodation, 


lo, the empero 
hy yielding the iflands to them. f 
A few years after, when Palgolagus came to govern jointly, 


(ales, king of Servia, took offence at Cantacuzenis, becauſe 


2» the 
FOnitys 


N. he had obliged him to reſtore ſome Cities which he had 
land ed during the late diſturbances. Crales having gained 
nion cover feveral perſons of diſtinction by rich prefents, by their 
ved : veans perſuaded Palzologus that Cantacuzenes intended to 
mc. lila the whole power. A war enſuing between the two 
ul in princes, Paleologus was aſſiſted by Crales, and Alexander, 


ince of Bulgaria; and Cantacuzenus by the ſultan Orchanes. 


207 


Weang pr 
icked (antacti sens entirely defeated the young CMPCror 3 but 

; bye grceing to a peace, the treaty Was no ſooner ſigned, than 

the WY i: voluntarily reſigned his dignity, and took the monaſtic He re- 
man. habit, His fon Mattherb, whom he had ſome time before ſigus. 

truſt lard emperor, ſtill purſuing the war, was not Jong after A. D. 353 
tu eleated and taken priſoner by Palæolagus, who, upon his | 
den renouncing all claim to the empire, reſtored him to his 

0 be liberty. 


after During theſe civil commotions, the Tus paſſing the Fel- 


rmy ont, ſeized on a ſtrong caſtle called Corrrdocuſtron, and alſo make a 
by made themſelves maſters of Gallipolts. The Turzs from this ſettlement 
ght, time, that is, the year 1357, continued to hold tome territo- in Eurafe. 
the nes in Europe, which, from time to time, they fucceſhvely 
v Gf mlarged till the beginning of this preſent century, vihen the 
the ectent of their European dominions was greatly abridged by 
de- the conqueſts of prince Fagene. | 
ad. Soon after the ſettlement of the Turks in Europe, Orchanes 
ch, ring, Amurath, his ſon and ſucceſſor, after ſeveral conqueſts 
: of in Thrace,. at length made himſelf maſter of Adrianoplo. Soon They re- 
ing fer, having reduced the whole of Thrace, he made Adriano guee Aari- 
l il: the ſeat of his empire in Europe, as lying moſt conveni- gyople. 
955 ently for enlarging his conqueſts in Greece. A. D. 1357 
a * 4 f . 7 . 5 0 ati” 
ing Mean while, Audlronicus, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, having 
be. contpired againſt his father, was by his orders deprived of 

his light, and kept under cloſe confinement for two years, 
re- when, by the aſſiſtance of the C ronoefe of Galata, having made 
LE his eſcape, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in 
n- Cnſlantinople. The emperor and his other two ſons falling The em- 
ne into the power of Andronecus, he confined them; but they peror dri- 
des likewiſe eſcaping two years after, the young prince, dre ad- ven from 
e, ing the calamities of a civil war, while the capital was al- the throne 
170 moſt ſurrounded with the infidels, reſtored his father to the and reſto- 
e- throne, who thereupon gave him Selymbria and ſcveral other red. 

places. 
9 During theſe tranſactions, the ſultan. Amur“ was trea- 
et cherauſly lain by his ſon Prjonit, who ſuccceding him * 
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Bajaxet's his dominions, ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Theſla\ 
conqueſts Macedon, Phacis, Peloponneſus, Mafia, and Bulgaria. Nö, 
in Europe. thing being now left to the Greet emperor but Comantiy;1, 
and the neighbouring country, Bajazet began to look up 
him as his vaſſal, and ſent him an arrogant and haughtz 
meitage, commanding him to pay him a yearly tribute, aud 
ſend him his ſon Aanuc! to attend him in his military expe. 
ditions. The emperor being no ways in a condition to cope 
with fo formidable an enemy, was obliged to comply with 
this diſhonourable demand, and died foon after in the thirty. 
ſeventh year of his reign. | | 
John is Manuel, his only ſon, who ſurvived him, was then with 
tucceeded Bajazet in Biihynia; but he no ſooner heard of his father; 
by Manuel death, than he haitened to Conſtantinople, without taking 
g leave of the ſultan. Bajazet having puniſhed the officers wy 
had ſuffered Manuel to eſcape, with the greateſt ſeverity, 
paſted with the utmoſt expedition into Thrace, and atter de- 
ſtroying with fire and ſword the country adjoining to Cu. 
Cenſtanti- ſtantineple, in veſted the imperial city itſelf by fea and land. 
nople be- Manuel, in this extremity, having recourſe to the weſtern 
fieged by princes, an army of one hundred and thirty thoufand men 
Bajaxzer. marched to his relief, under the conduct of Sigiſmund, king 
A.D.1394 of Hungary, and Fohn, count of Nevers. Upon the news f 
their approach, Bajazet raiſed the ſiege, and marched again 
them. In the engagement which enſued, the Chriſtian army 
was thrown into confuſion and totally routed, by the eagr 
ſorwardneſs of a body of French horſe, who advanced butvic 
the reſt, and diſmounted to fight on foot. The ref} of th: 
army, upon ſeeing their horſes without riders, concluded 
that the French were all cut to pieces, and fled with the ur- 
molt precipitation. The Turks took their camp, with an 
incredible number of priſoners, among whom were three 
hundred officers of diſtinction, who were all, five cxcepted, 
put to death in Bajazel's preſence. | 
After this memorable battle, in which twenty thouſand 
Chriſtions were ſlain, and a far greater number taken pi- 
ſoners, Bajazet returned to the ſiege of Con/tantineple ; but 
finding the citizens reſolved upon an obſtinate defence, he 
applied to %u, who had ſucceeded his father Andronicus at 
3 An agreement was concluded betwixt them, by 
which it was ſtipulated, that Bajazet ſhould place the young 
prince on the throne, to which he had a ji:it claim, as being 
the ſon of ManueF's elicr brother, and thac 7m ſhould yield 
the city of Con/tantinople to Bajazet, and name the imperial 
ſeat to the Peloponneſe, which the ſultan promiſed to relin- 
quiſh to him. | 
Bajazet having concluded this agreement, ſent deputies to 
the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, offering to withdraw bis 
army, on condition that they ſhould conter the imperial dig- 
nity on John. The whole city being now rent into two fic- 
tions, the emperor, to avoid the fatal conſequences of civil 
h | diflentions, 
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gigentions, acquainte! his nephew, then in the Turi 
camp, that he vas ready to reign ene lovereignty to him on 
condition he was allowed to convey himſclf by fea, with his 
wie and children, to whatever place he ſhould think fit. 
% readily complying with this condition, was Conduct? 
to the palace by Hantel, who afterwards tet fall for Venice, 
and from thence went to the ſeveral courts of the Chriitian 
princes, ſolliciting aid againſt the Turks. f 

The new emperor being crowned with the uſual ſolemnity, 
Bijazet preſſed him to the fulfilling of the late agreement; 
but the citizens refuſing to hearken to ſuch a ſcandalous 
tre:ty, Bajazct renewed the ſiege with great fury. When 
he had reduced the city to tne utmoſt extremity, he was in- 


formed, that Tamerlane, the victorious Tartar, had ſubdued 


Perſia, and the more eaſtern provinces, and was preparing 
to break into Syria with a numerous and formidable army. 


This intelligence greatly alarming him, he inſtantly raiſed 


the ſiege, and pafling the Helleſpont, advanced at the head who is de- 
of a very numerous and well diſciplined army to meet Ta- feated and 


merlune, 


by whom he was totally defeated and taken priſoner taken pri- 


in the plains of Zago77a in Galatia. The conqucror, to pu- ſoner by 
niſh his exceſſive inſolence, pride, and cruelty, ſhut him up Tamerlane 
in an iron cage, againſt which he is faid to have daſhed out A. D. 1401 


his brains the year following. 


Manuel, on the nevrs of the captivity of Pajazet, returned Manuel 


people, who were highly provoked againit % for his fer- 
vile compliance with the Turks, he baniſhed his nephew to 
the iſland of Le/oos. After the defeat of Bajazet, his three 
ſons took arms againſt each other ſor the ſucceition, and by 
their civil diſſentions had like to have ruined their empire 
ka , I. — - | 15 LT 7 /] {1d 4 { 1811 I * ith fe) 
DULL If £LUYPP an Ajia. Ls —4 2A, Ide OINCUMES 1 Olle 
of the competitors, and ſometimes with another, by which 

4 F 2 . 2 +. 
meuns he recovered ſeveral provinces. /AZopammed, Bajazet's 
voungett fon, whom he had affiited againſt his brother Auſa, 
and who was at length declared ſultan, ſuffered him to enjoy 
bis new acquiſitions till his death, which happened in the 
terenty-fifth year of his age, and the thirty-leventh of his 
Teion. 


to Constantinople, when being reſtored to the: throne by the reſtored. 


Manuel was ſucceeded by his fon Jahn, in whoſe reign His fon 
fAmurath II. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Mam, recovered John ſuc 
all the provinces which the Greets had ſeized after the death czeds him 
of Bajazet. Ammnrath, in the beginning of his reign, laid fiegejto A. D. 1424 


Cn/lartinople, being provoked againit the emperor for eſpouſing 
the cauſe of an impoſtor. During the fiege, i7u/fapha, Amu- 
rath's younger brother, revolting in ia, and being, aiitted, 
at the emperor's intreaty, by the prince of Caramania, made 
himſelf maſter of Nice. g 

 Amurath, by this revolt, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Un/tentinople, and having ſoon got the ufurper into his 
N with a bowy-ſtring. Soon 
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after, he obliged tha prince of Caramania to ſue for peace gy 
the terms he though: proper to preſcribe. Having qguict« 
all tne diſturbances in Alia, he returned to Europe, and af. 
ter ravaging great part of Hacedlon, he took and plunder 
T heſjatonica, and moſt of the cities of Ætolia, Phocis, and 
Bastia. He ſoon after reduced Servia, and breaking into 
the cominions of the king of Hungary, beſieged the city of | 
Be/rrade, but was obliged to retire with the loſs of a great 
number of men, fiftcen thouſand being ſlain in one {ally, 
In his retreat he was attacked by the famous 7% Hunniags; 
who cut great part of his army in pieces, and ſoon after to. 
taily defeated the infidels, with tne loſs of near forty thou— 
ſand men. Hunmades gained ſeveral other no leſs remark. 
able victories over the Turks, and recovered all Bulgaria and 
Servin, but was at length overcome by Amnrath in the me— 
morable battle of Varna. 

The king of Hungary being ſlain in this battle, Hunniad, 
was appointed protector of the kingdom during the minority 
of his fon, and ſoon after marched againit the Ts, whom 
he engaged for three days ſucceſſively, but was at length 
totally defeated by their ſuperiority of numbers. 7 P. 
leologrs, in the mean time, fearing to be likewiſe attacked 
by the %s, ſent ambaſiadors to Adrianople, with order; 
to conclude a peace with Amnurath upon any terms. The 
ſultan received, them with great arrogance, and declared, 
that unleſs the emperor yielded to him ſome ſtrong holds 
that he ſtill poſſoſied on the Fine ſea, and engaged to pay 
him a yearly tiibute of three hundred thouſand aſpers, he 
would march directly to Conjlentinople. The unhappy prince, 
in order to enjoy the poor remains of the Roman empire, 
now reduced to the imperial city and the adjoining country, 
was ohliged to ſubmit to thoſe thametul terms. 

However, as he fill ſuſpected the ambitious deſigns of 
Amiuratn, Who had attacked the brave George Caſlrict, ſur— 
named Scanderberg, prince of Apirus, he ſollicited the 2ffift- 
ance of the weſtern princes, envacing to do his utmolt to 
reconcile the Gree and Latin churches. He accordingly 
went to /zaly in perſon, attended by the patriarch, a great 
number of prelates, and the flower of the Cree, nobi- 
lity, and at a general council, heid firit at Ferrara, and at- 
terwards at Florence, tne union was effected between the two 
churches. The emperor, upon his return to Con/tantinepir, 
found the people highly diſtatisfied with his conduct, their 
murmurs being heightened by fome of the clergy, who re- 
fuſed to conform. Ihe diſtractions which enſued, and the 
intolence and proſperity of the Turks, to affected the empc- | 
ror, that, ſinking under the weight of age and calamities, he 
died in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, leaving the 


empire, now cofined within the walls of Conftantinypic, to 


his brather Cionflantine. 
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2M:hammed II. ſoon after ſucceeded his father Amurath, Conan 
and on his acceſſion entered into an alliance with Conflantine. tine ſuc- 
He received the Greek ambaſiadors, and thoſe of the Hala- ceeds his 
chians, Leſbians, Bulgarians, Rbhedians, Servians, &c. in the brother 
moſt obliging manner; which made them conclude, that he Je: 
intended to live in amity with the Chriſtians. However, he 

had no ſooner reduced the king of Caramania, who had in- 

raded his dominions in Alia, than he began to entertain 

thoughts of making himſelf maſter of Conſtantinaple, and 
abolithing the very name of the Ryman empire. With this 

view he built a ſtrong caſtle on each fide of the Straits, that 

on the European fide being but five miles diſtant from Con- 
fantinsple, and keeping the imperial city in a manner block- 

ed up. The emperor endeavoured to perſuade the ſultan to Mobom- 
lay aſide his deſign of building a fort on the European fide ; med II. 
but he returned an arrogant anſwer to his ambaſſadors, and commits 
threatened to cauſe ſuch as ſhould be ſent to him on the like hoſtilities 


errand to be flayed alive. When the fort was finithed, the againſt the 


gariſon left there ravaged the country adjoining to the city, Greezs. 
and made incurſions to the very gates, which occaſioned ſe- 

reral ſkirmiſhes, in one of which a conſiderable number of 

Jurte were killed. The ſultan, to revenge their death, fell 

won the Chriſtians while they were reaping their corn in 

the open ficlds, and put them all to the ſword. "The empe- 

ror, in return, having cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut, 

ordered all the Turks within the walls to be arreſted ; but 

next day he ſet them at liberty, and ſent ambaſſadors to Mo- 

lJammed with propofals for concluding a laſting peace. 

The ſultan, however, ſeeming averſe to an accommoda- The em- 


tion, and aſſembling his forces from all parts, Co/tantine, Peror pre- 


well apprized of his deſign, firſt took care to fill the public Pares to 
magazines, and ſupply the city with great plenty of all ſorts defend 
of proviſions ; then by his ambaſſadors he ſollicited the aſ- Conſtanti- 
ltance of the weſtern princes ; and, to induce them to ef- ache, 
pouſe his cauſe, he renewed the union of the two churches, 

and received in the moſt reſpectful manner the popc's legate, 

which gave great offence to the clergy. The cmperor's zeal 


in confirming the union occattoned a miſunderſtanding be- 


tween him and his people, and at the fame time did not 


| procure him the leaſt afliftance from the £Catns. 


While he vas in vain folliciting aid from the weſtern 
princes, Caratcia, one of Adohammed's chief command- 
ers, reduced AZeſrmbria, Acheloum, Biſon, and ſeveral other 
places on the Euxine fea, fill held by the Grecum. The ſame 
general ſoon made himſelf maſter of ſeveral caſtles and ſtron 
holds adjoining to the city, and during the winter ſcoured 
the country, in order to prevent the inhabitants from receiving 
207 iupplics Of men or proviſions. he Gr ces. however, 
being ſcill maſters at fea, ravaged the coaſts of Aa, ond 
leturned with an immenſe booty, and an ingreditle number 
ot Captives, Wu Were 2 ſlaves at Conjianti;:ople, Th 
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5 The following ſpring, Mlahammed having aſſembled an 
Which is army of three hundred thouſand men, encamped before the 
- . 2 * * . . . . 
inveſted city on the ſixth of April, while his admiral, with a fleet gf 


the tyrant into a furious rage, which was greatly heightened 
when he ſaw four Genoeje ihips, and one of the emperor, Will "© 


by the ear three hundred fail, blocked up the harbour. The Ty; | 
ſultan. having ſurrounded the city both by ſea and land, began the 
ſiege by planting batteries as near the fortifications as they 
could, and raiſing mounts in ſeveral places as high as the | 
walls themſelves, from whence the beſieged were inceflantly 
galled with ſhowers of arrows. Though cannons and gun— 
bow der had been but lately invented, yet ſome of his arti}. ( 
by were of 2 much larger ſize than any that have been 
ſince uſed ; two particularly, carried each a ball of fie t 
hundred pounds weight, made of hard black ſtone brought d 
ſrom the Euxine. One of theſe burſt when firſt diſcharged, 
but with the other the enemy made ſeveral breaches in the b 
walls, which, however, were with great expedition repaired v 
by the beſieged, they being encouraged by the example of a 
the emperor, and directed by John Fuſtiniani, a Genoeje ad- } 
venturer, who, before the fiege, arriving with two large [ 
ſhips, and a conſiderable number of volunteers on board, ſ 
| had been appointed by the emperor commander in chief of I 
| all his forces, on account of his extraordinary ſkill in mili- I 
4 tary affairs. Beſides, for his farther encouragement, the te 
4 emperor promiſed him the ſovereignty of the iſland of Le/- al 
4 hos, provided he obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. That 
= brave commander performed exploits worthy of the moſt re- Wi © 
14 nowned heroes of antiquity. Not ſatisfied with repulſing the e 
1.4 enemy in their frequent aſſaults, he often ſallied out again Wi t! 
—_ | them at the head of his volunteers, overturned their ma- 7: 
1M chines, deſtroyed their works, and rendered his name formi- WM '* 
1 dable by the dreadful havock he made of their troops. co 
£361 The u- Afchammed, being reſolved to purſue his enterpriſe through WM an 
143 7b army all difficulties, increaſed his army by new levies to near four I he 
$2704 reinforced hundred thouſand men, while the gariſon conſiſted only of Ml th. 
$570 fix thouſand Greezs, and three thouſand Genoefe and Venetian. ed 
9 51 The enemy having battered the walls for ſome time without ef 
1 intermiſſion, great part of them were beaten down : but while tin 
| the T. were bulled in filling up the ditch, the breach was WI . 
1 repaired, and a new wall built. This diſappointment threw K 
1 ( 
A | fight their way through his whole fleet, and get ſafe into vol 
9 the harbour. When he beheld the daſtardly behaviour d. 
Fn his own ſailors, he could not forbear ruſhing with his Hotte ſun 
3 into the fea; but being ſoon appriſed of the danger, he turn-W t 
oh | ed back, and filling the air with dreadful curſes and outefles det 
1 he tore his hair, and upbraiding his men with cowardice, the 
4 uttered ſuch menaces againſt his principal naval officers, e 
truck all with terror who heard them. ub 
The Turks having ſeveral times failed in their attempts to de 
force the harbour, 4Zan:med, to the great terror 40! 655 


amazement 
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amazement of the beſieged, put in execution one of the 
boldeſt deſigns we find mentioned in hiſtory. Finding it im- 
poſſible to remove or break the chain drawn acroſs the mouth 
of the harbour, he levelled a road from the Beſphorus to the 
fide of the haven, and then, by means of certain engines Eighty 
contrived by a Renegau, he conveyed, eight miles over gallies 


land, eighty gallies into the haven ; when having either ta- conveyed 
ken or ſunk the ſhips that were riding there, he cauſed a over land 


bridge, a work no Jeſs wonderful and ſurpriſing, to be built into the 

over it, with incredible labour and expedition. harbour. 
The place being now cloſely inveſted on all ſides, and bat- 

tered night and day with incredible fury, the emperor ſent 

deputies to Mohammed, offering to acknowledge himſelf his 

raila!, by paying him yearly what tribute he ſhould think 

proper to impoſe upon him, provided he raiſed the ſiege and 

withdrew. The ſultan anſwere, That he was determined 


at all events to become maſter of the city; but if the em- 


peror delivered it up forthwith, he would yield to him the 
Pelipanneſe, and other provinces to his brothers, which they 
ſhould peaceably poſſeſs, as his friends and allies ; whereas, 
if he ſuffered the place to be taken by atiau!t, he would put 
him and the whole nobility to the ſword, abandon the city 
to be plundered by the ſoldiers, and carry all the inhabit- 
ants into captivity. 

Though the city was reduced to great ſtreights, yet the 
emperor being refolved to periſh with it, rather than ſur- 
render, the fiege was therefore continued with great vigour 
till the twenty-fifth of May, when a report prevailing in the 
Turkiſh camp, that the celebrated John [Tunniades was ad- 
vancing with a mighty army to the relief of the city, the 


common ſoldiers, ſeized with a pannic, 8 to mutiny, A mutiny 


and at length openly threatened Mohammed with death, if in the 
he did not abandon the enterprize and retire. Mohammed, Tarkifh, 
though hitherto an utter {tranger to fear, began to be alarm- camp. 
ed at the menaces of his troops; but Zagan, a Turkiſh officer 
of great intrepidity, confirmed him in his reſolution of con- 
tinuing the ſiege, and adviſed him to give a general aflault 
without delay, and to promiſe the ſoldiers the Whole plun- 
der of the city. Proclamation being accordingly made thro? 
the camp, that the ſultan gave up to his ſoldiers all the 
wealth of that opulent city, they all demanded with one 
voice to be led immediately to the aſſault. | 

The ſultan having rekindied the ardour of his ſoldiers, The ſul- 
ſummoned the emperor for the laſt time to deliver up the tan pre- 
city : but he bravely anſwercd, "That he was unalterably pares for 
determined either to defend the city, or fall wich it. On a general 
the evening of the ſame day the Turkih camp and fleet ap- ſtorm. 
peared illuminated with an incredible number of lights, ſet 
up to admoniſh the whole army, that a ſolemn faſt was to 
be held the next day, to implore the protection of Heaven. 
(egtantine having received private intelligence from Zaly the 
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viſir, wao favoured his cauſe, that he ſhould be attacked by 
ſea and land the day after the faſt, made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for ſuſtaining the atlault. He ordered a general 
proceſſion ; after which, in a pathetic and eloquent ſpeech, 
he encouraged the nobility and citizens to exert themſehes 
in defence of the empire and the Chriſtian religion. He the 
went to the church of St. Sephia, attended by ſeveral prelates, 
and there, after aſſiſting with exemplary picty at divine fer. 
vice, he received the holy cuchariſt. Retiring afterwards to 
his palace, and taking leave of his miniſters, as if he were 
never to ſee them again, he ordered every, man to his pott; 
and putting on his armour, marched in perſon, at the head 
of a choſen body, to the gate Lara, where a conſiderable 
breach had been made, | 
TheTurzs All night a great noiſe was heard in the Tui camp, and 
begin the at three in the morning the attack was begun by ſuch troops 
attack. as the ſultan leaſt valued ; and thercfore deſigning them tor 
laughter, had ordered them to march the firit, with no other 
view but to tire the Chriſtians, who made a dreadful iavock 
of that diſorderly multitude. After the carnage had laſted 
ſome hours, the Jauigaries, and other freſh troops, advanced 
in good order, and renewed the attack with incredible fury, 
The Chriſtians, with the greateſt bravery, twice repulſed the 
enemy; but in the end, being quite ſpent, and freſh troops 
pouring in upon them every moment, they were no longer 
able to ſtand their ground, and the enemy broke into the 
city in ſeveral places. Mean while 7u/linan, having re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh, and another in the hand, was 
ſo diſtcartencd at the fight of his blood, that he cauſed him- 
ſelf to he conveyed to Galata, where he died ſoon after, not 
of his wounds but of grief, in reflecting upon his igncmini— 
ous conduct. The Genoefe and Greets who ferved under him, 
diſmayed at his ſudden retreat, quitted their poſts and fled in 
the utmoſt confuſion, | 
The emneror, however, attended by the moſt refolute 
among the nobility, {tl kept his pott, ſtriving, with an un— 
daralleled courage and intrepidity, to cppoſe the inundation 
of the brrbarians, when one of the enemy, not knowing him, 
gave him a deep cut crofs the face with his fabre. At the 
{ame time another coming behind him, with + blow on the 
The em- back part of the head, laid him dead on the ground. Thus 
b 


is died C:r/tantine XV. in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 


Per Se Do 

Pill * 4 = — Ae Ba b ogy af - 1 1 = 

Killed, and tenth of his reign, courageonfly defending that city which 
Constantine I. had founded. This is the account of Ducas and 


Phrante:, WhO were both witneiies of the ſiege: bur ſome 
writers relate that the emperor was {tifled by the crowd as he 


was envcavourine to retreat to the inner wall, 
the city Upon tae emperor's death, the few Chriſtians who were 
taden and left alive, betook themſclves to flight, when the Turks ſcoured 


1 re . r 3 - 1 * I ' q n i ur 94 
plundered the ſtreets of the city, and put ali they met with to the fwores | 


Without 
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without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition, maſſacring even 
of: who fled to the churches for ſanctuary, Moſt of the 
nobllity were by the ſultan's orders cut of, and the reſt re- 
{ried for purpoſes more grievous than denchitſelf. However, 
while the Turks were bufied in plunderi::2 the city, many of 
the inhabitants, amongſt whom were ſome me: of great learn - 
ing, found means to make their cſcape; and embarking on 
fue ſhips, arrived ſafe in Ita; Where, with the ſtudy of the 
Ce tongue, they revived the liberal ſciences, which had been 


long neglected in rhe Welt, 


/fhammed having ſuffered his army to plunder the city Myhom- 
three days, when theſe were expired, ordered his foldiers to med fix:s 
ſorbear all hoſtilities on pain of death. The next day he the Hat of 
made his public and triumphal entry into the city, and chuſ- huis awire 
ing it for the feat of his empire, ſolemnly promited to take at Cenſtau- 
under his protection ſuch of the inhabitants as ſhould conti- inge. 
nue init; or, being fled, ſhould return to their antient Habi— 
tations, and even allow them the free exerciſe of their reli- A. D. 1453 
gion. The death of the laſt Raman emperor, and the loſs of 
Unſintingplc, happened on the twenty-ninth of May, 1453, 
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The Defeription and Hiftory of NuM1pia. 


Thelimits 
of Num 
dia 


UMIDI A extended along the ſhore of Africa, 
from the river. Te on the caſt, which divided it 
from 7:4 Profiria, to the river A7ulvcha on the 
ets which ſeparated it from Mauritania. The 
el Dr. & 22 ſuppoſes the Tr/ca of the an! tients to be the 
744 modern Le ine; _ the 4 Lell to be the prefent Miillestab 
3M bf tne Algeri nes. I his tract conſequently es tended above Ive 
ul | hun rod miles in . h; but its breadth cannot be fo caſily 
ar | aſcertained. As there it > thn a reaſon to apprehen id that it vn. 
1 nearly t che ſome with the preſent Kingdom of Ai c, in the 
3 ] | narroweſt 1 it mie 1 ave been abont forty miles broad; 
| and towards the eat a babe one h undred miles. In the Car- / 
HH,] times Nini. 4 Contained two contiderable nations; 7 
namely, the esl. on the ealt, who, according fo. Suche 
were the molt power ful; and, on the weſt, the Muſſaeſ vl. 
According to Die, the Renan in after ages, conſid red the Wl b. 
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ountry of theſe laſt ag appertaining to Mauritania; and the 
emperor Claudius gave it the name of Mauritania Coſari- 


mis. : 

The river Ampſaga ſeparated Mauritania Cæſarienſis from The coun- 

the country of the Haſſyli, called by ſome Terra Helagonitts, fry of the 

and by others Numidia Propria. This kingdom contained an- Aal. 

tently a great many famous cities, the chief of which were 

the following. The capital of the kingdom was Cirta, Which 

ood about forty-eight miles from the ſea, and at a ſmall di- 

{:nce from the Ampſaga. It was ſtrongly fortified both by 

nature and art; and, in the time of Miſipſa, was parily ne 

pled by Greeks invited thither by him. In the time of Pliny 

t was called Sittianorum Colonia; one P. Sitiius, who had 

been of great ſervice to Ceſar in Africa, having received from 

kim 2 great territory in thoſe parts. C:;ta was built on a large 

10::. which, toward the north, ended in a precipice above 

one hundred fathom perpendicular, but ſhelving towards the 

ſouth - welt, by which it was acceſſible. To tne eaſt- 

ward, the proſpect was bounded by an adjacent range of 

rocks much higher than the city ; but on the other fides the 

view was open, and very rich and beautiful. According to 

Aurelius Victor, Conſtantine the Great repaired and adorned 

Cirta, and gave it the name of Canſtantina, Which it {till re- 

tains. Cirta, from its name, which in the Phænician lan- 

guage ſignifies a city, is ſuppoſed to have been originally 

founded by the Phœnicians, or Cauaanites. A few miles call. 

of Cirta ſtood a large city, which Ptolomy calls Faga, Plu- 

tarch Bega, and Sallult Vacca. A little ſouthward ſtood two 

other cities, named Lares and 4zama. On the ſhore, near 

the mouth of the Ana ſtood Cullu, or Collaps Magnus, 

now Cull, or Alcul. It was famous antiently for its purple. 

Not many miles to the north-eaſt ſtood Tacatua; and at ſome 

diſtance from it eaſtward was ſituated Sulluco, or the Collops 

Parvus of Ptolemy, At the weſtern extremity of the gulph of 

11ppo, upon the river Armua, was the city of Hippo Regus, 

tor ſome time the ſeat of the Numidian kings. On the weſt- 

ern bank of the Tſca was ſeated 7 habraca, or Tabraca, a ma- 

ritime city, which, according to Pliny, was a Roman colony 

in the later ages. On the river Rubricatus is ſuppoſed to 

have ſtood the antient Sicca Penerea. The ſea-coaſt of this 

kingdom was for the molt part mountainous and rocky, and 

tne inland was beautifully diverſified with hills and plains 

adounding in all kinds of fruits; but towards the ſouthern 

parts there were many barren and ſandy deſarts. | f 
Among the chief rivers of Numidia Propria were the Amp- Rivers of 

ſega, now called the 1Yed-el-Kibeer, or the Great River ; the Numidia. 
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7 Strab, 1. xvii. I. 2. Plin. I. v. Prol. l. iv. Pomp. Mel. 1. i. 
Polyb, I. iii. Liv. I. xxiv. Dion, Cafl, L zli. Dr. Shaw's Geogr. 
Oblerv. of Algiers. 
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Armua, at preſent named Sei-bonſe; the Rribricatus, now the 
4Ta-freg ; and the Tuſca, called now the Caine. The iſlandz 
oy En to have belonged to this region were, the Lafee 
anf, or Pithecu!z, of Scylax, oppolite to Collops Magni; 
and the iſland of 7 abraca, near the mouth of the Ty/ca. 
The king- Mauritania Czjarierjzs, or the kingdom of the Ma: 
dom of was much longer than the other, but not near fo brig 
theMafz- Among its chief cities wre the following. About fey 
Gli. leagues weſt from to: Aunpfaga ſtood Jgilgili, now 7jcl, ac. 
cording to Dr Shaw, where Augu/ius planted a Roman co— 
lony. Saldz, another Roman colony, food about ninety. 
three miles welt from Igilgili. Rufſazns, Niiſiicturi um, and Riſ. 
conn, were three Roman colonic: tuated further weſtward 
on the ica-coult, though, from ther names, they are thought 
to have been originally Prarican or Lybian. About fifteen 
miles weſt from the laſt mentioned place ſtood Tcofrum, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been built where Algiers now ſtands. The 
next city of conſequence on the ſea-coaſt, to the weſtward, 
was ol, the ſeat of the younger Jula, who, out of reſpæct to 
Aug:i//ns, gd ve it the name of Cefurra, according to Hum 
pins, Pliny, and Striabo, Further weitward on the ſhore Rood 
Cartenna, a very conſiderabl city, where Augiſtus ſettled the 
ſoldiers of the iccond legion. C the weſtern banks of the 


Cartenms ood Aena, about thres miles from the fea, 


where ſome of ine fliſt Roman emperors plinted a cle y. On 
the coaſt welt from the ge? ſtood Luiſa and Sign, two 
Roman colonies. S890 was htuated not far from the Muluchu; 
and near it ſtood th Mace of king Syphax, The HMHelditerra— 
nean cities worthy of note were Sitißf and Satafr, about ſixteen 
miles diſtant om each other, and not much more from the 
Ampſaga. There viore, beſides, Auzia, or Auzea, a city 
founded by Ithabel, king of Tyre; Tubiſuptus, Nubaburum, 
Vitaca, and many others; which, with every thing relating 
to them, are long ſince buried in oblivion. - | 
Its chief he moſt remarkable rivers in this tract were the Starts, 
vers and called at preſent the Zanjourean; the Niſſava, now called the 


river of Hoiſſeta; the Servers, now the Ver, which empties 
itelf near Kues; the Souns, now ſuppoſed the Hameſc; 
the Chinulabb, the molt noted river of the Algerines, who 
call it Shelf; the Cartennus, the Flumen-Salſum, and the A 
ern. 5 | 
Hands, ** The iflands of this coaſt were the Tres Inſulæ of Antoninus, 
ſttuated about ten miles from the MHulucha; and the Acra 0: 
Selen, that forms the modern port of Harſhgoone. 
The ori- The tif inhabitants of Numidia are ſuppoſed to have been 
gin of the the deſcendants of Phat, the brother of Mixraim, who ſettici 
Numidians in Fort, The country, however, received part of its carb 
inhabitants from Phanica. Though the Carihaginans, 3 
cording to Poipbius, once poſiented all that part of Africa en- 
tending from the confincs of Cyrenaica to the Pillars of Heeren 
les, their power probably reached only over the ſea-coz" : 
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ſor it ſufficiently appears, from the ſame author, and from 


A the . 
fangs Hialarus Siculus, Livy, and others, that a coniiderable part 
Xl; or the inland Numidia was independant on the Carthaginians. 


n this tract, which preſerved its independance, abſolute and Their 
geſpotic government ſeems to have prevailed. Appian tells us form of 
t in the country of Malſæſyli there were many ſmall govern- 


hl; at 1 

— 3 or heads of tribes, not much unlike the emirs of the ment. 
Even reſent Arabs, who enjoyed a kind of ſovereignty over their 

, ac «ipective vallals, but yet acknowledged Syphax for their 

co- ef, | 

on 25 the firſt Numiclians were called Lyb:ans, in common with Their re- 
Ri. en the inhabitants from the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ligion, 
yard ocean, we may affirm, from Herodotus, that the principal 

ght ods they ſacrificed to were the Sun and Moon; which 

cen dearly evinces, that the migration of the firſt colony that 

lich eopled this country preceded the introduction of image 

[ he worſhip into the pagan world. The ſame author ſeems to 

Ird, ſuggeſt that the Numidians near the limits of Africa Propria 

ito worſhipped Triton, Minerva, and Neptune. Feroditus tells 

7 us, that the people inhabiting the tract on the eaſtern con- 

od fines of Numidia were called Libyan Nomades, in contradi- 

the ſtinction to the Libyans, who extended themſelves from the 

he river Triton to the Atlantic ocean. From this account it would 

2a, ſeem that the kingdoms of the Maſſyli and the Haſſaſyli were 

Un not called Numzida till about the time of Herodotus; and that 

0 this name was occaſioned by an irruption of a great body of 

a; the Libyan Nomades into the countries to the weſtward of the 

1 Triton, when they ſubdued the antient inhabitants. 

1 Þ It may be concluded that the languages ſpoken in Numzdia and lan- 
10 were, firſt, that of the Libyan Nomades, which, from many guage. 
y authors, ppéears to have been nearly related to the old Egyp- 

l, tian; ſecondly, the Carthaginian; thirdly, the Phenicaan ; 

o 3 which was almoſt the ſame with the former: and, fourthly, 


the language of Phut's immediate deſcendants, which 

= night have differed in ſome points from all the reſt. How- 
e ever barbarous the Numd:as might have been, ſome of them 
uſed letters not very unlike thoſe that made up the Punic al- 
phabet, as appears from the legends of ſeveral ancient Numi- 
dian coins *. 

Some of the Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, Cuſtoms 
cantons, or hordes; and lived in tents of an oblong form re- and man- 
ſembling the inverted bottom of a ſhip. A whole tribe, or ness ofthe 
horde, encamped together; and, having conſumed all the pro- Nd. 
duce of one fruitful ſpot, removed from thence to another; 272. 

28 15 the cuſtom of their poſterity the Bedowweens at this day. 
The greateſt number of Numidians, however, lived in ſmall 
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cottages, which they called Angaria. The principal u. 
tional ſtrength of the Numidians conſiſted in their cavalry 
and, though they rode without ſaddles, and many of then 
without bridles, they were very dextrous in the management 
of horſes, to which they were inured from their infancy, 
The Numidiaus, according to Strabe, had many wives and 
concubines, and conſequently many children. Ly relates 
that in Numidia, particularly in the country of the AA 
the king's next brother, not his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded big. 
The diet of the Numdians conſiſted chieily of herbs, grain, 
pulſe, water, &c. They abſtained almoſt entirely from wine, 
and fleſh they but rarely uſed : to which, as well as to their 
moderate ſeaſons in ſuminer and winter, Appian ſeems to at- 
tribute their long lives, and the large ſhare of health they 
enjoyed. Many of the poorer fort in Numidia went aln 
naked; but the Numidians of any faſhion wore looſe gar. 
ments, not making uſe of a ſaſh or girdle, They were emi— 
nent for their ſkill in hurling the javelin, and throwing of 
darts, which they diſcharged in great numbers upon the ene— 
my. The Aaſſyli, it is ſaid, when at war with their neigh- 
bours, choſe, for the moſt part, to come to a general aGign 
in the night time. Deſertion was no crime among them, for, 
after the firſt deſeat, they were at liberty to return home or 
continue in the army, as they pleaſed, 

It would be in vain to expect any traces of arts and ſci- 
ences among thoſe Numuidians who dwelt in tents and huts, 
Probably, the greateit part of the inhabitants of the chief ci- 
ties and towns were Carthaginians and Phœnicians, who were 
Re {rangers to the iciences. ihe Numidians in one great 
point, differed from moſt if not all other nations; for, ac- 
cording to Mcolas Damaſcenus, they computed their time by 
nights and not by days“. | 

As Numidia was far diſtant from the center of the diſper- 
ſion of the nations, it was probably very thinly inhabited 
before the arrival of the Pher:ciars, who are ſuppoſed by 
tnufebins, Bochart, and others, to have firſt ſettled there above 
three hundred years before the foundation of Carthage. vir 
Jſaac Newtin, however, brings this event nearer the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian era, Though the tranſactions 
oi the Nem:dans, Curing the earlieſt ages, have been long 
buried in oblivion, yet, as the Phœniciaus poſſeſſed a good 


part of that kingdom, it is probable that the diſputes and re- 


volu lions that happened among them were recorded, and not 


* . CY — . o 7 y 
unknown, in the Carthorinan times. King Jarbas probably 
reigned here as weil as in Africa Propria, when Dido began to 


build Byr/a. About three hundred years after the foundation 
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of Carthage, the Numidians and Manritanians wno had leagued 

together, were defeated by the CartDaginians, wude thereby 

rendered themſelves independent in Africa. We have already 

taken notice of the part the Nuimidians acted in all the wars 

betwixt the Carthaginians and the Dienyſii, Egutbocles, and the 

After the concluſion of the firſt Punic Hoſtili ties 
war, the Africans, and other mercenaries in the Carthaginian betwixe 
rice, having declared war againſt their maſters, the molt e Ne- 
ive in this rebellion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were dizus and 
the Micatenian Numidiams; on which account the Carthagini- Cartbagi- 
aus, after they had killed or taken priſoners all the mutineers, ziaus. 

fant a large detachment to ravage the country of thoſe Nun- 

lms. The commander of this detachment ravaged the 

country in the moſt terrible manner, and crucified all his 

priſoners; which filled the Namurans who eicaped with ſuch 
relentment, that both they and their poſterity ever afterwards 

bore an implacable hatred to the Carthaginans, 

About twenty-five years after, Syphax, king of the Maſſæ- Maſiniſſa 
{/; having entered into an alliance with the K:mans, defeated aſſiſts the 
the Carthogimians in a pitched battle; which induced Gala, Carthagi- 
king of the A7afyli, to enter into an alliance with the Car- nians 
thertmans 3 in conſequence of which, his fon Mafſiniſſa againſt 
marched, at the head of an army, againſt Syphar, whom he theRomans 
entirely defeated with the loſs of thirty thouſand men. Sy- 
thax not long after found means to raiſe another formidable 
army of Maſe liens and Mauritaniaus; but Was again de- 
feated with great loſs by daſjrifja. = 

While Maſſiniſia, ſoon after, was aſſiſting the Carthaom- An ac- 
ans in Spain, his father Gala died, and was ſucceeced by his count of 
brother De/alces, according to the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſ- the tranſ- 
fon in Numidia. Defelces dying ſoon after his ſueceſſion, agions of 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Capaſa, who not long after 27;/T2iffe. 
was ſlain in a general engagement againit Mezetulus, a perſon 
cf the royal blood, who had excited a rebellion againtt him. 

Hezetulus affumed the adminiſtration of the government, but 
conferred the royal title on Lacumaces, the yeung fon of De- 
ales. To ſupport himſelf in his uſurpation, be married the 
widow of Deſalces, who was Hannval's nizce, and conſe- 
quently of the moſt powerful family in Carthage. He at the 
ſame time endeavoured to ſecure the alliance and friendſihip 


of _ 
aſſmiſ/a, in the mean time, hearing of what had paſſed 


in Numidia, returned to Hic, and obtained a body of four 


tiouſand Moors from Bocchar, king of Mauritania; which 
eſcort attended him to the frontiers of his dominions. Be 
was there joined by five hundred of his ſubjects, with whom 
he encountered Lacumaces, who eſcaped from Thapfrs and 
joined Syphax while 7a//inif/a was employed in irorming the 


town. A7affinifſa, upon the fame of this cxploit, was Joined 
ä 1 , 


> 74 


by great numbers of men, and not long after defeated FZeze- 


talus and Laciimaces, who had obtained fore reinforcements 
| | from 
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from Syphax. Mexetulus and Lacumaces, after the deſeat, ge 
into the territories of Carthage; but Maſſiniſſa, who wan 
to eſtabliih his affairs, offering them good terms, they returned 
and ſubmitted to him. "The repote of Numidia was quickly 
after diſturbed by Aſdrulal, the Carthaginian, who excited 
Syphax to check the rifing ambition of Maſſiniſſa Syphg; 
who laid claim to a ſmall territory then in the poſleflion 9; 
Maſſiniſſa, accordingly took the field, and entirely defeat 
him. A4afſmij/a, with a few of his followers, fied to the 
mountain Ballus, and having fortified himſelf there, made 
frequent excurſions from thence into the territories of the 
Carthaginians, carrying off an immenſe booty and ore 
numbers of captives; which fo diſtreſſed that republic that 
they earneſtly ſollicited Syphax to ſend a party againſt Masi. 
22%. He accordingly ſent Bocchar, one of his generals, 
with four thoujand foot and two thouſind horſe ; who fur. 
priſed the Maſſylians, took many priſoners, and diſperſed the 
reſt ; and purſued MAaſſiuiſſa himſelf to the top of the moun— 
tain. 

Bochar now ſent great part of his booty to Sypharx, and 
likewiſe diſmiſſed all his forces, except five hundred foot, 
and two hundred hurſe, with whom he drove Hail 
from the ſummit of the hill, and in the plains of Clupan, 
while he was paſting a river, dangerouily wounded him, and 
cut off all his followers excepting four. As two of theſe 
were drowned in the ſight of the detachment, it was ru- 
moured all- over Africa, that Maſſiniſſa was drowned. He 
for ſome time lived undiſcovered in a cave, where he waz 
ſupported by the robberics of his two attendants ; but after 
his wound was cured, he advanced boldly to his own fron- 
tiers, which he no ſooner entered, than fo many people 
flocked to him from all parts, that out of them he formed 
an army of fix thoutund foot and four thouſand horſe. 
Having reinſtated himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his dominions 
with theſe troops, he invaded the territories of Syphax, who 
raiſing a confiderable army, came and encamped between 
Arta and Hippo. Syphax ſent his fon Vermina with a conſi— 
derable detachment behind the camp of Maſſiniſſa, and at. 
tacking the /Zaj/pirans both in the front and the rear, gained 
ſo complèat a victory, that only AHaſſiniſſa, with about fixty 
horie, efcaped to the Leffer Srtis, where he remained till the 
arrival of Lællus and the Roman fleet on the coaſt of Africa. 
Wat happencd upon his joining Lælius, our readers will 
hnd in the Rama hiſtory. | 

We have already related how the Carchaginians loft Maff— 
ja, by depriving him of his betrethed brids Saphoniſba, the 
greateſt beauty, and the molt accompliſhed lady of her age, 
whom the ſtate of Carthage, in violation of the laws of ho- 
nour and public faith, commanded to be given to Syphar. 
The Cui lagintans, however, in hopes of appenſing him, pre- 
Vailed on 6y5vax 09 reſtore to him nis domiions. HMuſſin 
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q himſelf entirely ſatisfied with ſo generous a ceſſion, 
nenceforth meditated the ruin both of Syphax and 1rfſinifſa 
the Carthaginans, which being ſuſpected by Aſdrubal, he en- declares 
Lourcd to cut him off, but was difappointed. Syphax, for the 

* her hand, diſſembled with the Romans, pretending Romans, 


eigne 
hut from t 


on the ot l | ; : 
their friend, though he was ſtrictly united with the 
E Matſmiſſa by the aſſiſtance of Lælius, at laſt 


auced the kingdom of Syphax ; and having done ſignal ; 
95 the Hons generals in Africa, he was amply re- who libe- 


ervices to . 
4 by the Romans at the concluſion of the ſecond Punic rally re- 


wr. Syphax being taken priſoner, died at Tibur on his way ward his 
o Rem, where he was intended to grace Scipis's triumph. ſervices. 

According to Zonaras, his corpſe was decently interred, all 

the Numidian priſoners. were releaſed, and Permima, by the 

aſliſtance of the Romans, recovered the peaceabie poſſeſſion 

o his father's throne. Part of the Maſſæſylian kingdom was 

before annexed to Maſſiniſſas dominion. The tranſactions 

of MHaſiuiſſa between the ſecond and third Punc wars, have 

been already related in the Roman and Carthaginian hiſtories, 

to which we refer our readers. A ſhort time before the be- 

ginning of the third Punic war, he encloſed a Carthaginian 

army under Aſdrubal with a line of circumvallation, and 

ſorced them to conclude a peace with him on the following He forces 
terms. They engaged to deliver up ali deierters; to recall the Car- 


their exiles who had taken ſhelter in his dominions ; to pay thaginians 


le thouſand talents of filver within the ſpace of fifty years; to con- 
and that their ſoldiers ſhould paſs under the yoke, each of clude a 


them carrying off only a ſingle garmen*. As Maſſmiſſa peace with 
himſelf, though between eighty and ninet, years of age, him on his 
conducted the whole enterprize, he muſt have been ex- own terms 


tremely well verſed in fortification, and other branches of 
the military art. | . 
The Roman conſuls ſoon after landed with an army in 
Africa, in order to beſiege Carthage, without having im- 
parted their defign to Maſſiuiſſa, which diſguſted him not a 
little; ſo that when the conſuls applied to him for ſome 
auxiliaries, he replied, They ſhould have a reinforcement from 
him when they flood in need of it. His mand, however, ſoon 
after returned to its natural bias, which was in favour of the 
Romans. Finding his end approaching, he ſent to Anilianus, 
then a tribune in the Roman army, to deſire a viſit from him, 
intending to inveſt him with full powers to diſpoſe of his 
kingdom as he ſhould think proper, for the benefit of his 


children. He died at above ninety years of age, before the His death. 


arrival of Aimilianus, having required his wife and children 
to execute as punctually whatever that Roman ſhould de- 
cree, as if he himſelf had appointed it by his will. 

Though Maſſiniſſu, during his youth, met with ſtrange 
reverſes of fortune, nevertheleſs, being ſupported, as Appran 
ſays, by the divine protection, he enjoyed an uninterrupted 
courſe of proſperity many years. His kingdom 3 

| | rom 
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from Mauritania to Cyrenaica, of which vaſt tract he civilized 
many of the inhabitants in a wonderful manner. His hg, 
was very robuſt, and he was bleſſed with the greateſt hen 
and vigour, owing, doubtleſs, in a great meaſure, to hi; e. 
treme temperance, and the toils he inceſſantly ſuſ1jne, 
He would remain on norſeback for ſeveral days and nicht 
together, without being ſenſible of the leaſt fatigue. 1 
always rode without a ſaddle, and $7495 relates, thats tho 
laſt he could mount without any affiſtance. Accordino | 
Appiar:, he left a numerous well-diſciplined army, and 2 
immenſe quantity of wealth behind him *. 

His king- Of fifty-four ſons that ſurvived Maſſiniſſa, only three wer 
dom divi- legitimate, * Guluſſa, and Maſlanabaul. 7'nilians zr. 
dedamong riving at Cirta ſoon after the king had expired, divided his 
his three kingdom, or rather the government of it, among the thiee 
ſors by legitimate ſons, though to the others he gave conſiderable 
Aumilia- poſſeſſions. To Micipſa, the eldeſt fon, he aſſigned Cirty 
RUS; as the place of his reſidence, in excluſion of the other, 
Guluſja, a prince of a military genius, had the command af 
the army, and the tranſacting of all affairs relating to peace 
or war, committed to his care; and to the youngeſt, Mal. 
nabal, wes allotted the adminiſtration of — fg an cmploy. 
ment ſuitable to his education. The three brothers were 
dignified with the royal title, and enjoyed in common the 
immenſe treaſures of their father. Guluſja accompanied 
<Emilianus to the Roman camp with a body of Mundi 
auxiliaries; but both he and 1a/tanabal died foon after thei 
Micipſa father, leaving Miciſa ſole poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Ny 
becomes midia. In his reign a great part of Africa was covered with 
ſole poſ- locuſts, who not only deſtroyed all the fruits of the earth, 
ſeſſor of but even devoured dry wood. They were at laſt carried of 
the king- by the wind into the Mican lea; but being thrown on ſhore, 
dom. a plague enſued, which ſwept away an infinite number of 
men and animals of all kinds. Micipſa had two ſons, Al- 
herbal and Hiempſal, who were educated in his palace, to- 
gether with his nephew Jzugurtha, who was the ſon of Al. 
[tanabal by a concubine. Faugurtha was at the fame time 
robuſt and handſome, end was endowed with a very pene- 
trating underſtanding. Inſtead of abandoning himfelf, like 
moſt young men, to a life of luxury and pleaſure, he uſed to 
exerciſe himſelf with perſons of his age in running, riding, 
- Hurling the javelin, and other manly exetcii:s, ſuited to the 
mare enius of the Numidians; and though he {urpatied 
all his Ellow ſportſmen, there was not one of them but 
loved him. He was full of ardor and activity, but was ne— 

ver heard to boaſt of his own accompliſhments. 


— 


* Appian in Libyc. V. Maſe. Strab. 1, 17. Polyb. Cic. de- 
Micipſt 


ſenect. Suid, Liv. 
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OF THE WORLD. 72 
VUlized Micipſa was at firſt charmed with his nephew; but after- _ 
body wards conſidering that he was grown to man's eſtate, while He is jea- 


his children were in their infancy ; that mankind naturally lous of his 
thirſted after power, and that the ambitious had no remorſe in nephew 
violating the moſt ſacred ties; he began to be jealous of Ju- ZFugartha, 
rtha, and ſent him to Spain at the head of a body of forces, 
to aſſiſt the Romans, in hopes that he would be cut off. 
uourtha not only eſcaped all dangers, but by his bravery 
2nd prudent conduct won the eſteem of the whole army, and 1 
the friendſhip of Scipio, who ſent a high character of him t 44 
his uncle Micipſa. The king, in the height of his jealouſy, Y 
had endeavoured to find ſome means for taking him off pri- whois be- 
vately ; but, for fear of exaſperating the e loved by 
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adored the young prince, he was obliged to lay aſid that the Numi- 
deſign. The regard ſhown to Jugurtha by Scipio at Idft in- dians. 
fluenced Micipſa to attempt to win the affections of his ne- 

phew by kindneſs. He therefore adopted him, and declared 

him joint heir to the crown with his two ſons. Micipſa, 

who, according to Diodorus, was a prince of an amiable cha- 

rater, died a few years after the adoption of Fugurtha, hay- 

ing exhorted his three ſons on his death-bed to unity and 

concord. | | 

Jugurtha profeſſed the greateſt gratitude to the dying king, The per- 
for all his favours; but he was no ſooner expired, than the ſidiouſ- bs 
ambitious prince determined to put in execution a ſcheme neſs of "ns 
ſuggeſted to him at Numantia in Spain, by ſome profligate Ro- Fugurtha. 4 
man officers of his acquaintance. Being adviſed by them to diſ- 
poſſeſs his couſins upon the death of Micipſa, as the Romans, 
they ſaid, would 2 be bribed to countenance all his pro- 
ceedings, he accordingly, in a ſhort time, cauſed Hiempſal He mur- "48 
to be aſſaſſinated, and drove Adherba! out of his dominions. ders one 4 
That unhappy prince fled to Rome, and laid his complaints of his nn 
before the — ; but Jugurtha's ambaſſadors, by diſtributing couſins, 1 

large ſums of money among the ſenators, got a majority of 
them in their favour ; ſo that 7ugurtha, inſtead of being pu- 
niſhed, was declared prince of the greateſt part of Numidia, 
Adberbal being oblient to reſt ſatisfied with the other. 

Jugurtha, now convinced that every thing was venal at and at- . 
Rome, reſolved to put his ambitious deſigns in execution tacks the 1 
without delay, and accordingly attacked his couſin with other with 1 
open force. Adherbal, being a prince of a pacific and un- open force 
enterprizing diſpoſition, was no ways able to withſtand Ju- 
gurtha. hile he was in vain ſolliciting the protection and 
aſſiſtance of the Romans, Fugurtha ravaged great part of his 
dominions, overthrew him in a pitched battle, and {hut him 
up in Cirta. During the ſiege, fome Roman deputies arrived He is 
at the camp of ns, with the deſign of accommodating counte- 
the differences betwixt the two princes : but finding Jugur- nanced by 
ta obſtinate, they returned home, without fo much as con- the Ro- 
terring with Adberbal. Some ſenators of the higheſt diſtinc- mans, 


tion, with Aimilius Scaurus, prefident of the ſenate, at their 
Vor. V. Q head, 
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a GENERAL HISTOEY 
head, landed ſoon after at Utica 3 Fugurtha being ſummoned 
before them, was greatly alarmed when Scaurus reproache 
him with his enormous crimes : however, by his addreſs and 
the influence of his gold, as was afterwards ſuſpected at Ron, 
he ſo mollified Scaurus, that the Romans again left Adberbal to 
his mercy, Cirta was ſoon after ſurrendered upon terms to 
Fugurtha, who no ſooner got poſſeſſion of the town, than, in 

and cauſes breach of the capitulation, and in violation of the laws of na- 

Adherbal ture and humanity, he cauſed Haberbal to be put to a moſt 

to be mur- cruel death; and alſo ordered the merchants and all the M. 

dered, idians in the place, capable of bearing arms, to be maſ- 
ſacred. 

Though the venal Roman ſenators ſtill palliated the enor- 

mous crimes of Fugurtha, the people exclaimed againſt his 
perfidy and cruelty ; which at length induced the ſenate to 
{end the conlul Calpurnins Beſtia with an army into Nunudiz 
to puniſh Tuguriha, Calpurnius, at firſt, carried on the war 
very briſkly: but Scaurus, whom we have already mentioned, 
arriving, tae conſul, who was noted for his avarice, having 
had ſome conferences with him, granted a peace to the king 
upon very advantageous terms. The Romans, ſuſpecting the 
motives of this proceeding, were greatly exaſperated, and ſent 
the prætor Caſj;zs, whom they could confide in, to Numidlia, 
wio prevatied with 7r:grrrtha to go to Rome. Fugurtha, upon 
his arrival at Rome, found means to bribe one Bebins Sala, 
a man of great authority amongſt the plebeians, but of inſa- 
tiable avarice, by whoſe aſſiſtance he efcaped with impunity. 
He not only, by the efficacy of his gold, eluded all the en- 
deavours of the people of Rame to bring him to juſtice, but 
likewiſe found means to get Maſſiva, an illegitimate fon ot 
Aicitſa, aileffiinated in the ſtreets of Rome, as he was in— 
formed that many Romans of probity adviſed that young 
prince to apply for the kingdom of Numidia. 

Tugurtha had no ſooner returned to Africa, than he re- 
ceived advice, that the ſenate had annulled the peace con- 
cluded between him and Bi,. The conſul Albinus, not 
long after, arrived with an army in Numidia ; but Fugurtha, 
by various artiſices, ſo impoſed upon Albinus, that he could 
cifect nothing during the whole campaign. His brother Au- 
ls, Who ſucceeded him in the command of the army, was 

till more unſucceſsful; for being ſurprized in a narrow pals 

He obli- by Fugurtha, he was forced to ſubmit to the ignominious 
ges the ceremony of paſſing under the yoke with all his men, and to 
Roman ar- quit Aumidia entirely in ten days. His army accordingly 
my to paſs retired into Africa Propria, which was now a Raman pro- 
under the vince ; but the {enate refuſing to ratify the accommodation 
yoke, he had agreed to with Fruowthe, ſent another army into Nu- 
ziidia under the command of the conſul Lucius Adetclins, 3 
conſummate general, and one who diſregarded wealth. 7«- 

g:rtha was now obliged to act with great circumſpection, and 

to exert his utmoſt bravery ; neverthelcſs, being defe stel! 
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OF THE WOELM 
the Romans, and ſeeing his moſt opulent cities plundered 
and burnt, and vaſt numbers of his ſubjects put to the ſword, 
or taken priſoners, he began to think ſeriouſly of a peace, 
and was perſuaded by Bomilenr, his favourite general, who 
had been gained over by Motellus, to deliver up his ele- 


227 


hants, money, arms, horſes, and deſerters, in whom the He aſks a 


5 oO > ſtrength of his army conſiſted, into the hands of the peace of 


Romans. Metellus ordering him then to repair to Trcidium, Metellus, 
a city of Numidia, on the confines of Africa Propria, there but rejects 
to receive farther directions, he refuſed to comply with that the condi- 


order, and renewing hoſtilities, made himſelf maſter of Yac- tions, 


a, where he maflacred all the Roman gariſon, except the 
commander. A Raman legion, however, ſoon after reco- 
rered that city, and treated the inhabitants with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Not long after, Bomilcar and Nabdalſa, at the in- 
ſtigation of Metellus, formed a detign to aſſaſſinate Fugurtha ; 
but the conſpiracy being detected, Bomlcar and moſt of his 


accomplices ſuftered death. | 
Fugurtha was ſo alarmed upon the diſcovery of Boamilcar's 


treachery, that he afterwards enjoyed no tranquillity or re- 


poſe. His ſleep was broken and diſturbed, and for his ſecu- 
rity he often changed his bed in a low plebeian manner. 


Having deſtroyed great numbers of his friends on ſuſpicion 


of their having been concerned in the late conſpiracy, and 
many more of them deſerting to the Romans, and to Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, he found himſelf deſtitute of generals 
and counſellors, which threw him into a deep melancholy, 
and rendered him quite irreſolute in his enterprizes. 


Metellus having forced him to a battle, gained an eaſy vic- Metellus 
tory, and purſued him and his fugitives to Thala, being ob- gains a 
liged to carry water with him to ſupply his army through victory o- 
the deſarts. The Romans attacked That: with ſuch vigour, yer him. 


that Fugurtha thought proper to abandon it, carrying with 
him his family and his treaſures, and ſoon after his depar- 
ture the Romans made themſelves maſters of the place. He 


retired into Getrulia, where he aſſembled a conſiderable body 


of men, and advancing afterwards to the confines of Mauri— 
tania, procured new ſupplies from Bocchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, and now entered 


into an alliance with him. Having thus raiſed 2 new army, 


he obliged M-tcl/us to keep upon the defenſive, who ſoon 
after received intelligence from Rome, that his lieutenant 
Marins had baſely ſupplanted him in the command of the 
army. Metellus, notwithſtanding the injurious treatment he 


had reccived, generouſly endeavoured to draw off Bacchus 


from. Tugurtha, though that would facilitate the reduction of 
Numidia for his rival. Bocchus would not abſolutely agree 
to abandon Frgurtha, but continuing the private n2gociation 
with Hetelliis, his troops were thereby for ſome time inactive, 
which Was, in a great meaſure, what the Roman general de- 
kied, Marius, in the mean time, landed with a numerous 

T2 army 
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army at Utica, and having diſciplined his forces in the ſtrig. 
Marius eſt manner, defeated many of e parties, and almoſt 
defeatsthe took him priſoner near the city of Cirta. Bocchus, intimi— 
troops of dated by theſe advantages, now made offers of an accommo- 
Fugurtha, dation; but the Romans paid no attention to them. Marius, 
in the mean time, puſhed on his conqueſts, and, taking 
ſeveral places of lefs note, at length, after ſome moſt difficult 
marches, made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong city of Capſa, 
which, after allowing his ſoldiers to plunder it, he razed to 
the ground, putting part of the inhabitants to the ſword, and 
ſelling the reſt for ſlaves, becauſe they were more attached 
and redu- to Jugurtha, than the other Numidians. Marius having now 
ces many rendered his name terrible in Numidia, preſented himſelf 
of his ci- before moſt of the places of ſtrength in that country, the in- 
ties. habitants of which either abandoned them, or opened their 
| gates to him. He reduced ſome other places by force, par- 
ticularly a caſtle that ſeemed impregnable, that was ſeated 
not far from Mulucha, where 7 kept part of his trea- 
ſures. Bocchus ſtill continuing inactive, Fugurtha, to engage 
him to take the field, promiſed him a third part of his king- 
dom, provided he could either drive the Romans out of 

Africa, or get all the Nun:dian dominions confirmed to him 
by treaty. Theſe offers prevailed upon Bocchus to join his 
father-in-Jaw with a great army. Jugurtha, who, according 
to Frontinus, generally choſe the evening for engaging the 
Romans, that he might have an opportunity of eſcaping, if 
he ſhould be defeated, ſurprized Marius near Cirta, as he 
was going into winter quarters, and in the beginning of the 
action was ſo ſucceſsful, that he became conhdent of victo- 
ry, which immediately threw the advantage on the fide of the 

| diſciplined Romans, who obliged the Numidians to retire with 

Fugurtha loſs. Four days after, Marius totally defeated the combined 

intirely army of Jugurtha and Bocchus, though by ſome late rein- 

defeated forcements 1t was increaſed to the number of ninety thou- 
by Marius, ſand men. : | 

Bacchus now looking upon Fugurtha's affairs as deſperate, 

ſhewed a diſpoſition to a peace with the Romans; but his 

triendſhip being rejected by the conſul, unleſs he would de- 

liver up Jugurtha into his hands, the Mauritanian king re- 

ſolved to purchaſe his peace on that condition. Neverthe- 

leſs, when Sy//a, who was the lieutenant of Marius, arrived 

at his court, Bocchus debated a long time within himſelf, 

and deli- whether he ſhould ſacrifice Sl or Jugurtha. He at length, 

vered up however, delivered up 7ugurtha into the hands of Hylla, to 

w him by be conducted to Marius, who by that ſucceſsful event hap- 

Bocchus, pily terminated this dangerous war. 

The kingdom of Numidia was now reduced to a new 
form. Bocchus, for his important ſervices, had the country 
of the Maſſzjyl: aligned him, which from this time took the 
name of New Mauritania, Numidia Propria, or the country 
of the Maſſyii, was divide] into three parts, one of which 
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was given to Hiempſal, another to Mandre/tal, both deſcen- 

dants of Maſſintſa; and the third the Romans annexed to 

Africa Propria. Fugurtha was led in chains at the triumph _ 
of Marius, and being then abuſed and ſtripped by the ſoldiers, His miſe- 
was thrown naked into a dungeon, where he was ſuffered to rable end, 
periſh for want . | 

His two ſons ſurvived him, but ſpent their lives in capti- 
vity at Veniſia. One of them indeed was for a ſhort time 
honoured as a king by Aponius, who, in the war between the 
Romans and the Italian allies, by his kindneſs to the Numi- 
lian prince, prevailed with the Numidians to deſert from the 
Rimans. Some few years after this event, Pompey defeated 
Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, and purſuing him 
to his camp, took him priſoner ; after which he reduced his 
territories, and gave them to Hiempſal, who had always op- 
poſed the Marian faction. : 

From Suetonius we learn, that a diſpute happened between 
Hiempſal and one Maſintha, a noble Numidian. Julius Cæſar, 
who then began to diſtinguiſh himſelf at Rome, warmly eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of Mafintha ; and when Jula, Hiempſal's 
ſon, attempted to vindicate his father's conduct, he groſsly 
inſulted him, and pulled him by the beard, than which, a Juba in- 
more unpardonable affront could not be offered an African. ſulted by 
Juba bearing a warm reſentment for the indignity now of- Julius 
fered him, afterwards became an inveterate enemy to Cæſar Cæſar. 
in the civil war betwixt him and Pompey. While Curio, one 
of Cæſar's lieutenants, was beſieging Deion Fuba cauſed it 
to be given out all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that he 
was retired into ſome remote country, and then privately 
approached the Roman camp. He ſent before him a ſmall 
detachment, which drew Curio out of his lines to oppoſe 
them. After the Romans had fought for ſome time againſt Juba de- 
this detached body, Juba came up with the main army, and feats one 
defeated the forces of Curio, who was lain in the action. of Cz/ar's 
The Numidians took and plundered the camp of the Ro— generals. 
mans, who in vain endeavoured to make their eſcape on 
board the ſhips in the port of Utica, the greateſt part of 
them being either ſlain or drowned. Moſt of the priſoners 
were put to the ſword by the command of Fuba. This 
victory infuſed new life and vigour into the Pemperan faction, 
who conferred upon Juba the title of king of all Numidia. 

But Cz/ar and his adherents declared him an enemy to the 
ſtate of Rome, adjudging his dominions to Bacchus and Ba- 
gud, two African princes, intirely in their intereſt. Jula at- 
terwards uniting his forces with thoſe of Scipio, reduced Cæ- 


— 


1— 


* Salluſt. Bell. Jug. Liv. epit. b. 44 & 49. Plut. in Mar. 
& in Sylla, Dion Caſs. 1. 43. Appian de Bell. Civ. Flor. Eu- 
trop, & Oroſ. Plin. & Strab. | 
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230 E NERAL HIST WEY 
far to great extremities, and would probably have ruined 
him entirely, if he had not been relieved by P. Sittius, a Ry. 
man exile, who had lived ſome years in Africa, as the chief 
of a company of banditti. Sittius having reinforced his 
company with ſome AMauritanian troops, ſent him by Br 
cus, Or, according to Cœſar, by Bogud, made an irruption 
into Gætulia and Numidia, which obliged Juba to return to 
his own, dominions with the beſt part of his army. Cajar, 
neveriheleſs, delayed for ſome time to attack Scipio, till his 
clephants and a freſh reintorcement of troops ſhould arrive 
from Italy. Fuba, in the mean time, was ſollicited by Scipio 
to return, and being promiſed the poſſeſſion of all the Roman 
dominions in Africa, if they could from thence expel Ca: 
far, he immediately ſent a large detachment to make head 
againit rtius, and marched with the reſt of his troops to 

He is de- aſſiſt Scipio. Cz/ar, however, at laſt overthrew Scipio, Jula. 

feated by and Lalienus, near the town of Thapſus. As Scipio was the 

Caſar, firſt ſurpriſed and defeated, Jula fled into Numidia, without 
| Waiting for Cz/jar's approach; but his troops detached 
againit 97727us having been entirely routed by that general, 
none of his ſubjects there would receive him. Abandoned 
therefore to deſpair, he and Petreius killed each other, or, 
according to ſome, he killed Petreius, and then cauſed him- 

ſelf to be diſpatched by one of his own ſlaves *. 

who redu- Cez/ar having broken the Pompeian faction in Africa, re— 

ces Numi- duced Numidia to a Reman province, appointing Criſpus 

dia into Salluſtius to govern it in quality of proconſul, with private 
the form inſtructions to pillage and plunder the inhabitants. Bocchus 
of a pro- and Bogud ſtill preſerved a ſort of ſovereignty in the country 


vince, of the MHaſſaſli, and part of Numidia was alſo aſſigned to 


Sittius and his troops of banditti + 


— 
* ——— 


— 


* Fit. de bell. Afr. Plut. in Cat. & Cæſ. Dio. 1. 43. Ap- 
plan. de bell. Civil. Oro. I. 6. Eutrop. l, 6. 
+ Ilidem ibid. Strab. I. 3. Flor. 1. 4, 
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The Hiſtory of the MaurITaxnians, GETULIANS, 
MELANOGETULI, NIGRITI, and GARAMANTES. 


AURITANI 4, called by the Greeks, Manruſia, The li- 
was bounded on the Eaſt by the Matva, or Mulucha; mits of 


on the Weſt, by the Atlantic ocean; on the South, by Mount, 


MManrita- 


Alas, which ſeparated it from Getulia; and on the North, „. 


by the ded:terranean. The Romans, from the time of Clar- 
dus, called this Męſtern Mauritania, Tingitonia, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that part of the country of the Mali, which wis 
named Mauritania Cu ſarienſis. | | 
Mauritania and #1auruſia are names given to this country 
from its ancient inhabitants the Mauri, whom Salluſi, with 
very little probability, ſuppoſes to have been originally Per- 
fans, and to have acquired the name of Mauri by a corrup- 
tion of the word Medi. Dr. Hide deduces the names from 
Mabri, or Mauri, one that lies near the paſſage, meaning the 
Struts of Hercules. According to Bochart, the word Mauriss 
is equivalent to Habur, or, by throwing out the guthural, 
Maur, that is, One from the 22 ſince Mauritania was weſt 
of Carthage and Phazmce. As it appears from Pliny, Ptolemy, 


and St. Ferom, that a river and territory not far from Mount 


Atlas was called Phut, perhaps that name was given at firſt 
to this whole country. The Phencoans, as we have already 
mentioned, planted colonies in this and the neighbouring 
countries; and Procopius tells us, that in his time two pil- 
lars of white ſtone were to be ſeen there, with the following 
inſcription in the Phænician language and character upon 


them. Ve are the Canaanites that fled frem Joſhua the f3n of 


Nun, that notorious robber. An African writer, cited by Les, 
together with Evagrius and Nicephorus Callijtus, aſſert the 
fame thing. | 
the Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided into 
ſeveral tribes. The Metagonitæ were ſeated ncar the Sei 
Hercules. On the eaſt of theſe, according to Ber fius, 
were ſeated the Succaſſi, or Cocefit 5 and under theſe two pet- 
ty nations the Mafices, Verues, and Ferbice ſettled themſelves. 
The Saliſæ, or Salinſe, were ſituated lower towards the oce- 
an, and the Yolubiliani more towards the fourth. The Mau- 
renſr and Herpiditani poſſeſſed the eaſtern part of this coun- 
try, towards the Mulucha. Priolemy, Pliny, and Mela alto 
mention the names of other tribes, particularly the Atantes, 
who were ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of this region. 
According to Mela, Solinus, and Pliny, Tingris, or Tingt, 
ſuppoſed the metropolis of Tinoitana, was founded by A 
rus, who was ſubdued by Hercules. Procohing ſcems to inti— 
mate, that this city was built before the time of Ju, and 
24 bienart 
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Bochart thinks that the Phoenicians and Carthaginians called. 
Tingir, Tigzir, or Tagger, which in their language figns., 
an emporium, or place of general trade. It is ſuppafed c 
have been the ſame with the preſent Tanger. 
Not far from Tingis ſtood Zelis, or Ailis, a maritime city, 
ſituated near a river of the ſame name. | 
Another antient city of Mauritania was named Lin, 
where Antæus is faid to have had a palace, and to have been 
vanquiſhed by Hercules. According to iome learned men, 
the preſent Larache is the fame with the antient Lixus. Not 
far ſouth from Lixus, Hanns, the Carthogiman admiral, built 
a city, which in his Periplus is called Thymiaterion. Hochart 
believes the Punic name to have been Dumathiria, that is, a 
City ſituated in a plain. | 
Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the ſame name, 
not far from tne Atlantis ocean. The lituation, as well as 
name, of this place, ſufficiently indicates it to be the mo- 
dern Sallee, a city noted for its corſairs *. | 
The port of Rutubis was two hundred and thirteen miles 
ſouth of Lixus, and not far from it were the promontories 
of Hercules and Lſadium, and the ſouthern frontiers of Mau- 
ritania. The firſt maritime town to the eaſtward of Tingi 
ſeems to be the Exiliſſa of Ptolemy, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the Septa and Arx Septenſis of Procopius, and the Ceuta of the 
moderns. Not far from the country of the Maſſæſyli ood 
Ruſadir, a city and haven mentioned by Pliny. On the 
Mauritanian bank of the Mulucha ſtood a city named Herpis, 
Volubilis, Gilda, and Priſciana are ranked by Mela among the 
principal inland towns of Tingitania. The two former are 
ſuppoſed to be the Fez and Mezquinez, of the moderns. Other 
inland towns are Tocolgſida, Triſidis, Gontiana, and Chalcs, 
Its chief The chief rivers of Tingitania are the following. The 
Malva, Maluana, Chylemath, Molochath, or Mulucha, were the 
names given to that river which divided Mauritania from the 
country of the Maſſ#fyli. Nearer to the Streights was the 
Thaluda, Taluda, or Tamuda, which, according to Ptolemy, 
was navigable for a conſiderable way. Towards the Atlan- 
tic ocean were the Zelis, the Lixus, the Subur, the Sala, the 
Duns, and others. | | 
The moſt remarkable mountains in Mauritania were thoſe 
that follow. Abile, Abina, or Abenna, ſtood near the Streigbis, 
and was called by the ancients one of the pillars of Hercules. 
Near to Abile ſtoo the Septem Fratres of Mela, or the Hep- 
tadelphi of Ptolemy, Not far from the Lixus ſtood Mount 
Cotta, The moſt remarkable in the whole country was the 
ridge of mountains called Atlas, which was alſo named Dy- 
ris and Adyris, that is, the great, high, and lofty, or, the ſouth- 
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„ limit. Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that the part of Atlas which 
| under his obſervation, in height could not ſtand in 
competition with the Alps or Appennine. 

The principal iſlands on the coaſt of Tingitania, known to and 
the antient geographers, were the Tres nſulae, ſituated to iſlands. 
te north-weſt of the Mulucha, at the diſtance of ten miles. 

In the river Lixus was a ſmall iſland named Gezira, or rather 
%irah, in which Pliny ſays the antients placed the gardens 
of the Heſperides, Not far from the weſtern extremity of 
Als lay two obſcure iſlands in the Alantic ocean, named 
pęena and Erythia. Oppoſite to the country of the Autololes 
hy the Inſulge Purpurariae; the natives of which iſlands 
were famous for dying that colour called the Getulian purple, 
which brought great advantage to king Juba. According to 
Hirdouin, they are the iſlands called at this day Madeira and 
Pirto Santo, The 7. . Beatae, or Fortunatae, according to 
Strabs, lay in the Atlantic ocean, directly welt from the ſouth- 
em part of Mauritania. Theſe are the ſame with the preſent 
Canary iſlands, one of them being antiently called Canaria, 
from the great number of Jarge dogs that were found in it, 
two of which were preſented to king Juba. 

The firſt inhabitants of Mauritania are ſuppoſed to have The firſt 
been the deſcendants of Phut, with whom the Phoenician co- inhabit- 
lonies mixed themſelves. From Hirtius, ene and Dio, ants of 
as explained by Aldrete, it may alſo be infe 
Arabs are to be ranked among ſome of the moſt antient in- a, 
habitants of this country. The Mauritanians bordering on 
the confines of Gaetulia, might have been the progeny of 
the Perſians, who are e by ſeveral authors of repute, 
to have ſettled here in very remote times. As the Egyptians, 
in the reign of Ammon, conquered the Atlantides franc on the 
Atlas, we may look upon them as progenitors of the antient 
Mauritanians, Marmol relates, from the African hiſtorians, that 
fe tribes of the Sabacan Arabs ſpread themſelves over ſome 
parts of Barbary ;z and that Tut, the grandſon of Cham, ſettled 
frſt in Tingitania, giving name to the Tuteii, a people of that 


legion. 
Pelpotie monarchy is generally ſuppoſed to have prevailed Their go- 


in Mauritania from the earlieſt ages to the times of the Ro- vernment. 


nau. Several tribes of the Moors, however, Appian informs 
us were governed by their oven laws, or at leaſt remained 
under the direction of their own chiefs and leaders. From 
74/11 it appears, that, in the reign of the elder Diony/ius of 
Hracilſe, the greateſt part, if not the whole of Mauritania, 
was ſubject to one prince. 


One of the chief deities of the Mauritanians was Neptune; Their re- 


tom whence it may be concluded that the Nephthuhim of ligion. 
Hoſes extended themſelves into it, though the firſt ſear of that 
people might have been in Marmarica and Cyrenaica, as Bo- 
wari and Arius Montanus imagine. The Mauritanians alſo 
| worſhipped 


rred that the Maurita- 
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worſhipped the Sun and Moon in common with the other 
Libyan nations. Seneca aſſerts that they offered human ſacii. 
tices to their gods. From what Nous and others have ad. 
vanced, it ſeems probable that Bacchrvs was worſhipped by 
the Mauritanians; and from Mela it ſeems that they either 
worthipped Anteus, or paid divine honours to his ſhield. 
Theirlan- The Mamritaninn language ſeems to have been only a dif. 
guage and ferent dialect of the Numidian; and the characters uſed by 
cuſtoms, both ſeem to have been of the ſame. The following were 
ſome of the cuſtoms of the Mauritaniuns. According to Hr. 
£inus, they fought only with clubs, till one Belus, the {on of 
Neptune, taught them the uſe of the ſword. Sir [Jaac Neu- 
ton reckons this Belus to be the ſame with Seſeſiris, the famous 
king of Egypt. All perſons in Mauritania went richly attired, 
wearing much gold and filver in their cloaths. They took 
much pains in cleanſing their teeth and curling their hair. 
They combed their beards, which were very long, and al- 
ways had their nails paired extremely cloſe. When they 
walked out in any numbers, they never touched one another, 
for fear of diſconcerting the curls of their hair. The Mauri- 
tantan infantry, in time of action, uſed ſhields made of ele- 
phant's ſkins, being clad in thoſe of lions, leopards, and 
bears, which they kept on night and day. Their horſes 
were ſmall and ſwift, had wooden collars about their necks, 
and were ſo much under the command of their riders that 
they would follow them like dogs. The poorer ſort of Mau 
ritanians never applied themfelves to cultivate the ground, 
but roved about the country, and ſlept in tents ſo very 
ſmall that they could ſcarce breathe in them. Their food 
was corn, and different kinds of herbage, which they did 
trequently eat green, without any manner of preparation, 
Their habit was the ſame both in ſummer and winter, and 
molt of them ſlept upon the bare ground. As they were in 
continual danger from wild beaſts, they never ſtirred abroad 
without their darts; which rendered them very expert at that 
weapon. Though the country people appear to have been 
extremely rude and barbarous, yet the inhabitants of the cities 
probably had ſome acquaintance with the arts. From the 
lituation of their country, it may be ſuppoſed that they were 
not unacquainted with navigation; and Onomacritus affirms 
that they made a ſettlement at the entrance into Colebis to 
which place they came by fea. It is ſuppoſed that they ap- 
plied themſelves very early to magic, ſorcery, and divination; 
and, according to Cicero and Pliny, Atlas was the inventor of 
aſtrology and the doctrine of the ſphere ; which gave riſe 
to the fable of Atlas's bearing the heavens upon his ſhout- 
ders. | 
The early The early tranſactions of the Mauritanians are partly buried 
hiſtory of in oblivion, and partly obſcured by the fictions of the poets, 
the Mau- The two earlicſt princes of this country, except _ 
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entioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus; which, by ritanians 
re ſuppoſed to be only two names for the ſame. per. undertain. 


| a 
. They were both of them the ſons of Neptune, and 
led with abſolute ſway over great part of Africa. Her- 


both Tu . ' 
le defeated and flew Antacus in the fame war in which he 


exrived Atlas of the kingdom of Libya. Both Atlas and An- 
% invaded Egypt, and contended with Herculcs in the wars 
{the gods; and Antaens, as well as Atlas, ſeems to have 
been famed for his knowledge in the celeſtial ſciences. Au- 
ns, in his wars with Hercules, who ſeems to have com- 
anded an army of Egyptians and #thiopians, behaved with 
brat bravery and reſolution. Hercules, at laſt, by intercept- 
nz ſome of his reinforcements, gave him a total overthrow, 
derein he, and the beſt part of his forces, were put to the 
ford, Hence came the fable, that Hercules, finding that 
Hntazus received freſh ſtrength as often as he touched his 
mother Earth, at laſt lifted him up in the air and ſqueezed 
him to death. The golden apples of the Heſperides, which 
Hercules is ſaid to have obtained the poſſeſſion of at this time, 
e ſuppoſed to be the riches of Antacus, the Greeks giving the 
ſame E-nification to the oriental word mal, or riches, as to 
their own term mela, appplis. 

According to Sir, Iſaue Newton, Ammon, the father of Se- 
, or Seſo/tris, was the firſt king of Libya, or of all that 
tract exteliding from the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, 
which was conquered by Sz/ac in his tather's life time. Nep- 
tur; afterwards excited the Libyans to 2 rebellion againſt Se, 
few him, and then ſent Autæus or Atlas with an army againit 
t. Hercules, the general of Thebais and Fthiopia, for 
the gods, or great men, of Egypt, defeated and flew Antarrs 
near a town in Thebais from that event called Antaea ; and 
then reduced, a ſecond time, the whole continent of Lig. 
The Libyans, it may be obſerved, are not taken notice of by 
ſcripture as a nation of any ſtrength or power, till the fifth 
rear of Rehoboam, king of Judah, who was then invaded by 
ac; in whoſe army was a body of L:byan troops. If there- 
fore all that vaſt ad, known by the name of Libya, was ſo 
neonſiderable that it deſerved no attention till the days of 
Rehoboam, how obſcure muſt have been the weſtern part of it, 
named Mauritania, in every age preceding Seſac? However 
arly ſome particular colonies of Canaanites and Pharnucians 
might have ſettled in the weſterns parts of Africa, it is proba- 
lle that Antaeus did not flouriſh much earlier than the age Sir 
lſagc Newton has aſſigned him. | 
There is nothing worth relating recorded of the Maurita- 
ar from the defeat of Autæus to the Roman times. The an- 
tient Greek writers ſcarce ever conſidered them as a particular 
nation, but only as a branch of the Lihhans; and Sally/? tells 
is, that nothing of the Mauri, beſides their name, was known 


to the Romans ſo late as the Jugurthan war. The elder Ju, 
| according 
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W > according to Plutarch, pretended to be lincally deſcenzs 

| trom Hercules; but that author ſeems not to give over-muh 

credit to ſuch a pretention. It is natural enough to ſuppyſe 
that the perſon who obtained this country when it ſhook 

54 the Egyptian yoke, founded a family that might continue { 

many ages. Poſſibly Becchar, and alſo Bocchus, Jugurtids 

. ſon-in-law, were of this family. Bacchus, from the account 

1 Salluſt gives us of him, ſeems to have been a perfidious prince 

. | After two defeats, the Romans, by threats and promiſes, in. 

. | fluenced him to deliver his father-in-law Jugurtha into their 

uw hands, though he had entered into the moſt ſolemn engage. 

1 ments to ſupport him, and even promiſed to put Hylla ind 
his power. ' 

Ol: Either this prince, or another of the ſame name, undertock 
an expedition againſt the weſtern Ethiopians ; in whoſe coul. 
try, according to Strabo, he found ſome reeds of ſuch an ent. 
mous ſize, that the longeſt joint of them would contain eight 
merſures of corn; which, together with ſome aſparagy 

| equally large, he ſent as curioſities to his wife. | 

Begud de- Hiſtory is filent as to any farther particulars of the May 

clares for ritanian affairs, till the time of Bogud ; who, in conjunction 

Cæſar with P. Sttius, not a little contributed to Cæſar's ſucceſs in 

againſt Africa. He was likewiſe of great ſervice to Cæſar in Span, 

Pompey. when he gained the victory at MHunda, which gave the hniſh-| 
ing ſtroke to the Roman republic. Upon Cæſar's death, he 
ſided with Anthony againſt Odtavius, and endeavoured to male 
a diverſion in his favour in Spain. The Tingitanians, how- 
ever, in the mean time revolting from him, and being joine! 
by ſome 1 in the intereſt of Otlavius, and by the 
troops of Bocchus, defeated him upon his return to thi 

Octavius, or Auguſtus, for this ſervice, confirmed Tzingitano 
to Bocchus, and honoured the inhabitants of Tingrs with the 
privileges of Reman citizens. Bogud was afterwards killed by 
Agrippa at Methona. 1 f 

Fuba the Auguſtus gave the two Mauritanias, together with part of 

younger Gætulia, to the younger Fuba, a prince extremely in his ta 

obtains vour; who obtained from him likewiſe Cleopatra, the daugh- 

Maurita- ter of the famous queen of Egypt of that name. Tuba, wiv 

in and Was educated at Rome, rendered himſelf, according to Pl, 

Getulia more illuſtrious by his knowledge and learning than by his 

from Au- Crown. He was extremely well verſed in the Hrian, dn. 

guſtus. lic, Greek, Punic, African, and Latin hiſtories ; as well as 
| thoſe of other nations. He wrote the Hiſtory of Arabia; tit 
Antiquities of the Aſjyrians and Romans; the Hiſtory of The- | 
atres, of Painting, and Painters; of Grammar; of the Na. 
ture and Properties of different Animals; and ſeveral other 
treatiſes. When the territories above-mentioned were gie 
to him, he left Rome; and, by the lenity of his government, 
he ſo won the hearts of all his ſubjects, that, from a gra 

ful ſenſe of tie happineſs they enjoyed under him, 5 
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anked him among the gods, and erected a ſtatue to his ho- 
2 
70 was ſucceeded by his fon Ptolemy, who was afterwards Tacfari- 
ut off by Caius. During his reign, ſome troubles were raiſed 245 raiſes 
in Africa by Tactarinas, a native of Numidia, who formed a troubles 
-onfiderable army of banditti, whom he diſciplined after the in rica. 
inan manner. The groſs of the army conſiſted of Af»/u- 
lions, a powerful nation bordering upon the Sahara, {till 
wild and without towns. Theſe were joined by the Cinithi- 
ms, by a large body of Mauritanians commanded by Mazip- 
6a, whom Tacfarinas detached to haraſs the Romans with 
perpetual alarms, while he continued encamped with the re- 
lar forces. Furius Camillus, the Roman general, attacked 
the Africans with a fingle legion, and the troops he received 
fom the allies, and entirely defeated them. he war was 
renewed the following year by Tacfarinas, who ravaged the 
country with great barbarity, and poſted from place to place 
with ſuch ſwittneſs, that none of the Roman detachments 
could come up with him. Having inveſted a Roman cohort 
in a fort near the Pagada, he obliged them to abandon the 
place; for which cowardly behaviour they were decimated by 
L. Aoronius, the ſucceſſor of Camillus. 
This rigorous puniſhment had ſuch an effect, that a body 
of five hundred veterans only routed the army of Tacfarinas, 
and forced him to raiſe the ſiege of Thala. Tacfarinas, after 
this defeat, carried on the war in an irregular manner, for ſome 
time; but withdrawing to the maritime places, and being, 
in order to guard the immenſe booty he had acugired, confined 
to his camp, he was attacked by Apronzus Cæſianus, who eaſily 
routed and diſperſed the barbarians. Tacfarinas, though often 
routed, ſtill repaired his forces; and arrived at ſuch a pitch of 
arrogance as to ſend ambaſſadors to T iberivs, threatning him 
with eternal war if he and his army had not a proper ſettle- 
ment aſſigned them. His arrogance ſo incenſed Tiberius, that 
he ordered Blæſus, who commanded the Roman forces in 
Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the Africans, in hopes 
of getting Tacfarinas into his hands. Blefus ſoon after de- 
feated the troops of Tacfarinas, took his brother priſoner, 
and obliged him to hide himſelf in the deſart. Tagfarinas, 
however, aſſembled another army, partly of Mauritanians, 
and partly of ſupplies ſent him by the king of the Garaman- 
tes. Dolabella, the Roman general, attacked him not far from 
Auzca, and flew him with a great number of his followers. 
This victory, which for ſome time ſettled peace in Maurita- 
na and Getulia, was in a great meaſure owing to a body of 
forces ſent to Dolabella by Ptolemy. 
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= GENERAL HISTORY 
When Pto/emy was cut off by Caius, demon, one of hi 
freedmen, aſſembled a body of forces to revenge his death. 
which obliged the emperor Claudius, the ſucceflor of (4; 
to ſend a Roman army into Mauritania. In the ſecond pen 
of the war, Suetonius Pauſinus, the Roman general, defeated 
the Africanus; ravaged all the country as far as Mount 4; 
and penetrated into Getulia, Sidins Geta, the ſucceſſor d 
Paulus, gave Salabus, the Mauritonian general, two over. 
throws, and purſued him into the S:hara, or deſart. A pe 
Faurita- was ſoon after concluded between Salabus and Geta, by which 
nia re- treaty Mauritania was probably delivered up entirely into the 
duced to a hands of the Romans, as we find it ſoon after divided by Cl. 
Roman dlius into two provinces : namely, Mauritanca Tingitana, from 
province. the city Tings; and Mauritania Cajarienſts. 


The boun THE limits of Gætulia have been ſettled by none dt 
daries of the antient gcograpners; but from ſeveral authors it ap- 
Getulia, pears that they have been ſometimes of larger, and at other 


times of ſmaller extent. Its northern boundary coincide] 


with the ſouthern parts of Amida and the Mauritaniq; and 
it extended, as is ſuppoſed, from the Atlantic ocean to the city 
of Lempra. 


As the Getulians, till the time of Frugnrtha, led their flocks | 


from paſture to paſture, and lived for the moſt part in tents, 
it is not to be expected to find many towns in their country, 
About two centuries after, however, the Gætulians probably 
inhabited ſome cities, as they were then maſters of a good 
part of Zofjafylia and Newindia Propriu. According to Pliny 
and Pzzlemy, the principal tribes of Proper Gætulia, were the 
Baninure, Darre, and Autil:les, The latter, who ſeem to 
have been by much the moit powerful, ſpread themſclves 
over that part of Tingitunig bordering on the coaſt of the 41. 
[mitic Ocean. Their capital city, Aztolola, ſtood betwixt the 
Sibi and the Salathys, the only two rivers of note in Get 
lia except the Gir and the Niger, Beſides the three tribes al- 
ready mentioned, this country was inhabited by the Tdi, 
Sore, Dryite, Hlulii, Mlagices, and other obſcure nations, 
According to Jo/ephxs and St, Ferom, Chavilah, or Havila, 
the ſon of Cy, was the father of the Gætulians, who, on 
this account, were {ſometimes called Evilei, or Havilæi. 


Gatulia is therefore ſuppoſed to have been peopled from e. 


bid Felix, where the deſcendants of Halilah firſt ſettled. 
The anti- The firſt Getulians, according to the Punic hiſtorians, were 
quity of ſome of the moſt antient inhabitants of Africa, extremely rude 
the Catu- and barbarous, and without any form of regular government 
lians, or Jaws. They roved about the country, and took up the: 
lodging wherever the night ſurpriſed them, living upon the 
fleſh of wild beafts which they killed in hunting. Hercules, 
according to Sallu/t, civiliſed them, in ſome ſmall degree; 
but o the Recjan times they {till continued rude and barhs- 
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| ,0u5, though they were then governed by certain phylarche, 
or heads of tribes, as their poſterity are at this day. Theſe 
phylarchs, Strabo tells us, ſo delighted in horſes, that, 
amongſt them, they brought up one hundred thouſand colts. 
According to Lucan, the Gætulians were mixed with their cat- 
tle in their cottages, or apalia, and many of them were 
carried about the country with their penates in carts or wag- 
gons. Their religion was probably the ſame with that of 
their neighbours, or with that of their progenitors, the anti- 
ent Arabs ; and their language may be ſuppoſed to have borne 
a near reſemblance to the antient Arabic, and the other ori- 
ental tongues. | 

As the Gaetulians followed chiefly a paſtoral life, and were A ſhort 
divided into many ſmall clans, their tranſactions cannot have account of 
been very memorable or important. Herodotus and Scylax them till 
make no mention of them; from whence we may conclude they were 
that they were then a very obſcure people. Livy tells us that a reduced 
body of them ſerved under Hannibal in the ſecond Punic war. by the Re- 
Whether Maſſiniſſa, who ſo greatly extended his conqueſts in mans. bl 
Africa, ever ſubdued them is uncertain ; but we are aſſured 
by Sallujt, that his grandſon Fygurtha taught them to keep 
their ranks, and inſtructed them in military diſcipline. Some 
part of Gætulia that was under the dominion of Juba, revolted 1 
to Julius Ceſar , and Auguſtus gave to the younger Fuba part | 
of this country, probably the ſame territories which his father 2 
had poſiefled, with the two Mauritaniæ, as an equivalent for # 
Numidia, then a Roman province. In the reign of the youn- 
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{ 
in ger Tuba, the Gætulians, according to Dio, being extremely 
the incenſed againſt the Romans, for impoſing a prince upon them, | 
to and not permitting them to live under the Raman government, if 
ves rebelled againſt their king, maſſacring all the Romans ſettled M 
At- in his dominions, and committing molt dreadful ravages in iv 
the all the provinces ſubject to him. They were at length de- h 
u- feated, and reduced by Cornelius Caſſus; who was thereupon Ws 
al- permitted to aſſume the cognomen Gaetulicus &. 4 
2 | 1 
i” THE Melanogatuli, or Black Gætulians, according to The Mela Lf 
th, Ptilemy, inhabited between the mountains Sagapola and nogetuli, wo 
on Uſargala ; their territory lying ſouth-eaſt of Proper Gætulia, or Nigritis 4 
et, and north of the river Nigir. Leo informs us, that near the 9 
4 foot of the ridge of mountains Uſ/argala, called by him Guar- 42 

| gala there were, in his time, ſome caſtles, and a great num- 4 

re | er of villages, whoſe inhabitants were very rich, and all of 1 
le them perfectly black. | | 9 
it | According to Dr. Shaw, the modern diſtrict of //aq-reag, 1 
ir in the province of Con/tantina, containing a collection of bl 
* 8 PET 

57 

5 Liv. I. xxiii. Salluſt in bell. Jugurth, Mela, I. iii. Strabo, 

p . Wii. Leo African, l. vi. Aldret, I. iv. Shaw, Marmol, &c. 
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twenty-five villages, ſeems to correſpond with part of the 
Melanogaetuli. The ſituation aſſigned by Mela, Pliny, and 
Strabo, to the Nigriti, ſeeems to be the ſame with thy 
given by Ptolemy to the Melanogaetuli; from whence it woul! 
appear that theſe are only two names for the ſame people, 
Their territories extended to the Nigir, and contained ſons 
places of note; particularly Peſide, Saluce, Nigira, Thip, 
Cuphe, Thamondicana, and Vellegia; which are mentioned dy! 
Ptolemy as ſtanding near the Nigir. This river, and the Ci, 
or Ghir, are the two moſt remarkable in the country. The 
learned Dr. Shaw believes the modern Med-adge-dee to be the 
antient Ghir, which had its ſource on Mount Phrureſus, or 
5 the mountains of Ammer, and run ſouthward. The Nin 
| or Niger, is called by the Nigritians, Med; or Huid Ninr; 
that is, the Black River. This river, which is now called the 
Senegal, has its ſource on the confines of Æthiopia; and, after 
a weſtern courſe, empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, It 
annually overflows its banks like the Nile. | 
According to Leo and the African hiſtorians, Sabtecha, the 
ſon of Cub, hrit peopled the Sahara, betwixt the mountains 
of Atlas and Nigritia, and therefore probably Nigritia itlelf, 
or at leaſt part of it. From Leo it alſo appears, that the va- 
rious Nigritian dialects bear an affinity to the Chaldee, Am- 
bic, and Egyptian tongues. It appears that the Carthagimans 
had ſome knowledge of the Nigriti, as Frontinus intimates 
that one part of their armies conſiſted of Nigritian troops. 
The Nigriti were armed with bows and arrows like thoſe of 
the Æthbiopians, and uſed ſcythed chariots in their wars. Strah 
alſo mentions that they travelled through the deſarts to Ciria 
in Caravans ; and trafficked likewiſe with the Mauruſii, or 
Mauritanians. In theſe journies, leſt they ſhould die of thirlt 
in the vaſt deſarts, they carried with them water in bottles 
tied to their horſes bellies. 
The Ga- The Garamantes were ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Gaets- 
ramantes. lia, and the eaſt of the Nigriti. The limits of their coun- 
try cannot be aſcertained ; but, from what the antients have 
delivered in general concerning it, we may preſume that it 
extended to the borders of the Proper Athiopia. It may allo 
be inferred from Herodotus, Virgil, Feſtus, Avienus, and others, 
that it conſiſted of many large territories : but, according to | 
Strabo, it was not of any conſiderable breadth. This coun- 
try abounded with wild beaſts ; and its moſt antient inhabit- 
ants were ſo ſavage that they fled at the ſight of a perſon be- 
longing to any other nation. They were at the ſame time 
entirely deſtitute of arms, and had not the courage to defend 
themſelves if attacked. In proceſs of time, however, they 
built towns ; the principal of which was Garama, the metro- 
olis, near Mount Girgiris, and the ſource of the Cinyphus, 
hey likewiſe, when they became a little more civilized, 
aſlociated with the Marmaridae, their neighbours, and * 
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fed b with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perſians, and | 
2 and the country of the Garamantes, 
ſeem, for the molt part, to have been peopled at firſt from 
Es 77 and AÆthiopia. It is allo probable that ſome colonies 
of Hrabi ſettled here very carly. The Garamantes, in rom 
mon with the Arabs, Indians, and Athiepians, worſhippe 


of the 
75, and 
1 that 
would 
eople, 


ou upiter Ammon, whom. they repreſented with a ram's head, 
Thig ＋ leaſt, with ram's horns. Matrimony did not pre- 
ied by 12 mong the Garamantes, but the women were looked upon 
e Cin 5 1 to all. Theſe people were at firſt ſubject to 
lu. \h ae or heads of tribes; but, according to Tacitus, 
5 the a afterwards took place among them. Pliny 
TH mentions a king of the Garamantes who was reſtored to his 
1, throne by 200 dogs that attacked all who oppoſed them. Tho 
4 Ptolemy aflerts them to have been a large and powerful na- 
* tion, yet we find ſcarce any of their affairs recorded in hiſtory. 
* T he 2 ſubdued them in the reign of Auguſtus; but they 
* afterwards ſhook off the Roman yoke, as we are informed by 
Fhrus that Coſſus detached a body of troops againſt them and 
* the C ; and by Tacitus, that the king of the Gara- 
1 antes aſſiſted Tacfarinas, the Numidian, againſt the Romans. 
= When Tacfarinas was defeated and flain, they ſent ambaſſa- 
* dors to Rome to appeaſe the reſentment of Tiberius, probably ll 
Ame. by making an abſolute ſubmiſſion to him, ſince the Roman 1 
= dirs ſeems to have extended, on that hide, almoſt, if not i 
— entirely, to the northern bank of the Ngir k. { 
* MARMARICA was ſituated on the coaſt of the Me- The hif. #1 
2 Ar between Egygt and Cyrenaica, and was bounded tory — N 
* on the ſouth by the Sahara, or the Deſarts of Libya In- the pe il 
ice terior, This country has been looked upon by ſome as part . * 1 
= of Egypt ; but the weſtern boundary of that 2 has ge- Marmari 5 
* neral 5 placed at the Glaucum Promontorium. The place ca. b 
of greateſt note on the coaſt of Marmarica was the ſtrong for- 4 
. treſs Paretonium. Weſt from Paretonium ſtood Apis, a town 4 
bo denom ed from the Egyptian deity of that name, and 14 
* remarxable on account of certain ſacre ue celebrated bh 
"1 in it. The principal Lilyan nations inhabiting this Oo 20 
gi were the Adyrmachide and Ammonii, Pliny mentions the i 
- Mareratz as a people ſeated near the Adyrmachide. It is ge- £0 
* nerally ſuppoſed 1 ho Marmaridæ was a name common f 
it. to all the Libyans of Marmarica. : ö 1 
* Theſe 2 ſometimes uſed 8 Wee. N 2 i 
ime chiefly beer brewed f eee ee hr * 0 — bj 
end with a ſeymetar, and it was a cuf | 5 #1 
= wear a hits of braſs on each leg; to _ great 3 — i 
ro- drefling their hair; and, if they 4 ** bie pr ha 4 tl 
bus, kill it with their teeth, in revenge ot the bi y 7 
ed, 8 * — — | 
ar- | : 12 | 
Nd * Herod. I. iv. Diod. 1. iii. Lacan. I. ix. Tacit. Annal. ii. 
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ceived. Their virgins, before marriage, were brought int» 
the king's preſence, that, if any one of them pleaſed him 
above the reſt, he might lie with her. The Ammonii, ſo called 
from Jupiter Ammon, their chief deity, inhabited nearer Gyn 
naica. It ſeems probable, from Heroclatus, that the Ammny;i 
were a pretty populous nation, had a king of their own, and 
made war upon their neighbours. According to PIiy, the 
temple of Ammon ſtood fitteen days journey from Memphis ; 
and Drodorus Siculus ſays, that, though the foreſaid temple waz 
ſurrounded by a ſandy deſart, vet its proper diſtrict, which 
extended above fifty ſtadia ſquare, abounded with trees bear- 
ing great plenty of fruit, and was beautified with pleaſant 
groves and fountains, the inhabitants there enjoying a perpe. 
tual ſpring. It had alſo ſeveral ſtreets, or villages, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple ; a caſtle fortified with a triple 
wall; and near it an holy fountain, called the Fountain of the 
Jun, from the ſurpriſing effects of the ſun upon its water. 
On the coaſt of this country lay the ſmall iſlands Pedonio, 
Phocuſae, Anefipaſla, and Fidons, or Adonis. The Marmu- 
71dae are looked upon, by ſome, to have been originally 
Egyptians; but the greateit part reckon them among the Li- 
byan nations. Be that as it may, Herodotus aſſures us, that 
there was a great affinity between them and the Egyptian, in 
molt points of moment. 


Limits of ON the ſame coaſt, betwixt Marmarica and the Regio Syr- 
Hrenaica tica, lay Cyrenaica, which was elſo bounded on the ſouth 
by the deſart. The principal towns in this tract were, Cyrene, 
tne metropolis ; Arſiuoe, or Teuchira; Berenice; Ptolemais, or 
Barce; and Appoſlonia ; from whence the beſt part of it was 
named Pentapolis, or the Five Cities. Several other of its 
tovens and fortreſſes are mentioned; particularly Adriane, or 
Fladlrianopolis, fo denominated from the emperor Adrian; Au- 
zamala, a fortreſs of contiderable ſtrength upon the frontiers 
of Neri, Svrtica; the caitle Diacherſis, the tower of Hercules, 
and the piomontory Brewm. The city Cyrene, now called 
Cuiran, or Corene, food, at ſome diſtance from the ſea, upon 
2 ſpot of ground reiembiing a table. It was large and popu- 
ious, and abounded with ail the elegancies and conveniences 
of life. In its territory, which was partly deſart and partly 
fruitful, were produced veit numbers of excellent liorſes. 
The inbahitants were very ſubject to fevers, which fome have 
attributed to the inſalubrity of their air. 

Some parts of Cvrexaics, and the Regio Syrtica, were f1- 
mens for the production of the filphium, a plant, or ſhrub, 
gicatly celebrated by the antients. The Z.y5:ans looked upon 
the ſtalk, juice, leaves, fruit, and every part of this plant, as 
mot precious; and eſteemed it infinitely above all other pro- 
ductions. As the Libyan barbarians, however, were at greit 
pains to deſtroy this plant, Pliny fays it was ſo ſcarce in ht 
age, that a alk of it was preſented to Nero as a ſingular cu- 
tioity: and yet it may be inferred from Galen, that the laie,, 
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2 gum proceeding from the ſilphium, or laſerpitium, was not 
difficult to be met with in the reign of Severus. We are ir- 
grmed by T heophra/tus, that the Cyrenaica alſo abounded with 
a rich and uncommon oil. Athenezus relates, that the roſes, 
violets, and all other flowers growing in this country, except 
the ſafron, were famous for the fragrant odours they emitted; 
and, that in the time of Berenice, a moſt charming ointmer t 
was made of the Cyrenean roſes, | 
The principal nations of this tract were, the Barcaei, the 
Pſlli, and the Naſamones. Barce, the capital of the Barcaei, 4 
ſeems to have ſtood to the welt of Cyrene, and had a port near if 
the Greater Syrtis. According to Servius, the citizens of it 1 
came originally from Carthage; which renders it probable that bo 
Barca, the brother of Dido, ſettled here with ſome of his Y 
countrymen. St. Ferom ſays that Barce was ſituated in a 
deſert, and that its inhabitants, or at leaſt their deſcendants, 
diſperſed themſelves over ſeveral diftricts, lying as far to the 
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wellward as /fauritania, and to the eaſtward as India. They 15 
agreed in moſt particulars with the other Libyan Nomades al- Fi 
ready mentiohel. "Their metropolis, according to Servius, 0 
made the greateſt figure of any city in this territory, except {on 


Grene; and it has given its name to the modern kingdom 

L;? ; . i. a . p | 
and deſert of Barca, which correſpond with the antient 4Zar- 
marica and Cyrenaica *. | 
According to Strabo, the Pfylli and Naſamones were ſeated 1 


b behind Cyrenarca and Regio Syrtica; but Pliny, Silius, and ri 
i Lucan, place them near the Greater Syrtis. The greateſt part if 
: bf the Ehlli having periſhed in the ſandy deſart, their terri- | 
. tories were poſſeſſed by the Najamonrs, whom Herodotus re? 5 
6 preſents as a powerful nation in his time, and remarkable for 4.8 
x tome fingular cuſtoms then prevailing among them. They 4 
| had many wives, which they uſed in public. The bride pl 
, amongſt them lay the firſt night with all the gueſts invited to 4 
: the wedding, and received from each of them the next morn- bf 
5 ing a preſent which he had brought with him for that pur- iis 
1 poſe. When they took an oath, they laid their hands upon 18 
f the ſepulchres of thoſe who were eſteemed to have been the 3 
moſt juſt and excellent perſons amongſt them. In pledging 7 


their faith, the parties preſented each other with a cup of li- 
| quot; and if they had none, they took up come duſt from the 72 
1 ground which they put into their mouths. The Z:byan na- Li 

tions here mentioned poſſeſſed the countries they inhabited 1 
long before the Gree#s built Cyrene. : 


The Greets, under the conduct of Pattus, the Therean, Tranſac- 1 
2 founded Cyrene about the third year of the thirty-ſeventh tions of 4 
= olympiad, according to Euſebius. Arceſilaus I. the fon of Bat- Cyrenaica 9 

tu, probably made no great figure, ſince hiſtory is ſilent as 1 
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to his tranſactions. Baitus II. ſon to Arceſilaus, built the city 
of Zoa, and reigned forty years; and his fon Arceſilaus II. en- 
Fuse the crown after him ſixteen years. Battus III. fon 
to Arce/ilaus II. being ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of a vaſt 
number of Greeks who came to live under his government, 
defeated Apries, king of Egypt, in a great battle, who had 
been excited to invade the Cyreneans by Adicran, a neigbour— 


ing Lilyan prince. Arceſilaus III. the fon and ſucceſſor of 


Battus III. having ſome diiputes with his brothers, they re- 
tired out of his dominions, and found means to excite his Li- 
byan ſubjects to a revolt. He marched againſt the rebels, but 
was totally defeated by them with the loſs of ſeven thouſand 
men; and not long after was murdered by his brother Aliar- 
chus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that prince's 
wife Erixo, whoſe ſon, Battus IV. then mounted the throne, 
In his reign, Demonax, a Mantinean legiſlator, arrived at Cy. 
rene; and, at the king's deſire, introduced ſeveral alterations 
into the preceding form of government. Arcefilars IV. fon 
to the former, endeavouring to put the Cyrenean conſtitution 
on its former footing, was driven by his ſubjects to Sams; 
trom whence he afterwards retired to Barca, having married 
a daughter of the king of the Barcæi. He was there aſſaffi- 
nated, together with his father-in law, as he was walking in 
the market- place. 

Pheretima, the mother of Arceſilnus, when her ſon was ba- 
nithed, fled to Salamis, in Cyprus; but not being able to pro- 
cure ſuccours from the king of Salamis, ſhe returned to G- 
rene; where ſhe afterwards eftabliſhei her authority, and 
prevailed with Aryandes, the Perſian governor of #gypt, to 
ſend a fleet and army againſt Barcei. Amaſis, the Perſiun ge- 
neral, after having beſieged Barca for nine months, made 
himſelf maſter of the place by treachery ; when Pherefims 
cauſed all the men concerned in the murder of her ſon to be 
impaled, and placed near the breaſts of their wives, which 
ſhe ordered to be cut off for that purpoſe. The place was 
then plundered by the Perſſans, who afterwards committed 
the government of it to thoſe who were averſe to the aflafi- 
nation of Arce/ilaus. The Perſians, in their return, were ex- 
tremely haraſſed by the Libyans, who followed them to the 
very borders of Egypt. The priſoners were ſettled by Darin; 
Hy/taſpis in a diſtrict of Bactria, which was from them deno- 
minated Barca F. 

According to Ari/totle, Cyrene, in his time, was a republic, 


the line of Battus beg being extinct, and the form of go- 


vernment preſcribed b emonax having taken place. The 
Cyreneans, nevertheleſs, might have been tributary to the 
Perfians, or at leaſt under their protection. Towards the 
beginning of the ninety-fifth olympiad, one 4r:/ton ſeized up- 
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on Cyrene, put five hundred of the principal citizens to death, 
and obliged all the others to abandòn the city; but matters 
were ſoon after compoſed, and all former acts of hoſtility bu- 
ried in oblivion. | 

Not long after the death of Alexander the Great, Thimbrs in- 
vaded Cyrenaica, and obliged the Cyreneans to buy a peace 
with five thouſand talents of ſilver and half of their armed 
chariots. However, at the inſtigation of Mnuaſiclus, a Cretan, 


one of his officers, they revolted, and obtained ſeveral advan- 


tages over him; but were again defeated by him in a general 
action. He himſelf was ſoon after overthrown and defeated 
by Ophellas, who thereupon making himſelf maſter of Cyre- 
nuica, put it into the hands of Ptolemy. It ſeems probable, 
however, from 'what we have relatcd in the hiſtory of the 


 Carthagintans, that Ophellas, by ſome means or other, ob- 


tained the ſovereignty of this country. We are informed by 
Azarthacides, that Magas, the brother of the firſt Ptolemy, 


| ne at Cyrene fifty years. 


his country remained under the kings of Egypt till Prole- 
my Phyſcon made it over to his baſtard ſon Ahion; who, in the 
vear of Rome 658, left it by will to the Romans. The ſe- 
nate, inſtead of uſing the right transferred to them by the 
will, permitted all the cities to be governed by their own 
laws ; which immediately filled the country with tyrants who 
threw the kingdom of Cyrenuica into great confuſion, How- 
ever, the public tranquillity was reſtored, in a good meaſure, 
by Lucullus, on his coming hither during the firſt Mithridatic 
war. The diſturbances are ſaid to have been, in a great mea- 
ſure, occaſioned by the deſcendants of thoſe Fews ſettled here 
by the firſt Ptolemy. Be that as it may, all diſſentions could 
not be finally removed till this country was reduced to the form 
of a Raman province; which happened about twenty years 
after the death of 49:9, and ſeventy-ſix before the birth of 
Chriſt. Upon a revolt Cyrene was ruined by the Romans, but 
they afterwards rebuilt it. In proceſs of time it fell to the 
Arabs, and laſt to the Turks, who are the preſent poſſeſſors of 
it. 

This country produced ſeveral perſons who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the. republic of letters, particularly the tollow- 
ing, „ . a diſciple of Socrates, and the chief of the 
Cyrenaic ſect, whoſe principles of philoſophy were far from 
being conformable to ſtrict morals. Areta, daughter to Ari- 


_ ſlippus, 74 4 over the Cyrenaic ſchool after the death of her 


father. Her fon Ari/tippus afterwards became a famous philo- 


ſopher, and from thence was ſtiled Metrodidactas. Auniceris, 
who reformed the Cyrenaic ſect, or rather founded another 
that was called the Aunicerian. Callimachus, a celebrated poet 
and hiſtorian, and a diſciple of Hermocrates the gra nmarian. 
Erato/thenes, a celebrated philoſopher and mathematician in 


great favour at the Egyptian court. Carneades, the — 
| the 
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the third academy. Crenus Apollonius, the maſter of Diary; 
the logician *, | , 


THE Regis Syrtica lay on the coaſt of the Iediterranay 
hetwixt Crrenazea and Hjrica Propria, and received its name 
from the two Suites, or quickſands, at its eaſtern and weſtern 
limits. On the ſouth it was bounded by the country of the 
Na em,. Betwixt the rivers Crryps and Triton, lay the fol- 
lowing maritime towns; Auxigua, Loptis Magna, Garatlq 
Abrotenum, Sebrata, and Tacape; and next to Cyrenaica lay 
the tower of Eufhrantas and the town of Cfarar. Pliy and 
Prelemy make mention of many tribes inhabiting this territory, 
the chief of whom ſeem to have been the Crnethii, Gindanes, 
Macer, and Loetophagi. The Cinetbii, according to Tacitus, 
wore a reſpectable nation, and were ſituated about the Leſſer 
$;rtis. The Gindanes, according to Herodetus, were ſcated 
not far from the Cinips. Their wives wore as many border; 
on their gowns as they bad lovers, and ſhe who had the greateſt 
number was met eſteemed. The Macꝶ bordered on the Garg. 
mantes and the Greater Syrtes, and ſhaved their heads all over 
except the middle of their crown. When they made war on any 
of their neighbours, they wore the #k:1ns of oftriches inſtead of 
armour. In winter they drove their flocks to the ſea ſide, and 

n the ſummer to the inland places, The Latophar! were the 
moſt famous people of this tract, and extended themſelves 
from the Greater to the Lefjer Syriis, The root, Ralks, and 
other parts of the trce and plant called the Lotus, ſupplied 
them with rich liquor as well as delicious ſood; and as this 
was the greateſt part of their ſuſtenance, they thence derived 
their name. A good part of the Rego Syririca was a perfect 
deſart ; but the other part protiuced corn, oil, and fruit, par- 


ticularly the lotus. The wing extracted from this plant 


taſted like mead, but would not keep above ten days. The 
Lil ans laid up the berries, bruiſed and mixed with vheat, in 
large veſſels ; which previration ſerved them for food. 

"The principal river of this tract was the Cirypr, which de- 
rived its ſtream from a bill in the: country of the Aur, and 


£ 5 A "0 ** . , 3 — 5 
emptied itſelf into the S ie, Of the ifhands upper 


- taining to this country, the mojt noted were nin and Her- 


” : 


: - cs —— = . 1 „ 5 . . : 271 a . 
cin. Henan, which at preſent is called Aerni, was twenty - 


fve miles Jorg, and twenty-two broad, according to Pity; 
- . 1 ; ** . . * 
who obſerves that it had two tovens ; namely, „Linux, facing 


| 42> > «cytes 7 . 7 Joy Nuts 
the coat of Hic; and ar, oppoſite to the Letter Syrits: 


— 7 . * 1 ys po " 
It was alſo named Lot hitte, und was the chief feat of Le- 
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zapliig', in the time of Heinen; who relates that C7 
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touched here in his return to thaca. Cerrina lay north-eaſt of 
eninx, was twenty- five miles in length, twelve in breadth, 
had a tolerable town of the ſame name, and two molt com- 
modious harbours. | 

The inhabitants of this region agreed in all points of mo- 
ment with the other Libyan Nemades, as to their deſcent, go- 
ernment, cuſtoms, religion and language. Before they be- 
came ſubject to the Carthaginidns, it is probable they had been 
jubdued by the founder of the Eg tian empire, whom Je- 
phus and Sir Iſaac Newton take to have been Sejac. Maſſiniſſa 
wreſted this territory from the Carthaginians, and it after- 
wards met with the ſame fate as the rei! of that prince's do- 


minions F. 


THE name of Ethiopians was given by ſeveral of the anti- 
ents to all perſons either perfectly black or of a ſwarthy com- 


plexion; therefore many of the ſouthern Aſiatics, as well as 


Africans, came under this denomination. In Africa the Ethi- 
hans were diſtinguiſhed into eaſtern and weſtern, The caſt- 
ern lay to the ſouth of Ecyßt, and were much better known 
to the antients than the others, by reaſon of their commerce 
with the Egyptians; and were looked upon by them as the 
proper Ethiapians. The vait tract called Libya Interior was 
inhabited, in great part, by the weſtern Eth:opians, who were 
the ſouthern neighbours of the Libyans, whom we have alrea- 
dy given an account of. 


Proper Ethiopia then was limited on the north by Egypt, on The Ii. 
which fide it extended to the leſſer cataract of the Nie and mits of 


the iſland El/vphantine. On the Eaſt it was bounded by the : 1. 
1 0109p, 


Red Sea, on the Weſt by Libya Interior, and on the ſouth by 
a part of Africa unknown to the antients, Its weſtern and 
ſouthern boundaries, however, cannot be preciſely aſcertained, 
it being uncertain whether the Ethiopians did not at ſome pe- 
riods extend their dominion over their neighbours both on the 
ſouth and welt. ; i 
Proper Ethiopia was ſometimes called by the antients India, 
whick appellation they gave to moſt of their remoteſt nations. 
This country, or at leaſt a part of neighbouring Lilya, was 
likewiſe denominated Atlantia and Atheria, according to Pliny 
and Strabo; or Aeria, according to Heſychius. It alſo went, 
in very early ages, under the name of Cephenera ; but its moſt 
common name is ſuppoſed to have been Hlaſene. On the 


other hand, ſome good authors have given the name of Ethi- 


hig to Chaldea, Aſſyria, and Per/ia ; and indeed the antients 
called all thoſe countries that extended from the eaſtern and 
weſtern ſhores of the Red Sea indifferently India or Ethiopia. 


b.. Salluſt. in Jug. App. in Lib. Herod. Strab. Polyb. Lucan, 
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The eaſtern people, ut this day, ſometimes name that king. 
dom India which the Europeans called bajſ:a. It appears 
from ſeveral authors, that the Red Sea was formerly called the 
Indian Sea; and Lulolphus obſerves that the antients denomi- 
nated all thoſe nations under the torrid zone, whoſe names 
they were ignorant of, /zd:ianus. According to the Fews, the 


Septuagint, the Vulgate, and other verſions, Cub, when 


taken for a country in ſcripture, is always to be enderſtood 
of the Proper #thinpia. Hochart, however, affirms that by the 
Land of Cuf9 is meant Arabia. Neither of theſe opinions 
ought to be looked upon as ſtrictly true; as we find that 
Cu/h, in ſome places of ſcripture, denotes the Proper Ethic- 
pia; and in others Arabia; the deſcendants of Cab having 
p<0p:cc doth countries. From Acnohon and Herodotus, it ap- 
Pear that the Arabs had the àppellation of Ethiopians and Af. 
e Hihighians; but, by the Cuſcites in ſcripture are generally 
Vuunderſtood the Proper Ethiopians. 
e dif- The country of Libigpia was inhabited by many different 
erent na tribes. According to Pliny, the Blemmyes, ſeated near the 
borders of Zgypt, nad no heads, their mouths and eyes being 
£:#55472, fixed in their breaſts. Thovzh this account ought undoubt- 
efly to >c Jooked ufo as fabulous, yet we learn from pi 
ers, that fore Pi nmpan captives exhibited an extremely odd 
appcarnmce at Kome. The Jig ladytes are referred by ſome to 
£gypi, and by others to Athiapia. They were a very ſavage 
nation, ling in caves, according to Straba, feeding upon ſer— 
pents, lizards, Fc. and their language, as Herodotus relates, 
conſiſted of no articulate ſounds, but reſembled the ſhrieking 
of bats. The Noli inhabited one of the banks of the 
Nile near the ifland © /rphontines The antients mention the 
INuvians as a people of Hibiopia; and ſome afl>rt the Pygmies 
to have been one of their cantons; though theſe, by others, 
are reckoned a branch of the Troolodytes, They are ſaid to 
have inhabited on the weſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, and to 
have been extremely ſhort, black, and hairy all over. The 
Analite, or Abalite, inhabited near. the Abalitic Gulph; and 
the wp as e who lived upon oflriches as big as ſtags, 
were ſeated immediately to the ſouth of the Afemmones. I he 
Acridophagi were very ſmall, ſwift, and ſhort lived. They 
uſed locuſts for food, with which they were plentifully ſup— 
plied by certain winus; and from feeding on thoſe inſccts 
they derived their name. The Chelonof hyugi were fo ca:icd 
from their feeding on tortoiſes, with the ſhells of which they 
covered their houſes. The /:5:hyopari, or Fiſh-eaters, occu— 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, not far from the fronticrs 
of Feypt. They built their houſes of whale-bones and fhcl!s 
of fiſhes, and even fed their cattle with fiſh. The Cynams!r! 
were ſo named from the bitches milk on which they fed. PI- 


ny fabulouſſ/ relates that they had dogs heads. Ethizpia con- 
taincd many other tribes, of whom force any thing is known 
| 75 | Pi 
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zut their names, which they obtained from the different 
tings that they uſed for food. The Elephantophagi lived on 
depbants ; the 8 on the roots of canes; the Pamphagi 
on every kind of food indifcriminately. The Ophiophag: were 
ſerpent-eaters, and the Agriophagi fed upon the fleſh of wild 
reſts, The Hippophagi were horſe eaters. The Macrobii 
vere ſo called from the length of their lives, many of them 


ring one hundred and twenty years, 


There were very few cities or towns of note in Ethiopia. Cities of 
4urume, or Auxumis, the metropolis of Ethiopia, according to the Ethio- 
trrian, and Nonnoſus in Photius, was undoubtedly the ſame pars. 


city as the modern Axuma, or Aſcum, of the Abyſſinians. It 
ſands in fourteen degrees and a half north latitude, about 
forty-five Portugueſe leagues from the Red Sea, and is only at 
preſent a ſmall village, though it was antiently noted for a 
noble palace and many beautiful ſtructures. Upon the weſt- 
ern bank of the Nie ſtood Pſelchis and Premnis, two towns 
through which Petronius marched in his Ethiopic expedition. 
Napata, where Candace, queen of Ethiopia, reſided, was on 
the oppoſite bank. The Emporia, or Marts, of Abalis Moſy- 
ln, Malis Mondus, Coloe, and Apone, probably made a good 
houre in antient time. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians 
upon the Nile called Tenupſis; which is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the preſent Dongola, the capital of the Nubians. 
Zoth antient and modern geographers agree that Ethiopia 
is extremely mountainous, ſeveral provinces of 4bafſinia being 
but one continued chain of mountains. The Arm are rocky 
mountains, of ſuch incredible height that the Ap and Pyre- 
we are but moderate hills in compariſon of them. Among 
the mountains, and even in the plains of Abyſſinia, ariſe ſtcey 
and craggy rocks of various forms ; ſome reſembling towers, 
others pyramids, and others different figures, ſo even on the 
des that they ſeem to be the effect of labour and art, inſo- 
much that men and cattle are craned up by the help of lad- 
ders and ropes. The tops of theſe rocks are covered with 
woods, meadows, fountains, and fiſh-ponds; which very 
plentifully ſupply the animals ſeated thereon with all the con- 
veniencies of life. Between many of theſe rocky mountains 
are vaſt abyſſes, which appear moſt dreadful to the eye. The 
natives call all theſe kinds of rocks 4mba ; as Amba-Salan, 
Anba-Geſben, Amba-Dorho, Amba-Damo, &c. | 
There is perhaps no country in the world where ſo many 
different ſeaſons may be found, as in Ethiopia. In ſome low 
plains on the coaſt of the Red Sca, and in ſome neighbour- 
ing iſlands, the heat in ſummer is ſo intenſe, as to excoriate, 
according to Gregory the Abaſſine, any part of the body; melt 
hard Indian wax in a Cabinet, and fee a garment like red 
hot iron. The air, however, in the mountainous parts is 
much more temperate. In ſome places of Ethiopia the win- 
ter is extremely ſevere ; in others, as warm as the ſummer 


in ſeveral parts of Europe, The Ethiopians have little _ no 
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ſnow, but only a jmall ſort of hail that ſometimcs cover; 1) 
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* 
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ground. Dreadful thunders, however, are frequent ame. 
ticm, and they are attended with fuch tempeſts and hurricy..? 
as frighten man and beaſt, The foil in many places is ge. 
ry fertile, though uncultivated, the power of vecetation he. 
ing remarkably ſtrong. They have ſometimes two, and 
forrciimes three harveſts in a year. Though they have mgf 
delicious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongſt them. yr 
they almoſt entirely confine themſelves to malt liquor, wh, 
is not very unlike that brewed in ſome parts of Europe. (! 
all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moſt famous is the 
Nite, which has its ſource in that country. It is remarkable 
thi: l the rivers of Ethiopia, at any conſiderable diſtance 
from the tea, flow into the Ne, except the Hands and the 
tiewaſh, or A:axe. The modern 1 though they are | 
not ignorant of the fountains from which the Ni deduces! 
its ſource, are far from being perfectly acquainted with the 
courſe of that river, after it leaves them. Accordins to 
them, near the city of mar it divides itſelf into two ſtreums, 
one of Which runs to the weſtward, and forms the river M. 
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F. ger, and the other, in a northern direction, takes its courſe ker 
"4 through Egypt. Befides the Nile, the antient geographers tal 
ga mention two rivers, called A/taborus and Aftapſus, meeting WM tha 
#44 the Nile near the ifland of Vero, and joining the Nile fome- anc 
| 41 what below it. i hefe rivers had their ſources to the Faſt ay 
. of the Ny, and ar ſuppoſed to be the preſent Tocaza and tha 
. arch, Several of the Athiapian rivers do not empty then— cor 
1 ſelves into the ſea, as in ther regions, but are fucked up by ſe 
„ the jand; to that it is more difficult to diſcover their mouths, pul 
| 4 Nan the ſources of other ſtreams kx. aft 
| {The molt noted Hands appertaining to Ethopra were Me Wi 3 
1.8 roc, formed by the Nite, the Sporades of Avatharcides, Altra- bu 
1 te, ard Palladis, Gyihitis, Myronis, Daphnine, Mage Acan- Jay 
3 thine, Js, Mudus, and Menuthias. Mere was pretty ex- fu 
renve, end contained a confiderable city of the ſame name, thr 
wich was the metropolis of the iſland. Tme/thenes, the of 
admiral of FPlelemy Phiiadelphtis, related, that the city of A. he 

roe was ſixty days jouracy from Syene, and Erat:/henes and | 
others mide the diſtancc about fix hundred zniles; but, ac- ſta 
cording to Piu, the road between Meroe and Spene was diſ- act 
covered, in the reign of N, to be eight hundred and ie- WM © 
venty-four Rowan miles. When Ethiopia was in its mok th 
flouriſning fate, the city of Merce made a prodigious figute, bit 
jnfomnch that, according to ſome of the antients, it could WM fer 
nd into the feld on army of two hundred and fifty thoufand WM bl 
men, and contained four hundred thoutand artifice:s, though A 
| | : 


* Ludolf. in hiſt. Ethiop. Mela. Strabo, Joſephus, Herod. |. 2.4 
Wee ht. Tia. ch. xxiii. v. 3. ſer. n. fi. v. 18. Lak, g 
Avi. 5, Bockait, le Grand, diſlert. | 
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n Pliny's time it was but a ſmall town, Several queens of 
this pit of Ethiopia held their reſidence here, though at 
weſent geographers are at a loſs where to look for its ſitua- 
on. The other iſlands were obſcure, and authors are not 
creed in what Jatitudes they are placed. 
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tis generally ſuppoſed, that the Ethicians are the deſ- The ori- 


cendants of Cyfh, the eldeſt fon of Ham, who entered i- gin of the 
by croſſing the Strcights of Babel- mandel, after they had Ethiopiang 


raverſed the peninſula of Arabia. According to Euſebius, 
tis migration happened whilſt the Maelites were in Egypt; 
hut Syncellus places it in the time of the Judges. The Ara- 
lian Cuſbites were antiently called Abaſſeni, and made up a 


eat part of the Sabæaus, or Homerites. In the time of - 


cus both the Arabians and Ethiopians were called Cuſpites, 
and were believed by moſt of the Alatic nations to have had 
the ſame origin. | 


[thinpra, according to Pliny, was antiently divided into Govern- 
forty-etght kingdoms, of which he inſinuates that of Meroe ment of 


to have been the moſt powerful and flouriſhing. As the the Ethio- 
fhafſne princes known to the — ſince their firſt in- pians. 


tercourſe with Abaſia, have been deſpotic, and as the orien- 
tal governments were abſolute, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the kings of Ethiopia always ruled arbitrarily. Stradbe 
and 47 relate, that ſome Zthiopic nations were governed 
aways by queens, whoſe common name was Candace, as 
that of the 1 kings was Pharach and Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, a good part of Ethiopia was compoſed of 
feveral electiye monarchies, the heads of which were choſen 
out of their prieſts. Every new king, however, immediately 
after his election, was worſhipped as a god, and conſidered 
3 inveſted with the ſupreme authority by divine providence 
but in all his admjniſtration he had generally a regard to the 
laws of his countty. Though the preſent kingdom of Ab 
fa be fo far hereditary, that only one family can fit on the 
throne, yet the reigning prince has the power of chuſing out 
of the royal family whom he pleaſes for a ſucceſſor ; but if 
© omits this, it is done by the grandees of the kingdom. 


The laws of Ethiopia, according to Diodorus, agree in ſub- Their 


tance with thoſe of Hgypt, which the Ethioh:ans, he ſays, laws. 


accounted for by aſſerting, that Egypt was friſt peopled by 
colonies drawn out of their country. Plutarch informs us, 
that a certain Ethiopian nation always elected a dog for their 
king, and paid him divine honours : but he judiciouſly ob- 
erves, that all the high poſts were filled with men. Poſfi- 
ly the modern kingdom of Zendero, governed always by an 
elected monarch, who is ſaid to reſemble an ape, or rather 
to be an ape, may correſpond with this nation, as the ſpe- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


cies of ape called a baboon, is ſtiled by Pliny and Diachn, 
Siculus, Cynocephalus, or dog's-head &. . N 

The following are ſome of the Ethiopic political maxim; 
No public executioner was known among them, their male. 
factors being obliged, by a particular law, to fall by the 
own hands. According to the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceffon 
among ſome of the Ethiopic nations, upon the death of the 
king, his ſiſter's ſon mounted the throne; and in caſe the 
female branches of the royal family failed of iſſue, they choſ 
the moſt beautiful and valiant perſon among them for king, 
It was eſtcemed a moſt enormous crime in any perſon cay. 


_ tally convicted to attempt making his eicape into a foreign 


Y 


country. The king of this region was obliged to diſpatch 


10þ1a, With an intima. 


- himſelf whenever he received a m— from the prieſts 


Meroe, the moſt revered of any in Et 


| tion that the gods commanded him to do fo for the good of 


his ſubjects. If the king became maimed or wounded by 


any accident, his domeſtics were obliged to maim or wound 


Their re- 
Iigion. 


themſelves in the ſame manner; and at his death all his 
houſhold ſervants killed themſelves. The preceding lam; 
were principally confin2d to the peninſula of Meroe, and the 
parts of Ethiopia nearer Agypt; but higher up the Nl: fone 
of the Athiotia cians elected the moſt induſtrious ſh-pherds 
to preſide over them. Others beſtowed the kingdom upon 
the molt opulent perions, imagining them the moſt capable 
of adminiſtring with their riches to the wants and exigen- 
cies of the public +. | 

Diodlerus tells us, that the Ethiopians valued themſelves up- 
on being the firſt nation that had a religious c!ia\}ihment, 
Jupiter Ammon ſeems to have been the principal object of 
their religious wo:rthip, though the natives paid likewiſe di- 
vine honours to Js, Pan, Hercules, Aſculapius, and others, 
Many of the Geek and Latin authors affert, that their re- 
ligion cſtered Mitte from that of the Egyptians, Some of 
them were atheiſts, and looked upon the ſun as their impia- 
cable enemy, by reaſon of his ſcorching rays. According 
to a tradition of the modern Abaſſines, the xn or at 
leaſt a conſiderable part of them, adhered zealouſly to the 
law of Aoſes, from the time of Solomon to their converhon 
to Chriſtianity. The queen of Sheba whom our Saviour 
calls the queen of the South, and who ruled over a powerful 
nation of Ethiopia, they ſay, had a fon by Solomon, named 
Henilebec, who was educated at that prince's court, and in- 
ſtructed there in the law of Gon. Being afterwards anoint- 
ed king of Ethiopia, he, at the deſire of ſeveral eminent 1 
raclites, and doctors of the law, that attended him thither, 
introduced the Jewiſh religion, which continued amongſt 
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is ſubjects and their poſterity till the time of Athanaſius. 
The truth of this tradition, however, 1s greatly controverted 
by the learned, many of whom ſuppoſe that the queen who 
1d an interview with Solomon came from Arabia Feliz. 
#hmpia ſeems beſt to anſwer the country pointed out by 
our lies and from ſeripture it appears, that ſome per- 
ons of diſtinction amongſt the proper Ethiopians were of the 
ime religion with the — or nearly ſo, in the apoſtolical 
ge. We find queen Candace's treaſurer, baptized by Philip, 
went with an offering to Jeruſalem to worſhip Gop there, 
and was not unacquainted with the writers of the Old Teſ- 
mnent. If therefore any regard was paid to the law of 
De in Meroe before Chriſtianity appeared in the world, 
ve cannot account for this better than by allowing with the 
fhaſſmes, that this peninſula was the queen of Sheba's coun- 
ty, Strabo indeed aſſerts, that the people of Meroe in his 
time adored Hercules, Pan, and [fs ; but his authority in 
this point cannot overturn what is inſinuated by the ſcrip- 
ture; and he ſeems even inconſiſtent with himſelf, ſince in 
the ſame breath he aſſures us, that the Ethiopians in general 
acknowledged an immortal God, whom they conſidered as 
the firſt principal of all things, and a mortal God, who had 
no name. This mortal god might perhaps be Moſes, whom 
the Ethiopians might hold in veneration. We have many 
inſtances of the abſurd things related of the Jews by the 
bret and Latin writers, who might err as egregiouſly in 
their accounts of the Ethiopian worſhip. Strabo allo relates, 
that the Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities all 
their moſt eminent benefactors, and thoſe who were diſtin- 
eviſhed by their birth. They likewiſe adored the ſun, and 

looked upon thoſe as atheiſts who curſed him. They con- 
ſecrated to him the cinnamon=-tree, and that harveſt was only 
allowed to be gathered by the prieſts, who uſhered it in 

with ſacrifices of forty-four oxen, goats, and ſheep. The 
crop being gathered was divided into three parts, one of 
which was left to the ſun, and forthwith, ſay Pliny, Solinus, 

and Theophraſtus, if the diviſion had been performed with 

equity, the ſun's portion took fire of itſelf, and was con- 

ſumed, This ceremony ſeems to have been common to the 

Ethipians and the Sabæans in Arabia Felix. The Ethiopians, 

in all likelihood, firſt worſhipped the planets, or ſome of 
them, in common with the Egyptians and Arabians and like 

them alſo paid divine honours to their deceaſed kings. 

Heridotus ſays, that the Ethiopians of Meroe in his time wor- 


lipped Jupiter and Bacchus, and had an oracle of Jupiter. 
According to Lucian, ſome Ethiopian nations offered ſacrifi- 
ces to the day, which they eſteemed as a god. 

The diſtant tribes of Fithiopians doubtlels differed greatly Their 
from each other in their language. The moſt antient of language, 
thcir dialects was undoubtedly that called by the learned the 
Ethic, into which the holy ſcripture was formerly tranſla- 
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ans, and the other of the ſacred letters of the city of Meru. 


v:der to hunt 1141998 oxen, prodigious herds of which came 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
ted, and in which all the books of the Abaſſines, both ſarrsj 
and prophanc, are written. According to Ludilgbus, yh, 
ipent above fixty years in the ſtudy of this language, i 
ſcems immediately to be derived from the Arabic, and tg 
have a great affinity with the Hebrew and Syriac. Whoever 
underſtands the Arabic, he ſays, may, without any difficy!;y. 
make himſelf maſter of the other. The pureſt diale& of thi 
tongue was that uſed in the kingdom of Tigre; where it con. 
tinued till the failure of the Zagearn line, when a Sewan Prince 
introduced the Amharic dialect The language ſpoken 2 
preſent in Tigre comes the neareſt to the old Ethiopic, which 
{ti]] retains its priſtine dignity, not only in their == but 
alſo in their divine worſhip, and likewiſe in their kings 
letters patent, commiſſions, and all other public acts wh. 
loever. 

Beſides the alphabetic characters uſed by the Ethiopian 
they ſometimes expretled themſelves by hieroglyphics, 1 
well as the Egyptians. Thus, amongſt them, an hawk fig 
nified any thing that made a quick diſpatch ; the crocodil: 
denoted malice ; and the eye, the maintainer of juftice and 
the guard of the body. Heliodorus ſays, that the Fthirpias 
had two ſorts of letters, the one called regal, the other yu. 
gar; and Diogenes Laertins alſo informs us, that Demurinys 
wrote two books, one of the ſacred letters of the Babylm- 


The Ethiopians both wrote and read from the left hand to 
the right, contrary to the cuſtom of the orientals *. 

Though the Erh:9pians agreed with the Egyptian, in ſever! 
cuſtoms, vet they had many peculiar to themſelves, ſome of 
which were very ſingular and uncommon. The Chelmepbap 
not only lived upon tortoiſes, but uſed their ſhells as boats 
on fome occations, The Hylephagi were people of ſuch ſut— 
prizing activity, that they tkipped from one tree to another, 
They always went naked, lived upon the young ſhoots of 
trecs, and had their wives in common. One tribe of Eth:c;:a 
were very expert in killing leopards, buffaloes, &c. and would 
not ſuffer their children to eat till they had hit a mark with 
an arrow. The Strithephagi, or Oſtrich-eaters, had ſeveral] 
arts and devices to take oſtriches. That animal, when at- 
tacked, defended itſelf with ſtones, which it threw out of 
its feet with great violence. The Acridophasi, or Luuj- 
ters, who ſeldom exceeded the age of ſorty years, were de- 
coured by winged infects of a ſtrange and ugly form, and 
jor the moſt part expired in exquiſite torture. The On-. 
1:0;g4 wore long beards, and kept dogs extremely fierce, in 
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wery year amongſt them. The Traglodytes, during the time 
if the Eteſian winds, drank a liquor compoſed of blood and 
ilk boiled up together. The old and inirm cat: e always 
applied them with food; for which reaſon they called the 
nates their fathers, and the females their mothers; never 
giving thoſe denominations to their natural parents. They 
( 1:1} all their old women in the higheſt veneration, inſomuch 
tut, in their moſt bloody conteſts, if any of them appeared, 
they threw down their arms, When the men were worn out 
with age, they tied themſelves by the neck to an ox's tail, 
and were dragged about till they expired. If, upon an admo- 
nition from a friend, they refuſed to do this, they might be 
trangled without any crime. As it was deemed an unpar- 
gonable offence for a perſon who was incapable of contri- 
buting to the welfare of the public, to deſire life, therefore, 
any of them was ſeized with an incurable diſtemper, or 
ws maimed by accident, it was not only lawful but merito- 
nous to diſpatch him. So void were they of a ſenſe of com- 
viſion, that the ceremony of burying the deceaſed was one 
of their moſt celebrated diverſions. 

The Ethioprans fought with clubs, bows and arrows, darts, 
ances, and ſeveral} other weapons. They, as well as the 
Enyptians, obierved the rite of circumciſion. Their ſoldiers 
tid their arrows round their heads; the feather part touched 


{Mt their forcheads and temples, and the points were erected and 
. 8 formed 2 kind of crown. Theſe arrows were extremely 


d (0 fort, pointed with ſharp ſtones, inſtead of iron, and dip- 
ped in the venom of dragon, or ſome other deadly poiſon, 

en much, that all the wounds given by them were attended 
Y with immediate death. Their bows, which were four cu- 
"> Wa bits long, required { h ſtrength anage tl hat 
ng, required 10 muc rength to manage them, that 

* no nation could make uſe of them but the Ethiepians. This 
U; beople retreated fighting like the Parthians, Their lances 
her, and darts were of an immenſe ſize. The AMaerebian, or 
ot long-lived Ethiabians, drank milk, and lived for the moſt 
* part on roaſted fleſh, and are ſaid to have owed their lon- 
exvity to their frequently bathing themſelves in a certain 
grant fountain, which rendered their bodies ſmooth, as if 


anointed with oil, and perfumed them with the odour of vi- 
A lets. Theſe Ethiopians looked upon braſs as the moſt va- 
10 ſable of metals, and had gold in ſuch little eſteem, that they 
555 {tered their priſoners with golden chains. Some Hrbiopian 
aa neon buried their dead in earthen coffins about their tem- 


„% ples, and ſwore by their manes. Other tribes, according to 
„ bi ftratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy, were Authropopbagi, 


1 or Hen-caters *. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

It ſeems to have been the general ſentiment of the Nena 
as well as the Greeks, that — was a great affinity betwee, 
the Ethiopians and the Egyptians, not only in their fqcre, 
and civil inſtitutions, but alſo in the arts, ſciences, aud 
learning. Homer celebrates both their wiſdom and religion, 
when he makes Jupiter and the reſt of the gods to atten, 
their entertainments. According to Fe/ephus and Artapyyy; 
in Euſebius, they were inſtructed in ſeveral branches of lite. 
rature by doſes himſelf, who was learned in all the wiſdom 
of the 2 yytians. Lucian makes the Ethiopians to have ey. 
celled all other nations in wiſdom and literature, and 90 
have communicated to the Egyptians aſtronomy and aftroly. 
gy, as well as many other branches of learning. 

The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, and like. 
wiſe ſurpaſſed moſt other nations in beauty and largeneſ of 
ſize, to which a proportionable degree of ſtrength was gene. 
rally annexed. According to Plutarch, both they and the 
Arabians had an invincible averſion to mice. Pauſanias re- 
lates, that the people of Merze and the other neighbouring 
Ethiopians, were eminent for their love of juſtice. Accord- 
ing to various authors, the proper antient Ethiopians were 
for the moſt part perfectly black, as we find their poſterity 
at this day, though ſome particular cantons were white, 
Gregory the Abaſſine informed Ludolphus, that his countrymen 


came into the world of a reddiſh hue, but in a ſhort time 


turned black. Their women are ſtrong and luſty, and 
bring forth with little pain, without the help of a midwife. 

The early tranſactions of the Ethiopians are entirely bu- 
ried in obſcurity. It is probable, that in the firſt ages their 
various clans were ſubject to different heads, who were in- 
dependent on each other. Some of the modern Abaſſne; 


factions of pretend, that one Arwe was the firſt king of Ethiopia, and 
the Ethio- was aſſaſſinated by one Augab, who afterwards aſcended the 


p1ians. 


Maſes 
conquers 
Ethiopia. 


throne, and was ſucceeded by Sanabut, Gedur, Sc. The 
preſent emperor of Abaſſia is ſtiled by his ſubjects Negw, 
or king ; but as the governors of provinces are ſometime 
honoured with that appellation, his proper title is Neg 
Nagaft Zailiopia, that is, King of the kings of Ethiopia. 

he Ethiopians are ſaid, by ſome authors to have been in 
poſſeſſion of Thebars in Upper Egypt before the time of Mic 


and conſequently muſt have been a powerful nation very 


early. The fame authors relate, that while Mo/es was there, 
they made an ircuption into Lower Egypt, and prion as 


far as Aemphis. The Egyptians being defeated by them in 
a pitched battle, confulted their gods, who ordered them to 
put an Hebrew at the head of their forces, and then march 
againfd the enemy. Maſes being then prevailed upon by the 
king to accept the command of his army, and being veſt 
with an unlimited power, advanced at the head of his troops 


into the heart of the enemy's country. He did not may 
along 
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gong the Ne, but through ſome Mediterranean provinces, 
wreatly infeſted with ſerpents of an enormous ſize, which 
made that paſſage be looked upon as impracticable. By the 
following expedient, however, he conducted his army fafely 
into Ethiopia. He carried along with him great numbers of 
the Ile, an Egyptian bird, that has a natural antipathy to 
ferpents of al kinds, and when he approached the tract 
bonding with the ſerpents, he let the birds fly among 
hom. Moſes having thus entered Ethiopia, defeated the 


7. * 
FI. 9 


/ . 
na manner impregnable by the Nile, the Aſiabus, and the 


„alert, by which it was ſurrounded. The king of Ethi- 
17's daughter obſerving fiom the walls the bravery of Mo- 
in repulling ſeveral fallies of the beſieged, fell deſperately 
in love with him, and by means of ſome friends ſhe could 
conſide in, offered to deliver up the place to him, provided 


! 


he would {wear to marry her. Hoſes complying with this 


brerture, was thereupon admitted into the town, when he 
married her, according to his engagement. He nevertheleſs 
treated the inhabitants with great rigour and ſeverity, firſt 
piundering them, and then putting moſt of them to the 
ſword. Having ravaged the whole country, razed and diſ- 
mantled all the places of ftrength, and conſequently ren- 
dered the Athiapians for a long time incapable of making 
head againſt the Lgyftians, he returned home with great 
glory. This war, according to Cedrenus, laſted ten years *. 


The Ahaſſines firmly belicve, that the queen of Sheba, who The A 
had an interview with Solonten, reigned over the Proper Ethi- bafines 
dia, and have an hiſtory of her wiitten at large, but inter- believe 
perle with various fables. They give her the name of theirkings 
leu, and relate, that ſhe having received an account to be de- 
from an Ethishion merchant of the ſurpriſing power and ſcended 


F 


witdom of $S2lomsrn, took a journey to Fernfalem, to know from Sc 
the truth of this report. She was attended by a numerous jenen. 


train of her chief nobility, and carried with her a variety 
of moſt magnificent preſents. After ſhe had been inſtructed 
at Terilſallem in the worſhip of the true God, ſhe returned 
home, and within the ſpace of a year brought forth a ſon, 
begotten by Solomon, who named him David ; but he was 
called by his mother #Zenclech, or Menilehech, that is, another 
if. He received his education at Slamon's court, and up— 
on his return to Ethispia was accompanied by many Maelites 
of diſtinction, by whoſe aſſiſtance he eſtabliſhed the Jewiſh 
feligion in his dominions, where it continued till Chriſtianity 
was introduced among the #thiofpians in the apottolic age. 
The Arabs and Abaſſines have given the princeis abovemen- 
tioned ſeveral names, as Adakeda, Belfis, Neghejta, Azeb, or 
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* Vid. Euſeb. de præp. evang. l. 9. Joſep. antiq. J. 2. Ce- 
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258 | A GENERAL HIS FORY 
Queen of the South, as ſhe is ſtiled by our Saviour and tbe 
Ethopic verſion. The Abaſſines pretend, that their kins, 
are deſcended in a right line from Menelech, and even mot: 
of the noble families in 4baſſia at this day trace their re 
ſpective pedigrees up to Se jn xe 

Ethiopia It appears clear from ſcripture, that the Ethiopians were 

reduced ſubject to Scac, king of Egypt, either in Solomor's time, or 

by S-/ac. ſoon after his death. Sęſac's army was compoſed not only of 
Enyptians, but of Erhvfians and Libyans, As the ſcripture 
takes no notice of any great conqueror that was king of 
Egypt before Sefeic, it is in the higheſt degree probable, that 
he was the 31{t who extended his conqueſts in ſo wonderful 
a manner as we find related of Se/o/tris, who alone, of all the 
Egyptian monarchs, according to Herodotus, enjoyed the em- 
pire of Ethiopia. 

After the death of Seſac, a civil war ſeems to have broke 
out in Egypt, which country Sir Jſaac Newton believes to 
have been invaded at this juncture by the Libyans, and de- 

tended by the EHiohians, who nevertheleſs, about ten years 
The E:5:- after, drowned Sc{ac's ſucceſſor in the Mille, and ſeized upon 
opians AIgypt. Libza alſo falling into their hands, Zerah, the Eth;. 
conquer opian, thought of extending his conqueſts farther, and in- 
Eg. vaded Judah with an army of a million of men, which, 
however, was totally routed by J, in the fifteenth year 
of his reign. Upon this defeat the people of the Lower Egytt 
revolted from the Zth:op:ans, and being ſuſtained by a body 
of two hundred thouſand Jewiſh or Canaanitth auxiliaries, 
rorced Menuon, or Amenophis, king of that nation, to retire 
to Mumps. Mlemnon, after he had turned the courſe of the 
Ae, built a bridge over that river, and fortified the paſ 
there, retrcated with great precipitation into Ethiopia. 
However, about thirteen years after, he and his young ſon 
Rameſſes returned at the head of a powerful army, and drove 
the abovementioned Jews, or Phœnicians out of the Lauer 
Egypt, which tranſaction Sir /ſaac Newton, in conjunction 
with Manetho, ſays, was called by the Egyptians the ſecond 
expulſion of the ſhepherds. From ſeveral hiſtorical facts, 
Sir Jſaac renders it extremely probable, that Menues, Men- 
751, and Amenspris was the fame perſon, and was the ſon of 
Zerah, and that he died in a very advanced age, about ninety 
years after the death of So/omen, Some Greek authors relate 
that he aſſiſted king Priamus with a body of troops. Upon 
his death, his fon Rameſſes aſcended the. throne of Ethiopia, 
and built the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at 
Afemphis. Aeris his ſucceſſor, adorned Memphis, and fixed 


his reſidence there near two generations after the Tran war. 
The three next kings were Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus, 
which laſt was ſucceeded by his ſiſter Nitzeris. In the reign 
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liance with Hoſhea, king of [fael, who thereupon en- reduces 


powerful army againſt Sennacherib, king of Ade, Who was A/jjrianss 


there entirely defeated, the ſhield-ſtraps and 


ow-ſtrings of 


the Z/yrians having been devoured by a vaſt number of 
mice. As a mouſe was the Egyptian and Ethiopian ſymbol 
of deſtruction, Sir 7ſaac Newto: therefore believes, that Se- 
hn, in conjunction with Tirhalub, either king of the Ara- 
ian Ethispians, or a relation of Sethau, and his viceroy in the 
Priger E:h19pta, ſurprized and defeated Senacherib, betwixt 
Lilnah and Peluſium, making as great a ſlaughter amongſt 
his troops, as if their bow-ſtrings had been eaten by mice. 
dome writers ſuppoſe; that Zirbatah was no other than Sa— 
bao, who had before confined himſelf to Ethiopia, and left 
the Zoyptian crown to Sethon Þ. 


ff 
111 


From this time there is no mention of Ethiopia till about Eſarhad- 
y years after, when it was reduced by Eſarbadllon, king of n redu- 


Aria, who governed both Ethiopia and Egypt three years, ces Eshio- 
til his death; and in both kingdoms committed enormous 57a. 
cruelties. Upon the death of Eſarbaddon, the Ethiapiaus re- 
rolted from the A/prians, and maintained their independency 

til the days of Cyrus, who from Aenaphon ſeems to have been 
maſter of Ethiopia, or at leaſt a conſiderable part of it. They 
ſcem, however, quickly to have thrown off the Perſian yoke, 

ſnce we find Carmty/es, the fon of Cyrus, engaged in a fruit- 

leſ expedition againſt them. Hereoactus relates, that before 

he undertook that expedition, he ſent ſome of the Leh- 
:thazi to the king of the Hacrobii, or long lived Er higpi- 

gu with a deſign to learn the ſtrength and condition of their 
kingdom. To conceal his views, he ſent the king a purple 
lobe, bracelets of gold, an alabaſter box of rich ointment, a 
relic! of palm wine, and other magnificent preſents : but the 
Ltlicpian was too accute not to penetrate the Perſan manarch's 
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200 A GENERAL HISTORY 
| deſign ; and therefore told the /chthyophag: that he was 59 
ſtranger to their errand ; and that, if Camby/cs entertained any 
ſentiments of equity, he would never delice to oftend thoſe 
who had never injured him. However, added he, give hin 
this bow from me, and let him know, that I adviſe him not in 
make war again? the Macrobian Ethiopians 2:1] the Perſians ſy] 
be able thus eaſily to draw ſo ſtrong a bow; and, in the mean tim 
70 thank the Gods that they never inſpired the Ethiopians with , 
deſire of extending their dominions beyond their own country. Then 
unbending the bow, he gave it to the ambaſſadors. He ge. 
ſpiſed all the preſents except the wine, which he owned ex. 
celled any liquor produced in Ethiopia; intimating, that the 
to fo noble a cordial. 
Ethiopia Canilyſes being extremely incenſed at the anſwer returned 


Perſians, ſaort lived as they were, owed moſt of their days 


threaten- by the Elhiopian, immediately, in a fit of diſtraction, ordered | 


& with an his troops to begin their march for Ethiopia, though they 
invaſion wanted all manner of proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. The 


by Cam- Per/ians had not far advanced before a famine began to prevail | 


buſes. among them, which in the end ſo diſtreſſed them, that they 
were obliged to eat one another: ſo that Cambyſes found him. 
ſelf conſtrained to return after he had loſt a great part of his 
army. It is probable that, if he could have penetrated to 
Ethiopia, he would have there met with a warm reception; 
fince, by the acceſſion of a large body of Egyptians, in the 
reign of Pſammiticus, the Ethiopians mult have been very for- 
midable. For two hundred thouſand Egyptians, poſted in dif- 
terent places by that prince, to guard the frontiers on the 
ſides of Hrabia, A{ſyria, Libya, and Ethiopia, having not been 
relieved within the ſpace of three years, deſerted te the king 
of Ethicpia, who placed them in a country diſaffected to him, 
with orders to expel the inhabitants, and take poſſeſſion of 


their lands, Herodlotus aflerts that 7 reduced ſome of. 
gyßt in the unfortu- 
nate expedition above-mentioned ; and that they, together 


the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 


veith the Traglodlytes, ſent an annual preſent to the Perſian 
monarch, conſiſting of two chænixes of unrefined gold, 200 
bundles of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and twenty clephant's 
teeth of the largeſt ſize, even to his time. 

A body of Amongſt the various nations that compoſed the vaſt armyof 

Etbiopions Aeræes, Herodotus ranks the Ethiopians, both from Afia and 

lerve un- Africa, Theſe laſt were covered with the ſkins of lions and 

der Aeres Jeopards, and armed with bows full four cubits long. They 
had alſo jevelins pointed with goats horns, truncheons armed 
with iron, and a pointed tance hardened at one end by the fire. 
heir hair was more curled than that of other people. From 
this period to the difiolution of the Perſian empire, nothing 
remarkable occurs of the £thioptans. ; 

Prolemy Alexander the Great was prevented, by death, from under- 


Evergetes taking an expedition againſt the Ethiopians, which, it is laid | 


penetrates he intended, Ptolemy Evergetes, one of his ſucceſſors in 
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the Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. 
Though the particulars of this expedition are no where re- 
Jated in hiſtory, yet that he ſubdued molt if not all the pow- 
erful nations ſeated in Ethiopia, appears from an inſcription 
copied on the Nee at the deſire of Eliſbaau, king of the 
Ethiopians, by Cofſmus Egyptins, in the time of the emperor 
Tuſtin. | | | = 

Firſt, He relates, that, at the entrance into the weſtern part 
of the city, facing the road to Azuma, ſtood a chair of white 
marble, behind which there was a large ſtone, three cubits 
high, but conſiderably injured by time. This ſtone, and the 
chair contained a Gree# inſcription, part of which was to the 
following effect: 


« Prolemy Evergetes penetrated to the fartheſt parts of Eibi- 


« 1a, He ſubdued Gaza, Agame, Signe, Ava, Tiamo, Gam- 
ela, Zingabene, Angabe, Tiama, Athagavs, Calaa, Se- 
« mene, Laſine, Zan, Gabala, Atalmo, Bega, the Tangaite, 
& Anine, Metine, Seſea, Rauſa, Solate, and ſeveral other king- 
« doms. Among the nations he reduced, were ſome inha- 
„ biting mountains always covered with ſnow, and others 
„ ſeated on ridges of hills, from whence iſſued boiling 
« ſtreams,” 

Gaza, in this account, ſeems to correſpond with Gheeza, a 
name of the kingdom of Abaſſia in uſe at this day amongſt 
the natives. Agame and Ava icem to be the fame with Aga» 
ma and Afa, two prefectures of the preſent kingdom of 
Tigre, An affinity is likewife found betwixt other names on 
the inſcription and thoſe uſed by the moderns “. 


207 


Enft, having a paſſionate deſire, in common with ſome of into Ethic 
the greateſt men of antiquity, to diſcover the fountains of pia. 


It is probable that Ptolemy abandoned his ſouthern con- A peace 


queſts, as from this time we find no mention of the Proper granted to 


Ethiopians till the days of Auguſtus. About the your of Rome queenCan 


725, when Alius Gallus had drawn moſt of the 


2man forces dace by 


out of Egypt in order to invade Arabia, Candace, queen of Auguftus, 


Ethiopia, made an irruption into the province of Thebars with 


a numerous army. She herſelf headed her troops in this ex- 
pedition, and at firſt met with great ſucceſs; ravaged all the 
country as ſhe advanced; took Syene, Elephantine, and Philæ, 
the Egyptian frontiers on the ſide of Ethiopia, and made three 
Roman cohorts gariſoned therein priſoners of war. Petrontus, 
the governor of Egypt, advancing againſt her, ſhe retired into 
her own dominions ; where ſhe received a deputation from the 
Raman general; who aſked the reaſon of the late hoſtilities ; de- 
manded reſtitution of the!priſoners. and effects, and particularly 
of the ſtatues of. Auguſtus carried off from the cities above- 


— 


Ludolf. ut ſupra. Coſm. Egypt. in Topograph. Chriſtian, le 
Grand Diſſert. iii. Chiſh. Antiq. Aſiat. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
mentioned. Candace no giving a ſatisfactory anſwer, Pan. 
nius, though he had only ten thouſand men, immediately at- 
tacked the Elhiopians, whoſe army conſiſted of thirty they. 
ſand, and entire'y defeated them. F/elcha, which was near 
the field of battle, ſoon after ſurrendering, Petronius advances 
to Premnis, a fortreſs of great ſtrength, which he made him- 
ſelf maſter of; and afterwards took and razed Napata, where 


Candace held her reſidence. Her fon, however, found means 


to make his eſcape. The qucen deipairing of being able to 
oppole the Reman arms, propoſed an accommodation; but 
Petronius, on account of the exceſlive heats and a want of 
proviſions, being obliged to return to Alexandria, the confer. 
ences were broken off. 5 
Candace, upon his departure, beſieged Preninis; but, being 
baffled in her attempts upon that place, ſne diſpatched an em- 
bay to Fetronius, who ſent her deputics to Augn//rs, That 


prince gave the Ethicbian ambaſſadors a moſt gracious re- 


ception, and granted their miſtreſs a peace upon her own 
terms. | | 
Though Arvor/7rs reſtored all the towns held by his troops, 
end remitted the tribute which Petronius either did or would 
have exucied from Caugace; yet the Romans now looked upon 
themſelves as maſters of Hthiain, and complimented Auen, 
on the reduction of Africa. For ſeveral years after, 1» ma- 
terial altcration happened in the affairs of the kingdom of Al- 
ce, Which feems to nave been the Hide, known to the . 


mans, Queens ſtill continued te govern there, as appears from 


Chriſtia- 
nity intro- 
duced in- 
toEthiopiæ 


9 7 4 . . * ” or Py 4 * 
4 OY — * 4 A 2 5 . 13 - 1 2 ** > 51 
The Bem.: pedition againſt the Bleimmyes, a nation, or rattzer gang of 
* — 1 „ 


Pers con- 
qu. red by 
Probus. 


ſcripture. : | 
Many writes of good authority ſuppoſe, that, about the 
nineteenth or twentieth year of the reign of T-4er:vs, the 
Chriſtian religion was introduced into era by the cunuch 
buptized by Philip; who, upon his return home, they think 
converted his roval miſtreſs to the Chriſtian faith 


1144 2 6„ 


I . » 1 * * . ! * 
Little occurs concerning the rhicpians for about two hun- 


dre:i years after this period. Alius Shortianns relates that the 
emperor Heliggabalus, by way of diverſion, frequently con- 
fned his moſt intimate friends, for whole nights together, 
with little old Eihlepiam women; ſaying, That theſe women 
were the moit beautiful of all others. Frem hence we may 
infer, that, in his reign, about the year of C, it 220, there 
Was ail intercourſe between the Roman empire and the Hilis— 
pians. About fifty years aftervards, Probus underiook an ex- 
banditti, bordering on the frontiers of Thelais; vanquiitcd 
them, and ſent many of them priſoners to Nee 


FisT * 


Le * 7 8 3 . 
I owards the cloſe of the third century, Diocliſian filling 
his revenue in Upper Egypt ſcarce ſufficient to maintain tue 


gerriſens placed there to protect them againſt the ZH,, 
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£4 from their former practices. They nevertheleſs, accord- 
ing to Procopius, continued pillaging the Roman ſubjects til 


O N C - . ” 
che time of Juſtinian, who ordered Narfecs, the commander of 


the garriſon in Philæ, to demoliſh the temples of the barbari- 
ans, impriſon their prieſts, and fend all the images of ther 
gods to Byzantium ; which orders he tnerciore accordingly ex- 
ecuted K. 

Procopius alſo affirms, that, before the reign of Diocligſſan, 
the frontiers of the Roman empire extended ſo far into Ethio- 
ia that they were not above 23 days journey diſtant from 
Axuma the capital. Nothing after this. is recorded of the 


Ethiopians for a long feries of years. The modern Abaſſines 


inform us that-our Saviour was born in the eighteenth year of 
Bazen, a prince of the S$2{omonran line; and the twenty- 
fourth from Menilech, furnamed #1 [atm ; that is, the 177/e; 
or, the Son of the Fife. They likewiſe enumerate thirteen 
kings, whoſe reigns amounted to three hundred and twenty- 
ſeven years, betwixt Bazen, Abreha, and Atzbeha, who fat 
upon the throne when Frumentius carried the light of the Goſ- 

el into Abaffia. Frumentius, according to ſome, found his 
work facilitated by the lahours of St. Mattheto, who had ap- 
plied himſelf to the converſion of the Nubians; among whom 
the eunuch of Candace firſt ſowed the ſeeds of Chrittianity. 
Of the planting of the Chriſtian faith in #baffia, whither St. 
Matthew could not reach, Ryufinus and others have given us 
the following relation, 
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AMeropius, the philoſopher, a native of Tyre, took a reſolu- Eibicpiars 
tion to travel, either that he might enjoy the converſation of converted 
other philoſophers, or for the ſake of traſſic, which was not by Frey 


thought inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of philoſophy. This z 5. 


man, after having wandered over all India, in his return home 


was either murdered by the natives, or died a natural death 


in an iſland in the Red Sea. Frumentius and ZXdifius, two of 
his kinſmen, who had accompanied him, falling into the 
hands of the barbarians, were brought before the king, who, 
on account of their talents and induſtry, honoured and ad- 
vanced them. £rumentius was appointed treaſurer, and Æde- 


us his butler; in which poſts they behaved themſelves with 


ſo much applauſe, that, upon the king's death, the manage- 
ment of public affairs was committed entirely to Frumentius 
during the minority of the king's ſon. He made uſe of his 
new authority to bring the people of the iſland to the know- 
ledge of JESUS CHRIS; and granting great privileges to 
ſome Chriſtian merchants that traded bet wixt that iſland and 
Alaſſia; he thereby excited a deſire in the Al aſſines of being 
inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity, Frumentivs hav- 
ing obtained leave to depart from the iſland went to Alexan- 
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aria, where he was conſecrated biſhop of Auma by At fang 
the patriarch; and arriving at Ethiopia about the year of 4; 
Lord 335, baptized vaſt numbers of the Abaſſines; ordainey 
deacons and preſbyters; built churches, and made conyert, 
in almoſt every part of that vaſt region. The Ethopic book at 
Axuma, held in the higheſt veneration by the - 2" agrees 
in the main with this relation. However, according to an 
oriental author of ſome note, either the nation in general, or 
at leaſt the court and nobleſſe, afterwards relapſed into paga. 
niſm, but embraced again the Chriſtian religion about 
the fourth year of the emperor Jin, in the year of 
. | "PF 

Abra and Abreha and Atfheba, or Aura and Aſba, who jointly ſwayed 


Ah te- the ſceptre, are greatly celebrated by the Ethirpian hiſtorians, 


tuſe to particularly on account of the ſingular harmony that reigned 
: mit A- betwixt them. Conſiantius the emperor uſed many cxpedients 
rianiſm, to introduce Arianiſm into Ethiopia, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
thoſe kings in order to prevail with them to put Frumentiu 

into the hands of the Arian biſhop of Alexandria ; but they 
refuſed to deliver up that prelate, and adhered to his doc- 

trines, as well as perfon, with an unthaken reſolution. His 

conduct amongſt them was ſo mild and amiable, that they 

called him Abba Salaman, the pacific father. = þ 

The E- Hiſtory is filent as to the Ethiopian affairs from the reign 
thicpians of Constantius to the time of the famous Eleſbas, or Eleſbaun, 
conquer called Cal:b by the ws ar who ſeems to have been the 
the Home- ſame prince With Adad, or Aidlog. This conqueror having 
rites, concluded a peace with an Indian prince named Arne, or 
55 Axenodon, with whom he had been at variance, put a period 
to the kingdom of the Hamerites, or Sabæuans, in Arabia Fe- 

lix, by vanquiſhing in battle Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhu 

Nowas, the falt king of that people, who was of the Jewiſh 

religion. Elefbaan, during this war, made a ſolemn vow to 

become a Chriſtian, in cate he proved victorious : he there- 

fore, upon his victory, embraced the faith of CHRIS, and 

placed a Chriſtian prince upon the throne of the Hymerites, 

After this prince's death, which happened in winter, when 

the Ellicpians could not tranſport a body of forces into A- 

bia, Dunaan ſeized upon the throne, and began a viclent 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, great numbers of whom 

he put to death by the moſt exquifite tortures. VCI 

being excited by letters from the Alexandrian patriarch, to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the perſecuted Chriſtians, tranſported 

an army over the Red Sca, and was ſavoured by Gop with a 


mr 
1 


complete victory, which gave the Abaſſines the poflemon i 


1 Ludolf. ut fupra, Baronu annat, ad an, 523. Aﬀeman, 
bibl. Orient. 5 | . 
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fratia Felix, till the time of Abd al Netalleb, the grandfather 


of Mahamet. | 
Ihe Mahometan writers generally agree, that Atzham, 
or Aſpamab, the Najaſhi, or king of Ethiopia, during Mo- 
immed's miſſion, did not only take under his protection a 
conſiderable number of Mohammed's friends, when driven 
into baniſhment, but likewife became a convert to the new 
religion of that impoſtor. There is, however, great reaſon 
o doubt the truth of this relation, as the Ethiopians, as well 
a thoſe authors who have written the hiſtories of the patri- 
rs of Alexandria, and of the Saracens, are entirely filent on 
this head. | 

Gebra Meſhel, ſucceffor to Eleſlaan, according to an Etbio— 
tian poet often cited by Ludolſus, was a prince who greatly 
extended the limits of his dominions, though we have no 
particulars of his conqueſts, During a good part of his 
reign, however, his ſubjects enjoyed the tweets of peace, 
which was owing chiefly to the terror of his arms, all the 
neighbouring nations being kept in awe by him. Procopius 
relates, that the emperor Juſtinian entered into an alliance 


Tis with him, and that even then the Axumites, or Ethiopians, 
cy were ſo little acquainted with the art of ts that they 
3 croſſed the Streights of Bab al Mandab in rude veſſels conſiſt- 
gn ing of nothing but planks or boards faftened together with 
my ropes. Next to Gebra Maſtel, whom the Abaſfines repreſent 
he w 4 pious king, one Constantine aſcended the throne, and 
ng after him one Freſenna, whoſe name imports good Fruit. 
or Hiſtory is quite filent as to any material tranſactions of the 
0d Etbiopians during the interval between Freſenna and Delnoad, 
7 who reigned about the year of Chr!{? 9, about which time 
0 the uſurpation of the Zagean family commenced *. 

1 | | | 

”: * Ludolf. in comment. hiſt, Fth. Marraccius in prodrom. 
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The antient Hiſtory of the Spaniards, Gauls, and Cr. Mill © 
mans, and of the ſeveral northern barbarous Na. 
tions, who invaded, and at length ruined, the R. 


man Empire. N 
N 1 
W. 
ll. | fl 
| The anticat Thſlory of the Spaniards. nz 
ci 
The li- NTIENT Syain, including Luſitania and Portugal 
mits of was ſurrounded on one ſide by the ocean, and on the fo 
Spain. other by the Mediterranean. Being jcined to the continent o 
of Europe only by the Pyrennes on the North, it may be con- d 
ſidered as a large peninſula; and it extended about fix 1 
hundred miles in length, and five hundred and eighty in w 
breadth. ain, by the generality of Gree# writers, wa 7 
called Iberia, not probably, as Varro ſuppoſes, from a colony 1 


of Iberians, a people bordering upon Mount Caucaſus, plant- p 
ed there, but from the /6-r:5, the Ebro of the moderns, one l 
of the moſt noted rivers of this country. The antients be— 4 
tore Polrcins, however, underitocd by Ibesia only that part of d 
Jain extending from the Pyrennes to Calpe, or the Strcifht; b 
of Gibraltar, the other part being unknown to the Grew: l 
and Romans, and conſequently going under no name amongętt h 
them. The proper Iberia probably was origirfally only that | 
part of Su called Celtileria, from a body of Celts ſettling in 8 
it, boundcd by the /verus the Fyrences, and the Mediterranean, , 


The . The generality of Spaniſb writers derive its preſent name 
bewntry, from Fiiſbas, the fon of Herevles, or Hiſpal, one of their fa 
hence bulous kings. rather Brief deduces the name from Fan, the 
called lieutenant of Bocchus, to which the ſyllable s, which in . 


the Teutenic tonguc ſignifies Het, was added to denote its 
ſituation with retpect to the reſt of Europe. According to Will - 
Hochart, ain was named by the Phaniciuns Spranya, ot ( 
Spanja, from Shappar, or Spar, a rabbet, becauſe it abound- a 
ed with thoſe animals. Caſaulon and Salmaſius inform us, 
that in many manuſcripts of Curtius, Fuſtin, Capella, Apuiris, 
Julius Copitolinus, Atbenæus, and others, for 1:/panta s 
rund Sara, which It is probable the Reomazs deduced from 
the Spanra of the Phœmiclans. Moreover, that this county, 
or at lealt a conſiderable part of it, produced rabbets in vat! 
7 abundance, appears from Varro, Strabs, Pliny, Align, and 
many other writers of good authority, who tell us of an im- 
mente damage thoſe creatures had done this country Þy 
ſpreading their burrows fo far as to undermine and overtum 
| whole cities. From iis weltc;u fituation Spain was like wite 
4 | fomnet!ues 
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hymetimes called by the antients Heſperia, and Hesperia Llti- 
1e, which appellation it had in common with Tahx. 

ohain, before the Carthaginians made any conqueſis there, 
was inhabited by many cantons independant on each other, 
and governed by their own princes. But what was the 
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Gor number of theſe, or into how many provinces the Cartha- | 
No -1n;ans divided that part of S hain ſubject to them, is uncer- i 
No. bin. The firſt diviſion of Spain made by the Romans was 11 
into Citerior and Ulterior, which two provinces, however, 1 
they afterwards united in the beginning of the AZaccdonian 4 
wir, They again disjoined them in the conſulate of 9, The three 1 
Fins Pains, which laſt diſpoſition was again changed by chief di- 1 
Aci, who divided Hiſpania Ulterior into two provinces, viſions of 1 
namely Boztica and /,ufitania, and afixed the name of Tara- Spain, 1 
menſts Provincia to Hiſpania Citericr. | 4 
ogl Luſitania was bounded on the weft by the ocean; on the Theboun- 1 
1 the fouth, by the Anas; on the north, by the Durius, or Douro daries of 1 
nent of the moderns ; but on the eait its limits ſeem not to have Lufiranias 19 
con- been certainly fixed. It was inhabited by ſeveral d A 
t fix namely, the Lujitam, who lay next the ocean; the Cellici, 1 
vin or Mirobrigenſes, who inhabited betwixt the Anas and the tal 
"was Tagus ; the Vettones, who lay on the eaſt betwixt the Tg 4 
lony and the Durius ; the Carpetani, the Turduli, and Turdetunt, 1 
ant. which laſt occupied a conſiderable part both of Luſitania and Wy 
one Betica. This province contained many cities, the princi- 51 
be- pal of which were the following. Oliſippo, now Liſboa, and i 
it of WJ by us Liſbon, was ſituated at the mouth of the Tagus, and 1 
ibs being corruptly named Viſſippo by ſeveral of the ancients, iy 
reel ſome have thence imagined, that it was built by L on 4 
nat his return from the Tan war. But this ought to be looked 
that upon as a mere fiction. Its name may be derived with 
7 in great probability from the two Pha nician words Olis ippos, 
ol wich ſignify the pleaſant bay. Taiabriga was ſituated upon 
ame the Jog, and Langobriga between the Vagus and the Du- 
* 7145, not far from the ſea-coalt. Aradua, or dra Tradutta, 
the was a Roman town ſtanding to the weft of Langobriga. Co- 
W ambrica, now Coimbra, lay upon the ſouthern bank of the 
- ith Minda, and betwixt it and the Tagus were ſituated Arabr:- 
- 0 , Sellium, and Concordia. Betwixt thoſe rivers alſo lay 
"or Cillippo, a Roman municipium, and Scalabis, another Roman 
nul colony; not far from which place ſtood Aritium Protorium, 
us, and Hierabriga. On the ſouthern bank of the Tagus ſtood 
2 le Cefarea, a town of repute during the government of 
te Romans in Spain. On the Formis, which emptied itſelf 
rom into the Durius, was ſeated Sahinautica, calied at this day 
%, Llenanca, and famous all over the world for its univerſity, 
vat witch has long been deemed the principal ſeat of literature 
and 1 
im- | | 5 
by * Cellar & Cluver. in Geogr. antiq. Strab. I. 3, Plin. I. 3. 44 
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in Spain. Auguſta Emerita, the capital of this province 
the Roman times, ſtood upon the Anas, and was built by 
body of ſuperannuated ſoldiers, to whom Augu/tus aflignet 
diſtrict in Luſitania. Ebora, now Evora, lay betwixt the 
Auas and Tagus, and was a Latin municiþium. Pax Jg 
the Beja of the Romans, ſtood in the ſouthern part of th, 
province, near the frontiers of the Turdetani. The Lacidſi. 
ga of Mela ſtood under the Promontorium Sacrum, now Cy, 
St, Vincent. It is at preſent a village, called Lagoa, near th, 
city called Lagos. The names of many other towns may 


in 


be found in Pliny, Ptolemy, Antoninus, Mela, and Strabo . 


The Ly/itantans are ſaid to have preferred the living upon 
plunder, rather than the cultivation of their lands, though 
naturally fertile and rich. In other caſes, their manner gf 
living was rude and fimple. They uſed to warm themſclye, 
by means of ſome fire-ſtones made red hot. They bathe 
in cold water, eat but of one diſh at a meal, and that but 
very ſparingly. Their dreſs was commonly black, In 
traffic they either bartered one commodity for another, or 
for ſome plates of filver flatted with the hammer, and cut in. 
to pieces. They uſed, like the Egyptians, Gauls, and other 
antient nations, to expoſe their ſick on the highways, that 
travellers as they paſſed might give them their advice. They 
were robuſt and ſtout, and ſo warlike, that the Romans did 
not conquer them without great difficulty and length of 
time +. | 

The only mountain of note in this country ſeems to hare 
been the Mons Herminius of Hirtins, now Sierra de Eſtretta, 
which is a long mountainous ridge running from north to 
ſouth, between the provinces of Beira and Tra los minte, 
On the top are two lakes of vaſt extent, and very deep, one 
particularly, which none has yet been able to fathom. A 


they are calm when the ſea is calm, and rough when it is 


ſtormy, and as wrecks of ſhips are ſometimes thrown up by 
their waves, they are thence judged to have a ſubterraneous 
communication with the occan, which 1s within four miles 
diſtance. The princigal rivers of Luſitania were the Anas, 
the Tagus, the Durius, the Munda, and the Vacus, now 
named the Gradiana, the Taj, the Douro, the Mondega, and 
the Vega. „ 118 

The province of Bætica was ſo called from the famous ii 
ver Betis, now the Guadalguiven, or great river, which di- 
vided it into two parts. On the weſt it had Luſitania, on 
the ſouth the Mediterranean and the gulph and bay of Gas; 


Ao ns — 


* See alſo Laur. Andr. Reſend. in Antiq. Luſitan. Gruter, 
inſcript. 8 | 

+ Mela. I. 2, 3. Cellar, Geogr. Briet. Parallel. Lau, 
Andr. Reſend. in Antiq. Luſitan. Vaiſui Chron, Zalaph, de 
reg. Hiſp. | 
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and on the north, the Cantabric ſea, now the Bay of Biſcay. 


Ince 

t byy Its exact limits towards the north-eaſt, or province of Tar- 
gned ; v, cannot be aſcertained. In the ſouthern parts, along 
xt theme Aediterrunedn coaſts were ſituated the Baſluli, Baſtitani, 
Jule and Conteſtant - and on the other ſide of the Betis lay the 
of the rdetani. The names of many other nations who inha- 
1c: diced this province are given us by Cellarius, and ſome Spa- 
h authors have endeavoured to aſcertain the ſituation of 
ear tie their cities and towns. In this province, which contained 
s may what we now call Andaluſia, part of the kingdom of Grana- 
5 4. da, and the outward boundaries of E/ramadura, and was the 
upon moſt fertile and the pleaſanteſt of all the reſt, the Romans 
hough kad four tribunals, namely, Gades, Cordova, Aftigi, now 
ir d %, and Hiſbal, now Seville. They had beſides one hun- 
ſelve; WY dred and thirty cities, among which, nine were ſtiled colo- 


nies, eighteen were municipal, twenty- nine enjoyed the 


athed cl g = 
franchiſe of Latinm, ſix were free cities, three were allied, 


it but 


. In and one hundred and twenty tributary. 
er, 0r The chief river in this province was the Betis, and tho' 


it abounds with mountains of a conſiderable length and 
height, yet few of them are mentioned by antient authors. 
Pileny takes notice of two only, the Mariani and Hipylæ. 


ut in. 
Other 


tg 
They The former run along the famed deſert of the ſame name, 
„ dd now known by that of Sierra Morena. The latter run 
th of long the territories of Hiſpal, where they were called [/i- 

%; but as they came nearer to Corduba, they got the name 
have Themarins and Orthsſdada. They all abounded with metals 
2 and minerals of ſeveral kinds, particularly gold, quickſilver, 
h to copper, and lead. Ihe inhabitants of this province were 


mites healthy and long-lived, and knew fo littie of phyſie, that 
one they uſed to lay their fick relations along the public ſtreets 
A; WT and roads, to have the advice of travellers. Their very wo- 
it ; men were fo robuſt and healthy, that they knew not what 
p by WW it was to keep their bed after they were delivered. The 
cou b@tcans bred great quantities of cattle and horſes, the latter 
nile; of which they managed with great dexterity in their warlike 
2 expeditions. The milk of their kine, it 1s ſaid, was fo ve- 
now WT rich and fine, that it could not be uſed either for food or 
and drink, nor even for making of cheeſe, without ſome mixture 
of water, The province abounded with medicinal ſprings, 
1 fome of which roſe ſo hot, as even to exceed boiling 
di- water. 1 | 


on The third province of Spain, named Taraconenfic, was by Limits of 
; far the largeſt, and was bounded on the eaſt by the Medi- Taracs. 


terranean ; on the weſt, by the ocean and Cantabrian fea 
and on the north, by the Pyrencan mountains. Its exact 
limits towards Ly/ttama and Bœtica can hardly be determined. 


ter | 

The famed river {berus, now the Ebro, ran almoſt acroſs the 
\cr W whole province, which contained a great number of cities, 
and a variety of nations. Along the ſouth-weſt ſide of the 


114; were ſeated the Celtiberians, the antienteſt, and by re 
1d | | Ge 
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the moſt conſiderable of all the nations of this province. 
The names of the different tribes are given us by Ply, 
Strabo, Mela, Ceiilarins, and others. 3 

The following colonies of note were in proceſs of time 
planted amongſt the Celtie ſettlements. In A/turia was the 
famed Colonia Agia, which divided the A/Zures into Augul. 
tanos and Tramſinontanos. The next was the colony of Ca- 
guris, diſtinguiſhed by Pliny by the name of Najcica, and 
rendered infamous among the Romans for the murder of the 
brave Sertorius. Grachuris, mentioned by Ptolemy among the 
chief cities of the VJaſcones, was built by T. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, who took it from the Cellilerians, and called it by his 
name. Another colony, named Intercata, was a town of the 
Jaccœi, and was celebrated by the antient authors for a ſino]: 
combat Which was fought before its walls between Scipio 

milianus and a bold Spaniſh tribune, in which the latter 
was killed. 5 

The capital city of the province was Tarraco, now Tarr. 
gon, which lay on the Mediterranean coaſt, between the Ileru 
and the Rubricatus, Though it is allowed by the Span 
writers, that the two Scipios, Publ. and Corn. planted a co- 
lony here, yet they carry up the antiquity of the city much 
farther, and even place its origin as high as Hercules. 

Below Terracs was the famed city of Saguntum, and a 
little farriie: ſouth lay Fatcntia, the capital of the Edetani. 
It was founded abuut three miles from the ſea by Juni 
Brutus, who gave it to his army. Near the head of the Ta. 
gs was tituuted the Mantua of Ptolemy; not far from which 
pot the town of 79474, the preſent metropolis of Spar, 
is ſuppoſed 1 hene been ſince built. Beſides the famous Hy- 
renden mountains, which divided this province from Gaal, 
there were the Jauledlan hills, from whence flowed ſeveral ri- 
vers; and the eſbedan ridge, which were part of the Mari- 
an mountains *. | PP | 

Among the chief iſlands belonging to the Tarraconian pro- 


iſlands be- vince were Gades, Erythia, the Baleares, and the Pity:/. 
longing to Gades was ſituated between the Strezghts of Gibraltar and che 


mouth of the Bats, and was not ſo much famed for its big- 
neis, as for its city and tempie, and for the great concourſe 
of foreign nations thither from the earlieſt times, Erythia 
where Gerpo is ſaid to have kept his fine oxen, which Her- 
cules ftole from him, is now very hard to be found. Some 
have placed it near that of Gades; others think it was the 


ſome with it; and others have thought, that it was either 


ſunk into the ſea, or was to be fought for among the rocks. 
By others it is pleced more ſoutherly off the weſt coaſt of 
Alguritania, The Baleares were diſtinguiſhed by Mala into 
Majocres and AAdineres, now Majorca and Minorca. Farther 


— 
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* Plin. 1, 4. Strab. Ptol. Mela. ut ſupra. Cellar. Gerund. l. . 
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aeards the Streights, over againſt the cape Dianium, lay the 9 
Ace, P:/, now called Ivica and PFormentaria, which we for= 2 
ny, mecly mentioned in the Casthaginian hiſtory, This pro- | 
vince, Pliuy tells us, was divided into ſeven conventus, or ; 
ung .ovincial aſſemblies, and contained ſeventy-nine towns, 
the telve celonies, twelve Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, 
6 and one hundred and thirty-hve //ipend:aria, or gariſons, in | 
_ the Roman pay, and one confederate city. | 4 
and According to the Sp writers, Tuval, the fifth ſon of The fir 1 
the Japhet, came and peopled Spain fo early as one hundred and jnhabit- 1 
the fory-three years after the flood. The Celtes, who were the ants of 1 
*. geſcendants of Gomer, the eldeſt fon of Faphet, are indeed Spain, Þ 
his ſuppoſed to have penetrated into the weſtern parts of Europe 1 
* jery early; and it is evident, that ſome of them fixed in 4 
Let: the northern parts of Spain. Theſe firſt inhabitants wor- 1 
15 ſhipped one ſupreme being in groves conlecrated to him. 
* Tacy believed a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 1 
1 [1 hey offered victims to _ _— and cage _ feiti- 4 
3 vals in honour of him. In mo things they obſerved a great a 
10 implicity in all their religious rites, during a long ſeries of Y 
* ages, till by intermingling with other nations, they degene- Mi 
ik rited into ſeyeral of their luperſtitions. Very early, howe- 4 
rer, they adopted the bloody and barbarous cuſtom of offer- v1 
5 ing human ſacrifices. 2 a 3 be 
1 As this country, in proceſs of time, was invaded, and Their re- bh 
15 partly poſſeiſed, by the Egyptians, Tyrians, Phænicians, Car ligion. i 
7 Hlaginiaus, and others, it may be concluded, that the colo- 5 
- nics from each would bring their own religion and cuſtoms ® 
b with them, though ſome alterations in all probability would A 
. alſo be produced, as they would mutually communicate doc- ; 
: tines and notions to cach other. The Rymans, according to * 
15 their uſual policy, introduced their gods among the Spani- 9 
Ry grab; and afterwards ſome changes again happened, when the . 
devi, the Goths, and the Vandals, conquered this country. 1 
1 The Spamards, from the earlieſt accounts, were found di- The Ha- * 
1 nided into a multiplicity of petty kingdoms and common niard di- 1 
v wealths. Many of theſe were reduced and held in ſubjec- vided into bi 
a tion by the Carthaginians, and others lived in alliance with many dif- 4 


> ew. When the Caurthaginians were driven from Spaix by ferent 
tae Romans, the Spaniſh princes, though they had been inſtru- ſtates, 


W n / 
1 


4 a T : 

by mental in occaſioning that revolution, ſoon found themſelves 
4 under a more ſlaviſn ſubjection. The Romans governed Spain 
6 by conſuls, proconſuls, prætors, propretors, and præſides, 


til the reign of Tiberius, if not longer. It continued under 
tie government of forty- ſix emperors from Augustus, who is 
f faid to have finiſhed the conqueſt of it, to #7915725, in whote 
reign the Romans were expelled by the Vandals, Alaus, and 
Szevi, Under the Roman emperors Spain was divided into 
two provinces, but ſoon after reduced into one, though un- 

g der leveral governors. About the reign of Dock fian and Max- * 

man, it began to be governed by comitzs or counts; and, i 
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them, and were poſteſſed of a vaſt number of volumes of 
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if any of theſe was forced to be abſent from his juriſdiQ;,;. 
he left the care of it to ſubſtitutes, who were called vj: 
After the Goths obtained footing in Spain, the Ryman 10 
verned the provinces there by duces and prefecti. Under th. 
Goths, the Spaniards were governed by nineteen kings during 
the ſpace of two hundred years. The Sevi reigned in 
Gallicia, according to {{odorus 177 years; and the United 
kingdoms of the Golhs and Suevi laſted one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven years ; that is, from the year of Chr;/t $8. 
to 713; when the ors put an end to the kingdom. : 

As the Spaniards were early divided into many petty king. 
doms and ſome commonwealths, they doubtleſs were governed 
by ſettled maxims, or laws, which would be meatures * 
their conduct in times of peace with regard to their neigh. 
bouring ſtates. The Spanards, by their wars with the (a. 
thaginians and Romans, acquired great expertneſs in militay 
diſcipline, and all that related to war. The Celtiberians, ac. 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, had ſuch an excellent way oi 
tempering the ſteel of which they made their weapons, that 
no ſhield or helmet could refiit them. He likewiſe commend; 
them much for their extraordinary nimbleneſs in giving and 
avoiding of blows; and adds, that they uſed the ſame de- 
fenſive weapons with other nations. | | 

Conſidering the vaſt concourſe of foreign nations into 
Spain, its excellent iituation for trade and commerce, the 
great quantities of different metals which it afforded, it is 
very rcaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Spaniards began to culti- 
vate the arts and ſciences much earlier than any of their 
neighbours. According to abo; learning and the liber 
arts began early to fouriſh here; for he relates that the 7j. 
letani, a people of Betica, were become very famous for 


antiquity, and bodies of laws written in verſe, and other 
pieces of poetry of about ſix thouſand years ſtanding ; which 
laſt particular, however exaggerated, ſhews, at leaſt, that 
there was ſome foundation for their claim. | 
The original language of Spain was the old Celtic, which 
prevailed early in the weſtern and northern parts of ide 
The Spaniſb language, no doubt, ſuftered alterations from 
thoſe foreigners who made conqueſts in that country; but it 
ſuffered the greateit change under the Romans, who made it 
their conſtant practice to introduce theirs into every county 
that fell under their yoke. They founded ſchools, and even 


univerſities, where youth might be taught the Latin tongue, 


and the arts and ſciences and, when that proved no induce— 
ment to inſpire them with a fondneſs for it, more forcibie 


means were uſed; to that, in time, almoſt the whole king- 


dom came to ſpeałk it as their mother tongue, except a few ol 
the antient inhabitants, who retired into the wild and moun- 


tainous countries, where they remained unmoleſted. Under 


the Goths and Fandais, the Spaniſh language began by degrees 
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to be corrupted with their barbariſms, and to degenerate into 
the ſtate in which we ſee it now; retaining, however, ſtill 
more of the Latin than any other language of Europe. 

We ſhall here mention a ſingular way which the Spaniards A ſingu- 
obſerved in computing their time till within theſe three or four lar way of 
hundred years. Inſtead of reckoning from the birth of Chri/?, comput- 
or from the flood, or from the creation, they computed from ing time 
a certain æra which took place in the time of Auguſtus, and in Spain. 
was even uſed by them in their eccleſiaſtical records. Accord- 
ing to Jſidere, biſhop of Seville, the æra took place in the year 
in which, according to the Evangeliſt, Augu/tus ordered the 
world to be taxed; and it got its name, he ſays, from the s, or 
copper coin, which was exacted by that decree. Archbiſhop 
Uher places the commencement of the æra about forty years 
before the birth of. Chri/tF, | 

The antient Spaniards, in the education of their children, 
were chiefly attentive to train them up to martial deeds, and 
to inſpire ben with a love of liberty and contempt of death. 

Their women, by being obliged to train up their children, 
contracted ſuch an habit of bravery, that they ſeldom, or 
never, failed of ſhewing ſome ſignal examples of it to them as 
often as any opportunity offered itſelf. This country being 
not only excellently ſituated for commerce, but abounding 
with the richeſt commodities, was therefore invaded by al- 
the moſt all the trading nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 


It 13 Theſe invaders made ſettlements in the country, founded 

uli- great and opulent cities, and contributed towards the en- 

heir Wi riching of it. The antient Spaniards were brave, noble, 

er magnanimous, and hoſpitable to an high e ee. They were The cha- 
I- fober, frugal, patient under hardſhips, jealous of their ho- racter of 
for WH nour, and ſo famed for their faithfulneſs, that ſeveral of the the Spa- 
Kenan emperors preferred them to other nations to be their »zaras. 
ther life-guard. Though they did not imitate other nations of 

ich WF Celtic extract, in their ſumptuous banquets, and much leſs 


that in their exceſſive fondneſs for ſtrong liquors, yet they had 

a ſeyeral vices in common with them, and thoſe of pride and 

uch — ſuperſtition and lazineſs, are juſtly laid to their 

be charge. | 

om Though it is generally ſuppoſed that Spain was firſt peo- An ac- 
it it WW pled by the Celtes, or deſcendants of Gomer, yet, according count of 
e it to the Spaniſh authors, their country had been overned by the fisſt 
iy Wi kings one thouſand, two hundred, and twenty-ſix years be- kings of 
ven tore the arrival of the Celtes. Having adopted the fables of Spain, 
ve; Wi Bergſus, they fetch their origin from Tubal, the fifth ſon of 

on aphet, who, they ſay, reigned in Spain from the year of the 

be flood 143 to 258. They add, that, during his reign, Neah, 

. called by prophane authors Janus, came into Spain and built 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
two cities; one of which he called by his own name N;;;; * 
in Gallicia; and the other Noega, in AM uria, which laſt, to 
this day, retains the name of Navia. berus, the ſon of Ju. 
bal, reigned 37 2 and gave his name to the fine river 
that runs through Celtiberia. Idubeda, by ſome called Juball, 
and Jubalda, the ſon of [berus, reigned ſixty-four years, and 


gave name to the famed Idubedean mountains. 


Brigo, his fon and fucceſlor, reigned fifty-two years, and 
left the kingdem to his ſon, 

Tagus, who reigned thirty years, and gave name to the 
river of Luſitania which runs into the ocean at Liſbon; His 
ſon Betis gave name to the river Be&!:s, and the province Be- 
tica. He is ſaid to have been ſurnamed Turdetanus on account 


of his introducing and „ of learning. The ſeventh | 


king was Geryon, an Africon, or Libyan, of a gigantic ſtature 
and a bloody tyrant, began his reign in the year of the flood 
514; and reigned, according to ſome, twenty- five, or, ac- 
cording to others, thirty-four years. Ofiris, or Dionyſus, 
king of Egypt, came againſt him with a powerful army ; and, 
having defeated and killed him, divided his kingdom among 


his three ſons, commonly called the three Geryons ; exacting a 
ſtrict promiſe from them, that they would reign amicably, 


and abſtain from plunders, ravages and cruelties, for which 
he had ſo juſtly puniſhed their father. 

The three Gery:ns, who are ſaid to have been all of one 
birth, and the laſt of the Geryonic race, reigned with ſuch fur- 
priſing concord, that they are thought to have given birth to 
the fable that reprefcnts them with a three-fold body. They 
were flain, one after another, in the fortieth year of their 
reign, by Hercules, the fon of Oſiris, who ſuſpected that they 
had been concerned in the death of his father. Hercules, it 


is ſaid, in memory of this exploit, ſet up the columns be- 


tween the Calpean and Abyleau mountains; and, having left 
2 government of Spain to his fon Hiſgal, paſſed into 
tail. 
A new ſucceſſion of Spaniſh kings began from Hiſpal, who 
is faid to have reigned ſeventeen years, and to have built the 
city of * now called Seville. Idolatry, and the bloody 
rite of offering up human victims, are ſaid to have been firſt 
introduced into Spain by his father Hercules. 
Hiſpan, the fon of Hiſpal, reigned thirty-one years, and 
is afhrmed to have been a noble and magnificent prince, and 


to have chiefly reſided in the city of Gades. 


Upon H:ſpan's death, his grandfather, Hercules, returned 
to Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639, to 
058. Before his death he bequeathed the Spaniſh kingdom to 
Hercules, one of his captains and companions; and dying was 
buried at Gades, where he was afterwards worfhipped with 
great veneration. 

| Hefperus, after he had reigned in Spain eleven years, was 


driven from his kingdom by his brother Atlas, ſurnamed * 
us 


OF THE WORLD. 
ks, who had attended Hercules in all his expeditions, and was 
left by him in tally. | - 

Atlas reigned ten years in Spain, and then returned into 
ſtay, where his brother was endeavouring to eſtabliſh him- 

If, EE 
. or Sicorus, the fon of Atlas, reigned forty-five years, 
and gave his name to the river Siceris, now the Segre, 
which falls into the Ebre. Sicanus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Orus, reigned thirty-two years; during which he is ſaid to 
have carried his ſucceſsful arms into /taly and Sicily, which 
land was from him called Sicania, and aſterwards S:cily from 
his ſon and ſucceſſor. | 

Siceleus, who reigned forty-four years. He is ſaid to have 
performed very great feats in /taly, in aſſiſting Jaſſus, the 
grandſon of Atlas, who was then engaged in a war with Dar- 
Janus. 

Luſus ſucceeded his father Siceleus, and, after reigning: 
thirty years, left the kingdom to Ulus, or Siculus, whom 
ſome make the ſon of Luſus, others of Atlas. Ulus was à 
warlike prince, and kept up vaſt armies and fleets, with 
which he performed great feats both in Italy and Sicihh, in 
defence of the Spani/h colonies ſettled in thoſe countries. 
After reigning ſixty years he was ſucceeded by 


Tea, an African or Libyan, who, according to the Spanih 
hiſtorians, was a good and wile prince, and reigned ſeventy- 
four years, 


Romus ſucceeded his father F2/!a, and reigned thirty-three 
7s The city of Rome, afterwards called by the Romans 
alentia, in the province of Tarragona, is ſuppoſed to be 
founded by him. | 


Palatuus, the ſucceſſor of Romus, is ſuppoſed to have built 
the city of Palantia. After he had reigned eighteen or nine- 
teen years in great tranquility, a famous warrior, named Li- 
anus Cacus, iſpoſſeſſed him of his kingdom; but, about 
thirty-ſix years after, was defeated near Mount Cajo; when 
Palatuus recovered the throne. Palatuus, after reignin 
leventy years, was ſucceeded by Erythræus, who was the la 
of the line of Tia. 

The next prince was Gargoras, ſurnamed Mellicola, becauſe, 
according to Juſtin, he found out the uſe of honey and the cul- 
tivating of bees. He was a Spamard by birth, a wiſe prince, 
and a great promoter of induſtry. In his reign the famous 
city of Troy having been deſtroyed by the Gree#s, many of the 
Greeks who were prevented from returning into Greece, came 
and ſettled in Spain. Teucer, the fon of Telamon, ſettled firſt 
about New Carthage, and afterwards paſſed into Gallicia, and 
built the city of Salamanca. Amphilochus built Amphilogua, now 
Orenſe, in Gallicia. Diemedes founded Dyas, now Tuya, on 
the banks of the Minno. * gave name to A/turias, UHſſes 
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to Ulvſſoppone, or Liſbon, and Monęſtheus to a port on the coaſt 
of Andaluſia *. 1 
To Gargoras ſuceceded Habis, his grandſon by a daughte; 
and a baſtard; but, on account of his extraordinary merit, 
nominated to the throne by his grandfather. He firſt taught 
the Spaniards to plow their land with oxen ; to ſow and reap 
corn ; to grind, knead, and then bake it into bread, He 

ikewiſe gave them many excellent laws, obliged them to live 
in towns, and appointed them ſeven courts of judicature in 
feven cities of his kingdom. After his death, his kingdom 
continued in his poſterity ſeveral centuries ; but we are not | 
to ſuppoſe that the whole continent of. Spain was ſubject to 
one monarch, the ſucceſſion we have mentioned taking place 
only in a confiderable part of it, while the reſt was governed 
: by other petty princes. | 
Fhe Celzes About the year of the flood 699, the Celtes, or Gault, are 
or Gauls ſaid to have come firſt into Spain; and, about twenty years 
ſettle in after them; the Rhodians. Of the firſt it is ſaid that they 
Spain. fought, for ſome time, with the {ber:ans, or antient Spaniards, 
A.C.1649 about their ſettlements ; but at length coming to an acom- 
modation, they became fo blended by intermarrying with 
each other as to be accounted one people under the name of 
Celtiberians. It is probable, however, that the Iberians were 
induced to come to an accommodation with theſe Celtes upon 
finding them of the ſtock, and uſing the ſame language, reli- 
| gion, and cuſtoms, with themſelves. 
Fpain aſſo The Rhodians came to Sparn by ſea, and landing at the foot 
invaded of the Pyrenean mountains, buile there a city to which they 
by other gave their name. The Phenicians are likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
nations. have ſettled about this time in Spain, and to have built ſeve- 
_ _ ; after which they went and ſettled in the Balcari 
iſlands. | | 
According to Euſebius, Spain was a fecond time invaded by 
the Egyptians, who held the dominion of the ſea thirty-five 
years, and built Tarracona, ſo called from their leader, beſides 
ſeveral other cities. Ihe Milelians alſo, he ſays, held ſome 
government there for the ſpace of twenty- nine years; next 
the Carians, forty-cight years; and after them the Leſbians, 
oho built ſeveral cities and governed ſixty-eight years. The 
Phocians, ſoon after the foundation of Rome, held the govern- 
ment forty-eight years in Spain, and from thence went to the 
touth part of Gaul. Laſtly, Nebuchadnezzar, after the con- 
queſt of Judæa, is affirmed, by Joſephus and Strabo, to have 
reigned nine years in Hain; at the end of which, it is faid, | 
he abandoned it to the Carthaginians: though, according to 
the Spaniſh writers, a great part of his vaſt army ſettled there, 
and built cities and caſtles to which they gave Chaldee names, 
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which may be {till traced up to their original. Beſides the 


kings already mentioned, there is notice taken of one Arganths- 


nius, king of the ys who is ſaid to have reigned at Gades 
full eighty years, and to have died in the one hundred and 
thirtieth, according to one; or the one hundred and fortieth, 


according to another antient author *. 


277 


This which we have related may be reckoned the fabulous The Car- 
period of the Spaniſh hiſtory. From the coming in of the thagini- 
Carthaginians it begins to turn more clear; and ſeems to be ans in- 
ſupported by records which have enabled hiſtorians to treat vited into 


of it with more diſtinctneſs. According to 2 and Oroſius, Spain by 
0 


their conqueſt by the Carthaginians was occa 


ned by the Ty- the Zyri- 


rians, who, having founded the city of Gades, and built a ans. 


temple to Hercules, were ſo moleſted by the Spaniards that 
they were forced to ſend to Carthage for help. Meſeus ac- 
cordingly failed from thence to their aſſiſtance; and having 
ſuppreſſed their enemies, made ſeveral ſettlements along that 
coaſt, The Cartbaginiaus, invited by the richneſs of the 
country, and the vaſt treaſures, both in gold and filver, with 
which it abounded, eagerly purſued their conqueſts. The 


2 conqueſts, which were alſo enlarged by his ſons 1 
rubal and Hannibal. We muſt refer our readers to the Ro- 
man and Carthaginian hiſtories for an account of the tranſac- 
tions of thoſe generals in Spain. Hannibal, after deſtroying 
Saguntum, having undertaken his fatal expedition into /taly, 
the Carthaginian affairs in Spain began from that time to de- 
cline. A/drubal, the ſon of Giſco, being defeated by Scipio, 
was forced to retire to Gades ; where being again defeated at 
ſea, and betrayed by Maſſiniſſa, he, in deſpair, committed 
{uch horrid cruelties as rendered him and his nation odious to 
the Spaniards and Romans; while the two Scipios, on the con- 
trary, by ſome ſignal inſtances of their politeneſs, acquired 
the favour and eſteem of the Spaniards. The Scipios, after 
two deciſive victories, retook Saguntum, which had been re- 
built by Hannibal. Theſe two Scipros being afterwards ſlain, 


' were ſucceeded by the younger Scipio. 


The Carthaginian generals made leveral vain efforts to ſtop 
the progreſs of this young hero, and were as often defeated 
by him, as were alſo Mandonius and Indibilis, who had re- 
volted from him. Africa being afterwards invaded by the Ro- 
mans, the Carthaginians were at laſt obliged entirely to aban- 


don Spain, the greateſt part of which was then brought under 
the Roman yoke. 3 


The Romans no ſooner ſaw themſelves unrivalled by the 


Garthaginians in Spain, than they ſeized on all its valuable 
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* Euſeb. Chron, Taraph. Garibay. Vaſeus ut ſupra, Cic. de 
Sengck. Herod. Anacreon. Val. Max. &c, | 


þ 3 | mines, 


Their 


renowned general Hamilcar Barcas greatly extended their conqueſts 


in Spain. 


Spain, in 
great part, 
reduced 
by the 


Romans, 
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278 A GENERAL HISTORY 
who ſtrip mines, eſpecially thoſe of ſilver and gold, and ſtripped i; 
the inha- of immenſe wealth : for, in the ſpace of nine years they 
bitants of frought from thence one hundred and eleven thouſand, fue 
their hundred and forty-two pounds weight of filver, and four 
wealth. thouſand and ninety-five pounds weight of gold, beſides coin 
and other things of great value, though it had been ſeverely 
fleeced both by them and the Carthaginians for near twenty 
years before (a). | | | 
The Spa- Referring our readers to the Roman hiſtory for an account 
»iards of thoſe tranſactions that happened in this country while 
jend an Spain was ſubject to that republic, we ſhall only mention 
embaſſy to here one or two remarkable events. One of them is the grand 
Alexander embaſſy which the Celtes and Spaniards ſent to Alexander the 
Great to congratulate him upon his vaſt ſucceſſes ; to beg his 
amity, and that he would ſend proper perſons to adj uſt ſome 
differences that were amongſt them. This embaſſy, it ſeems, 
was highly pleaſing to that conqueror, who then heard of 
' thoſe nations for the firſt time, and having granted Heir re- 
queſt, ſent them very honourably home +. 


The next is that noble puſh which was made by the Cel 


berians in Luſitania, to ſuppreſs the Roman tyranny, and, if 
poſſible, to drive thoſe oppreſſive intruders quite out of Spain, 
The Spaniards then, in all probability, would have reco- 
vered their liberty, had not their leader Viriatus, whom Florus 
calls a ſhepherd, and Oroſius a robber, been diſpatched by the 
treachery of Servilius Cæpio. His untimely death put an end 
to all farther oppoſition 3 and the Romans, by their cruel and 
treacherous conduct, ſo far ſuppreſied that noble love of li- 
'berty for which this nation was juſtly famed, that very few 
attempts were afterwards made for regaining it, the Spaniards 
being at length forced to ſubmit entirely to the Jaws, cui- 
toms, and religion of their conquerors ; though, as we men- 
tioned, they were not entirely reduced till the time of Au- 
guſtus, "5 1963 + $4744 . 

+ Arrian, Geſt. Alex, Mag. l. vii, Orox. I. iii. 

(a) Though the Remane, while tells us, they found the Spanifh 
they remained maſters of Spain, utenſils, and even their mangers, 
never ſlacked their bands, but made of ſilver. One of the mines 

. continually brought freſh 'ſup- yielded Hannibal three hundred 
. plies from thence; yet we do pounds weight of ſilver per day. 
not find that it was at all ex- And the Phericians, we are told, 
hauſted: on tne contrary, the when they carried their firſt mer- 
northern nations were invited by chandize thither, received more 
its riches to come and drive out filver in return than their ſhips 


the Romans. When the Cartha- could carry home &. 
£:1nians ſirſt invaded Spain, S:rabo 


* Ari;t, de mirab. auſcul. Diod. Sic. l. vi. Vaſ. Chron, Strab. 
J. iii. Plin. J. xxxiii. 
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As the former part of the Spanih hiſtory has been antici- 
pated by that of the Romans and Carthaginians; ſo the latter 
part more properly belongs to the hiſtory of the Goths, Van- 
ale, and others, who made conqueſts in this kingdom. 
We ſhall therefore barely mention the Gothiſb kings who 
reigned in Spain from Ataulphus, the brother of Alaric, king 
of the Goths in Italy down to Rotheric, the thirty-third king, 
by whom the Saracens were invited into Spain. Laſtly, we 
ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account of thoſe brave Chriſtian princes 
who recovered, by degrees, their ſeveral kingdoms trom the 
Saraſennian yoke,' concluding with Ferdinand, king of Caſtile, 
by whom Spain was reduced under one monarchy. 

Ataulphus, the firſt Gothiſh king, having married the princeſs 
Placidia, ſiſter to the emperor - ety was by him made 
prince of ſome provinces on both ſides of the Pyrenees, and 
kept his court ſometimes at Barcelona and ſometimes at Nar- 
bonnga. He was murdered by his treacherous ſubjects in the 
third year. Sigeric, his ſucceſſor, was alſo murdered ſoon 
after, and ſucceeded oy Wallia or Aballia, a warlike prince, 
who, having enlarged his dominions, died at the end of a 
three years reign. Theodoret, Theodoric, or Thierri, reigned 


thirty-one years, and was killed in a battle againſt Attila, the 


Hun. Thoriſmend, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Thierri, drove At- 
tila out of France; and, after three years reign, was baſely 
murdered by his own brothers, one of whom, named Theods- 
rie II. ſeized the throne. He being ſucceſsful againſt the Van- 
dals and Saracens, was likewice murdered by his brother, after 
reigning thirteen years. Euric, who reigned ſixteen years, 
enlarged his dominions both in France and Spain, and left 


his crown to his ſon Alaric, who, after reigning twenty- 


three years, was killed by Clovis, king of France. His baſ- 
tard ſon Gezaleyh, an uſurper, reigned four years, and was 
expelled by Amalaric, the lawful ſon of Alaric, who reigned 
twenty-one years. The family of the Viſigotbs becoming ex- 


tint in Amalaric, Theudis, the Oftrogath, was raiſed to the 


throne, but murdered ſoon after by a pretended madman. He 
was ſucceeded by Theudiſel, of another family, who reigned 
only one year. Agila, the next prince, was defeated and 
killed, ſoon after his election to the throne, by Athanagild, 
who reigned thirteen years. After his death, Liuva, or L74- 
va, was elected and reigned five years. Lievigild reigned four 
years in partnerſhip with Liuba, his brother, and fourteen 
more after him. He joined the kingdom of the Sevi to his 
own, and was ſucceeded by Ricared, who, after reigning 
fifteen years, left the throne to his ſon Liuva II. He was 
murdered, in the ſecond year of his reign, by Mitteric, 
who reigned ſeven years, and was alſo murdered. Flavius 
Gundamar, his ſucceſſor, reigned only two years, and was 
ſucceeded by Siſibut, who ſubdued the Aurians, and died in 
the ninth year of his reign, Rica ed II. his ſcn, after reign» 
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ing three months, was ſucceeded by Flavius Swint:la, the ſon 

of Ricared I. who quite expelled the Romans, and became 

the firſt abſolute maſter of all Spain. After a reign of ten 

years, Siſenand dethroned him, and reigned four years. He 

. was ſucceeded by Chintila, who, after a four year's reign, 

left the throne to Tulga, who held it three years. Flqviy; 
Chindaſwind, then ſeized on the crown by force, and held i: 

ſeven years. His ſucceſſor Flavius 3 reigned twen- 

ty-four years, and was ſucceeded by Mamba, or Bamba, and 

Ubamba, who was depoſed by Flavius Ervigius,. who reigne( 

ſeven years. Flavius Egica reigned fourteen years, and left 

the throne to his ſon Vitiza, a moſt wicked tyrant, who, to 

keep his ſubjects from making an inſurrection, cauſed all the 

walls and fortifications of his towns to be demoliſhed, ang 

all the arms that could be found in his dominions to be de. 

ſtroyed. Aſter reigning ten years, he was ſueceeded by Ro- 

theric, a prince no leſs wicked than his predeceſſor. He hay- 

ing raviſhcd the daughter of his chief favourite Count Julian, 

the latter called in the Saracens, who bringing an army of fix 

hundred thouſand men, defeated him in action which laſted 

eight days; after which he was never more heard of. The 

victorious infidels, in about eight months over- ran the great- 

eſt part of Spain, which, before they were again expelled, 

they held ſeven centuries. . Eb 851 

The The Chriſtian princes who contributed to the ſhaking off 
Chriſtian the Saracenian yoke were thoſe that follow. Pelagio, whoſe 
princes extraction is not known, became to powerful in Biſcay and 
who reco- A/lurias, that he gave the infidels ſcveral ſignal overthrows, 
vered for which he was raifed to the royal dignity, which he held 
Spain nineteen years. Favila, his ſon, reigned only two years, 
tom the and left the throne to. Alonzo, who had married his ſiſter. 
Alors. He reigned eighteen years, and won thirty-four battles againſt 

| the Saracens. Fruela, his ſon and ſucceſſor, killed fifty-four 
Moors in one battle, greatly enlarged his dominions, and, 

after a reign of Eleven years, was batcly murdered by his bro- 

ther Aurelius, who reigned fix years. Sion, the ſucceſſor of 

Aurcliys, was eleyated to the throne in right of his wife, the 
daughter of 4/5nzo, and enjoyed it nine years. Mauregat, 
his tuccefior, was a baitard fon of Alonzo, and held the throne 
hve years by the help of the Moors. Bernudo, or Veremun- 
ans, 2 prince of the royal blood, enjoyed it ſix years. From 
him it pailed to Alonzo II. a fon of Fruela, who, during a 
eign of forty- eight years, gained very conſiderable advanta» 
ges over the ors, and was the firſt who ſtiled himſelf 
king of Oviedo. His ſucceſſor was Ramiro, the fon of Ber- 
zmudo, who is ſaid to have {lain ſixty thouſand Moons at the 
battle of Clavijo, and, after reigning ſeven years, left the 
crown to his fon Ordonno. He alſo gained great advantages 
over the /iZ5r5, and reigned twelve years His fon and ſuc- 


ceſſor Alena III. furnamed the Great, reigned forty-eight 
. years 
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Ar THE WORLTTD. 
ears, and gained many victories over the Mears. Garica, 
his ſon, 5 only three years, and left the throne to his 
brother Ordonno II. who having gained ſeveral victories over 
the Moors, made the city of Leon the capital of his domini- 
ons. He was lineally deſcended from Garcia Armenes, the 
ff king of Navarre, who died in the year 758. Near about 
the ſame time we begin to read of the earls of Caſtile, who 
ifterwards raiſed themſelves to the royal title. Not many 
years after, the earls of Barcelona and Aragon imitated the 
example of thoſe of Caftile *. Ordonno II. being at length 
defeated by the Moors, as he was going to aſſiſt the king of 
Navarre, Fruela II. his brother, then ſeized on the crown, 
and held it about fourteen months, when it fell to 4lonzo IV. 
the ſon of Ordonno II. who enjoyed it ſix years, and reſigned 
it to his brother Ramiro II. de reigned twenty years, and 
is aid to have flain eighty thouſand of the Moors in one bat- 
tle. Ordonno III. his ſon and ſucceſſor, reigned five years, 
and was ſucceeded by his brother Sancho, who came to the 
crown by the aſſiſtance of the Moors, and was the hrit wha 


fifteen years, and was ſucceeded by Bermudo II. fon to Or- 
anmo III. The Moors, by the aſſiſtance of the treacherous 
earls of Caſtile, deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable cities of his 
kingdom, yet did he at length overcome them. He reigned 
ſeventeen years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Alonzo V. who 
gained many victories over the Moors, but was at length 
lain at the ſiege of Viſco in Portugal, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years. Bermudo III. his ſucceſſor, lived in peace with 
the ths As he had no children, Sancho, king of Na- 
urre, compelled him, in hopes of gaining the ſucceſſion of 
his kingdom, to give his ſiſter Sancha to his fon Ferdinand, 
Bermudo, after a reign of nine years, being killed in a battle 
againſt the king of Navarre, Ferdinand of Caſtile then ſeized 
on the kingdom of Leon in right of his wife. He took 
many conſiderable places from the Moors, whom he often 
defeated, and overthrew alſo his brother Garcia, _— of 
Navarre. After reigning twenty-eight years, he died, hav- 
ing divided his. dominions among his three ſons. Sancho, 
the eldeſt, who had Ca/tile, expelled his two brothers from 
Leon and Galicia, and ſoon after was lain at the ſiege of Za- 
mra, an. 1073, in the ſeventh year of his reign. Aonzo VI. 
king of Leon, and I. of Caftile, ſucceeded his brother Sancho. 
He ee. thirty-five years, and gained many places from 
the Moors, particularly Toledo, which he made his reſidence. 
His ſucceſſor was Alonzo VII. king of Aragon, who had 
married his ſiſter Urraca, the heireſs to his dominions, but 


he being obliged to divorce her on account of her lewdneſs, 


Um... 
»- _ 


* Marian. hift. de Eſpan. Garibai & Vaſ. ut ſupra. 
i thereby 


exempted the Spaniſh gentry from taxes. He was poiſoned 
after reigning twelve years. Ramiro III. his ſon, reigned 
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thereby loſt his title to the kingdoms of Leon and Caſtit 
which thereupon fell to Alonzo VIII. the ſon of Urraca h. 
her firſt huſband, Raymund carl of Burgundy. Alonxo, in * 


fifteenth year of his reign, cauſed himſelf to be crowned em. ett 
peror at Toledo, During his reign, which continued. thirty. ge. 
four years, he took many towns from the Moors. Sanc, kt 
his ſon, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Ca/lile, reigned pri 
only one year. His ſon, Alonzo IX. ſurnamed the Gord zd cf 
the Noble, married the princeſs Eleanor, daughter to Hey bin 
II. of England. He was a warlike prince, and gained many da 

advantages over the Moors, two hundred thouſand of whon Wi xe: 
he is faid to have ſlain in one battle. After reigning fifty-ꝝñ⁰ . 
years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, who, after reign- cal 
ing three years, was killed by the fall of a tile from an houſe, iſ the 
in the ſourteenth year of his age. Ferdinand III. ſurnames cel 
the Holy, the fon of his ſiſter, ſucceeded him. This prince 

| coin thirty-hve years, and was very ſucceſsful againſt the © 
Moors. He was ſucceeded by his fon Alonzo X. ſurnamed 
the Learned, for his great knowledge in aſtronomy and other bog 
ſciences. Though he was choſen emperor of Germany, yet 
he was prevented from going thither to be put in poſſeſing 
of the imperial dignity, by the commotions among his ſub- . . 
jects in Spain. After reigning thirty-eight years, he died, and 
left his Spaniſh dominions in no ſmall confuſion. Sancho IV. 
ſurnamed the Brave, and fecond ſon of Alonzo, ſeized on the 
crown, for which he had along and bloody conteſt with his 
two nephews, the ſons of his elder brother. Having at 
length got the better of them, he reigned eleven years, and 7/ 
left his crown to his ſon Ferdinand IV. whoſe. reign was ( 
filled with commotions on account of his bad title to the 
crown. He ſupprefled the knights templars, and having un- 
juſtly condemned two of them to death, they, at their exe- 1] 
cution ſummoned him to anſwer it before CHRIST's tribunal 
in thirty days. He accordingly died on the thirtieth day, af. eld 


ter having reigned ſeventeen years. Alonzo XI. his ſon and E. 
ſucceſſor, was a valiant and ſucceſsful prince, and gained tin 
ſeveral places from the Mors, of whom two hundred thou-W 9 
ſand were ſlain at the battle of Taria. After reigning thir- eo. 
ty-cight years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Peter, ſurnamed]M the 


the Cruel, who, after reigning nineteen years, was murdered il 6 


by his baſtard brother Henry, who, after reigning ten years, by 
left the crown to his ſon Fohn. This prince married Bes- N. 
trix, the heireſs of Portugal, and engaged in a war to aſſer f the 
his right to that crown againſt John, the baſtard of king Fin. ne] 
dinand, who held it from him. He was killed in the ele- C. 
venth year of his reign by a fall from his horſe. His ſon, cor 
Henry III. ſurnamed the Sicily, ſucceeded him, and married 19 
the lady Catherine, daughter to John of Ghant, duke of La dei 
cajicy. He reigned ſixteen years, and left the crown to his loy 
ion John II. then an infant. Though the crown was of- oth 
forced by the rebellious nobility to his uncle Ferdinand, bs dec 
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that prince not only generouſly refuſed it, but maintained 
his nephew on the throne till he was called to that of Ara- 
n. John, after a troubleſome reign of forty-eight years, 
ett the crown to his ſon Henry IV. He was involved in 
great troubles by his rebellious ſubjects, who attempted to 
ſet up his younger brother Alonz2 on the throne. That 
prince dying, part of the malecontents ſubmitted ; but the 
oft offered the crown to his ſiſter Elizabeth, and obliged 
him at length to declare her his heireſs, though he had a 
daughter o his own, named Joanna. After reigning twenty 
years, he was ſucceeded by Ferdinand, fon to John, king of 
fragm, who had married Elizabeth, or, as ſhe is commonly 
called, Iſabella, heireſs of Caſtile, and by that means united 
the two crowns of Aragon and Ca/lile in himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors *. £ 
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The Hiſtory of the GauLs, to their Conqueſt by Julius 
Cæſar, end from thence to the Irruption of the Franks. 


* Gauls are univerſally allowed to have been a na- The li- 
tion of the Celtes, or the deſcendants of Gomer, the mits of 
eldeſt ſon of Faphet. Though they ſpread over great part of Gaul. 


Europe, and were known by various appellations, yet in the 
times of the Roman republic, their chief ſeat was looked up- 
on to be the ſame with the modern France, and the low 
countries with the greateſt part of Lombardy ; and the names 
they were beſt known by were thoſe of Gauls and Celtes. 
Gaul, in the time of Julius Czſar, was bounded on the eaft 
by part of the Alps and the river Var; on the ſouth, by the 
Meiterranean and the Pyrenean mountains; on the welt, by 
the Atlantic ocean; and on the north by the Britiſb chan- 
nel and the Rhine. The antient names of the Gauls were 
Cimerians, Cimbrians, Cumbrians, which are ſuppoſed to be 
corruptions of their moſt antient appellation, namely Gome- 
mans, by which the Weloh ſtill diſtinguiſh themſelves. An- 
tient Gaul, when the Romans firſt invaded it, is generally al- 
lowed to have been in as flouriſhing a condition as any 
other in Europe, excepting Greece and /taly. They ſeem in- 
deeg not to have had either vines, olives, or any other m_ 
an 
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and grain, except corn,, till after the times of the Nn 
emperors « but it appears plainly from experience, that thoſs 


deficiencies were not owing to the coldneſs of their climate Wl his | 
and the rigours of their ſeaſons, which were looked upon con! 
as extreme by the antients *. fts a 
The reli- The Gree# and Roman writers have fcarce left us any Mi on | 
gion of counts of the religion of the antient Gauls, which indeed „ fam 


the anti- not much to be wondered at, conſidering that the Gals mae adds 
ent Gauls. it a conſtant rule never to commit any thing to writing Wi dans 
and that their Druids, or Bards, made it a main part of then hon 


policy to conceal their religion, at leaſt the moſt conſiden. A 
ble points of it, even from their own laity. The Gaul; of. 
They is evident, antiently adored a ſupreme being, under te J 


worſhip'd name of Eſus, which perhaps is only a corruption of the cor: 
a ſupreme Celtic word Dhew, from which the Greeks probable borrow-Mliſ is a 
deity un- Ed their Oe; and Zev;, and the Romans their Deus, the « be- whi 
der the ing part of the Greek and Roman termination, and the D and 
name of being pronounced like a ſoft Th, The belief of a Suprene ere 
Hlus. Being was religiouſly preſerved by their Druids, who never. 7 


theleſs ſuffered the worſhip and images of inferior deities, WM fak 
Though the Druids connived at the abominable ceremonies Wa 
and barbarous and inhuman rites that by degrees prevailed ty, 


among the people, and were practiſed by them; yet the the 
worſhip of the true God was ſtill carefully kept up among kir 


them, and the oak eſteemed the ſymbol of the Deity. ne 

It will not be thought ſtrange, that this notion of a ſu- im 

preme being ſhould have been preſerved among the deſcen- of 

dants of Fapheth, when we find ſuch lively traces of it even cet 

among the idolatrous Syrians, Midianites, and Canaanites as T 

in the family of Zaban, Jeiluo, and the two Abimelechs, in the 

the times of 4braham and Ijaac. The Gibeonites in Foſhud' ſex 

time, Adonibexek in the time of the Fudges, and Hiram, kin thi 

of Tyre, in the reigns of David and Solomon, alſo all ——_ fu; 

the notion of a ſupreme being, notwithſtanding their ido- an 

latry, but had likewiſe a peculiar name diſtinct from thoſe of of 

their other gods. The Gaul, it may be obſerved, in the 2 

miqdſt of the groſs ſuperſtitions which crept by degrees into W 

No tem- their religion, never erected any temples or idols unto thi WI Y 

ples e- £/us, ot tupreme deity. From the account which Tactu an 

rected to gives of the Senones, who were a Gallic nation, it appeats, th 
him by that they had very ſublime notions of the ſupreme being, 

the Gaul, They, fays that author, have no other temples but a wood ty 

| or grove, where they perform all their religious rites. None in 

is admitted to enter it, unleſs he carries a chain in token of o 

his dependance on Gop, and as an acknowledgment of ti: WI » 

ſupreme dominion, which he has over him. If a perſon WM ti 

; tc 
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chance to fall down in the grove, none mult dare to help 


thoc him up; but he muſt either roll himſelf, or crawl upon 
imate his belly out of the place. Their whole religion, he adds, 

upon eonſiſted in an acknowledgment, that the deity which makes 

is abode there governs all things, and that all things depend 

v 2c MY on him, and _ to obey him. Strabo relates much the 
ed ame of the Celtiberians, another branch of the Celtes, and 
made adds, that they worſhipped the God without a name, and 
iting Wi danced every full moon before their houſes all the night, in 
ther honour of him : 
derg- As the Gauls worſhipped the Supreme Deity under groves Their 
eit of oak trees, they, in common with the old patriarchs and great ve- 
- the 705, had a great veneration for that tree, Avraham is re- neration 
f the corded to have pitched his tents under fome famed oaks. He for the; 
row ;; alto ſaid to have planted groves of them. The oaks under onk tree 
he- which Abraham dwelt were ſtill ſhewn in Cinſtantine's time, 
and reſorted to with great devotion by Chriſtians, Turks, and 

ene even Heathens *. | | 

Ver- The patriarchs probably reſorted to thoſe trees only for the and miſle- 


ties, 


fake of the ſhade ; but, among both Ce/tes and Gaul, the oak to. 
was looked upon, and reverenced, as an emblem of the Dei- 


mes 

Jed ty, or as his peculiar reſidence. The fruit of it, eſpecially 
the the miſleto, which grows upon it, was thought to have a 
ong kind of divine virtue, and was uted as a kind of univerſal 


medicine for man and beaſt, and applied to both, as well 
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ſu- inwardly as outwardly. The leaves, or tome ſmall boughs, 

en- of it, were worn by the druids and laity in all their religious 

en ceremonies, which were conſtantly performed under oaks. g 
as The oaky groves were of different forms, and in their centre Their 
in there was an area, open at the top, and encompaſſed with ſacred | 
a' ſeveral rows of theſe oaks ſet very thick and cloſes Within Sroves 
c the large circle were ſeveral ſmaller ones, ſurrounded, as is 

c ſuppoſed, with large ſtones, which ſerved for the ſacrifices 

0- and other moſt ſolemn parts of their worſhip. In the centre 

of of theſe ſmall circles, or near it, were placed ſolid ſtones of 


a large ſize and convenient heighth, which were ſurrounded 
with another row of ſtones. Some of the interior circles are 
by ſome thought to have ſerved for their courts of judicature, 
and for their grand council, or aſſembly; but others imagine 
that they were wholly appropriated to religious purpoſes. 

A French author has remarked a ſurpriſing conformity be- An affini- 
twixt the Celtic religion and that of the patriarchs and Fews, tybetween 
; in very many particulars. The Gaz!s had a fovereign pontif, the Celtic 
or head, of the druidiſh order, to whom both theſe and the religion 
whole nation paid the higheſt regard. The Jets alſo had and that of 
| WF their high-prieſt, and even Abraham paid tythes of the ſpoil the patri- 
to the prieſt Melchizedech. 


4 + 
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Jews. 


* Geneſ, c. xxviti, Judg. c. vi. Nic. Damaſ. Joſep. 1 , 
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The druids, under their chief, archs and 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Had ſuch an uncontrolable ſway, that whoever refuſed to ſub. 
mit to their deciſions, even in civil matters of the greateſt 
concern, was interdicted from aſſiſting at their ſolemnitie; 
which, to them, was the greateit puniſhment. Excommu. 
nication, which was the greateſt puniſhment amohg the 
Fews, was alfo denounced by the high-prieft againſt conty. 
macious offenders. "The druids were obliged to aſſemble 
themſelves once a year, in the territories of Chartrain. The 
males among the Nau, during their three grand feſtivalz 
were obliged to repair to Feruſalem. Both the druids and 
Zewiſh prieſts wore white garments. The druids lived in 
woods and groves, and fo, generally, did the patriarchs, the 
ſons of the prophets, and the Eflenians, a kind of monk; 
among the Jes. 
The Gazls had their female druids, ſome of whom were in 
high repute among them, and bore a great ſway in the go— 
vernment. The — alſo had many propheteſſes, and He- 
birah was a famed judge in Hacl. Ihe Gauls vowed to Mars 
iome parts of the ſpoil they took in war, and it was death 
tor any one to infringe upon it. In like manner the Jſraclite 
were to abſtain from the ſpoil of thofe cities and kingdoms 
which were ſubject to Anathema. The Gauls worſhipped x 
brafen bull; and the Iſraelites golden calves. The Gault, as 
well as the Patriarchs and Jews, had power of life and death 
over their ſervants. They alſo began their days from the 
evening, and diſtinguiſhed the year only into three ſeaſons; 
namely, ſpring, ſummer, or harveſt, and winter. The 
Gauls believed the immortality of the ſoul; ſo that no people 
under heaven could ſhew a greater contempt of death. T he 
Patriarchs and Jets, if we except the Sadduces, were famed 
tor looking on this life only as a meer paſſage into a better, 
The 7ews had the waters of jealouſy to aſſure them of the 
fidelity or infidelity of their wives. The Gault had ſome 
kinds of ordeals, or tryals, to the ſame ſenſe ; and Julian, 
the emperor, tells us that the waters of the Rhine had ſome 
ſecret virtue to puniſh thoſe wives who had gone aſtray. 
The druids made it a conſtant maxim not to commit any 
part of their laws, philoſophy, or hiſtory to writing ; but 
compoſed poems and canticles, which their diſciples were 


obliged to get by heart, though it very often coſt ſome of 


them twenty years to be entirely maſters of them. It is pro. 
bable that this was the antient cuſtom of the Patriarchs and 


other nations in Canaan, before Maſes, who quotes ſome of 


thoſe canticles, and compoſed others himſelf. 

Their cuſtom of offering human ſacrifices might, perhaps, 
have its riſe from the tradition of Abraham's readineſs to ſa- 
erifice his fon Jſaac x. 
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This bloody cuſtom, according to Procopius, was ſtill in ufe 


ub. mong the Gauls, for ſome centuries after they had embraced 
lt Mchriſtianity. With what ceremonies this ſacrifice was ac- 
©, ¶companied within their ſacred groves is uncertain ; but Cæſar 
n- d Plutarch give us the following account of thoſe unhappy 
the anes who were offered abroad without the circuit of the groves. 
tu- When a man's life is in danger, either through ſickneſs or 


ble other accident, they immediately ſacrifice ſome human vic- 
de tims, or at leaſt make a vow ſo to do. They erect an huge 
zile of oſier, which they fill with thefe unhappy wretches, 
nd bo are quickly ſuffocated with ſmoak, and reduced to aſhes 
* ſoon after. They imagine that criminals of any kind are the 
ke moſt acceptable victims; but, if they are not to be had, the 
65 WE::nocent muſt go in their ſtead. In their funerals, which 
xe very magnificent, they throw into the funeral-pile every 


ding that the deceaſed delighted in, even to living creatures; 
N nd it is not long ſince they threw likewiſe into it all his fa- 
„ [Oe ſervants and ſlaves. Some of his near relations, like- 
+ ie, flun themſelves into the flames, in hopes of living 
„ bappy wit him in the other world, 


al the curſes due to them _— fall upon it. The 
as, particularly, are reporte 


roluntarily, for a ſacrifice. Having fattened him, during a 
whole year, with the daintieſt fare, they then dreſſed him 
with garlands, and other rich ornaments, and led him thro' 
* cr loaded with the bittereſt imprecations, to his 
kath. 

If the Gauls, in ſuch calamitous times, could procure any 
of the nobler and handſomer ſort to offer themſelves to ſuch a 
voluntary death, they not only preferred them, but encou- 
raged them, by large rewards and encomiums. Theſe were 
led, like the poorer ſort, out of the city and ſtoned ; and the 
former thrown down ſome high precipice. Ihe common no- 
ton among them was, that ſuch a ſpontaneous death for the 
* good, entitled the ſufferers to a rank among the gods. 
n other caſes, the human victims were tied down, or nailed, 
to ſome tree, or poſt, and ſhot to death with arrows. Others 
were burnt with a number of beaſts on a pile of hay. All 
their ſacrifices were occaſional and unlimited, except thoſe 
which Lucan calls national, and which were conſtantly per- 
formed at noon or midnight. 


After the manner of the Few: ſcape-goat, the Gauls Their 
ſometimes devoted a vicarious victim to death, praying that manner of 
. ſili- offering 

to have, in times of peſtilence, human 
made choice of ſome indigent perſon, that offered himſelf victims. 


The Gauls were exceedingly addicted to all kinds of ſuper- Their ſu- 


ſtition, and attentively regarded the ſinging and flight of birds perſtitious 


and all matters relating to augury, never undertaking any obſerv- 


thing of conſequence without the advice of their aru- ances and 
ſpices, who were, for that reaſon, in high requeſt among rites. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

The circles of large ſtones which they had in their lacred 
groves, are {till remaining in ſeveral parts of France, Gern. 
ny, England, Wales, Ireland, and the iſle of Angleſey. Theſe 
ſtones are of ſuch a monſtreus ſize, that the bringing and rear. 
ing of them was thought, by the ſuperſtitious inhabitants 
to have been the work of thoſe demons that were ſuppoſed tg: 
attend on that kind of worſhip. ' The Gaus are affirmed, b 
the generality of authors, to have conſtantly aſſiſted at theſe 
ſacrifices in complete armour; and to have carried ſome 
ſmall thing belonging to the victim away with them, in their 
mouths or hands, after it had been offered up or had been 
ted to the altar. The Gauls worſhipped Mars under the 
figure of a naked ſword that was repoſited upon an altar in 
one of their ſacred groves ; and as they vowed to him what 
ſpoil they took from their enemies, they generally depoſited 
it in any place where they chanced to be; and thoſe conſe. 
crated heaps, Cæſar tells us, were to be found in moſt cities 
in Gaul. Cæſar, according to Suetonius, pillaged thoſe heap; 
to ſupport his army. The Britiſb druids were the ſtandardz 
of the Gauliſb religion, and from them all the others received 
their finiſhing inſtructions. 

The Romans, according to Tacitus, when they invaded this 
Hand, made it their firſt care to deſtroy thoſe woods and 
groves which the druids had polluted with the blood of hu- 
man victims; but, as he makes no mention of their deſtroy- 
ing their temples, it may thence be concluded that the Gaz! 
had not any ſuch ſtructures either in this iſland or in Gaul 
The Gauls, inſtead of embracing the religion of their neigh- 
bours, made it a conſtant maxim to demoliſh their temples, 
from a principle bred amongſt them, that it was offering an 
indignity to the Supreme Being to confine him to any place; 
whence Cicero, in his oration for Fonteius, exclaims that the 
32 religion chiefly conſiſted in a hoſtile contrariety to al 
others. 

They ſeem, however, even before their conqueſt, to have 
worſhipped a plurality of gods and goddeſſes. We have ob- 
ſerved that Mars was wol * by them under the emblem 
of a naked ſword, They alſo, in general, had the higheſt 
veneration for Mercury, on account, as is ſuppoſed by Pez- 
ron, of the yaſt Canals and improvements which their trade, 
commerce, arts, and ſciences had received from him. The 
veneration paid to their ſtatues grew in time into downright 
idolatry and polytheiſm. By the account of Cæſar, it plainly 
appears that the Gau//h religion was very different from that 
of the Romans and Greeks ; but probably after their conqueſt 
they were forced to adopt the religion and gods of their con- 
querors ; who, by that innovation, would hope, by degrees, 
to ſecure the fidelity of that warlike people. 

In antient times, the Gauliſi women ſeem to have had the 
greatcit ſway in all civil matters. We find, in the oY 


it was agreed, that, if a Garl offered any injury to a Cartha- 


car. 1 | | 5 | 

nts, The Druz „ however, at length, by means of the people's 
e ſuperſtition, raiſed themſelves to the ſupreme power. As 
b they could not but be very averſe to the innovations intro- 
0 duced by the Romans, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
oppoſe them, or to prevail on the people to ſhake off the 


Vir WM joke, The Romans, ſenſible of their diſaffection, were aſſi- 


WW abich the Gauls made with Hannibal in his paſſage to Traly, 
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"eſe I 5%, he ſhould be tried before the court of the Gauliſß wo- 


een duous to ſtrip them of their great ſway. Auguſtus iſſued out 


the 2 decree againſt them; and at the ſame time introduced a cen- 
in us among the Gauls; upon which the nation threatned a re- 

hat rolt. The edict of the emperor ſeems not to have been exe- 

ted cuted there, but the Garls were prevailed upon by Druſus to 
fe. aliſt at the dedication of Julius Cæſar's temple, and to build 
ics an altar to Auguſtus. Claudius renewed the edict againſt the 
IPs Druids for their bloody cuſtom of offering human ſacrifices ; 
ris but, if religion had been the real cauſe of thoſe edicts, the 
ed Romans ought to have ſent them to moſt of the nations under 

their empire who were guilty of the ſame barbarity; which 

his was even alſo practiſed by the Romans themſelves. 

nd Theſe edicts againſt the bloody rites of the Druids were 

u- probably iſſued out with the deſign of intimidating them, 

- and ſuppreſſing their exorbitant power. Though their au- 

„ thority was thereby leſſened, yet they were far from being 
ul. wholly ſuppreſſed ; but were in high vogue ſome centuries 

h- WH zfter, and even authoriſed by the emperors Severus, AJurelian, 
33 and Diocleſian. Their ſect ſtill continued down to the times 

not Sinus, Polybiſtop, and of Euſebins of Cægʒarea; and much 
-- WT longer ſtill in their chief abode in the province of Chartrazn, 

de where whole towns continued in their antient paganiſm, even 


down to the fifth century ; not long before which time the 
practice of human victims began to ceaſe among the Romans 
themſelves. | 

During the reign of Auguſtus, the Gauls, as we have men- 
tioned, were prevailed upon to build a temple to Cæſar. Un- 
der Tiberius, the Gauls transformed their chief deity, E/z5, 
into Zrpiter, the god of heaven and earth; or, rather, di- 
vided his worſhip with him. Both were worthipped, at firſt, 
in groves, or under oaks ; but, at length, the former deity 


* = quite ſwallowed up in the latter. | f 
y The Gaul; having, in vain, made fome ſtruggles for their 
t WM liberty under Caligula and Claudius, the whole country, ſoon 


after, was filled with Roman temples; their deities were 
adopted and worſhipped; and ever lakes, rivers, marſhes, 
and fountains, were held in vencration, as the reſidence of 
peculiar deities. * The Gauls, however, notwithitanding their 
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great multiplicity of temples, ſtill retained a great veneration 
jor their oaks, even to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
according to ſome authors. | ; 

The 3 to avoid the penalties of the edicts, thought 
proper to fubmit to them; and, ſo compliable did they ſhey 
themſelves, that, from that time, whether to make thei; 
court to the Romans, or to take off the odium which their 
name laid them under, they exchanged it for that of Senai, 
which, in their language, ſignified elder, or venerable. The 
Gauls ſucrificed to the new gods introduced among them only 
brute beaſts; but they continued, nevertheleſs, to offer hy- 
man ſacrifices under their oaks and in their groves; perhaps 
with a deſign to hide their bloody 1ites from the Romans, who 
had prohibited them. The ſtatues of their gods were ſome- 
times erected on a pedeſtal, which ſerved likewiſe for an al. 
tar; and ſometimes on a column of a prodigious height. 
Many of their temples were rich and magnificent : witneſs 
that tamed one, called Vaſſo, at Clermont, in Auvergne, the 
walls of which are affirmed to have been thirty feet thick, co- 
vered, on the outſide, with carved ſtones; and, on the in- 


. fide, with ſmall ones, nicely wrought and poliſhed, and on 


the top incruſtated with marble and compartments of moſaic 
work. The pavement was likewiſe of marble, and the top 
was covered with lead. Our readers will find deſcriptions 
and full accounts of theſe edifices in Key/er's Northern An- 
tiquities, and in the Treatiſe of the Religion of the Gauls, 
Upon the planting of Chriſtianity in this country, many 
of theſe edifices were deſtroyed ; but others of them were 
preſerved and converted into churches. Though the Efus of 
the Gazls, when converted into the Reman Fupiter, was ht 
worſhipped under the ſymbol of an oak, and even of a ſhape- 


them, and Teſs ſtump of a tree; but, at length, as they gave wholly in- 


AI. at's. 


to the Ryman ſuperitition, they came to erect altars and ſta- 


tues to him, and to repreient him after the Roman manner. 


His name of Jupiter is never met with, but only that of Jay, 
or Jouis; which was preferred by them as being of Celtic ex- 
tract. In that part of Gaul nearer the Alps he was called Pe- 
2124s, and thoſe high mountains were called Peninæ, from 
the Celtic word Pen, which ſignifies an head, an height, ot 
ſummit. | 

Mans vas eſteemed by the Gauls as the chief protector of 
their nation; and was held in ſuch veneration by them, that, 


whenever they went to war, they made him heir of all their 


poſſeſſions, and about the time of the onſet they vowed to 
him all the plunder. If they came off with victory, they 
frequently ſacrificed their pritoners, as well as their cattle, 
to him, and hung the heads of their lain enemies about the 
necks of their horſes. Ihey even encloſed ſome of the moſt 
conliderable ones in frames of cedar; and, upon proper occa- 
fions, ſhewed them to ſtrangers. Ihey are accuſed of po- 
ſoning their arrows with a juice which they extracted * 

| a tte 


OF THE WORLD: 


tree not unlike our fig-tree, but of a moſt deadly quality. 
At firſt he was worſhipped under the emblem of a naked 
ſword, but afterwards was repreſented under the habit of a 
Rman warrior with a ſpear in one hand and a fhield in the 
other, and known by the name of Camulus. 


201 


The Gauls alſo worſhipped Apollo, and held him in great Apollo and 


reneration on account of his being the god of phyſic. The 
fquileians and Tectoſagi choſe him for their patron and pro- 
tector: and the latter, who had a vaſt territory about Tho- 
ſa, dedicated a very rich and magnificent temple to him in 
that city, which was their metropolis. Apollo was generally 
repreſented b them; youthful, naked, with a radiant crown 
or golden treſſes. He was ſometimes called Belenus and Abel- 
lm, which ſignify fair; ſometimes by the Perſian name of 
Mithras : and, at other times, by that of Dolichenus and Pe- 
minus. 


The deity in greateſt veneration among the Gauls was Mercury. 


Mercury, who had altars and temples erected to him every 
where throughout the country. He is called, by ſeveral 
antient authors, Theutut and T hentates; which, in the Celtic 
language, ſignifies the father of his people: and they often 
boaſted themſelves to be ſprung from him, in imitation of 
the Thracian kings, who were another branch of the antient 
Czites, They called him Mercury becauſe he was the firſt who 
civilized them and introduced trafic among them; that 
word, in their language, fignifying a merchant, He was, 
with them, the god of riches; and hence he came to be 
confounded with Pluto, and to ſhare in his honours and at- 
tributes, As he was worſhipped as their progenitor, he was 
often joined in thoſe ſtatues and inſcriptions erected to him 
with the goddeſs Poftverta, who aſſiſted women in labour, 
and is by ſome ſuppoſed the ſame with Pyeſerpine. Accord- 
ing to Lucian, the Gauls worſhipped Hercules, whom they 
called Opnius, as the god of eloquence : but, as Mercury was 
ſometimes adorned with the club, quiver, and lion's ſkin, 
It is probable that Ognius was alſo a Gallic name for Mercury. 
Under this character he was repreſented as an old decrepit 
man, with his bow, quiver, club, and lion's ſkin, holding 
a willing multitude chained to his tongue by their ears. As 
the god of merchants and travellers he was repreſented naked 


and without ſex and beard; and with his winged cap, his 


caduceus, &c. ſometimes, alſo, with a purſe in one hand and 
a cornucopia in the other, with wings on his heels, and A 
creſcent over the wings of his cap. How he was worſhipped 
by the Gauls, under any of his denominations, is hard to 
pets; only we may ſuppoſe that they borrowed ſome of 
leir rites from the worſhip which the Reman merchants 
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paid to him in their country; à deſcription of which is to de 
found in Ovid's Nati. 1,5. The Gauls likewiſe worſhipped 
ſoine other male deities, ſuch as Hithras, from the Perſam 
whom they looked upon as the ſame with Mercury; Neptune 
Frelus; Ircus, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Pluto; Bacthy; 
and fome others, whom they borrowed from the Greet; and 
Romans. | 

Their chief goddefies were Diana, or Luna, Funo, Miu. 


euddeſies, va, Fenus, Projicrtime, Arduina, ſuppoſed to be the moon z 


Their 
Lruids, 


Their ex- 
ce ſſive 
power. 


and Cybel/e, whoſe prieſts were all caitrated in honour of her 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Galli. This name wa 
given them by the Romanus, according to St. Ferom, (Com- 
ment. in Hof.) in order to fix a perpetual ignominy upon 
the Gaulle tor having taken their metropolis. They were 
generally Phrygians, and held in ſuch abhorrence, that no 
other people would converſe with them. 

Ihe Druids, before the conqueſt of Gaul, as we obſerved, 
had the ſole care of all religious matters, which they intro- 
duced fo dextroufly into every other concern both public 
and private, that nothing could be done without their appro- 

ation. They were diſtinguiſhed alſo by the name of Senn. 
tho, or worthippers of the godhead ; and are named Sari: 
des by Dioslarus Siculus, on account of their great regard to 
tuch old oaks as were decayed and ſtripped of their bark; for 
ſuch is the meaning of that word, The laſt name they 
adopted was that of $-77a7:, which ſignifies wiſe, or venera- 
ble; and their Druideſſes were called Senoe, and Senes, words 
of the fame ſignification with the foregoing. Their anti- 


quity is looked upon of the ſame date with that of the Brach- 


mans of India, the Magi of Perſia, the Chaldees of Bavyln, 
and, in a word, with the oldeſt fects of philoſophers. Gon: 
ſidering the ſurpriſing conformity of their doctrine, which 
they can never be imagined to have communicated to each 


other, it may well he tuppoted that they all received it from 


the ſame hand; namely, from Noah and his immediate de- 
ſcendants; and carried it each to the different places of their 
diſperſion. | 

Among many inſtances of the exceſſive power of the Dru- 
ids, Ce/ar mentions one by which we may gueſs at the reſt: 
namely, that they choſe the annual magiſtrates of every city, 
who had, during that year, the ſupreme authority, and 
foinctimes the title of king. Theſe, notwithſtanding their 
ercat pomp and ſtate, were but the creatures and ſlaves of 


the Druids, and could do nothing without their approbation 


and advice, not even to much as call a council. 

The Druids were every where eftecmed as the chiefs of 
every Gaulfh common-wealih; and had the ſole management 
and inſtruétion of youth in every thing but the training them 
up in the art of war. They and their ditciples were exempt 
from going to war, and from all kinds of tribute; which 
greatly encreafed their credit with the people and alſo the 
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number of their followers; for every man, without diſtine- 
tion of tribe Or family, was admitte into their order if ap- 
-oved by the ſociety. Their grand Druid was choſen from 
among them by a plurality of votes ; and, when any diſpute 
coſe, it was often terminated by the ſword. They obſerved 
1 conſtant celibacy, and lived chiefly in woods in ſocicties 


ſeparated from others. I he three grand fundamentals of The three 
their religion conſiſted, firſt, in their worſhip of the gods: articles of 
ſecondly, in abſtaining from all evil: and, thirdly, in the their reli- 


behaving with intrepidity upon all occaſions. In order to gion. 
enforce this laſt they taught the immortality of the foul, and 
1 life after this of bliſs or miſery, according as they had 


lived. 
The Druids alſo pretended to great {kill in ſome branches Their 


of geography and aſtronomy, fuch as knowing the bigneſs great ſkill 
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and form of the earth, the motions of the planets, their in- in aftro- 


fence, and that of the ſtars. They would even ſeem to nomy, c. 


have been acquainted with teleſcopes ; for, according to Fle— 
latens, as cited by Diodorus, the inhabitants of a northern iſland 
little leſs than Sicily, over againſt the Celte, could ſhew the 
moon very near them, and diſcover therein mountains, 
F Fo iſland could be no other than Great-Britain or 
Vreland. 

The Druids, according to Pliny, ſtudied natural philoſo- 
hy and practiſed phyſic. This laſt conſiſted chiefly in the 
. and 4 + of ſimples; but they ſoon rendered it 
more intricate and myſterious by intermingling aſtrology and 
other ſuperſtitions with it. The configuration of the planets 
muſt be conſulted ; the herb muſt be gathered with one 
hand and not with the other; the hand muſt be covered 
with the oppoſite lappet of the man's robe; he muſt be dreſſed 
in white, his feet waſhed and unſhod *, Sc. 


We have obſerved, a little above, that antiently the Gau. The dru- 


5 women bore a great ſway among the Cauls, of which the ideſſes. 
Duids in time ſtripped them. But it is likely that the Dru- 
ileſſes held ſill great part of their credit, eſpecially on ac- 
count of their being thought endowed with the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy ; for it does not appear that they were famed for any 


thing elſe. There were three claſſes of Druideſſes in Gaul, Three or- 


the chief of which was of thoſe who kept a perpetual virgi- ders of 
nity, for theſe were thought to have the ſpirit of prophecy. them. 
The next rank was of thoſe who were married, yet were al- 

lowed to uſe the matrimonial intercourſe only one ſingle 

time in the whole year ; after which they returned to their 


office, which was to aſſiſt the Druids at their religious func- 


tions. The laſt order, as appears from ſome antient monu- 
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ments and inſcriptions, were a kind of ſervants or attendant; 
on the other. 

Both Druids and Druideſſes pretended to a great know 
ledge in aſtrology; calculated people's nativities ; erected f. 
gures, and foretold future events fometimes by bloody and 
inhuman auguries. Strabo tells us, that, among the Cimbri, 
who were a branch of the Celtes, the Druideſſes dragged the 
captives taken in war to a ciſtern, and, plunging a knife into 
their breaſts, formed their predictions from the flowing of 
their blood. Thoſe of them who were ſtiled propheteſſes 
were thought to have a gift ſuperior to the reſt, their knoy. 
ledge being looked upon as ſupernatural. > Theſe were called 
by ſome ſuperior title, and were in the higheſt requeſt, not 
only among their oven people, but likewiſe among foreign na- 
tions. The others were much leſs regarded, and, on account 
of their night aſſemblies about oa and marſhes. and the 
ſorceries they pretended to uſe, they were looked upon as 
downright witches, canibals, Jamie, pythonyſſæ, flriæ; and 
every thing that is black and horrid, is attributed to them, 
from the ſ1xth century downwards. | 4 

TheBards The next order among the Gauls in great eſteem, was that 
differ of the bards, whom fome have erroneouſly confounded with 
from the the Druids. That they were different, appears from Stray, 
Druids. Who tells us that the Druids were in the higheſt power, and 
' gave laws to the Vates, Eubates, and Bards, who were not 
allowed to do any thing without their conſent. Theſe bards 
were ſo called from their office, which was to ſing the praiſes 
of their heroes, and to accompany their ſongs with muſical 
inſtruments; and their compoſitions were held in the higheſt 
eſteem, as the moſt effectual means of eternizing the memory 
of thoſe who were celebrated in them. op 
According to Diodorus, they could, at any time, put a ſtop 
to a whole army's engaging by their interpoſition; to great 
a power had wiſdom and the muſes over thoſe barbarians, 
During the onſet they uſed to give loud ſhouts, ſometimes as 
of victory, at other times to inſpirit them when they ſeemed 
to give way; fo that, though they did not really fight them- 
ſelves, they were ſo jntermingled with the army, that they, 
in ſome meafure, ran the fame riſk with the combatants*, 


s 


The Va- The Vates, and Euvates, or Eubates, ſeem to have been in- 


tes and ferior to the bards; but whether they were two orders, or the 
Euvates, fame under two names, is uncertain. As the Druids were 
more known to ſtrangers than the reſt, their name were gien 
to all indifferently by antient hiſtorians. Tho' the Flamen, 


or Flammes, have been ſuppoſed by ſome to belong to the] 


druidifh order, yet Biſhop $r://ingflect has ſufficiently diſproved 
them to have been of the Celtic or Gauliſb extract. 

We ſhall conclude with obſerving, that, in ſpite of all the 
ſevere edicts of the Roman and Chriſtian monarchs, there 
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were ſtill very viiible tiases of the Gauliſb religion, and of 
the very worſt part of the druidiſh rites practiſed even to 
he middle of the ſixth century, as appears from ſome human 
acrifices offered by the Gauls in Italy, of which Procopius tells 
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\she was an eye-witneſs *. The go- 
The Gauls, when the Romans firſt became acquainted with vernment 


them, were under different governments, ſome of which were of the 
nonarchical, others ariſtocratical, others partly ſo and partly Gaul. 
democratical ; and theſe were, by way of diſtinction, called 

e. Tacitus reckons no leſs than ſixty-four of theſe cities, 

or rather ſmall diftricts who were under this kind of govern- 

ment. Theſe little commonwealths were chiefly governed b 

the advice of the nobles, but antiently every year they — 


e A general 


z magiſtrate for civil, and a general for military, affairs. All council of 
the ſtates agreed in a general maxim, and at a certain time the Cane. 


annually aſſembled a council of the whole nation, in which 
what ever related to their common intereſt was debated and 
ſettled. Among the free ſtates it was a law, that, who ever 
heard any report, or common rumour, among their border- 
ers, which concerned the common intereſt, were obliged 
to __— their magiſtrates with it, and conceal it from the 
eople. 

The commonwealths appear to have been jealous of their 
liberty; for that of the Aidur, we find, ordered Certillus, 
the father of Vercingetorix, a man of great power and credit, 
and eſteemed the Ac man in Gaul, to be put to death for 
having aſpired to the kingdom. At the ſame time they were 
extremely jealous of each other's power, and entered into 
confederacies and combinations againſt each other. When 
Ceſar entered Gaul, he tells us that he found it divided into 
two factions ; the Ædui being at the head of one, and the .- 
wrn at the head of the other. Both, he ſays, had, for many 
years, contended for the ſuperiority, whilſt the Bituriges, 
neighbours of the Arverni, were in ſubjection to the dul; and 
the Seguani, who were neighbours to the Ædui, were under 
the protection of the Arverni. 

he Gaulijh kings, who were very numerous, differed 
from the magiſtrates of commonwealths, in that they enjoyed 
their dignity during life ; and from common monarchs, in 
that it was not hereditary, but was ſometimes conferred by 
the people upon ſuch as were in the greateſt eſteem for 
juſtice, wiſdom, and bravery. Sometimes they were forced 
by one nation upon another ; and ſometimes a powerful and 
ambitious man forced himſelf upon the throne. Thoſe who 
ſeem to have come to the throne by ſucceſſion, were far from 
being arbitrary ; but were as much accountable to the people 
% thoſe who were choſen by them. | 
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TheGaz/s What were the peculiar laws and maxims that prevailed 

founded among the Gauls, is no where recorded. It ſeems to have 

their right been an eſtabliſhed principle among them that the longeſt 

upon their ſword had the beſt title; and, that it was the deſign of the 

words. Supreme Being that the ſtrongeſt ſhould ſtrip the weakeſt; 

and, that he who had not power to defend his right, ought 

to yield it to him that was capable of taking it from him, 

The Gauls we find openly profeſſed this 4 to the Ru- 

man ambaſſadors who came to intercede in behalf of the 

Clufians who were unjuſtly attacked by them. The fame 

maxim prevailed in the deciſion of private right among 

themſelves; for, when any debates aroſe among them about 

their poſſeſſions, about any injury or affront given or re- 

ceived, eſpecially among thoſe of the better ſort, in caſe the 

arties did not aquieſce in the ſentence of the council or pub: 

ic magiſtrate, they generally decided the point by ſingle com- 

bat. Their magiſtrates could not deny them that liberty 

when once iniiſted upon by either party; nor could the op- 

oſite decline the challenge without giving up the point, and 

1 — branded with infamy. If the diſpute happened to be 

ſo intricate that the judges could not readily determine it, 

| | they themlelves uſed to adjudge the contenders to this method 

of ending the conteſt. Even the very witneſſes, if their de- 

poſitions chanced to contradict each other, were obliged to 

clear themſelves by fighting. In a word, whatever was de. 

cided by ſingle combat, was looked upon as of greater weight 

& and authority than any ſentence taat was paſſed either by the 
| king or the court of judicature. 

þ Military T hey ſeem not to have made much progreſs in military 

3 diſcipline diſcipline, but to have truſted chiefly to their bravery and 

. neglected numbers; which accounts for their bad ſucceſs whenever 

þy them. they engaged with the Romans. Their chief talent ſeems to 

3 have confiſted in invading, rather than in defending; in 

| pouring in their numberleſs troops with incredible fury and 

ſpeed, and ſpreading terror where-ever they came; in ſur— 

mounting all the difficulties, and enduring all the hardſhips, 

that fell in their way; and falling upon their enemies with 

dreadful ſhouts and deſperate cagerneſs. When all theſe 

failed, as they often did, when they were engaged with 

troops well diſciplined and trained up in all the politic arts 

and ſtratagems of war, their laſt reſource. was to {ignalize 

their valour, and love of liberty, by putting an end to their 

| own lives. 

1 IV ben they came to be divided into ſmall kingdoms and 

| j commonwealths, their method was to divide their armies in 

| time of action in the ſame manner that the merit and prow- 

cls, as well as the faults and miſbehaviour of every nation 

3 | and tribe might be better known. This diſpoſition, though 

0 well deſigned, was frequently attended with great incon- 
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„icnecs, and often threw things into confuſion, which would 


| have been prevented by a general diſcipline. ; 
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In their warlike enterprizes they were very careful in ob- 
ſerving the moon, and avoided, as much as poſſible, engage- 
ing the cnemy betore 1t was alt the full. They looked upon 
in eclipſe of the moon as ſuch a bad omen, that, when it 
happened, they avoided fighting; and, if attacked, defended 
themſelves more like deſperadoes than regular troops. They 
rave particluar heed to their Druids and aruſpices, who, if 
the augury promiſed them ſucceſs, uſed to march before them 
with ſongs, dances, and muſical inſtruments, till the onſet 
began, If they were forced to engage after a ſiniſter omen, 
then ſuch pannic, horror, and deſpair, reigned through their 
hoſts, that they rather {trove tp avoid ſlavery by a ſpeedy 
death, than to annoy the enemy, and give the lye to their 
Y-naviſh aruſpices, | 

Their offenſive weapons were bows and arrows, the ſword 
and lance. Some of them uſed ſhielus ; but, in general, they 
deſpiſed the helmet, cuiraſs, and other ſuch defenſive ar- 
mour, and rather choſe to fight half naked, or even quite 
naked. They were utter ſtrangers to thoſe machines which 
other nations uſed in ſieges. They had indeed learned the 
method of undermining, but they depended more upon a briſk 
and fierce attack, and attempted to ſcale the walls with the 
utmoſt intrepidity. This fierceneſs often proved fatal to 
them when they chanced to meet with a ſtout repulſe; for, 
in all ſpch caſes, they loſt all their courage and preſence of 
mind, and ſuffered themſelves to be butchered without mak- 
ing any defence. "Thoſe who choſe rather to ſurrender, laid 
down their arms and preſented their left ſhoulder bare to the 
=> the women their naked boſoms, in token of ſub- 
mion *. 
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The language of the antient Gauls is univerſally allowed The lan- 
to have been the old Celtic or Gomerian, which is ſtill pre- guage of 


ſerved in Biſcay, Britany, Cornwal, Ireland, and Wales, but the Gals, 


no where more purely than in North IYVales. The Celtic 
language alſo appears to have antiently prevailed over al- 
moſt all Europe; and not only molt of the modern European 
languages are maniteſtly dialects, more or leſs diſtant of the 
old Gomerian ; but even the Greet and Latin, and other an- 
tient tongues, had a ſurpriſing affinity with it +. The reaſon 
why it has been retained by the Welch in its greateſt purity, 
muſt be attributed to their never having been conquered, 
and thereby keeping themſelves from intermixture with other 
nations. | 

The Maſſilians, on the ſouthern coaſt of Gaul, were ori- 
ginally a Gree colony; and, as they cultivated all ſorts of 
polite literature, and particularly the Gree# language, the 
Cauls in their neighbourhood became admirers of that tongue; 
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infomuch that, about the time of Strabo, they began to write 
their contracts and bargains in it. Many of them, not only 
private perſons, but whole ſtates, invited ſeveral learned men 
cut of that famed city to inſtruct their youth, or ſent their 
children to be educated there. | 


The Gauls continued, for many ages, without the uſe of 


letters; but at length adopted the Greet characters. They 
were long prevented from uſing writing, by their contempt 
of foreign learning; which prejudice was improved by the 
Druids, who wanted to keep the people in ignorance, and 


alledged, that the practice of writing would be a means to 


make them forget the tranſactions of their anceſtors, which 
were beit preſerved by memory. They therefore looked 
upon it as a diſhonour for any of them to learn to read or 
write; and, even after they began to introduce the uſe of let- 
ters in their contracts, and the like civil concerns, the Dru— 
ids never ſuffered them to commit any thing relating to their 
hiſtory, Jaws, or religion, to writing. Hence Origen tells his 
antagoniſt Celſus, that he never heard of any of their writ- 
ings : and hence that ſcarcity of materials in relation to their 
hiſtory, ſince they had no records but thoſe ſongs and verſes 
which they carefully kept from ſtrangers, and which periſh- 
ed, in all likelihood, with their liberty; or, at leaſt, with 
their old heatheniſh religion upon their embracing Chriſtia- 
nity. How the Romans, by their intercourſe with the Gaul 
afterwards introduced their character among them, is obvious 
to every one. | 

Next to the military art, which, though their great favou- 


fondneſs rite, was but indifferently cultivated among them, eloquence 


for poetry was that wherein they prided themſelves moſt. They re- 


ceived from their infancy moſt of their inſtructions, by learn- 
ing the poems compoſed by the Bards and Druids. They 
heard them, upon all public occaſions, either read or ſung; 
and, as the greateſt part of them were of the heroic kind, ſo 
it inured them to a pompous and high-flown ſtile. They 
affected a conciſe and nervous ſtile; but, after their ac- 
quaintance with the Romans, they could not forbear being 
taken with their artful declamations and pieces of oratory; 
which Cerealis, a Roman general, upbraided them with in 
the time of Vejſpaſian. : : 
The whole nation of the Ganls ſeems to have been di- 
vided into three eſtates : namely, firſt, the Druids, with the 
Bards, and others under them: ſecondly, the Nobles : and, 
thirdly, the mercantile part, which was by far the greateſt, 
The two former had their revenue, partly from the latter, 

and partly from their own lands and the ſpoils of war. 
Some of the Eæuliſb nations, if what Athenæus tells us may 
be depended on, interdicted the uſe of gold and ſilver; which 
being all dedicated to Mars, became ſacred and inviolable; 
and they allowed of no coin but that which was made , 
| coppe 
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copper and braſs. It is likely that this contempt of the two 
ſuperior metals vaniſhed away upon their becoming more ac- 
quainted with other nations, eſpecially with the Romans, who 

made no ſcruple to rifle thoſe treaſures which, before that 

time, lay expoſed to the wide world untouched *. 

As Gaul abounded with vaſt foreſts, wherein were numbers Their 
of wild beaſts, the Gauls ſpent much of their time in hunting. love of 
| Ceſar, Pliny, and other authors, mention ſeveral wild beaſts hunting 
that uſed to be hunted by the Garls, none of which are now and other 
to be found. The alces, according to Cæſar, had no joints excrcites, 
in his legs, and was forced to ſleep leaning againſt a tree. 

The bonaſius, according to HAriſtotle and Pliny, had a horſe's 
face, and the reſt reſembled a bull, its horns bending ſo far 
back that there was no riding upon it. They alfo relate 
wond: :3 of their birds; one ſort of which caſt ſuch a bright- 
neſs from their feathers, that travellers made uſe of them to 
ſee their way in the darkeſt nights. The real animals were, 
the urus, or wild bull ; which, according to Cz/ar, was lit- 
tle leſs than the elephant ; but, by more exact deſcriptions, 
not much bigger x um the common bull; the elk, which, 
being tamed, could be taught to draw a chariot, or ſledge; 
the wild-goat, and ſeveral other kind of animals +. 

The Gauls are ſaid to have been ſo dexterous at fowling, 
that they killed the birds by a dart thrown by hand, and in 
that diverſion they are likewiſe ſaid to have uſed the ling, 
and the bow and arrow. The profeſted huntſmen held a 
ſeaſt every year to Diana, and, among other offerings, each 
of them preſented her with a purſe, in which was a certain 
ſum for every beaſt they had taken during that year. They 
are id to have been excellent horſemen and charioteers 
above all other nations in Europe. As this {kill could not be 
attained but by long practice, we find they had their hip- 
podromes, horſe and chariot races, tilts and tournaments, 
at all which the bards aſſiſted, celebrating the praiſes of all 
thoſe who had formerly won the prize, and by their poems 
and muſical inſtruments inſpiring the new candidates with 
a noble ardor to ſignalize themſelves ; and happy were they 
looked upon, who could obtain a place in thoſe records of 
fame. All their exerciſes tended to render them lighter, 
ſtronger, hardier, and long-winded ; and we are told, that 
the youth were obliged to keep their belly within the compaſs 
of a girdle of a certain ſize, either by faſting, running, ri- 
ding, ſwimming, or any other laborious diverſion ; tor if 
they exceeded the extent of the girdle, it was not only a 
diſzrace to them, but they were licewiſe fined for it. They 
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were fo very expert at ſwimming, that they could croſs the 
Rhine, Danube, and Rhone without breaking their ranks. 
All their public aſſemblies and exerciſes, all their birth. 
days, weddings, burials, and anniverſary ſolemnities, were 
always accompanied with ſumptuous banquets, in which 
they intermixed with their good chear both vocal and inftry. 
mental muſic. At theſe feaſts, thoſe who were moſt fame 
for valour and wiſdom were reckoned the chief gueſts. |; 
was cuſtomary at theſe entertainments to drink hard, the 
chief gueſt always beginning firſt, and putting the cup, or 
rather pitcher, about to his next neighbour, till it had gone 
round. As they generally fat at their feaſts till next morn. 
ing, and the cup went often round, they ſo heated then. 
ſelves with liquor and wrangling, that the entertainment; 
ſeldom ended without duels. If the feaſt proved a peaceable 
one, beſides the muſic and ſongs, it was accompanied with 
dances, in which the dancers were completely armed, and 
beat the meaſure with their ſwords upon their ſhield, 
Their chief liquor was beer, but ſome time after their con- 
queſt by the Romans, vines were introduced among them, 
and wine ſoon became their favourite liquor. Their mar- 
tial temper inſpired them with ſuch contempt for agricul. 
ture, that they committed the care of it to their wives, old 
men, and ſlaves, and all handicraft trades in general were 
looked upon by them as vaſtly below the care of a warlike 
nation. | 
The Gauls are accuſed by the antients of fierceneſs, lazi— 
neſs, and drunkenneſs. Their ferocity and cruelty need not 
be wondered at, when we conſider, that they were brought 
up with a peculiar contempt of death, and were quite ſtran- 
gers to thoſe ſciences that humanize the mind. The lazineſs 
attributed to them ſeems to have been owing rather to their 
pride, than to any diſlike they had to labour under an ho- 
nourable title ; for it is plain, they ſcrupled not hardſhips 
and fatigues of any kind for military fame. Their drunken- 
neſs may juitly be looked upon as a conſequence of their 
fiercenels and idleneſs; for being ſtrangers to more refined 
amuſements, intoxication might eaſily be eſteemed by them a 
molt rapturous plcaſure. According to Diodorus, they would 
give a flave for a gallon of wine, on which account the 
merchants from Italy and Greece were very ready to furniſh 
them with that beloved commodity. he Engl mer- 
chants at this day are no leſs forward to ſupply the ſavages 
of North america with rum, with which thoſe ignorant bar- 
barians delight to intoxicate themiclves, The vice of 
drunkennets ſeems to have been very predominant amongęſt 
te Gauls and their northern neighbours, ſince Charles ti! 
Great was forced to make ſome ſevere laws againſt it, one ot 
which obliged the judges of the bench and the pleaders to 
continue faſting. 
| | The 
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The Gauls, though they were noted for the vices above- 
mentioned, are nevertheſeſs highly commended by the an- 
tients for their hoſpitality, not only to paſſing ſtrangers, but 
to ſuch as took refuge among them. It was, it ſeems, a 
conſtant cuſtom among them to invite their ſtrangers to all 
their feaſts, and at the end of the entertainments to enquire 
who they were, and wherein they might be ſerved. The 
(:ltiberians, ho were looked upon as ſome of the crueleſt 
zmong the Gauls, obſerved this cuſtom, and came in crowds 
to invite a traveller to their houſes, he being thought a hap- 
yy man, whom the ſtranger choſe for his hoſt, If the cir- 
cumſtances of the hoſt would not permit him to afford the 
franger a very long entertainment, he always took care to 
turn him over to another that could do it. It any Gaul was 
convicted of having refuſed this courteſy to a ſtranger, he 
was not only looked upon with abhorrence by all his ac- 
quaintance, but was fined by the magiſtrate ; and in ſome 
places a corporal puniſhment was added to the fine. Stran- 
gers were conducted by them from one territory to another, 
and thoſe perſons from whom they had received any damage, 
or ill treatment, were puniſhed upon the ſpot *. 

Many antient authors commend their fidelity and juſtice, 
in proof of which it is alledged, that not only the Roman 
emperors choſe them for a part of their life-guards, but that 
before the time of Auguſtus, the Gauls and Spaniards were in 
great credit and truſt with Juba, king of Mauritania; with 
Herad, king of Fudea ; with Cleopatra, and many other 
princes. They have, however, been branded with the re- 
verſe vice by ſeveral Greet and Roman hiſtorians, who have 
recorded many inſtances of their fickleneſs and perfidy. 

Little is known of the marriages of the Gau/s, except, that 
they do not ſeem to have allowed of polygamy, and that they 
had power of life and death over their wives. From the 
teſtimony of Mela it is plain, that they burned their dead 
bodies ; but that they ſometimes buried them without burn- 
ing may be alſo gathered from thoſe entire bodies which 
have been found in many places in Gaul and Germany, but 
eſpecially in the mounds of Saliſbury Plain; for as the Gau!s 
received their religious laws and cuſtoms from the Britifh 
Druids, it may be concluded, that they were the ſame in 
both countries, : 

There is very little mention of the tranſactions of the 
Gauls before the time that they were viſited by the Romans ; 
and after that period their affairs are greatly interwoven 
with thoſe of Rome. The Gauls being a numerous, hardy, 
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and enterprizing people, great multitudes of their youth 
frequently made excurſions into other countries, far and 
near, and ſpread terror wherever they came. Theſe colo. 
nies being frequently moleſted in the countries where they 
ſettled, obtained freſh ſuccours from their native Country 
the Gauls readily pouring out their numerous ſwarms on 
tuch occaſions, to prevent any of their old colonies deing 
driven back to them. We hall refer our readers to the 
Celtic hiſtory for an account of thoſe ſettlements they made 
in ſeveral parts of A4/a. | 

The Gaul The earlieſt excurſion of the Gauls that we have recorded | 
ſettle in is that which they made into Italy, under their famous 
Laly. leader Belloveſus, nephew to the king Ambigatus, who croſs. 
ing the Rhone and the Alps, till then unattempted, defeated 
Before the Hetrurians and their allies near the Teſino, and ſettled 
Chr. 622, themſelves in that part of Italy now called Piedmont and 
Lombardy, about the year of Rome 160. The Cænoman, 
who dwelt between the rivers Seine and Loire, made the ſe- 
cond grand expedition under their general Elitonis, and 
ſettled in the territories of Breſcia, Cremona, Mantua, Car 
niola, and Venice. The third was made by the Læves and 
-Tnanes, the former of whom ſettled in Novara, on one fide 
of the Po, and the latter in the territory of Placentia, on 
the oppoſite fide. In a fourth excurſion, the Boii and Lin- 
gones having paſſed the Pennine 7 55 ſettled on the ſouth ſide 

of the Po, between Ravenna and Bologna. | 
In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years af- 
ter that of Belloveſus, the Serones, ſeated between Paris and 
Aeaux, were invited into /taly by an Etruſcan lord, and 
ſettled themſelves in Umbria. While Brennas their king was 
beſieging Clu/tum, the Roman ambaitadors who had arrived at 
his camp, atterwards took part with the Clufrans, which ſo 
exaſperated the Gulli, that they turned all their forces againſt 
Rome the Romans, and having defeated them, entered Rome, which 
plundered they plundered and burnt. Not long after, however, they 


and burnt were entirely cut off by the brave Camillus, as is related in in 
by them. the Roman hiſtory. | | ha 
The next expcdition of the Gauls into [taly was equally m. 
unfortunate. Thoſe Gaul who had ſettled in the northern H 

arts of Italy, being continually harraſſed by the Romans, ſol- ce 

ficited freſh reinforcements from Gaul! ; but theſe coming in ll 

vaſt numbers to their aſliftance, they became more afraid of ill "| 

their countrymen than of the Romans; fo that they made Wil "" 

no ſcruple to turn their arms againſt them, and having killed ar 

their two leaders, eaſily put the whole army to flight. The ef 

Remans, who bore in remembrance the ſacking of their city, hl 

finding how enterprizirg the Garls were in {taly, and vrhat bi 

. vaſt armies they coula draw from their mother country, th 
vere under no ſmall apprehenſions, and for their ſecurity al 
committed an act of barbarous ſuperſtjtion in burying 4 ai 

Grees and a Garif7 man and woman alive in the ox-market. of 
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They beſides made vaſt preparations, when they heard that 
the Geſate, another brave Gauliſb nation, were invited into 
%. Theſe being of a fiercer nature than the other Gauls, 
corned all kind of defenfive armour, as mean and cowardly, 
and generally choſe to tight naked. The Romans, according 
to Polybius, were ſo alarmed, that they raiſed an army of 
eight hundred thouſand men, horſe and foot. The Gals, 
who were but fifty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
nevertheleſs forced themſelves through the Romans, and en- 
tered their territories ; but being as inferior to them in mili- 
tary diſcipline, as they were in numbers, they were at laſt The Gauls 
totally defeated. Forty thouſand of the Gauls were killed aredefeat- 
on the ſpot, and ten thouſand taken priſoners, among whom ed by the 
was Concolitanus, one of their kings, while the other, na- Romans. 
med 4neroe/tus, only eſcaped to a neighbouring village, and 
there killed himſelf, his example being alſo imitated by many 
oficers who had accompanied him, according to the Gaulijh 
maxim of preferring death to ſlavery. 
The Gauls being tenacious of their ſettlements in 1taly, 
and the Romans being no le's bent upon extending the 
limits of their dominion, and ſeeing no rivals on their fide 
the Alps, the two nations thereupon conceived an inveterate 
on animoſity againſt each other. Hannibal eaſily prevailed with 
Lin- che Gauls to join him againſt the Romans, and owed part of 
ſide his ſucceſſes to their valour. They likewiſe gave great aſ- 
ſiſtance to the other Carthaginian generals in Italy. As they 

; af- bad ſerved as auxiliaries to the Carthaginians in Sicihh, during 


and the firſt Punic war, and always readily joined the enemies 
and of Rome, the Romans began at length to be afraid, leſt 
vas they ſhould acquire a knowledge in military diſcipline, 
Lat which would render them ſtill more formidable, and there- 


ſo BW fore reſolved with the firſt opportunity to carry their arms 


Inſt Into Gaul, | | | 
ich Italy was not the only place whither the Gauls carried their TheGaz/s 


icy ums; for in the year after Pyrrbus, king of Epire, paſſed make an 
into Italy, the Gauls ſent out three vaſt colonies to ſeck new excurſion 
habitations in the eaſtern countries. Brennus, the com- into Ih- 


Ily WH mander of one of the armies, marched into Pannonia, or ricum. 
TN Hungary ; Cerethrius, who commanded the ſecond army, pro- 
ol- cceeded to Thrace ; and Belgius marched with the third into Before 


in WW {hricum, and the weſtern parts of Macedonia. Belgius and Chr. 279. 
of his party being almoſt all cut off, Brennus, hearing of the 

de riches of the country they had invaded, haſtened with his 

ed army thither, being probably joined by the broken troops 


he of the other leader. His army conſiſted of one hundred and 

75 hfty thouſand foot, and one thouſand five hundred horle ; 

at ut a mutiny happening in it, Leanorius and Lutarius, two of 

Y, the chief leaders, carried off twenty thouſand men to Thrace, 

ty and joining themſelves to Cerethrius, ſeized on Byzantium 2 
a and the weſtern coaſts of Propontis, and made the adjacent i 
t, parts tributary to them. Brenuus having ſoon after received 1 


re 
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They in- freſh ſupplies from Gaul, and enliſted ſome 7llyrians, invade{ 
vade Ma- Macedonia with an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
cedonia foot, and ſixty thouſand horſe, and defeating S9thene,, r. 
and Greece vaged the whole country. He then advanced towards the 
Streights of Thermopylz, with an intent to invade Grey 
but being ſtopped by the forces that guarded that paſs, he, 
by the ailiftance of guides, marched over the mountains in 
its neighbourhood, and having entered Greece, proceeded di- 
rectly with the bulk of his army towards Delphi, with a de. 
ſign, as is ſuppoſed, to plunder that rich city and temple, 
When his troops approached that place, the Greeks tell us, 
they were ſuddenly harraſſed with a dreadful ſtorm of thun- 
der, lightning, and hail, which deſtroyed a great number of 
them; many others alſo being cruſhed to pieces by the 
rocks that fell from the mountain, which was ſhaken by an 
They are earthquake; ſo that they, in their terror and diſorder, at- 
deteated tacked and ſlaughtered each other all night. Next morning, 


near Del- when half of their army was deſtroyed, they were attacked 


hi. on all ſides by the Grec4s, who defeated them with terrible 
| flaughter, though the other half of the army had come up 
and joined them, Brennus being deſperately wounded, af- 
ſembled all his chiefs, and having adviſed them to lay the 
wounded and diſabled, to render their retreat the more expe- 
ditious, he put an end to his own life. Acichorius, the next 
in command, led the remainder of this ſhattered army back 
as well as he could; but they had fo many hardſhips, and 
fo much oppoſition to encounter, that they were wholly 
cut off. Such was the fate of thoſe ſacrilegious invaders, 
according to the Greet and Roman authors *. | 
A body of VV hilit this expedition was carrying on in Greece, the body 
the Cul; Of Gauls under Leonorias and Lutarins, parting from the 
invade the Cthers, who were ſettled in the Propontis, marched towards the 
or 1 and made themſelves maſters of Ly/imachia and 
the Helle/* the Thracian Cherfoneje. Here a great miſunderſtanding hay- 
pont. pening between the two chiefs, they parted their forces, the 
| former returning to Byzautium, and the latter er, 
where he was. Some time after, however, they rejoine 
their forces, and paſſed into a, being invited thither by 
Nicomedes, whom they aſſiſted againſt his brother, and fixed 
him in all his father's dominions, in acknowledgment of 
which he aſſigned them a part of Leſſer Aſia, which was 
Many from thence called Gallo-Græcia and Galatia, Hither came 
Gauls ſet. + great number of thoſe other Gauls who had ſettled in 
tle in A//a Thrace, and who were driven from thence by Autigonus 61: 
natus, king of Maredon. Theſe Afratic Gauls, who were tie 
only remains of the thre? great armies that continued in 4 
body, increaſing in number, endeavoured, according t0 
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tom, to enlarge their territories, and ſent their colonies and 
auxiliary armies abroad, Fu/?:n tells us that all Ma ſwarmed 
with them, and that there was hardly an eaſtern prince at 
war that did not hire them as mercenaries. | 

Though they, for fome time, alarmed and annoved their 
neighbours, they were at length ſuppreſſed by the proconſul 
of Ja, Corn. Manlius Vulſo, who gave them ſeveral defeats, 
and obliged them to live quietly, and keep within their own 
limits: but they are affirmed by ſome to have been ſubdued 
| about 52 years before by Attalus, king of Pergamus; ar d, if ſo, 

b, they muſt have found out ſome. means of recoveriag their 
un. liberty to have been ſo powerful in the time of Manlius. The 
r of Clatianc, above one hundred and thirty years after the time 

the of Manlius, were governed by their own tetrarchs ; one of 
* whom, named Dejotarus, was, for his ſervices done to Pom- 
* jey the Great, created king by him. . | 
ns, The Romans, as we have mentioned above, had formed a The Ro- 
det colution of invading Gaul, and made many fruitleſs attempts mans ſub- 
ne E br that purpoſe. At length the conſul, Q, Martius Rex pe- due part 
„ netrated between the Alps and the Pyrenees, though he was of Gaul. 
: - ſtoutly oppoſed by the Garzls, eſpecially the Steni, who, find- 

in ing themſelves overpowered by him, ſet fire to their habita- 
mh tions, killed their wives and children, and threw them and 
zent themſelves into the flames. Marcius, for the ſecurity of his 
* conqueſt, planted a colony in the country of the Yolce Tecto- 
ir ſagi, where he built a city which he called Narvo, now Nar- 

0 une. His ſucceſſor Scaurus not only conquered ſome other 
"1 WW nations of the Gauls, as the Gentiſci and Carni, who inhabited 

0 part of Noricum, but made ſome excellent roads thither from 
er to facilitate the ſending of troops into their country. 
hd The Cimbri and Teutones being alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes of The Ro- 
1 the Romans, took up arms againſt them, and gave them ſe- mans 
" reral conſiderable overthrows. The Tigurini, who inhabited ſlaugh- 
ps that part of Switzerland called Zurich, joining the Teutones, tered by 
Wi furpriſed the Romans, and made them and their general paſs the Gault 
3 under the yoke. The Cembr: having retaken ſome parts of 

Card, and particularly the famed city of Theoulouſe, from the 
Romans, Cæpio marched his army thither ; and, though he 
- of vas peaccabſy admitted into the city, he gave it up to be 

plundered by his troops, and carried off the immenſe ſacred 
WY beanres that had been depoſited there by the Gals, This 
e real, according to the moſt moderate accounts of it, 
C adunted to one hund red thouſand pounds weight of gold, 
che and the ſame of ſilver. ; a 

: The Cauls were ſo exaſperated at the avarice and ſacrilege Marius 
£ of C, that they joined the Cimbri, and, taking advantage defends 
of the jquabble between the general and his collegue, Man- Italy 
. lus fell furiouſly upon the Komars, and, in one day, flew againſt 
| eighty thouſand of them, beſides forty thouſand ſuttlers and the Caz/s 
j0d, ſervants. The Gauls, who had devoted all the ſpoil to Aars, and Cim- 

threw the filver and gold into the Rhone, drowned all the 37. 
mz Vor. IV, - X | horſes, 
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horſes, and murdered all the priſoners they had taken. Af. 
terwards they deliberated whether they ſhould march immeg;. 
ately into Italy, or reduce thoſe provinces which the Romy; 
held in Gaul. | | | 


The Romans dreading an irruption of the Gauls and Cimbr;, 


ſent Marius, who had returned from the conqueſt of Myy;. 
dia, to defend the frontiers of Italy, appointing & to lerye 
under him. While $y//a gained icveralt advantages over the 
Tecteſgi, and took Copilins, one of their Kings, priſoner, 
f/farins remained on the defentive till his army ſhould be xe. 
inforced, The Maiſi, in the mean time, having joined the 


.* 
7 


Cinilri, with a deſign to enter /taly with them, Ha, who 


was ſent to oppoſe them, found means to gain the former 


The Ga 
engaged 
in a war 
with Tult- 


1 us Ca/ar., 


over to the Roman intereſt. The Cimbri, nevertheleſs, 
obliged Sj/la to retreat to Aqua Sextia, new Ax, in Provence, 
In his retreat, the brave Ambrones, who inhabited the Canton 
of Beru, attacked him with the greateſt intrepidity; but their: 
valour being baffled by the diſcipline of the Romans, a great 
ſlaughter was made of them. Their wives alſo fought with 


great reſolution, but, being overpowered by the Romans, they 


offered to ſurrender on condition that their honour ſhould be 
preſerved ; that they ſhould not be ſold into flavery ; and, 
that they ſhould be employed in the ſervice of the veſtals. 
Theſe conditions being denied, they would have contented 
themſelves with the firſt: but that being inhumanly refuſed 
them, they murdered all their children and themſelves. The 
Gazls, after this defeat, ſeem to have been quiet for ſome 
time, their friendſhip being even courted by the Romans, 
who were then rent into two powerful factions. Hylla, by 
his addreſs, drew the Garls to his ſide ; whence it is likely 
that he ſuffered them to live in peace during the whole time 
of his dictatorſhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them du- 


ring that time, nor for ſome fpace after his death, 


Not long after, an army of the Gavlifh ſlaves, headed by 
Spartacus, raiſed a war in the heart of taly ; but, after ſeve— 
ral ſucceſſes, they were defeated by Gratis, who ſlew torty 
thouſand of them, the reſt eſcaping to Liiſitania. 

The Cauls beyond the Alps, whatever feuds they might 

ave among themſelves, ſeem to have lived in quiet and good 
friendſhip with Rome from the time of Marius till they were 
invaded by Cæſar, who ardently embraced the firſt opportu- 
nity of renewing hoſtilities in that country. The Hetvetr, 
or Swiſs, by the perſuaſion of Orgetorix, one of their chicts, 
being determined to go in ſearch of a better country than their 


own, burnt all their towns and villages, and a embled in 


arms, with the deſign of penetrating farther into Gaul. Ju- 
lius Cæſar was no ſooner informed of their intention, than 
he haſtened from Rome, and arriving in eight days at Geneva, 
he cauſed the bridge of that city to be broke down; and, in 
a few days more, finiſhed a wall, which reached from thence 


to Mount Jura, now St. Clande, being no leſs than ſeven- } 
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\f- ten miles in length, fixteen feet high, and fortified with a 
di. (Itch, towers, and caſtles, at proper diſtances. 
ans The Helvetii demanding to pals in a friendly manner thro” 

the country of the Allobroges, or Savoyards, Cæſar amuſed 
ri, hem for ſome time, till all his reinforcements were arrived, 
ni. nnd then peremptorily ret ed thema paſſage: whereupon a 
re Ceadful battle enſued, in hich the, loft one hundred and who de 
the thirty thouſand men, befides a number of priſoners; among feats the 
er, hom was the wife and daughter of Crgelariæ, the leader of Velvet 
re- this unfortunate expedition. The reit, upon ſubmitting, were with great 


he permitted to go and ſettle among the Adu, from whom they {laughter, 
ho vere originally ſprung. Cæſur's incredible diſpatch, and de- 
zer Neve victory, gained him ſuch reputation, and ſtruck the 
's, WH Gu with ſuch a dread, that they ſtrove which ſhould pay 


cc. him the firſt homage and congratulations. 

on That general, finding the Gaul; divided into a vaſt variety Cæſar in- 
cir Wo governments, ſome of which were powerful, and held tereſts 

Ca other ſmaller ſtates in a dependance next to flavery, artfully himſelf in 


ininuated himſelf into their factions, and ſoon became the the pri- 


cx protector of the oppreſſed, a terror to the oppreſſor, and the vate diſ- 
be WY unpire of all their contentions. putes of 
id, The country of the Sequani, now Franche Comte, having a the Gauls, 
Is. New years before been taken from the #du;, who were 

ed alles of the Roman, by Aricuiſtus, king of the Germans, in 

ed conjunction with the Averni, one of the moſt powerful itates 


of the Garls, the Adui now made their complaints to Czar, 
being, as is ſuppoſed, privately inſtigated by him to atk his 
:ftftince, that he might have ſome pretence for continuing 


by WH the war. He accordingly demanded of Arigv!/tus, a reſtitu— 
ly WT tion of the territory of ihe Scguani, and of the hoſtages ſent 


to him by the Zdui. The German prince returning him A 
haughty anſwer, Ce/ar marched againit him; and receiving The Gers 
Intelligence that the Germans had been prohibited by ſome h un- 


by (cc their propheteſſes from fighting before the full of the moon, der Ario- 
e- e forced them to a battle before that time, and gained a com- H de- 
t7 Wh jleat victory; after which he put his army into winter-quar- feated. 


ters, and returned to Tach. | | 
His rapid ſucceſſes in Gaul ſo greatly alarmed the Belge, The Bei- 


od that they entered into a general confederacy Againſt the Ro- ge icrm a 
rc Wins. Cæſar being informed of their defigns, by his lieute- powerful 
U- lant Jabienus, ſet out from Reine, and in fiftcen days arrived coniede- 


on their confines, when the Rhem! immediately ſubmitted to racy a- 
lim. The reſt, however, took the field againſt him, to the gainſt Cæ- 
number of one hundred and fifty thouſand men; but, in Jar. | 
pling the Axona, now the Aiſne, they were defeated with 


eat laughter. This victory ftruck ſuch terror into thoſe 
an WG who had cſcaped, that they diſperſed themſelves ; im- 
0 Whicdiately after which rhe Suc/ſones, Bellavaci, Ambiones, and 


me others, ſubmitted to him. The Nervii, Atrebates, and 
/ormandai, however, fill held out, and, having ſecured 
1 the 
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their wives and children, made a ſtout reſiſtance, till the Nr 
greateſt part of them were ſlain. The reſt, upon their {y. att 
mifſion, were allowed to live in their own cities and towns. fv 
The Aduatici, who were the remains of thoſe Cimbri whom gar 
Marius had formerly defeated, pretended to ſubmit to Czſq elc: 
but afterwards endeavoured to cut off the Romans by ſir. inf. 
prize; on which account they were ſold for ſlaves to the un 
number of fifty thouſand. Young Craſſus, the ſon of the tri. Wl /* 
umvir, conquering ſeven nations of the Belge, that country ſeg 
at length ſubmitted, and alſo ſome nations beyond the Min- pea 
The Janet, who inhabited the coaſt of Britany, were alo and 
obliged to ſend hoſtages; but, during the winter, made great nen 
| preparations by ſea and land to recover their liberty. Ceſar ene 
The No- returning from Iiyricum, equipped a fleet on the Loire; and (0 
mans ex- having given the command of it to Brutus, ordered him o ve. 
tend their ſai] againſt the Veneti; who, being attacked both by ſea and bur 
conqueſts land, were at length reduced, and many of them fold for [ 
is Gaul. ſlaves. | a f gen 
The Unelli, with Veridariæ, their chief, together with the WM #!! 
Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about the ſame time, ſubdued by five 
Sabinus ; and the Aquitani by Craſſus; with the loſs of thirty for: 
thouſand men- : was 
Ca ſar afterwards marched againſt the Morini and the M. u 
napii, who inhabited part of the preſent Low Countries. and 
Finding them entrenched in inacceſſible fortreſſes, he con- 
tented himſelf with burning and ravaging their country, au li 
returned to Italy. | wit 
A few months after, he repaſſed the Alps, and defeated four Wil *'<? 
hundred thouſand Germans, who had made an irruption into Wl 101 
; Gazul. Ceſar chaſtiſed the Germans by invading their country; T 
The and afterwards failed over into Britain. The Gauls, in the Var 
Gduls re- mean time, ſuffering greatly by famine, almoſt univerſally i dus 
volt, and reyolted from the Romans. Ambiorix, one of the chiefs of þ 
form a the Elurones, or people of Liege, having betrayed a Rm b 
new con- legion into an ambuſh, cut it entirely off. "The Aduatic ha s 
federacy. attempted to ſurprize a legion left in their country under the 
command of ©. Cicero. ee with another legion, va © 
alſo attacked by the Rhemi and Senones; but, in a ſucceſsful 0 
ſally, put them to flight and killed their general. Though h 
Cane quelled all theſe revolts, yet his troops were thereby 10 the 
reduced, that he was obliged to aſk ſome reinforcements from trac 
Pompey, who ſent him two legions. | * 
As Ceſar was greatly involved in debt, he made no ſcrupł 1 
of ſeizing the ſacred treaſures of the Gauls ; which fo irritate! fam 
them, that, in his abſence, they again revolted. Thou don 
the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, and Treviri, were ſoon *, e 
duced, yet the revolt became almoſt general, the of « 
part of the Cauls having united under the brave . 


Gz/ar repaſicd the Alps in the midſt of the winter at - 
and, aflembling his troops in Nerbonne, he fo . 


attempted the relief of that place. The Romans next took federates 
fvaricum, now Bourges; and made ſuch a ſlaughter of the defeated 


elcaped. Whilſt they were befieging Cergovia, Cæſar, being ſlaughter. 
informed that the Niticbriges, or people of Agennois, were in 

arms ; and that the Ædui were ſending ten thouſand men to 
Percingetorix, left one of his lieutenants to carry on the 
ſege, and marched againſt the Aduci, who ſubmitted in ap- 
pearance and were pardoned, but ſoon after roſe up in arms 

and murdered all the Italian troops in their capital. On this 
news, Cæſar raiſed the ſiege of Gergovia, and attacked the 
enemy's camp with ſome ſucceſs; but propoſing afterwards 

to march to Noyons, where his baggage and military cheſt 
were left, he heard that the Adui had carried them off and 
burnt the place. | | 

Though Labienus, about the ſame time, defeated a Gauliſb The re- 

eneral named Camolugena, the revolt, nevertheleſs, ſpread volt ſtill 
all over Celtic Gaul. Vercingetorix, before his ſupplies ar- becomes 
rived from thence, hazarding a battie, was defeated, and more ge- 
forced to retire to Alæſia, now Aliſe, in Burgundy, where he neral. 
was immediately beſieged by Cz/ar, who drew a double wall 
round the city. The Gauls, to the number of one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand men, made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts on 
Czſar's trenches ; ſo that Vercingetorix, having no hopes of The Goals 
relief, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Cz/ar uſed all his priſoners again 
with great ſeverity, except the Ædui and Arverni, who being obliged to 
treated kindly by him, he, by that means, gained their na- ſubmit. 
tions, which were the two moſt powerful of Celtic Gaul. 

The Ædui receiving him into their capital, he there ſpent 
part of the winter, after he had put his army into winter- 
quarters. 

Before the winter was over, the Gaz/s again revolted, and Another 
appeared in arms in ſeveral provinces at once; but were inſurree- 
again ſoon reduced by the bravery and activity of the No- tion of 
nans, Uxellodunum being the laſt place that ſubmitted, Car the Gaulse 
cauſed the right hands of all that were fit to bear arms in the 
lice to be cut off, to deter the reſt from revolting afreſh, 

hus, at length, the conqueſt of Gaul was finiſhed, from 
the Pyrenees and Alps to the Rhine and the ocean, all which 
tract was now reduced to a Roman province under the govern- 
ment of a prætor. 5 

Thus ended, in a great meaſure, the liberty of that once Gal en- 
famed and warlike nation, and with it their ſingular valour. tirely re- 
ome cities, or commonwealths, however, Pliny tells us, duces. 
were permitted to remain free ; and others retained the title 
of confederates to Rome. The miſerable condition of the 
ft, who were reduced into the form of a province, may be 
gueſſed at by what Chritognatus, the Arverman, as quoted by 
Ceſar „ ſays of it. If you would know,” ſays he, after 

what manner diſtant nations are uſed by the Romans, you 

X 4 5 need 
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VMviodunum, now Noyons, and defeated Vercingetorix, who The con- 


rarriſon, that, of forty thouſand, ſcarce eight hundred withgreat 
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need but lock at our neighbouring Gaul, now reduced in. 
to a province; which, having its laws and cuſtome 


is oppre{ied with perpetual ſlavery.” | 

The Gu, In the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of the taxcs, the 

revolt un- extortions of uſurers, and infolence of the ſoldiers, wetc he. 

der Nero. come fo intolerable, that it drove the Gauliſb cities int g 
freſh rebellion. Suetonius allo relates, in the life of Ny; 
that the world having, for near thirteen years, groaned us 
der his tyranny, at length ſhook it oſf, the Gauli ſetting the 
firſt example to all the reſt. We do not read of any conf. 
derable revolt of the Gauls during the life of Cæſar, nor even 


under his ſucceſſor Auguſtus, who, in the beginning of his! 


reign, mace them undergo a cenfus; to which, though 
doubtleſs very galling to them, they ſeem to have ſubmitted 
very patiently. Some years after, however, when Dru 
was ſent thither to ſtop the incurſions of the Germans, and 
had begun a ſecond, and perhaps a more ſtrict, cenſus, they 
then ſeemed univerſally inclined to take up arms and regain 
their liberties. Druſus, however, by ſoothing them in a po- 
ö litic manner, prevailed with them not only to drop their in- 
tended revolt, but to build an altar to Huguſtus, and to pay 

him divine honours during his life. 
F:ndex Under the reign of Caligula, the violent extortions and 
aſtembles horrid butcheries which the Gauls underwent, were ſufficient 
| 2N army. to have ſpirited up a leſs warlike nation. Though their de- 
3 ſign was not ripened during that ſhort reign, nor during the 
"þ government of Claudius, yet under Nero, who treated them 
| more cruelly than ever, the brave and noble Julius Vindir, 
| at that time governor of Celtic Gaul, declared his reſolution 
| | to free his country from ſlavery, and the empire from that 
3 bloody tyrant. His deſign was no ſooner known than the 
| Gar!s flocked to him from all parts, ſo that, though he had 
| no &mans under his command, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the 
| head of 100,000 armed men. MNero exprefied great joy 
1 45 5 at the news of this revolt, thinking it would afford him an 
occalion for freſh extortions and cruelties; but, when met: 
| jengers came to him in great numbers, and acquainted him 
; with the progreſs that V inden had made in Gaul, and that 
| Galla, at his inſtigation, had revolted in Spain, he left N. 
ples in a fright and repaired to Rome. Though he Tſtill ng 
iected to take any meaſures for ſtopping the progreſs of the 
revolt, yet it was ſoon quelled by Rufus Virginie, who de- 
rated the Garls and killed twenty-two thouſand of them en 
the ſpot. / iudex, after the defeat, laying violent hands cn 
himſelf, the reſt diſperſed for want of a leader. Gola bi 
much better ſucceſs, and was ſoon after raiſed to the emp- 
but the Garls, though heavily oppreſſed by him, and grie\- 
ouily loaded with taxes, yet were ſo narrowly watched, tit 
they durſt not undertake any thing againſt him. 


He is de- 
feated by 


Firginius, 


1 
1:4 


changed, and being brought under the power of the , 
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In the ſtruggle between Otho and Fitellius, the ſuccefiiirs of 
Calba, the Gaul, though they heartily hated both the com- 
petitors, were forced to declare for the latter by Fabins Va- 
/ns, who committed the greateſt plunders and extortions in 
his march through their country towards /taly. "The Gauls 
were obliged to atone for their revolt under Finder, by brib- 
ing Valens with large preſents to fave their towns from being 
either plundered or burnt. Notwithſtanding all their op- 
preſſions, they recovered themſelves ſo far as to make ſcveral 
bold puſhes for their liberty, eſpecially in the reign of Ha- 
en, who thought fit to clap up a peace with them. 3 
The emperor Adrian, in his progreſs through the empire, 4 &pafran 
viſited this province; and, as it had been greatly opprefied concludes 
and impoveriſhed during the former reigns, he left, where- A Pace 
wer he paſſed through it, ſome tokens of his pity and muni- With them 
fcence to the inhabitants, and built ſome ſtately edifices there, 
eſpecially a ſumptuous palace in honour of Platina, Trajan's 
widow. At the ſame time, to keep them from any thoughts 
of a revolt, he repaired all the Roman towns and fortreties 
in their country. | | 
Gaul ſeems to have been conſidered as a very conſiderable The 
branch of the Roman empire; for, in the famous conteſt be- Chriſtians 
tween Severus and his competitors, the Garzls, having firſt perſecuted 
ſaluted him emperor, their example was followed by almoſt in Gaul. 
all the provinces in Europe. He proved, however, very un- 
grateful to them, at leaſt to the Chriſtians in this country, 
having raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt them, inſtigated 
thereto by his favourite Plautianus, who took occaiton of a 
foldier's refuſing to wear a crown as a donative to ſeize on 
the eſtates of all the Chriſtians of rank and quality, and to 
put a great number of them to death. N 
Gaul again became the ſcene of war in the conteſt for the Frelh di- 
empire between Gallienus and Poſibumius; the latter of whom ſturbances 
having delivered this province from the dominion of the Ger- in Caul. 
mans, under which it had groancd for ſome time, was there- 
upon acknowledged emperor both in Gaul, in Span, and in 
Britain. Poſthumius being murdered by his ſoldiers for debar- 
ing them from the plunder of Mentz, Lollianus pot himſelf 
proclaimed emperor of that part of Gaul which borders upon 
the Rhine, while the reſt was governed by /7f5rinus, whom 
Prſthumius had taken for his collegue. Both Lellianus and Vic- 
trinus were ſoon after murdered ; and the infant fon of the 
latter being named his ſucceſſor, the Gauls murdered him 
likewiſe, and ſet up, in his room, one MAH. Aurelius Marius, 
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formerly an armourer, but a man of extraordinary courag 

and ſtrength. He being run through by a ſoldier, who was 
formerly his journey-man, and with a ſword, as himſelf told 
him, of his own making, Peſgvius Tetricus, a man of ſcna- 
torial and conſular dignity, " proclaimed in Gaul, and icon 
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after acknowledged in Spain and Britain. The emperor A. 
relian, however, after reſtoring peace in all other parts of 
the empire, entered Gaul, and defeated Tetricus at the bat. 


tle of Chalons, reduced this province to its former obe. 


dience. 
A new In the time of Conflantine, who is ſuppoſed to have firſt di. 
diviſon of vided the empire into four parts, each of which contained x 
Saul un- number of provinces or dioceſes, and was governed by 2 
der Cen- diſtinct præfectus prætorio, Gaul was made a dioceſe, and had 
ſiantine. its provinces aſfigned to it. This præfectorſhip then con- 
tained Gaul, Britain, and Spain; and Gaul itſelf then in- 
cluded ſeventeen provinces, fix of which were tiled conſular, 
and the reſt were under certain preſidents who reſided in the 


capitals of each: 1, Narbonne, in Languedoc, was the capital | 


of Narbonnenſis Prima 2, Aix, in Provence, of Narbonnenſi 
Secunda 3, Vienne, in Dauphine, of the Viennenfis : 4, M. 
reffriers, in Savey, of the Ales Graiæ and Pennine : 5, Ihr 


aurum, now Emnbrun, in Dauphine, of the Aites Maritime: 


©, Lugdunum, or Lyons, of the Lugdunenſis Prima : 7, Roan, 


in Normazudy, of the Lugdunenſis Secunda : 8, Cæſarodlunun, 


now Tours, in Touraine, of Lugdunenſis Teriia o, Sens, in 
Champaigne, of Lugdunenſis Drarta : 10, Bezancon, in Manche 
Comte, of Sequania : 11, Bouiges, in Berry, of Aquitania Hi. 
ma : 12, Bourdeauz, in Guienne, of Agquitania Secunda : 1%, 
Auſcorum, now Aux, in Gaſcony, of Novem Populonia : 14, C 
lon ia, now Cologn, of Gerianica Secunda + 1 5, Moguntio, nv 
Aentz, of Germanica Prima: 16, Civitas Treviro: » „ LOW 
Triers, of Belgica Prima 17, Civitas Daurecortorum, ny 
Rheims, of Belgica Secunda. 

Beſides the governors of theſe provinces, Con/lant:.uc ap- 
pointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and duces, ot 
dukes, in the frontier towns; to adminiſter juſtice according 
to the Ronen laves. 

This was the ſtate and government of Gaul when the 
Coths got footing in the ſouthern part, which was granted 
them by the emperor FHlanorius upon their quitting Italy. For 
ſome fervices they did afterwards to the empire they obtained 
a freih ſettlement in Aguitania, As the Gaulih borders to- 
wards the Re were afterwards threatned with an invaſion 
irom the Franks, Stilicho called in the Burngundi, another Ger- 
da nation, to oppoie them; and theſe ſ-ized on all the 
fouth-calt part of Gaul, which from them was called Upper 
and Lower Burgundy. This did not, however, hinder the 
Franks, a ſierce and warlike nation of Germany, from enter- 


ing Gaul. and ſettling themſelves in that part of it which lies 


Great between the Rhine and the Maes. Theie afterwards aſſiſted 
part of ſome of the mrritime Gauliſb provinces, eſpecially thoſe of 
(Gaul pol- Byitanp, Normandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to ſhake off the 
jetted by Roman yoke ; by which means they poſſeſſed themſelves alſo 
tne Franks of the Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two ay 


A. C. 412. obliging the KRumans to conſent to their encroachments. 2 
after 
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after they choſe Pharamond for their king, who was the foun- 
der of the French monarchy *. 


— 


* Cæſar. Comment. ut ſupra. Plin. Hiſt, I. 4. Eutrop. 1.6. 
zmmian. Marcel. 1. 15. Anton. itin. Sueton. in vit. Aug. 
Tiber. & Ner. Tacit. I. 1. Strab, Il. 4. Plut in Galb. & 


Cæſar. 
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CG 28 A 3. 
The Hiſtory of the Germans. 


OT HIN is more uncertain than the origin of ma- 
my nations that inhabited the vaſt regions beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube. Antient authors commonly ſpeak of 
tem in general under the names of Celtes, Scythians, and 


(:!:o/rythians. As to the Germans, in particular, we may The Ger- 
venture to affirm, after a great many modern, and ſome of ans moſt 


813 


the antient, writers, that they were originally one and the probably 
ſame nation with the Celtes and Gauls, and were both de- of Celtic 
ſcended from the antient Gomerians, only that the Germans extract. 


towards the north and eaſt were very much intermixed with 
the old Scythians and Sarmatians. In all other parts of Ger- 
nay, we find ſuch an exact conformity in the religion, Jaws, 
cuſtoms, and language of the inhabitants, with thoſe of the 
Gauls, as leaves ſcarce any room to doubt but that they were 
both deſcended from the ſame antient ſtock “. 


The Germans are thought to have been ſo called from the:Whence 


Celtic words Ghar Man, 2 warlike man, to which their after called 


name of Allman alludes, and ſignifies a complete man. The Germans. 


appellation German, however, appears plainly not to have 
been their original name; but ſeems to have had its rife in 
latter times on the other ſide of the Rhine, when the Con- 
drufi, Eburones, Cæraſi, and Pæmani croſſed that river, after 
the example of ſome others of their countrymen, and went 
to ſettle in Gaul. If they really called themſelves by it, as 
Tacitus ſays they did, it is ſurpriſing that it has not been pre- 
ſerved by them, and handed to us in their own language. 


i 


141 
o 


* Cæſar. Comment. Tacit. Germ. Plin. Hift. Sttabo. Juſtin. 
Cluyer, Bochart. Phaleg. Pezron. Ant. Celt. Pellontier, Rel des 
vanles, Joſeph. Hieron, Euſtat, 
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The C:im- From what has been obſerved of their original deſcent gn 
Ert pro- the antient Gemerians, and from ſeveral] monuments they bert 
bably the left in ſeveral parts of Germany, it is not improbable thi 
moſt anti- they called themſelves Cimri, or Cymbri. Alſo a nation of 
ent inha- this name are allowed to have been one of the moſt antiem 
bitants of people of Germany. On the north fide of the Elle they gays 
Germany. their name to the C:mbrica Cher ſoncſus, now the kingdom gt 
Denmark; and they are thought to have extended from thence 
to the Palus Melis, where they were known by the name 
of Cimmerians. The name of Teutones, from which their 
reſent name of Teutchen, or Dutch, is thought to be derived, 
is another by which they were antiently known, and is of 2 
much older date than that of Germans. The Teutones, accord. 
ing to Mela, antiently inhabited the coaſts and iflands of the 
Baltic Sea ; but growing too numerous for their narrow ter. 
ritories, part of them went with their wives and families to 
ſeek new ſettlements in other countries. They often, in 
conjunction with the C:mbri, Cinibrones, and others, made 
incurſions into Gaul, Italy, and Spain; and a body of them, 
who were left to guard the heavy baggage along the N, 
being haraſſed on all ſides, fought their way quite to Belri; 
Gaul, where they ſettled, and became, in time, known by 

the name of Atuatic. | | 
The li- The moſt anticnt limits of Germany were, the river Rhin, 
mits of on the weſt; on the north, the Northern Ocean, and after- 
Germany. wards the Baltic Sca; on the eaſt, the Viſtula, and a line 
drawn from its ſource to the Sarmatian mountains; and, on 
the ſouth, the Danube. Many German nations, however, in- 
habited on the ſouthern banks of the Rhine as far as the river 
Its various Scheld, The Cimbri, already mentioned, and the Saxons, in- 
inbabit- habited on the northern ſide of the Ehe. On the ſouth {ice 
nts. of that river lay the Chau, through whoſe territories run the 
iiſurgis, now the Heer. They were ſuppoſed to have been 
a branch of the Saaans, and were bounded, on the ſouth, by 
the Cherujci and Chamauvi. The Friſcii, Upper and {nu 
were divided from the Chauct by the river Amaſia, now tix 
Ems; and from each other by an arm of the Rhine. The 
Brufteri were parted from the Fri/ii by the Iſela, now the fe 
and the Mat ſi were ſituated about the river Luppia, or Liffe. 
On the other ſide of that river were the U/prtes ; but, as thel: 
were famed for often changing their habitations, they are all 
found in other territories. The Tendteri were ſettled on tit 
Rhine, in the country of the Menaii. Next to theſe were 
the Fuhones, or inhabitants of Juliers. The Cotti inhabites 
part of Heſ and Thuringia, from the Hartzian mountains t9 
the Rhine and IYefſer. Their neareſt neighbours were ia 
Sedujit, who bordered on Suabia; the Wariſci, or anti 
ent inhabitants of Northgow; and the Marcomansi, whoic 
country antiently reached from the! Rhine to the head of tit 
Danube and to the Nectar. Betwixt the Rhine and the AA.. 
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, or Masſe, were the Uli, whoſe neighbours were the 
Tunzri, who are ſuppoſed to be the fame whom Cæſar calls 


from | 
have 


* 


chat I giarones and Condruſi. Higher up from them, and on the 
n of other fide of the At;/elle, were the Treviri; next to whom 
tient were the Triboci, Newnetzs, and Yangioncs, The Mediama- 
gave ici were ſituated along the MAHaſelle, about the city of Metz, 
n of in Lorrain and above them, on the Rhine, were ſeated the 
wn Raurici, or Rauraci, who inhabited that part of Switzerland 
un about Bail. Between the heads of the Rhine and the Danube 
their were ſeated the antient kingdoms of VAndelicia; and between 
ved, the banks of the Danube and the Drave, lay Noricum, which 
of 1 contained a great part of the provinces of Auftria, Stiria, 
ord- Cariathia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and ſome other ſtates of leſs note. 
the On the other fide of the Danube, weſt from the Marcomanni, 
ter- ly the Hermunduri, whoſe country ran northwards along 
9 the Hercynian mountains quite up to the river Sala. Beyond 
* the Hercynian mountains, lay the kingdom of Boiahemum, now 
Jade Bohemia. Next to Lobemia were ſituated the Quadi, whoſe 
8 territories extended from the Danube to Moradia. Theſe, 
ed with the Marcomanni, and other German nations, were com- 
g 1 prehended under the general name of Suevi; part of whom, 

bj in after-times, forced their way into Spain, and ſettled a 


kingdom there. The Ba/tarne were parted from the Quadi, 
on the weſt, by the Grana and by the ridge of the Carpatian 
mountains called from them Ba/tarnice Alpes. They anti- 


German extract by Pliny. Between the Danube and the L 
tula, along the Hercynian foreſt, are placed the Martingi, Bu- 
rii, Borades, Ligii, or Legiones, and ſome other nations. The 
country of the Rhætii, now the Griſons, antiently ſpread it- 
elf from the Alps towards Swabia, Bavaria, and Aufiria. 
The duedi were a numerous nation, antiently ſeated on the 
other ſide the Hereynian foreſt, from the Viſtulu to the Elbe; 
but, in time, a great part of them either penctrated through 
that foreſt, or went round it, and came and ſettled in the 
more ſouthern parts of Europe. The Longbobardi were anti- 
ently ſeated betwixt the Elle and the Odre in the Middle 
March of B randenburgh. The Burgundi, or Burgundiones, 
are placed, by Cluverius, north from the ZLongobard:, on the 
caſt fide of the Oder. The Semnones were a nation of the 
927, and poſſeſſed part of the electorate of Saxony, of Bran- 
nburgh, Luſace, and Sileſia, They alſo ſeized one of the 
moſt truitful parts of Gaul; where they grew ſo rich and 
conſiderable, that they are thought to have been called Sem- 
mes on that very account; it being an old Celtic word which 
ſignifies opulent and venerable. The Z#/ were an antient 
tribe of the Sucbi who inhabited along the coaſt of the EN 
dea, from whence vaſt quantities of amber were brought 
both by the Greets and Romans. The #/ti;, according to 
Tacitus, worſhipped the mother of the gods; and placed ſuch 


confidence in her ſafeguard, that they ſcarcely knew the = 
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of iron weapons. They were more induſtrious than the 


reſt of the Germans in cultivating their corn and other fields. P 
and dived into the rivers and ſeas for amber, which they ſold * 
to ſtrangers rough and unwrought. In the reign of Nera, , Fu 
Roman knight bought of the Aſtii, for the uſe of the eny.. Ml 1; 
ror, thirteen thouſand pounds weight of amber; am Th 
which was one ſingle piece that weighed thirteen pounds 914 


We find, in Caſſiodorts, a letter ſent by Theodoric, king of e 
the Gorhs, to the Alii, wherein he thanks them for a large 
parcel of amber which they had ſent to him, and promitc; 
them his friendſhip *. | 2 
On this fide of the ſtii, and, as is ſuppoſed, near the 
mouth of the Y/:/7ula, were the Gepide ; and farther north, 
on the coaſts of the E Sea, were the Chaiboni. The Gepide 
are famed in hiſtory for having reared themſelves into an early 
| kingdom, and extending their territories into Pannonia; 25 
| likewiſe for their wars with the Goths, Burgundians, and R;- 
= mans. Germany, in the reign of Augu/tus, was divided into 
| Germania Prima and Secunda; and was guarded by eight le- 
= pions of Roman forces, which, when-ever they were not en- 
| gaged in the field, were employed in making high-roads, ney 
9 fortifications, and other uſeful works. a 
aſt fo- As Germany was antiently very ill cultivated, and, in 2 
reſts in great meaſure, overſpread with large foreſts, and had ſcarce 
Germany. any towns, the Romans looked upon it as a moſt inhoſpitable 
country, and have given very ſhocking deſcriptions of its ſcil 
and climate. The Hercynian, or Oreinian, foreſts, accord- 
ing to Cz/ar, extended ſixty days journey in length, and 
= nine in breadth. As all the foreſts, woods, and groves in 
| | Germany, even the boughs and leaves, were reckoned ſacred, 
| the antient Germans therefore religiouſly abſtained from cut- 
| ing them down, unleſs it were ſome branches of the oak and 
of ſome other trees, which they carried with them on parti- 
cular ſolemnities. 
| | After the Romans penetrated into their country, many 
WT groves were cut down, partly for conveniency and partly out 
| | of a diſſike of thoſe ſuperſtitious and bloody rites which were 
performed in them. After the Germans embraced Chriſtia- 
1909 nity, many more woods were deſtroyed upon the ſame ac- 
1 counts. Some foreſts are ſtill remaining, particularly the 
. Black foreſt, towards the head of the Rhine, and Cæſſian foreſt 
The chief in the duchy of Cleves. ; 
rivers in The moſt noted of the German rivers were the Danube and 
Germany.” the Rhine. The Danube riſes in Suabia, and being increaſed 
in its courſe by ſixty rivers, empties itſelf by two mouths 
into the Euxine ſea. The Rhine, which antiently divided 
Germany from Gaul, riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, and n 
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croffing the weſtern part of Germany, empties itſelf into the 
ocean by two mouths. "The Viſtula, now Weichſel, was an- 
other conſiderable river, which divided Germany from the 
European Sarmatia. The Drave, or Draw, ſprings from the 
Ih in the Tyroleſe, and falls into the Danube near Eſſeck. 
The Morato riſes in the confines of Bohemia, divides Mora— 
dia into two parts, and falls into the Danube not far from 


nor far from the Danube, but takes a different courſe, and 
falls into the Rhine. The MWeſer, antiently Viſurgis, deſcends 
fom Franconia, and paſſing by Aremen, falls into the German 
ocean, between the mouths of the Elbe and Ems. The Ele 
th, riſes in the Grant Mountains in Sileſia, and running through 
ie Pibemia and Upper and Lower Saxony, empties itſelf into the 
rly ocean at the north-weſt extremity. of Germany. The Ems, 

as antiently Amiſia, riſes in the biſhoprick of Paderborn, and 
N. Ks into the ocean a little below Embden. 


nto No cities were built in Germany till the coming in of the Cities firſt 
le- Romans, who founded ſeveral on ſome of the chief rivers, founded 
a that have ſince become very famous. The Germans, with in Germa- 
cw regard to their religion, differed very little from the Gauls, yy by the 
They worſhipped the ſupreme deity, whom they named Nomans. 


Ejus, or Heſus, under the emblem of an oak, conſecrated 


virtues to it, eſpecially in epileptic diſeaſes. The Druids 
had the ſole care and direction in all religious, and the great- 
eſt ſway and authority in civil matters. Though both the 
Germans and Gauls held ſome ſort of women, whom they 
looked upon as propheteſſes, in great eſteem, yet the former 
ſeem to have exceeded the latter in this kind of ſuperſtition, 
and to have expreſſed a much greater fondneſs and venera- 
tion for their pretended oracles. The Germans conſulted 
thoſe women on all matters of importance, and would even 
forbear fighting an enemy, let the advantage appear ever ſo 
great on their ſide, if thoſe women diſapproved of it. In 
other things they were ſubject to the grand Druid, who had 
his reſidence in one of the Britiſb iſlands. The Germans not 
only offered the ſame expiatory human victims as the Gazls, 
and uſed them in their auguries and other parts of their re- 
ligion, but treated them much more cruelly than they, and 
made them undergo many grievous indignities and torments 
before they diſpatched them. They offered victims alſo of 
domeſtic animals, and of theſe the horſe was reckoned the 
moſt acceptable. The fleſh of the victims was to be dreſſed 


votaries by way of feaſts, the blood being ſprinkled upon the 
altar, trees, and by-ſtanders, by way of ablution. Though 


the Cauls did the ſame with the blood of human — it 
5 OCS 


Viema. The Nectar in Suabia riſes from the Black Foręſt 


that tree more peculiarly to him, and had a great venera- The reli- 
tion not only for the tree itſelf, but for its leaves and fruit, gion of 
eſpecially the miſleto, which they call to this day by the old the Ger 
name of guthyl, that is, good heal, and aſcribe extraordinary ways. 


in the heart of their groves, and was afterwards ſerved to the 
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does not appear that they eat the fleſn of them. The Ge. 
mans had no temples, but performed their religious rites in 


Their de- groves erected for that purpoſe, or in woods, foreſts, and 


ities. 


deſart places; but after the Gaus began to conform to the 
Roman worſhip, they, after ſome time, were prevailed upon 
to imitate them, and adopted their deities, Fupiter, Aar, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, Diana, &c. though under different 
names and attributes. Jupiter was worſhipped by them un- 
der the name of Thor, Tharam, or Taran, that is, the Thy. 
derer. They worſhipped Mars under the names of Oi, 
Othin, and Woden, which deity the Romans have ſometimes 
confounded with Mercury. Some other writers have ab— 
ſurdly imagined this Odin to have been the ſame with His 
or Eſus, being probably led into the miſtake by the great 
veneration which they obſerved was paid to Odin, by their 
calling upon him at the beginning of a fight, and vowing 
to him all the plunder, and even lives of their enemies. 


Odin the Mars was looked upon not only as the god of war, but as 
ſame with the patron and guardian of thoſe who were flain, whoſe 


Mars. 


ſouls the ſurvivors bequeathed to him in words to this ef. 
fect ; Odin receive thee ; May'ſt thou be with Odin. From ſome 
ſepulchral inſcriptions and funeral orations ſill extant, it ap- 
pears, that the wiſhing of their friends fouls to be with Odin 
was even in uſe among them for ſome time after they had 
embraced Chriſtianity. According to their antient poets, 
the ſouls of their deceaſed were to be entertained by Odin in 
a large hall, and to carouſe with exquiſite beer in human 
ſkulls, whilſt he alone drank wine. hey were moreover 
to be ſerved by elegant virgins, whoſe buſineſs it was to fur- 
niſh them with a conſtant ſupply of whatever could make 
them happy and merry ; and this notion of a ſenſual para- 
diſe was no ſmall ſpur to warlike actions, ſince every mans 
felicity, there, was to riſe in proportion to the number of ene- 
mies he had conquered, or killed *, We need not therefore 
wonder at their conſecrating ſo great a ſhare, and ſometimes 
all the plunder of their enemies to this god, making him heir 
of all their wealth, keeper of all their treaſure, and often 
vowing their own lives to him, ſince they expected to be ſo 
amply rewarded by him in the next life, and with ſuch a 


kind of happineſs as beſt ſuited with their genius. (A) 
Though 


— 
= 


* Keyſer. difſert. de Mulier. fat. Lucan. Pharſal. I. 1. Edda 
Mythol. 34 & 35. Carmen in Ladbrog. reg. ex Bartholin. 
Maſcov. & Lediard Germ. 


(a) Some of the German my- dinawia, and who, they alledge, 
thologiſts have transformed this left his followers a body of laws, 
deity into a northern Nin Se on which account, and for his 


Scan- many grcat actions, he * by 
them 


they bring from Ha in 
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Though their antient theology appears plainly to have 
agered much from that of the Romans and Greets, yet it is 
mpoſible to ſay how much of this kind of idolatry they may 
haue had before their becoming acquainted with the Romans. 


3T9 


The Germans, even according to the teſtimony of Roman No tem- 
writers, neither preſumed to confine their deities within ples or 


temples, nor to repreſent them under any forms, nor ad- images a- 
mitted into that number any but ſuch as they ſaw, and re- Mong the 


ceived affiſtance and benefit from, ſuch as tne ſin, moon, 
and Vulcan, or the god of fire. Their veneration for their 
leined heroes and heroines, and the encon:'ums they gave 
them in their poetica} performances, cxcended no farther 
than to their virtues a toro exploits, their ſtrength and 
courage, Victories and conqueſts ; whereas the Greets and 
Rmans not onlv attributed to their deities all their own im- 
perfections, but even their mort monſtrous and unnatural 
vices k. — 

Though the Germans, as well as Gauls, were in the firſt 
ges taught by the Druids an over-ruling providence, and 
the immortality of the foul, yet a too eager defire of the 
people, of prying into futurity, and a fatal ambition in the 
Druids and diviners of being more intimately acquainted 
with the ways of that providence, gradually introduced an 


infinite variety of auguries and ſuperſtitions. A belief of a 


future life and immortality being once corrupted with the 
falſe notion of a ſenſual happineſs, if they ſhould die in the 
held of battle, proved but too fatal a ſpur to raſhneſs, am- 
bition, and cruelty, and made them leſs ſollicitous to en- 
quire whether the motives of their wars were juft or un- 
juſt, Next in authority to their pretended propheteſſes were 
their prieſts, or Druids. Cæſar ſays, indced, that they had 
no Druids ; but Tacitus, who was better acquainted with 
them, deſcribes their office and authority as the fame with 
thoſe of the Gauliſh Druids. 


EVM ANS. 


What were the laws and penny of the antient Ger- Their 


mans, it is impoſſible to 


termine: probably each tribe laws and 


had its own form of government, independent of the reſt, govern- 
except, perhaps, that they had ſome laws in common for the ment. 


better union and preſervation of the whole body againſt fo- 
reign enemies, or to keep up a kind of balance amongſt 
themſelves. Each canton held their national councils at 
leaſt once a year, in the ſpring, and oftener, if need required, 


ä Gy 


— — 


. / 
them deified, Other mytholo- others the ſun, and the youngeſt 
gifts have ſplit this Odin into to have been one of their deiſied 
wo; ſome imagining the anti- heroes. 
enteſt to have been Mars, and 


* Keyſler Aut. Sept. Vorm. literat, Cœſ. Comment. Tacit. 
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and there deliberated about peace or war, the choice of mr. Ml :: 
128 and other annual officers, the ſending out of co. 10 
onies or auxiliaries, and other ſuch points, according 90 


their preſent exigence. Theſe aſſemblies were ſo exac}, at 
obſerved, that, we are told, the laſt comer to them was ſure ac 
to loſe his life, which was in imitation of the cranes, wh, WM an 
did ſo by thoſe which came laſt to rendezvous upon ther tt 
taking their flight to other countries. It is probable, thx WM © 
all matters relating to property, all crimes, and ſuch like tr 
were here finally determined by the plurality of votes, and to 


ſometimes, as we are told, they were decided by ſingle con. Ml tc 
bat. In thoſe ſtates that were under a kingly government, WM | 
= as à great many of them were, they applied to the prince m 
| only in matters of ſmall moment; but in thoſe which con- re 
| | cerned the whole nation, to the grand council of it. Nei-. ul 
| | : ther allowed they any other revenues to thoſe monarchs, but WM ce 
a part of the fines, and ſuch free-will offerings as the peo- cc 


ple thought proper to make to them, of cattle and the fruit, MW 
of the earth; ſo that they had little elſe to keep up their 0: 
1 except their hereditary eſtates. All their ſubjecꝭ r 


t to bear arms were obliged to follow them at their own W 
expence into the field, and their nobles thought it an ho- I 
nour to make part of their retinue. The ſubjects were dil. m 
tinguiſhed into ſeveral ranks or claſſes, ſuch as nobles, free. al 
born, freedmen, and bondſmen. That they had ſeveral cuſ. , 
toms and uſages that ſerved them for laws, and were pre. f 


ſerved among them by tradition, appears from this, that tl 
theſe were fall obſerved by them, even after thoſe of the cl 
Romans had been introduced among them. Judges they had MI | 
of their own, and their office was held in ſuch eſteem, that W 


men of the higheſt rank were promoted to it, and of the W 

reateſt probity, years, and diſcretion, They neglected the l 

uilding of cities and fortreſſes, looking upon them as pro- 0 

ductive of effeminacy, it being a common ſaying among ly 

them, that even wild beaſts would loſe all their ſtrength and WM © 

courage if penned up. This cuſtom, we are told, ſubſiſted WM ® 

in Gaul till the eighth century, and much longer in Ge- to 

| Many f. - | | t! 
The edu- No nation could take more care than the Germans did, to Wl *© 
cation of jnure their children to all hardſhips, to inſpire them with a l 
their contempt of danger, and even of death, and to rear them vv Wl © 
youth. to martial deeds. This was their chief and ſureſt road to al 


wealth, honour, and preferment; and, as their prieſts taught 
them, even to the greateſt happineſs in a future life. Hence 
they were never at a loſs to raiſe, in a very ſhort time, nu- 


tl 
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morons and powerful armies, either to repulſe an enemy, ot 
0 afliſt their friends. | 

Whencver any country was diſengaged from war, the Their ar- 
bleſt ſoldiers were ſent into foreign ſervice, not finely, or mies, how 
according to their own option, but in conſiderable bodies, diſpoſed; 
and under the command of ſuch officers as were ſet over 
them by the ſtate. They placed their main ſtrength in their 
vor, having but little cavalfy; but that, however, was cx- 
tremely weil diſciplined, though their horfes were inferior 
to thoſe of the Romans, either in bigneſs, ſwiftneſs, or dex- 
terity. As for ſaddles and ſtirrups, they were quite neg- 
Iected by both Gauls and Germans, who mounted and di- 
mounted by their-own agility, and could, whenever occatHon 
required, fight as well on foot as an hortback, They 
uſed no art or ſtratagems in fighting, but placed their whole 
confidence in a joint and furious onſet on the enemy, and 
continuing it with a deſperate intrepidity till they had either 
won or loſt the day. In their order of battle, every canton, 
or diftrit, were placed together, that their bravery or cow- - 
adice might be diſtinguiſhed, Their cavalry was armed Their as. 
with ields and ſpears in common with the foot; but the mour and 
latter had likewiſe darts, bows, and flings. Helmets, ar- Weapons, 
mour, and coats of mail were gencrally deſpiſed among them, 
and ſome of them even affected to fight naked; fo that the 
armour they wore was rather for diſtinction than for de- 
fence, upon which account they adorned their helmets wit! 
the horus and heads of ſome wild beaſts. Their arms were 
etcemed their favourite furniture, and chicteit ornament. 
They never-appcared in public without them, and nothing 
was lo earneſtly wiſhed for by their youth, as the day on 
which they became qualified to wear them. If any loft his 
ſhi-1d in fight, he was forced to live in difgrace all the reſt 
of his days: The Szev?, according to Tacitus, were the on- The Sew. 
ly people in all German, among whom private men had not under ar- 
the liberty to wear arms, or even to keep them at home, bitrarygo- 
as the arbitrary Princes, under whom they lived, took care verament. 
to ſtrip their ſubjects of them. The other Germans wore 
their arms at their familiar banquets, religious dances, and 
the like, When they ſat down they had their ſword by their 
hide, and a ſervant behind to hold their ſhield and ſpear, In 
2 word, they looked upon theniielves as wedded to their 
arms, and they commonly cauſed them to be burnt, or bu- 
ned with them, when they dicd. | | 

The German: obſerved a ſtrict martial diſcipline; and cow- Their pu- 


adice and neglect of duty were ſeverely puniſhed among niſhments 
; | 


them. In civil matters they were not fo {itict, but adapted 
their puniſhments to the diſierent purpoſes of the common - 


wealth, being ſevere againſt ſome oirences, and femils ta- 
wards Others; inſomuch, that cven murder was not eſteemed 


capital among them, but was puniſhed by fuch a fine c: 
creat or ſmall cattle, as was deemed a fifivicent compenſation 
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to the family for their loſs. In diſputes or accuſations, 


whenever the caſe appeared dubious or intricate, they de. 
cided the matter either by their pretended divine auguries 
or by ſingle combat, both which caſes they looked upon 35 
appeals to heaven. 

he ſciences ſeem to have been entirely unknown t, 
them, if we except the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, why 
had made ſome confiderable progreſs not only in navigatign 


and building of ſhips, but probably alſo in ſome branches | 


of aſtronomy, as wel! by obſervation, as by their converſe 
with other nations. The reſt were all rude and ignorant 
and, in all probability, knew not the uſe of letters. Their 
knowledge in phyſic was like that of the Garls, partly con- 
fiſting of ſuperſtitious obſervanccs, and a flight knowledge 


of the virtues of 2 few plants. However uncouth their my- 


fic and poetry might be, there was a fet of men among 
them, whoſe bufineſs it was to couch the heroic deeds of 
their warriors in lyric poems, and fing them to the people 
upon proper occaſions. 


Their ſports, games, and exerciſes, were chiefly of the | 


maſculine kind, and fit to inure them to the martial trade, 
The youth performed their exerciſes naked, and with incre- 
dible agility, ſuch as running, ſhooting, ſwimming, leaping, 
and the like. They were fo fond of gaming, that when they 
had loſt all they were worth, they would venture even their 
liberty upon one caſt more of the dice. Manufactures were 
not introduced very early among them, except that of linen, 
which was perhaps one of the firſt, if not the only one, 
they cultivated for a conſiderable time, as it was the fa- 
vourite dreſs of their women, prieſts and men of quality. 
For a long time their only dreſs was the ſkins of beaſts, and 
when they exchanged theſe for cloaths made of flax and wool, 
they did not wear their new habits long and full, as the Sarma- 
tians, but ſhort and ſtrait, and fit to diſplay every limb of 
their body. As they became more acquainted. with the Ro 
mans, they not only improved in their dreſs, and the manner 
of weaving, flowering, and embroidering thoſe ſtuffs of which 
they were made, but adopted a great number of manufzc- 
tures, in which they have ſince excelled other nations. 
The liberal arts, or even the art of writing, did not find 
ſo eaſy acceſs among them. We are told, that Charles the 
Great cauſed ſome of their old barbarous poems, which they 
til] then only ſung by heart, to be committed to writing tor 
their uſe, and to encourage them to learn to read, as theſe 
poems contained the actions of their antient kings and he- 
ro2s, The Saxons had ſuch a contempt for letters, that 
they refuſed to learn to read the goſpels, till they were put 
into verſe, and ſet to ſuch tunes as they could eaſily ling. 
Even their laws, it ſeems, were not reduced to writing til 
about the twelfth or thirteenth century; from whence !! 


may be concluded, that their Runic characters are not of {0 
antlent 
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ent a date as ſome moderns have imagined. Venantius, 
who lived in the ſixth century, is the firſt who is found to 
bare made any mention of them“. 

The Germans are generally deſcribed to us by the Greet Their ge- 
and Reman authors, as reſembling one another in their ge- nius and 
nius and character through all their large territories, and as character. 
littering from other nations by the largeneſs of their ſtature, 
mddy complexion, blue eyes, yellow and buſhy hair, haugh- 
ty and threatening looks, ſtrong conſtitutions, and patience 
of hunger, cold, and all kinds of hardſhips. Their native 
lifpoſition diſplayed itſelf cniefiy in their martial genius, and 
in their ſingular fidelity, for both which, but particularly 
for the latter, they were highly eſteemed by other nations; 
infomuch, that Auguſtus and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors com- 
mitted the guard of their perſons to them; and their friend- 
hip and alliance was either courted by their neighbours, or 
they were hired as auxiliaries by them. But when they 
| thought themſelves ill uſed by thoſe who hired them, they, 
ne in ſuch caſcs, were eaſily fired up, and were extremely 
Fi rindicive. In other caſes, Tacitus tells us, they were noble, 

' WT nicnanimons, and beneficent, without ambition to aggran- 

; (ize their dominions, or to invade thoſe from whom they 
. received no injury; rather chuſing to employ their ſtrength 
end valour deſentively than offenſively, to preſerve their 
own, than to ravage their neighbours. 


ere ; 

*. All ſtrangers were ſure to meet with a kind reception 

1 from them. They affected in their houſes, furniture, dict, 
7 


fa. end other things, rather plainneſs and ſimplicity, than 

ſumptuouſneſs and luxury, and ſeem not to have had a taſte 
for grand and clegant entertainments. Every man was con- 
tented with one wife, except ſome few of their nobles, who 
allowed themſelves a plurality, more for ſhew than pleaſure, 
\ and both were ſo faithful and chaſte, true and diſintereſted, 

in their conjugal affections, that Tacitus prefers their man- 
ners in this reſpect to thoſe of the Romans. The men 
nch bught not dowries from their wives, but beſtowed them 

upon them; and it was a common rule with them not to 
marry young, thoſe being moſt eſteemed who continued 
* longeſt in celibacy, becauſe they looked upon it as an effec- 
l means to grow tall and ſtrong; therefore to marry or 
to be concerned with a woman, before they were full twen- 
ty years old, was accounted ſhameful wantonneſs. The 
hee omen ſhared with their huſbands not only the care of 
he. WY cir family, and the education of their children, but even 
cu © hardſhips of war, looking upon ſuch conſtant attend- 

ance on them not as a ſervitude, but as a duty and an ho- 
Go our. In the field they ſometimes, by their courage and 
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bravery, recovered a victory, when it was upon the point of 
being ſnatched from them. But what appears to have been 
ſtill an harder fate upon the antient German da nes was 
that their great Odin excluded all thoſe from his ala 
or paradiſe, who did not by ſome violent death follow their 
deceaſed huſbands thither. 

'Fhe Germans performed their funerals with the ſame nlajy. 
neſs and ſimplicity that they obſerved in al} other things, 
The only grandeur they affected was to burn the bodies of 
their great men with a particular kind of wood ; but then 
the funeral pile was neither adorned with the cloaths, and 
other fine furniture of the deceaſed, nor perfumed with fra. 
grant herbs and gums. Each man's armour, that is, hi; 
{word, ſhieid, and ſpear, were flung into it, and ſometimes 
his riding horſe ; and all the ceremonies they performed 
were done in conſequence of thoſe excellent notions which 
their antient religion had taught them, the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the bliſs or miſery of a future life. Though 
Tacitus does not mention their notion of the great Odin and 
his paradiſe, yet it might be older than his time, and he 
know nothing of it by reaſon of their ſcrupulous care of 
concealing their religion from ftrangers. The notion of z 
future happineſs, obiained by martial exploits, made them 
bewail the fate of thoſe who lived to an old age, as diſho- 
nourable here, and hopeleſs hereafter. On this account 
they had a barbarous way of ſending them into the other 
world, willing, or not willing, which cuſtom laſted ſeveral 
ages after their receiving Chiiſtianity, eſpecially among the 
Prutj.ans and Fenedi, who diſpatched, by a violent death, 
not only their ſervants and the ſick, but even their children, 
their parents, and ſometimes themſelves. At their funerals, 
as well as in all their other feaſts, they were famed for 
drinking to exceſs. Beer and ſtrong mend, which were their 
common liquors, were looked upon as the chief promoters 
of health, ſtrength, fertility, and bravery ; upon which ac- 
count they made no ſcruple to indulge themfelyes to the ut— 
moſt in them, not only in their feaſts, and cipecially beiore 
an engagement, but even in their common meals, 

\s the Germans had no written records, and both Greek: 
and Rymans were almoſt wholly unacquainted with them til 
latter ages, their early tranſactions, on theſe accounts, are 
entirely buried in, oblivion. Before the Romans came cer 
the Alis, they had fo lictle knowledge of them, that thy 
confounded them with the Gault, and called both nations by 
the ſame name. When the Romans firſt entered German,, 
the Germans were then fo far from being formed into one 
community, that they were divided into a vaſt number of 
jimall Kingaoms and commonwealths. As theie, howeve!, 
were alarmed at thc enc; oachments which the K-11 7s wer 
daily making upon all their neighbours, they could not hep 
living aſſiſtance to the foul, Il. luetii, and other neige 9 1 
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ſates, that were attacked by them. Hence aroſe thoſe wars 


and conqueſts which ended in their total reduction; for the 
Jitic Roamans ſoon took the advantage of their being divided 
ito ſo many different republics, and by fomenting jeilou- 
fes among ſome of them, briving and corrnpting others, 
ind by uſing all their force and art againſt the reſt, found 
means gradually to ſubdue the greateſt part of the country, 
which they formed into a Roman province. 
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eyeral ages before the Romans croiled the Alps, Germany The Gaul, 
was invade; by the Gauls, under the conduct of Serowefus, ibvade 


brother Belloveſus marched with another colony into Ital. 
Both colonies were directed by the flight of birds and that 
under Sægeveſus paſſed the Rhine, and ſettled in the Heronian 
rel. Some time afterwards, the Germans made repriſals 


fn to the ſiſter of Ambigatns, king of the Celte, whilſt his Germany, 


upon the Gazls, and the Belgæ, one of their fierceſt and The Zel- 
moſt warlike nations, expelled the Gaul from one of their g invade 
cantons, where they ſeated themſelves ſo firmly, that neither Gaul. 


their neighbours, whom they continually annoyed, nor any 
other nation, could ever drive them out of it. They after- 


wards peopled the coaſts of Britain, drove the natives into 


the inland parts, and waged continual war with the Germans, 
From this irruption of the Belgæ into Gaul, both Germans 
and Gauls continued in a kind of alternate ſtate of hoſtility 
and friendſhip, ſometimes invading each other's territories, 
at other times aſſiſting each other againſt the Romans. 


The firſt Germans we read of, who ventured to invade the The Ciu- 


Roman territories, were the Cimòri and Teutones. 
their countrymen in the Cimbrica Cherſoreſus, and on the 
coaſts and iſlands of the Baltic fea, they ravaged Noricum and 
lIlricum, and penetrating beyond the Alps, defeated the Re- 
mans in ſeveral pitched battles, and threw all Italy into the 
greateſt conſternation. After all their ſucceſſes, however, 
they were at length totally defeated by the conſul Marius, 
who, on the day of battle, had poſited himſelf ſo advantage- 
ouſly, that the Cimbri had not only his army, but the ſun, 
wind, and duſt, to combat wich, whereby they were the 
more eaſily oyerthrown, Thoſe few that eſcaped the flaugh- 
ter probably returned into their own country; for they are 
ſaid to have ſent afterwards a ſubmiſſive ambaily to Auguſtus, 
and are likewiſe mentioned by Tacitus, and other authors of 
a later date, as the moſt warlike of all the northern Germans, 
down to the time of Claudian, who calls the north fea by 
their name. The Saxons, their neighbours, probably joining 
with them in their excurſions, and growing by degrees more 
famous, the Cimbrian name was ſwallowed up in theirs, 

The next excurſion of the Germans we find recorded is 
that which happened in the time of Julius Cæſar, on occa- 
lion of the jealouſy which it is juſtly ſuppoſed that politic 
conqueror fomented between the dul and Arvern:, the lat- 


ter of whom not being countenanced by him, called in the 
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neighbouring Germans to their aſſiſtance. At firſt, only ff. 


teen thouſand came over to them; but theſe becoming ens. 0 
moured with Gaul, to keep their footing in it, ſent for fred, 7 
ſupplies from over the Rhine, inſomuch, that they amounts he 
at laſt to an hundred and twenty thouſand. Though the a 
Arverni, and their allies the Sequaui, by the aſſiſtance of these b 
troops, ſoon ſubdued the Adui, yet they were forced by þ 
Arioviſtus, the German king, to evacuate one third of their ſ 


territories for ſettlements for his troops. He ſoon after oh. 
liged them to yield another third to him, as a ſettlement for 
forty thouſand Hlarudes, who croſſed to him; and, at the fame 
time, by his addreſs, induced Julius Caſar, then conſul, ty 
allow kim the title and honour of a king. But Cæſar, why 
only careſſed him for his own ends, ſoon found a ſpccibus 
pretence to diſpoſſeſs him of his new kingdom. The politie 
Roman, under pretence of redreſſing the grievances of the 
Gauls, whom he had ſpirited up to complain to him, {cnt to 
deſire an interview with the German prince, who returned a 
contemptuous anſwer, and got fix other nations, or cantons, 
to join with him, As Cz/ar was informed, that a large 
body of the Suevi were allo on their march to join Aim. 
tus, he haſtened towards him to prevent that junction. Ce. 
far and Arioviſtus having had a conference, without coming 


betwixt them, in which the Germans being totally defeated 
with great ſlaughter, they fied with great precipitation over 
the Rhine, Arioviſtus alſo made his eſcape ; but from a paſ-| 
ſage of Cz/ar it may be concluded, that he did not long out- 
live his diſgrace. After his defeat, the nations which tourht 
under him diſperſed themſelves; the Marcomams into Baiche- 
mum, under the conduct of Aaroboduus; the T ribechi, Ne- 
metes, and Yangiones, ſtaid in Gaul, or went over ihe Kin, 
but ſubmitted with the Us; to the Romans; for we find 
them ſtill ſeated along the banks of that river. As for thoſe 


upon the news of the defeat of their countrymen, cniy a 
great number were cut off in their flight by the Ci, who 
had been treated in an hoſtile manner by them. 

The year after the defcat of Arioviſtus, the Belgæ, alarmed 
at the ſucceſs of the Romans, formed a great alliance with 
the Celtes, Gerimaus, and Gaul, in order to drive Cajar far- 
ther from their neighbourhood. That Romgn, however, 
found means to ſow ſuch diviſions among them, that many 
oi tne confederate cantons ſubmitted to him; and the Ner- 
7, Atrebates, and Feromandui, who ſtood out, were at length 
reduced. The Atuati, who had left their habitations to 
come to the aſſiſtance of the Atrebates, entertained no ſmall 
contempt of the XKomans, when they found them fo far infe- 


rior in ſtature. However, they were afterwards undeceived; 
for being beſieged in their capital, fifty-three thouſand of 


them were reduced to {uch a hard condition, as to be oyJiged 
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to ſurrender at diſcretion, when they were ſold for ſlaves. 
Czſar, not Jong afterwards, was forced into a war with the 
Teneri and Uſtpites, two other German nations, who havin 
been forced out of their own territories by the Suevi, had 
aſſed into Gaul, and ſettled themſelves in the neighbour- 
hood of the Eburones and Candruſi. They ſent an embaſſy to 
Ceſar, upon his return from 7aly, informing him of the rea- 
ſons of their coming into that country, and Le that he 
would allow them ſettlements there; promiling, if he did, 
to ſerve him upon all occaſions, otherwiſe they would main- 
tain their ground by force of arms. Cæſar not only refuſed 
to grant their bes but fell ſuddenly and furiouily upon 
them, and cut off great part of them, with their wives and 
children; many others periſhed in cadeavouring to croſs 
the Jasſe; but their cavalry, who happened not to be in 
the battle, croſſed the Rhine, and fled to the Sicambri. 

The Ub:, near Cologne, about the ſame time, begging aſſiſt- 
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Ce/ar 


ance of Cz/ar againſt the threatning Suevi, he embraced that invades 


pretence for paſſing with his army into Germany, by build- 
ing a bridge over the Rhine, to the great ſurprize of all the 
Germans, The Ubi had offered to waft him over in their 
boats, but he rejected their affiſtance, and, in ten days, com- 
pleted a ſtrong wooden bridge over that river. Having en- 
tered Germany, he ravaged the country of the Sicambri in an 
fer fire to their houſes, and cut down 
their corn. When he returned to the ii, they, at his ap- 
proach, ran, with all their effects, into their foreſts, and ex- 
borted the Tencteri and Ufipites to do the fame. This, in all 
probability, was the firſt time that the Romans had ſet foot 
on the German territories ; and it would ſeem that Cæſar 
only intended thereby to awe the Germans, without deſign- 
ing to make any conqueſts in their country. 
he Romans, prompted by their boundleſs ambition, were 
not ſatisfied with barely viſiting Germany, but wanted to ex- 
tend their dominions beyond the Rhine. The Germans, on 
the other hand, tenacious of their liberties, took all oppor- 
tunities of diſtreſſing their encroaching neighbours. The 
emperor Auguſtus, having, at this time, iffu2d ſome edicts 
againſt the inhuman ſuperſtitions of the Druids, which, in 
all likelihood, affected both Gauls and Germans, the latter 
paſſed the Rhine and ravaged thoſe countries that were ſubject 
to him. Agripbe coming againſt him, they were ſo intimi- 
dated that they quickly repaſſed that river; but, while he 
was gone into Spain, they repaſſed it and defeated a body of 
Roman horſe, and afterwards the Gallic proconſul M. Lollius, 
from whom they carried off a ſtandard ; though he ſoon re- 
covered his honour, and drove them back again with conſi- 
derable loſs. The Cauls, in the mean time, being in great 
ferment, Druſus took the command of the troops in that 
country ; and, having ques the commotions, paſſed the 
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Rhine, drove ail before him, and penetrated almoſt to the 
German Ocean. 7 | 
The Roman legions ſoon after revolting in Pannonia, the 
Romans made that a pretence for a freſh invaſion of Germany 
which Cermaniciss carried on with great havock and {laughter 
of the Germans for fifty miles about; and, if we may believe 
Tacitus, without the loſs, or even the wounding, of one fin. 
le Roman. This action may more properly be called x 
maſſacre than a conqueſt ; for the Raman, hearing that the 
Germans were celebrating ſome great feſtival, at which ke 
knew eit was their cuſtom to drink and carouſe to great ex- 
ceſs, croſſed the Cæſian ſoreſt all night, and ſlaughtered 
them next morning without oppoſition, ſparing neither age 
nor ſex. He afterwards routed ſome other German armies ; 
and, a rupture happening between two German chiefs, Ar- 
minius and Segeſtes, he became an ally of the latter; by which 
means he greatly extended the Roman conqueſts in Germany: 
but Jilerius becoming jealous of his reputation, he was re- 
called from thence. | 
The Germans, as we have related in the hiſtory of Ron, 
made many brave attempts to throw off the Roman yoke; 
and at length indecd accompliſhed their end and ſubducd their 
conquerors. x | 
Thedown About the time of the declenſion of the weſtern empire, 
fall of the when it had been not only much weakened by the diviſion 
Roman of it made by Con/lantine the Great, but was torn by inteſtine 
empire in broils and wars, the Alemans, Gepidæ, Franks, Suevi, Heri 
the weſt, %, Burgundi, and other German nations, made frequent and 
| ſucceſsful incurſions into /taly, Gaul, and Spain. Odor, 
king of the Heruli, made ſo ſucceſsful an expedition into 
lraly, that fugn/?ulus, then on the throne, not being in a 
condition to make head againſt him, was forced to yield the 
empire to him. The Heruli were in a ſhort time driven out 
of Italy by the O/frepoths, and theſe were at length expelled 
by Juflinian; fo that the province became again a part of 
the eaſtern empire; but, not many years after, was ſeized 
upon by the Lombards, The Fronts, in the mean time, hzv- 
ing made a conqueſt of the countries on the Lower Rhine with 
great part of Gaul, formed a very powerful kingdom. The 
popes of Rome, being oppreſſed by the Lombards, and want- 
ing to throw off the juriſdiction of the eaſtern emperors, who 


claimed to controul them as their ſovereigns, had recourſe to 


the illiterate Franks, who, having lately embraced the Chr:/- 
tian religion, adored them as gods. Accordingly, the victo- 
rious Charlemagne, king of the Franks, at the ſollicitation of 
pope Adrian, led a powerful army into 7taly; and, putting 
an end to the kingdom of the Lomberds, confirmed the 
uſurped power and temporal dominion of the pope, who, 
forgetting his allegiance to the eaſtern emperors, conferred 
the title of emperor upon Carles. The greateſt part of tic 
dominions of the new emperor being on this ſide of the * 
1 | 15 


OF THE. WAEK kD. 
e ſoon left Italy, where the popes had no longer any formi- 
f | f ; 
empire at Aix la Chapelle, that he might the more readily op- 
pole the Saxons, with whom he had long and bloody wars. 
Thus did Germany become the feat of the weſtern empire, 
nich, though but a ſhadow of the antient Roman, hath hi- 


* 


monarchs *. 
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+ Sigon. de regn. Ital. Tacit. Annal. & Germ. Cæſar. Com- 
rent. Maſeov. & Lediard. Germ. Keyzler ut ſupra. Polyb. 1. 2. 
Put, in Mar. Strab. 1. 7. Claudian. conſul. Honor. 
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C11 4 F I. 
The Antient Hiſtory of the Hunns, 


HE original ſettlement of the Hunns is generally ſup- 


3? 


of the 
weſtern 
empire 

fixed 1n 


9 


ble rivals, and returning to Germany fixed the feat of his The ſeat 


herto maintained itſelf under a continued ſeries of imperial Germany. 


oſed to have been that of the Aſiatic Sarmatia, which The an- 
birdered on the Palus Matis and the Tanaris *, Their coun- tient ſeats 


try, as deſcribed by Frocgpius, lay north of Mount Caucaſus, 
which extends from the Euaine to the Caſpian Sea. In this 
nage of mountains were two narrow palles leading out of the 
Alatic Sarmatia into {beria; and through theſe the Hunns 
entered into the territories of the Romans and Parthians. T he 
territories adjoining to the north fide of Caucaſus, Procopius 
calls the Fulyſinian region; and he ſays that its inhabitants 
were divided into ſeveral tribes, but were all compriſed under 
tie general name of Cgri, changed afterwards into that of 
Hinni, or Unni +. 


of the 


Hunns, 


who are 


divided 


According to a late eminent French author, the Huuns into feve- 
came originally from Great Tartary, and were of the ſame ral tubes. 


ft 


ſtock with the Chineſe and the Turks |. 

When the Hunns firſt broke into Hurape, mention is made 
of the Uturgurian, Caturgurian, Onugurian, Vultinzurian, Buru- 
twin, Sabirian, or Gabrian, and Nepithalite, or Ephthalite 
Hunms, Procopius tells us that one of their kings had two ſons, 
Uiurgur and Cuturgur, who, upon their father's death, divided 
histerritories between them, and gave their names to the dit - 
frent tribes they ruled over; the Uturgurian Hunns, on the 


— 


— 


* Ammian. Marcell. 1.31. Agath. I. 5. 
Procop. Bell. Goth. 
[ Hhſt, Gener. de Hunns, par Degaignes. 1756. 
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ſouth file of the Palas Mzotis ; and north of them, towards 
the Tanais, the Cutugurian. The Ephthalite Hunns, or Ve. 
thalite, as Agathias ſtiles them, inhabited a rich count 
bordering to the north on Per/ia, and at a great diſtance fro 


the Sarmatian or Scythian Hunns, with whom they had non © 

tercourſe, nor the leaſt reſemblance, either in their perſon 10 

or manners. Theſe, who were called the Vhite Hunns, con. ® 

tented themſelves with their own country, lived under à . 

gular government, ſubject to one prince; and ſeldom made pr 

inroads, unleſs provoked, either into the Perſan or Raul * 

territories. Each of their great men uſed to chooſe twenty al 

or more companions to enjoy with him his wealth and par 

take of all his diverſions ; but, upon his deceaſe, they wee 

all buried with him in the ſame grave. at 

The ſa- The Sarmatian Hunns, according to Ammianus Marcellin © 

vage man- were a ſavage people, and even practiſed their cruelty upon“ 

ners of the their own children, on the day of their birth, by cutting aud he 

Scythian mangling the cheeks of their males to prevent the prowth g . 

Hunns, hair, which it ſeems they looked upon as unbecoming and by 
unmanly. They had no other food but roots and raw mett, 

being quite unacquainted with the uſe of fire, and having ! jo 

houſes, not even huts. Nay, they had ſuch an averſion oi + 

houſes, which they called the ſepulchres of the living, that, N 

when they went into other countries, they could hardly þ hy 

prevailed upon to come within the walls of any houſe, nM © 

thinking themſelves ſafe when ſhut up and covered. They 0 

uſed even to eat and ſleep on horſeback, ſcarce ever diſmoum - 

ing: from whence, probably, Zoſmus concluded, that th: ir 

could not walk. They had no law, nor any kind of rei 4 

gion, but complied with their inclinations, whatever the h 

prompted them to. In battles they began the onſet with *' 

reat noiſe and fury ; but, if they did not ſucceed, they were th 

thrown into confuſion and fled. They were a faithleſs na A 

tion, and thought themſelves no longer bound by the mo n 

ſolemn treaties than they found their advantage in not obſzry 

ing them. Several bodies of Hunns, after their coming intoE: ; 

rope, ſerved in the Roman armies àgainſt the Goths and otbe = 

barbarian nations; and for hire they were ready to fy) f 

againſt each other. They ſeem to have been ſubject to ie 4 

yeral chiefs, who, in time of war, acted with a ſovereign au- 

thority, and are ſtiled kings by ſome hiſtorians. D 

They quit he Huuns, it is ſaid, remained long unacquainted wit! f 

their ori- the people and countries on the 6 ſide of the Pal .. 

ginal ſet- 25.75, till an hind, purſued by ſome hunters, or, as other 7 

tlement. relate, an ox, ſtung by a gad-fly, having paſſed the marſh 4 

ſore Hunns followed their guide to the other ſide, where te ;: 

A. C. 376. diſcovered a country far more agreeable than their own. UM » 


on their return, they acquainted their countrymen il 
V hat they had ſeen, and at the ſame time informed them ti! 
what they had till then looked upon as a deep ſea, Was on 
a mail, and might be paſied without the leaſt danger. Th 
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The Hunns, upon this information, paſſed the marſh, They 
and, entering the country of the Alzns, who dwelt on the ſubdue 


banks of the Tanars, they laid it waſte far and near; made a the 4/ans 
dreadful havock of the inhabitants, and obliged ſuch of them and Oro- 


x5 were left alive and able to bear arms, to join them. They gorhs. 
next fell upon the Goths, called by Ammianus, Gruthongi, and 

by Jornandes, Oftrogoths, and ſpread every where ſuch terror 
among them that Hrmenric, their king, though a warlike 
prince, and conqueror of many nations, in deſpair laid vio- 

ent hands on himſelf; but, according to Fornandes, he was 
faflinated, and died in the one hundred and tenth year of his 

age. His ſucceſſor, Vithimir, having hired a body of the Hunus, 

made, for ſome time, a vigorous reſiſtance; but at length, 

after many loſſes, was ſlain in battle. Alatheus and Saphrax, 

the guardians of his infant ſon, though men of valouc and 
experience, thought it beſt to abandon the country they then 

held, and retire, with all their people, to the plains between 

the Bory/thenes and the Danube, which country is now known 

by the name of Podolia x. 1 

Atbandric, king of the Therving:, or Viſigoths, being in- They 


formed of what had happened to the O/trogoths, prepared for oblige the 
a vigorous defence on the banks of. the Dana/tus, now the YVi/igeths 
Meper. The Hunns, however, falling unexpectedly upon to fiy their 


him, he was defeated with great loſs and obliged to take ſhel- country. 
ter on the neighbouring mountains. As the enemy, over- 

loaded with booty, purſued him but flowly, he built a wall 

with incredible expedition for his own defence, extending 

from the Geraſzs, or the Pruth, to the Danube, in the coun- 

try now known by the name of Moldavia. 


"This ſudden and furious irruption of the Humus alarmed all The Gti 
the Gothic nations in their neighbourhood, who, abandoning are admit- 


their own habitations, and marching to the Danube, ſent an ed into 
embaſſy to the emperor Valens, begging, in a moſt ſubmiſſive Thrace, 
manner, to be admitted into Thrace. Phe embaſly, at firſt, 
threw the Romans into great conſternation ; but Falens, at 
length, granting their requeſt, they entered Thrace in ſuch 
numbers, that Ammianns compares them to the ſparks which 
at that very time iſſued out of Mount /Z7na, and to the ſands 
of the Lybian ſhore. | 
The Gruthongi, or Oftrogoths, being alſo ſoon after driven 
out of their country by the Hunns, flocked in ſwarms to the 
Danube, and, encouraged by the reception the Viſgoths had 
met with from Haleus, begged to be admitted into the Raman 
territories ; but their requeſt being rejected, they paſſed the 
Danube in ſpite of the Romans. Thus the Hunns, in the ycar 
70, not only ſettled in Europe, but made themſelves matters 
ot that vait country which extends from the Tanaris to the 


Danube. 


ä 
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We find no further mention of them till the year 385 
when great numbers of them are ſaid to have liſted them. 
ſelves in the Roman armies. About five years before, the 


the Hunns Nephihalite Hunns, who, as we have mentioned, were neigh- 


bours to the Perſians, broke into the Raman dominions, over. 


ran Meſopatamia, and even laid ſiege to Edeſſa; but a body ge 


Thrace 
ravaged 
by the 


Hunns, 


Gets coming to the relief of the place, they were obliged to 
retire. 

The Z:ropean Hunns firſt paſſed the Danube in 301; and, 
being joined by the Goths, and other barbarians, ravaged A. 


fra and Thrace ; but were ſoon after defeated by $::/:chz, wh 


ſhut them up in a narrow valley, where they muſt either 
have periſhed or ſurrendered, had not the traitor Rufus, 
according to Claudian, perſuaded Theodofius to grant them q 

Lace 
4 About four years after, the Hunns, from the Palus Melli, 
broke into the eaſtern provinces, and, deſtroying all with fre 
and ſword, penctrated as far as Antioch. St. Ferom ſays, that 
the cruel enemy roved, without controul, where they pleaſed, 
preventing by their ſpeed the report of their coming. He 
adds, that the general terror and conſternation ſpread as far 
as Palęſtine, upon a rumour that they propoſed to advance 
to 7cruſalem and plunder the holy city. Theſe Hunns re- 
turned loaded with the booty of the Aſiatic provinces, and 
carrying with them an incredible number of captives, having 
met with no oppoſition in their excurſion, the Roman troops 
being then employcd in the welt againſt the uſurper Huge 
us ®, | 

About nine years after, that is in the year 404, the Hun 
ravaged Thrace, and penctrated into EAI Illyricum, deſtroying 
with fire and ſword whatever they could not carry off with 
them ; but, upon the news of the march of an imperial army 


who ſerve againſt them, they repaſſed the Danule with precipitation. 
under the The year following, we find a body of Huuns, under the 


Romans. 


command of their chief, Nadin, ſervine in Stilicho's army 
againſt Radagoi/us, who had invaded Italy and to this body 
of troops was owing a ſignal victory which Stilicho gained in 
Heiruria +. 

Uldin, two years after, on what provocation is uncertain, 
became an irreconcilcable enemy to the Romans, and invaded 
Thrace at the head of a numerous army of Hunns and Son 
another northern nation. Anthomms, who was regent during 
the minority of THeadeſies II. did all in his power to appeal? 
Uldia; but he diſdainfully rejecting the terms offered him, 


 Anthemius tent an army againſt him; upon the approach oi 


which many of his officers abandoned him; fo that he was 


[EY 


* Hier, Epitaph, Fabiol. & Epiſt. iii. 30. & in vit. St. Chu. 
ſoſ. Chry ſoſ. Pſal. 95. Socrat, I. 6. & 10. 
+ Zoſim, Philoſtorg. 1. 12. hes 
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cpliged haſtily to repaſs the Danube. The Scyri, however, 
who were in the rear, were all cut off or taken priſoners f. 
The Hunns ſeem to have continued quiet from this time The 
til the year 423, when, upon the death of the emperor Ha- Hunns 
wrius, tha empire being uſurped by his chief ſecretary Fohn, aſſiſt the 
they were prevailed upon by the celebrated Aetius, to eſpouſe uſurper 
the cauſe of the uſurper; and marched, to the number of John. 
ixty thouſand, to his aſſiſtance, under the command of Ae- 
is, The Hunns, upon their entering [taly, fought one 
deſperate battle, in behalf of the uſurper; but news being 
brought that he was ſurpriſed and beheaded in Ravenna, Ae- 
is ſubmitted to the emperor T headsſius, and, by diſtributing 
confiderable ſums among them, perſuaded them to return 
home. Thrace, however, was this very year pillaged and laid 
vaſte by ſome of that nation; led by one Nougas, or Roilas, The 
win was killed with lightning, while a part of his army Hanns 
vas deſtroyed by a plague, and part conſumed by fire from maſters of 
heaven, according to the account of Socrates. Pannonia. 

In the year 432, that is, ſix years after the laſt irruption, we 
fad the Hunns in poſſeſſion of Pannonia, and that Aetius, who 
had been diſgraced by Valentinian II. had taken refuge among 
tem. The Hunns having been indebted to Hetius for their 
lands in Pannonia, their king, Koas, not only received him 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of kindneſs, but fent him 
back at the head of a powerful army of Hunns; which fo 
terrified Placidia, the mother of the young emperor, that ſhe 
reſtored Aetzus to all his employments, and raiſed him to the 
rank of a patrician. | 

Three years after, a ſtrong body of Hs marching thro' They join 
Germany, joined Aetius in Gaul againſt the Burgundians, who Aetius 
had then revolted from the Romans and ravaged Belgic Gaul. againſt the 
The Burguadians being defeated by Aetins, ſued for peace, Burgundi- 
which was granted them; but the following year twenty ans. 
thouſand of them were cut off by the Hunns at his inſtigation, 
he being provoked, as ſome authors write, at their revolting 
-new; while others charge him, on this occaſion, with 
breach of faith and the blackeſt treachery +. 

Socrates relates, that the Byroundians being all cut off by the 
Hunns, except three thouſand, theſe had recourſe to heaven, 
and, being willing to embrace the Chriſtian religion, were 
all baptized ; after which, being full of courage and conn- and oblige 
dence, they attacked the Hunns, and cutting ten thouſand the Gorbs 
of them in pieces, obliged the reſt to fave themſelves by to raiſe 
igt. | the fiege 
The Tims, notwithſtanding this overthrow, marched, of Mar- 
either this year or the following, according to /dat;us, in a Bonne. 


. 2 
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conſiderable body to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, againſt the At 
Goths in Aquitain, who had revolted and laid ſiege to Ny 
bonne. While the Coths were buſied in the fiege, the Hum- dg! 
unexpectedly fell upon them and put them to flight. The hi 
Hunus, who thus fignalized themſelves againſt the C. ue. 
had been employed the year before by the Romans ugainſt te 
rebellious Armorici, whom they reduced. Afterwards 10 0 de 
their march againſt the Goths of Aquitain, they plundered the and 
province of Auvergne, though belonging to the Romans. Ti. MI"? 
torius, their chief, ac ſirſt gained great advantages over the The 
Goths, and laid fiege to Towloyſe, their capital; but was in I" i 
the end overcome by Theodoric, their king, in a pitched hat. pen 
tle, and taken priſoner, About this time, two chiefs of the 2 


Hann, Baſic and Curſic, having numerous bodies of their 1 

nation under their command, which they had employcd fo; Jum 

ſome time againſt the Peiſians, came to Rome, and entered in. * 

to the ſervice of the emperor Valentinian III. | an 

The Ro- Necuas, king of the Hunns, who ſucceeded his father Nau Hu 
mans con- gas, in 425, had concluded a peace with T heodofeus II. by 7 

ſent to pay which the emperor promiſed to pay him a yearly penſion of MI” 

a yearly three hundred ard fifty pounds weight of gold. Some fey Wi 
penſion to years after, Rowas, reſolving to ſubdue the 22 and other . 
the Hunus. nations dwelling on the banks of the Danube under the pro- 

tection of the emperor, ſent an envoy to Conftantingl, 7 

threatning to make war upon T heods/ins if he lent them the | 

Fitila leaſt aſſiſtance. Before Rouas could put his deſign in execu- WM” 

and Bede tion, he died, and was ſucceeded by his two nephews Bl: WM 

ſovereigus and nta, who concluded an accommodation with the court a 

of the of Conſtantinoplèe upon terms very honourable to themſelves, 10 

Hunns. In conſequence of this treaty, Attila and Bleda being it d, 

liberty to make what conqueſts they pleaſed out of the em- 4! 

Attilaſab- pire, they ſoon made their authority to be acknowledged by the 

dues the all the barbarous nations from the Danube to the moſt diſtant Ml © 

northern coaſts of the Huxine Sca. Among thoſe nations were the * 

nations. Acutxiri, who dwelt on the north coaſt of the Euxine Sad, Ji 

and were divided into ſeveral nations, each of them having a n 

king of their own. But the moſt antient among thei: d 

princes had, it ſeems, ſore pre-eminence above the reit; i, 

and he, having favoured Attila, was left undiſturbed by the d. 

conqueror, who diſpoſſeſſed the other princes, and gave v. 

their countries to his ejdeit fon Ellac, whom he appointed WI 4; 

king over all the nations bordering on the Euxine Sea. : 

Ze in- Attila's ambition being inflamed by his great ſucceſs, he E 
vades formed a deſign of ſubduing the Goths in Thrace, and making by 

Thrace, himſelf maſter of the whole empire. He accordingly invaded 4 

Trace with 2 numerous army, and put all to fire and ſword, Wi 1, 

without diſtinction of age, fex, or condition. Theodfivu an 

was at this time engaged in two troubleſome wars with the ur 

Perjians and Vardaic; and, according to Vorburgus, Attila had ll an 


invaded 7 grace, at the inſtigation of Genſeric, king of the Vane 


aals. 
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fitila and his brother made themſelves maſters of ſeveral 


ft the dan towns and caſtles on the banks of the Danube ; al- 1 
Nat. I ing that the Romans had firit violated the peace; the Ft 
2 125 of Morgum, they ſaid, having plundered their trea- | 
The ure. The biſbop denied the charge; but the Romans, be- © 
5 ng greatly affected with the progreſs of the enemy, he began # 
{the w be apprehenſive that they would deliver him up to them, ky 
i, in nd went therefore and ſurrendered himſelf, and put the city f f 
d the "Ito their hands. Attila, elated with this ſucceſs, required Lit 
Li. Teadiſius to deliver up all the Hunus who had taken refuge ö 
r the n the Roman territories, to pay him the arrears of his yearly | 


penſion, and to ſettle, without delay, what ſums ſhould be 
paid him for the future. 


—— 


— 
* rs 
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i the The anſwer he received from the emperor not ſatisfying 
thei tin, he purſued his ravages with more cruelty than ever, 
f ior reducing ſeveral cities and ſtrong- holds, particularly Sirmium, 
din. formerly the capital of all Lhricum. The progreſs of the 


Hums in Mefia, Thrace, and Wllyricum, at length ſo alarmed 


Ret the emperor that he withdrew into %a, where he continued A peace 

. by till the return of the army which he had ſent againſt Genſeric, concluded 

n oe whom he was forced to grant an advantageous peace. betwixt # 
fey WW What was the iſſue of the war betwixt Attila and Theodoſeus Attila and. a 
ther N ne are not informed, but it is mentioned that peace was con- the empe- ji 
"0 Wl cluded betwixt them. | .- "T0 0 
ps After this peace, Attila, who was become a flave to his b 


the WW andition, moſt inhum: is brother Bl-da to b 

ambition, moſt inhumanly cauſed his brother Beda to be 
2 * urdered, and then obliged the whole nation of the Hunns Attila 
led to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. According to 22 murders 
ou nandes, he was obeyed alſo by the Goths; meaning, without his bro- 


. WT coubt, thoſe who choſe to remain in their antient ſeats, the ther Bleda 
S 4 Geide, the Suevians, the Alans, the Heruli, the Sarmatians, 
de Semandrians, the Squiri, the Satagares, the Rugians, and 


| by Wi tie 4carzirians ; and was ſole maiter of all Scyz9:a and Ger- 
tant many, The Romans, as Priſcus relates, declined giving him 
de By title of king, and only ſtiled him general of their armies, 
diguiſing the annual tribute they paid him with the ſpecious 
> * Wi name of ſalary: ſo great was their vanity when their power 
Las at the loweſt ebb! Attila, however, rejected this title 
% vith contempt; ſaying, That the emperors had flaves for 
their generals; whereas, his generals were upon a level 
7. with the emperors themſelves. Jornandes writes, that, when 
" fttila entered Gaul, he was attended by a troop of kings and 
he buinces, who ſtood trembling before him without Caring to 
: utter a word, but were always ready, at the leaſt ſign, ta 
15 Wi execute his commands with the utmolt care and ſubmiſſion. His e 
0 This warlike prince, according to Fornandes, was black, ch 
lo in ſtature, had a broad breaſt, a large head, a flat noſe, racter. 
% and ſmall eyes. He was fond of war, but depended more 

upon his council than his ſword, employing not only force 


4 and menaces, but often craft and artifice, and * 
| O 


He de- 
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low wiles, and even lies, to obtain his end. His ge, 
power and ſucceſs ſo intoxicated him that he would not e. n 
earken to reaſon, however plain and evident. Inſolent 
pride and haughtineſs appeared in all his actions and moti. 
ons, in his gait, eyes, and looks; infomuch that no one 
could behold him without concluding that he was ſent into 

the world to diſturb it. | | : | 
In his time a remarkable ſword was found, which waz 
thought to be the ſword of Mars; and, on that a0. 
count, was held in great veneration by the Scythians. P., 
cus relates, that nothing gained Attila fo much reſpect among 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar as the diſcovery of this ſword in his 


time. | * = 
Though Priſcus relates that he was fo blinded by pride a; 
to ſuffer divine honours to be paid him, yet he mentions ſe— 
veral good qualities that he was poſſeſſed of. He admiyj- 
ſtred juſtice according to the ſtricteſt rules of equity, and 
treated his ſubjects with great mildneſs, ſuſfering them qui 
etly to enjoy their eſtates, and levying only fuch ſums as they 
could eaſily pay. He was ever ready to pardon thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to him, and was never known to have abandoned ſuch 
as he had taken under his protection. He was ſo far from 
placing his grandeur in pomp and fhew, that, on the con- 
trary, he affected an air of ſimplicity, and a contempt fot 


ſtate and all kind of outward magnihcence. He invited the 


R:man ambaſſador Maximinus, and Priſcus, who accompanied 
him, to an entertainment, at which he himſelf eat off 1 
trencher and drank out of 2 wooden cup, while the reit were 
ſerved in ſilver and gold, and uſed cups of gold enrich 
with precious ſtones. Though ſomething happened during 
the banquet which made all the company laugh, yet , 


tila maintained his uſual gravity amidſt their mirth without 


the leaſt ſmile or change of countenance. He had, as Ju. 
zandes expreſſes it, troops of wives, by whom he had a moi 
numerous iſſue. Among his children are mentioned EA 
his eldeſt ſon ; Dengizic, who periſhed in making war upen 
_ Romans; and Hernac, or Hernas, the youngeſt of them 
all. | | 

Attila, ſeeing himſelf deſpotic maſter of ſo many nations, 


{piſes and looked upon the Roman emperors with ſuch contempt that 
inſults the he is ſaid to have ſent, out of meer wantonnels, two C9, 


Remans. 


with the character of ambaſſadors, one to Theodoffrus, and tt. 
other to Valentinian, with this haughty and inſulting meliage, 
Attila, my maſter and yours, commands you to get ready a Pelte, 
his reception. What anſwer they returned is not mention, 

As the Romans trembled at the very name of A, i 
often threatned them with war, and by that means vie 
from them money, corn, proviſions, and whatever elfe he 
ſtood in need of. The ambaſſadors he ſent to Conffant ys 
returned always loaded with preſents ; inſomuch that, wi! 
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quit his dominions and return home. 


OF FHE- ON 
ke thought any of his ſubjects worthy of an extraordinary re- 
ward, he uſed to ſend them, under ſome pretence or other, 
with the charaCter of ambaſſadors to Theodoſius. 
In the year 447, however, Attila, being no longer ſatisfied He de- 
with the annual penſion and rich preſents given him by the clares 
emperor, declared war againit the empire, and over-ran ſe- war 
veral provinces, which foon obliged Theods/rus to conclude a againſt 
peace with him on moſt diſhonourable terms. A few months the em- 
after the concluſion of this peace, Attila ſent one #decon to pire. 
Conflantinople as his ambaſſador, who, appearing to be taken 
with the ſplendor and magnificence of that court, and to be 
deſirous of continuing among the Romans, the eunuch Chry- Theodefrus 


327 


ſaphus, the emperor's chief chamberlain, thinking him there- enters in- 


upon capable of committing, without remorſe, the blackeſt to a plot 
crimes, prevailed with him to undertake the aſſaſſinating of to murdet 
his prince. The emperor not only conſented to this wicked 4tti/a. 
attempt; but, that it might be the more eaſily effected, he 
diſpatched a ſolemn embaſſy to Altila, enjoining thoſe who 
attended the embaſſadors to aſſiſt Edecon. 
This embaſſy, however, no ſooner arrived at the court of 
Attila, than Edecon, either apprehenſive of the dangers at- 
tending ſuch an attempt, or deceiving the whole time the 
traitors with more refined treachery, diſcovered the whole to 
his prince, who immediately cauſed Vigilius, who was to 
have been aſſiſtant to Edecon, to be ſeized ; and ſent his ſe- 
cretaty, Oreſtes, to Conſtantinople with the purſe which had 
contained Edecon's bribe, to reproach the emperor, in the 
ſevereſt terms, with ſuch a black piece of treachery; and to 
inſiſt upon his inſtantly delivering up to him Chry/aphus, the 
author and contriver of the plot. T heodofrus, however, ſend- 
ing Anatolius, his captain of the guards, and Nomus, to At- 
tila, theſe prevailed on him, by rich preſents, not only to 
pardon Chryſaphus and ſet Vigilius at liberty, but to relinquiſh 
his claim to the countries on the Roman fide of the Danube, to 
promiſe to live in friendſhip with Theodofius, and to fend back 
many Roman captives without ranſom, the ambaſladors alſo 
being diſmiſſed loaded with preſents. | 
Marcian, the following year, ſuccceding to the empire on 
the death of Theodoſius, Attila immediately diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to him, demanding the penſion paid him by the de- 
ceaſed prince, "Theſe ambaſſadors, however, were diſmiſſed The em- 


with this anſwer, That T heodofius was no more; and, that the peror 


preſent emperor had gold for his friends and ſteel for his enemics. Marcian 
Attila, on this anſwer, aſſembling his troops in order to break refuſes to 
into the empire, Marcian, to gain time, ſent a ſolemn am- pay a pen- 
baſſy to him; at the head of which was Apollonius, a general ſion to At- 
of no ſmall renown. The ambaſſadors, however, not hav- fila. 

ing carried with them the uſual preſents, Attila would nei- 

ther ſpeak to them nor ſee them; and they were ordered ta 


Vol, V. Attila 
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Attila being impatient of peace, and, on the other hang, 
not thinking it expedient to engage in a war with Mar- 
cian, reſolved to turn his arms againſt the weſtern empire, 
then governed by Valentinian III. a weak and unwarlike 
33 About ſeventeen years before, Attila had been ſol- 
icited by Honoria, the ſiſter of Valentinian, to break the 
peace and attack her brother. As there was none in the em- 
pire a proper match for her, ſhe was honoured with the title 
of Honoria, and enjoined celibacy; but that ſtate not being 


at all agreeable to her diſpoſition, ſhe preſſed Attila to enter 


{taly at the head of a powerful army, and marry her, ſending 


him even a ring as a pledge of her fidelity. Attila then de- 


clining to engage in the enterprize, Honoria ſuffered herſelf 
to be debauched, and was ſent, to Conſlantinople; but, never- 
theleſs, continued preſſing Attila to make war upon her bro- 


ther. | | 
Attila in- At length, in the year 451, Attila, under pretence that 
vades Honoria Was refuſed him for his bride, made war on the em- 
Gaul, peror. Giving out at firſt, however, that he only wanted to 


A.C. 451. attack the Goths, many cities in Gaul opened their gates to 
him; but his troops ſoon making their hoſtile intention evi— 
He takes dent, the other towns refuſed to admit him. Attila, here- 
and plun- upon pulling off the maſk, beſieged, took oy ſtorm, and 
ders ſe- plundered many places in Gaul; particularly T ongres, Treve, 
veral ci- formerly the metropolis: of Gaul, Straſburg, Spires, Worms, 
ties. Mentz, Andernach, and moſt of the towns in that neigh- 
bourhood. 8 | 
The numerous army of the Hunns being afterwards divi- 
ded into ſeveral bodies, took, pillaged, and laid in aſhes, many 
other cities; and, among the reſt, Arras, Beſancon, Toul, and 
Langres. They attacked the town of Laon, but were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter. At MHentz they arrived the night 
preceding the ſolemnity of Eaſter; and, having entered the 
City ſword in hand, made a dreadful havock of the inhabit- 
ants, maflacred the prieſts at the altars, and ſet fire to the 
lace, which was ſoon reduced to aſhes. Attila, at length, 
aying ſiege to Orleans, Aetius, the Roman general, who had 
arrived at Arles, encouraged the inhabitants and gariſon to 
make an obſtinate defence, promiſing to haſten to their relief. 
Having, with great difficulty, prevailed with Theodor, 


king of the Viſigoths, to join him, he advanced with his 


troops, which were alfo reinforced by the Franks under the 
conduct of their king Merouee, with the Sarmatians, Burgundi- 
ans, Saxons, Armoricans, the Lifians dwelling on the banks of the 
Lis, in Flanders; the Reverins, or Pipuarians, inhabiting the 
banks of the Rhine towards Cologne; the Ibrions, or Breen, 
placed by Valeſius in Suabia and Bavaria; and ſeveral other 
nations of Celtic Gaul and Germany, whom the Romans had 
formerly commanded as their ſubjects, but were now glad to 
reckon among their auxiliaries and allies, Pefore 
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Before the arrival of Aetius, Orleans was taken by the Hunns, He is dri- 
whether by ſtorm or capitulation is uncertain ; A the bar- ven from 
barians were ſcarce in poſſeſſion of the place, when they Or/eans 
were unexpectly attacked by Aetius and Theodoric, who cut by Aetius 
great numbers of them in pieces, and obliged them to retire and Thee» 
out of the town with the utmoſt precipitation, many of them eric. 
in the confuſton throwing themſelves into the Loire, and 
periſhing there: Attiſa being driven from Orleans, retired 
with his army towards the Rhine, and having paſled Troies, 
halted in the plains of Chalons, which he choſe as moſt ad- 
yantageous for his Hunns, who were all horſe, to engage in. 
fetius reſolving to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle, 
marched after the Hunns with the utmoſt diſpatch, and arri- 
ving late at night in the plains where Attila was encamped, 
the Gepidæ, who ſerved under Attila, and the Franks, who 
followed Aetius, meeting in the dark, fought with ſuch fury, 
that on both ſides above fifteen thouſand men were left dead 
upon the ſpot. The two armies next day drew up in the 
plain, to riſk a general engagement; not any private pique 
or quarrel, but the ambition of one man, as Fornandes ſays, 
thus bringing them out to deſtroy each other, and ſupplying 
the room of the moſt mortal hatred and irreconcileable en- 
mity. What pity, (continues our hiſtorian) that by the 
* paſſion and folly of one man, ſhould periſh in a few hours 
© what nature has produced in many years.” 

The battle, which began about four in the afternoon, 18 
reckoned by all writers one of the moſt bloody and obſtinate 
engagements mentioned in hiſtory. A ſmall brook that 
crolled the plain ſwelled to a torrent by the great quantity of 
blood that was ſhed. Both the Romans and Goths charged 
with the utmoſt impetuoſity ; and though Theodoric was 
killed in the action, the latter fought with ſuch ardor, that 
towards evening they drove the Hunns to their camp. Aetius He is de- 
alſo repulſed them, but not knowing of the ſucceſs of the Goths, feated at 
he kept the field, and did not purſue. The vaſt plains ap- CHalons 
peared next morning almoſt quite covered with dead bodies. with great 
letius expected that Attila would have renewed the engage- ſlaughter. 
ment; but he kept cloſe in his camp, and was reſolved, if 
the Romans had forced it, to have burned himſelf alive, rather 
than ſuffer himſelf to be taken priſoner. As the Hunns con- 
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his tinued in their camp, the Romans concluded that their loſs 

he was very great; but not thinking it proper to attack them, 

li- they reſolved to keep them cloſely blocked up. In the 
he action near three hundred thouſand men were killed on both iq 
he hides, according to Idatius; and, according to Jornandes, q 
155 two hundred and fifty-two thouſand, including thoſe who 4 
er fell the night before the battle, in the encounter between the 1 
ad Franks and Gepide. 5 9 
to Both ſides ſuffered extremely, and the Romans challenged f 


the victory for no other reaſon, but becauſe Att/a the next 


re day kept in his camp, and afterwards withdrew into his own 
# country. 
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country. Though Thoriſmund, the eldeſt fon of Therdsri, 
in revenge for his father's death, reſolved again to attack the 
Hunns, Aetius, who did not want them entirely cut off, 
politically diſſuaded him, and preſſed him to return without 
delay into his own country, leſt his brothers ſeizing on the 
deceaſed king's treaſures, ſhould raiſe diſturbances in his ab- 
ſence. Thoriſmund was no ſooner gone, than Aetius, by the 
ſame artifice, perſuaded Merouee, king of the Franks, whoſe 
brother aſpired to the crown, to depart, and thus got for himſelf 
the ſpoils that were left in the field of battle. The Hunns muſt 


have been greatly weakened by the battle; for Attila, not. 


withſtanding the departure of the Goths and Franks, did not 
offer to attack Aetius, but retired quietly to the Rhine, Such 
was the iſſue of Attila's expedition into Gaul, fo much 
ſpoken of by the writers of thoſe times. It was a long time 
before the towns he had ruined were re- built, or re- peopled; 
nay, ſo great was the conſternation of the inhabitants, that 
though Troies was ſpared by Attila, from his regard to the 
famous biſhop Lupus, who attended him to the banks of the 
Rhine, yet the biſhop, when he came back, found the city 
quite abandoned ; nor could he perſuade his people, who 
had taken refuge in a neighbouring mountain, to return to 
their habitations. X 
Attila, rather enraged than diſheartened at his great loſs 
and diſgrace, reſolved to make an irruption into /taly, where 
he hoped to find more booty and leſs oppoſition. Having 
therefore reinforced his army with powerful ſupplies, ſent 
him out of Sqythia, he left Pannonia, and finding the paſſes 
of the Alps unguarded, he entered Italy in the latter end of 
the ſame year, or in the beginning of the following ; but a 
peace being ſoon after concluded between him and Valinti- 
nian, he repaſſed the Alps, and retired beyond the Danube. 
Attila was no ſooner returned to his own country, than he 
began to threaten the eaſtern empire with an invaſion, if 
Adarcian did not fend him the tribute formerly paid him, 
This, however, was only a feint to conceal his real deſign, 
which was to return into Gaul, and there make war on the 
Vijigaths. Accordingly, eroſſing the country of Rheta, he 
followed the courſe of the Rhone, and entering Daupbim, 
fell unexpectedly upon the Alans ; but Thoriſmund coming to 
their — gave him a total overthrow, which obliged 
him to return with diſgrace into his own country. Pal 
however, queſtions the truth of this ſecond jrruption of 4. 
tila into Gaul, As Gregory of Tours tells us, that Thoriſmund 
ſubdued the Alans, perhaps they called ina party of Hum to 
their aſſiſtance. | | ä 
We find no farther mention of Attila in the antient hiſto- 
rians till the time of his death, which is placed by ſome in 
the year 454, and by others in 453 or 452. Attila, accord- 
ing to Jornandes, having celebrated his nuptials with a young 
woman of extraordinary beauty, named IIdico, r 
| rank 
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drank to exceſs, contrary to his cuſtom, was ſtifled in the 
night by a flux of blood, to which he was ſubject. The j 
6% next morning, to expreſs their grief, cut off part of 
their hair, according to the cuſtom of their nation, and tore 
their faces, to bewail fo great a warrior, not with tears, but 
with blood. Priſcus alſo relates, that the very night Attila 
died, the emperor Marcian, being very uneafy and reſtleſs in 
reflecting on the menaces and great power of that warlike 
prince, his bow was ſhewn him broken in many pieces. A:- 
tia, Fornandes ſays, was juſtly puniſhed with a diſhonourable 
and ignominious death for the cruel and unnatural murder 
of his brother, and the ſtreams cf blood which his unbounded 
ambition had prompted him to ſhed. His body was conveyed 
with great ſolemnity from the place where he died to the 
felds, and there laid under a filken tent, and ſome horſemen 
often riding round it, ſung, in a doleful ſtrain, the noble at- 
chievements of their king. This mournful ceremony was His fune- 
ſucceeded by a joyful one, a great banquet on ihe deceaſed ral. 
prince's tomb, which laſted till the night was far ſpent, 
when his body was ſecretly interred in three coffins, the firſt 
of gold, the ſecond of ſilver, and the third of iron. In the 
ſame grave with him were buried the arms and rich ſpoils 
which he had taken in war from other princes and great 
commanders. In the end, all thoſe were put to death who 
had been employed about his grave, leſt their avarice ſhould, 
ſome time or other, prompt them to plunder it“. | 

Attila, by his laſt will had appointed his eldeſt ſon Ellac to He is ſyc- 
ſucceed him in all his dominions. Though this prince was ceeded by 
a man of great boldneſs, intrepidity, and experience in war, FZ/lac, 
and conſequently capable of maintaining, and even extend- A.C, 3563, 
ing the conqueſts of his father ; yet, as he had an incredible 
number of brothers, and they all jointly inſiſted upon an 
equal diviſion of their father's dominion, a bloody war was 
kindled, which involved in confuſton not only the northern 
provinces, but both Pannonias, and the other countries on His bro- 
the Danube, where the Romans had allowed the Hunns to thersclaim 
ſettle, While the ſons of Attila all ſtrove to be ſovereigns, part of 
they loſt the ſovereignty for which they {trove ; for during the ſove- 
their conteſt, Ardaric, king of the Gepidz, openly declared, reignty. 
that he would not obey the ſons of Attila, but reſcue himſelf 
and his people from the yoke they ſo ſhamefully groaned un- YHac kill- 
der. His example was followed by ſeveral other nations ed in a 
that haſtened to join him. Ellac marched to reduce Ardaric, hattlewith 
but was killed, with thirty thouſand Hunns, in a battle that the Gepin 
was fought on the banks of the Netad in Pannonia. _—_ 
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This overthrow, and the revolt of the conquered people, 
ſo diſheartened the Hunns, that they retired towards the Eux. 
ine ſea and the mouth of the Danube, leaving the Gepide 
maſters of all antient Dacia. The Romans granted their pro. 
tection and ſome territories to ſeveral nations who had re- 
Some of volted from the Hanns; and Ernac, Aitila's youngeſt ſon, 
the Hunns and with him ſeveral Hlunms, ſubmitting to them, they a 
ſubmit to ſigned them lands on the moſt diſtant borders of Leſſer So- 
the R,- thia in Dacia, and amongſt the Sarmatians, whom they had 
mans. ſettled in IHhyricum. The other ſons of Attila made an un- 
ö ſucceſsful attempt to drive the Goths out of Pannonia, and re- 
cover that province. About eight years after, while the Gzth; 
were engaged in a war with the Satagæ, Dinzio, one of Attily's 
ſons, made an incurſion into the territories of the Goths, and 
laid fiege to Bafiana, thought to be the preſent city of Pi- 
ſega, between the Save and the Drave ; but they were ſoon 
expelled by the Goths, with ſo great ſlaughter, that they ne- 
ver after offered to moleſt them. | 
The The Hunns having ſuffered greatly by the diſturbances that 
Hunns enſued upon the death of Attila, continued quiet till the 
break into year 466, when paſſing the Danube in the depth of winter, 
the empire on the ice, they ravaged Dacia with great barbarity, but 
A. C. 466. were at length defeated with great ſlaughter by Anthems, 
” the Roman general. The Hunns, upon their return into their 
own country, aſked a peace of the emperor Leo, and leave 
to trade with the Romans on the Danube, which Leo refuſing 
to grant, Dengixic, called by 'Fornandes Dinzzo, and by others 
Dinziric, reſented to ſuch a degree, that he was for conti- 
nuing the war, from which reſolution he was in vain dil- 
ſuaded by his brother Ernac. He accordingly marched to 
the Danube, and continued the war in Thrace, till he was 
killed by Arnaga/ius, the Roman general. 
The Hunmns, after his death, continued quiet near ſixty 
years, that is, till the firſt of Zu/tinian's reign, in the year 
526, when two of their kings, Styrax and Glones, broke into 
the Roman empire, at the inſtigation of the king of Pera 
Boarex, the widow of Balach, king of the Sabirite Hunns, à 
woman of a warlike genius, eſpoufing the cauſe of the N. 
127, led to their affiſtance an army of an hundred thouſand 
men, and meeting the two kings, cut molt of their men 1n 
pieces, took SH himſelf priſoner, and ſent him in chains 
to Conſtantinople. | 
Gordas, The fame year, Gordas, king of the FHunns, dwelling neat 
king of the Boſphorus Cimmerius, came to Conſtantinople, concluded 
the Hunns, an alliance with Ju/timan, and embraced the Chriſtian rel 
embraces gion. Gordas being loaded with rich preſents by 7Zu/f1m197, 
the Chriſ- and entruſted with the defence of the borders of the empite 
tian reli- on the ſide of the Boſphsrus, returned home, and ordered te 


gion. idols to be broken, and their temples demolihed through 
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his dominions, which ſo enraged the populace, that they 
put him to death, and conferred the crown on his brother 
Mugaris, The new king immediately marched againſt the 
city of Baſphorus, and having ſurprized the place, put all the 
Romans in it to the ſword ; but ſoon after, hearing that an 
army was marching againſt them, they abandoned the city, 
and fled with precipitation, 

In the thirteenth year of Juſtinian's reign, Procopius relates, The 
that the Hunns aſſed the Danube in great multitudes, laid ZHunns 
waſte Thrace, Greece, 1ilyricum, and all the provinces from the ravage 
Imian ſea to the very ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. They alſo Thrace, 
croſſed the Helleſpont, and extended their ravages to Aſia, and Greece, 
thence returning by the Cherſoneſe, they marched home, and //hyr:. 
loaded with an immenſe booty, In this irruption they took cum. 
thirty-two caſtles in /lyricum, deſtroyed Caſſandria, and car- A. C. 539, 
ried with them unmoleſted one hundred and twenty thouſand | 
captives. Vuſtinian, to keep them quiet, allowed the Cutur- 
gurian Hunns ſome lands in Thrace, and agreed to pay them 
an annual peniton, upon their promiſing to ſerve him when 
wanted. As for the Iturgurians who had been concerned in 
the irruption, they retired to their own country on the Eux- 
ine ſea, but ſoon after attacked the Goths, called Detraxitæ, 
in the neighbourhood of the Palus Maotis, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of their country. They afterwards endeavoured 
to enlarge their bounds on the fide of Sarmatia. The Cutur- 
gurians, in the mean time, notwithſtanding the penſion paid 
them yearly by the emperor, made e inroads into the 
neighbouring provinces ; upon which, Juſtinian engaged the 
Uturgurians to come to his aſſiſtance, by promiſing them the 
ſame penſion. They accordingly fell unexpectedly upon 
their countrymen, and drove them quite out of the empire. F 

In the year 558, however, the Cuturgurians again paſled the They are 
Danube, ravaged great part of Myſia and Thrace, and advan- routed by 
ced within an hundred and fifty furlongs of Con/kantinople. Belifarius, 
The brave Beliſarius, though weakened with old age to A. C. 558. 
ſuch a degree, that he was ſcarce able to hold a ſhield, or 
brandiſh a ſword, ſoon obliged them to remove; but they 
hearing that he was diſgraced upon his return to Con/tanti- 
nl, returned before the royal city, ravaging every country 
through which they paſſed in a dreadful manner. They 
were again repulſed by a young nobleman, named Germanus 3 
and Zameroa their chief, having received à conſiderable ſum _. 
of money from Juſtinian, for the ranſom of his captives, re- The em- 
turned beyond the Danube. The Uturgurian Hunns, at the Pèror ſtirs 
lame time, being ſtirred up by Fy/tinian, fell upon Zamerga u the U- 
in his return, cut many of his men in pleces, and obliged 7#rgur:9% 
them to quit their rich booty. This gave rife to a bloody Hrs 45 
war between the two nations, which laſted many years, and gainſt the 


ended at laſt in the ruin of both, as they were {o weakened invaders, 
| as 
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as to become a prey to other nations, and to loſe even their 
very name *. | 4 

Venantius Fortunatus tells us, that in the year 500 a great 
body of Z7unns took their route through Germany, with a 
deſign to paſs the Rhine, and ſettle in Gaul. The four ſons 
of Clotharius, then reigning in that country, Sigebert, the 
younger brother, who nad his reſidence at Mentz, marchel 
into Germany to oppoſe the invaders, and entirely defeated 
them on the banks of the Elbe. 

No further mention is made of the Hunns by any credible 
hiſtorian, till the reign of Charles the Great, in whoſe time 
they were maſters of Dacia, now Tranſylvania, and Lalathia, 
of Upper Maſia, now Servia, and of the two Pannonias, the 
Upper containing the preſent provinces of Carniola, Carin— 
thia, and the greater part of Auſtria; and the Lower com- 

rizing Boſnia, Sclavonia, and that part of Hungary that lies 
eyond the Danube. : 

The wo princes of the Hunns in 776 entered into an alliance 
Hunns in with Charles, but ſoon after they tent, under-hand, ſuccours 
Pannonia to Taſſiln, duke of Bavaria, who had revolted from Charls, 
entirely When Charles had intirely reduced Bavaria, he then reſolved 
reduced to puniſh the perfidy of the Hunns, and having raiſed twy 
by Charles great armies, ſent one into Dacia, while he himſelf, wich the 
the Great. other, entered Pannonia by the way of Bavaria. He conti- 
A.C. 794. nued ravaging their territories for the ſpace of eight years, 
| till that warlike nation was entirely ſubdued, and almoſt ut- 
terly extirpated. The entire conqueſt of the Hunns, accord- 
ing to the beſt chronologers, happened in the year 794, 
Some authors write, that by this long war the whole race of 
the antient Hunns was quite cut off, and that the country 
was afterwards peopled by the neighbouring nations, to 
whom the preſent Hungarians owe their origin. But the 
Hungarian writers maintain their nation to be deſcendel 
from the antient Hunns; and Bonſinius tells us, that in his 
time a nation was diſcovered by ſome merchants on the 
banks of the Tanais, ſpeaking the ſame language with that 
uſed in Hungary; and that Matthias, then king of Hungar), 
ſent an ambally into thoſe parts, deſiring a colony to be 

ſent from thence into his kingdom f. 
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The Hiſtory of the Goths, till the ſettling of the Viſi- 
goths in Spain, and the Oftrogoths in Italy. 


ated | | | 7107 

HE Goths, according to Fornandes, came originally Scandina- | 7 
lible out of Scandinavia, which comprized the preſent Sꝛue- via, the 1 
ime , Norway, Lapland, and Finmark, and was by the antients country of . 
%%%, Wi falſely imagined to be an iſland. By Pliny it is called Scan- the Gothe. 1 


fnavia, or, according to VLaſſius and Gronovius, Scandinona ; Wh 6 
Tin by Xenophon Lampſacenus, Baltia ; by Timeus, Baſilea ; and 1 
om- by Pytheas, ſometimes Baſilea, and ſometimes Abalus. By 1 
lies the writers of the middle age it is named Scanza, Scauzia, 438 
Santia, and Scandia. In Scandinavia Tacitus places two dif- 109 
ferent nations, the Suiones and the Sittones, of whom the for- #7 
mer inhabited the preſent Sweden, and the latter Norway. 


The Suiones were divided, according to Ptolemy, into the 7 1 
following tribes, namely, the Chedini, Phavoni, Phiræſt, T4 
Dauciones, Hilleviones, Scritofinin, or Scritobani, and the Gua. 40 


Sandinavia, long before the time of Tacitus, was inhabited 

by the Goths, though not yet known to the Romans under 

that name; nay, the learned Erotius, Sher:ngham, and other 

northern writers, maintain, with arguments which have not 

yet been confuted, that the Cimbrians, Getes, and Goths were 

one and the ſame nation; that Scandinavia was firſt peopled 

by them ; and that from thence they ſent colonies into the 

lands in the Baltic, the Cherſoneſe, and the adjacent places, 

yet deſtitute of inhabitants. The Danes confeſs that their 

country was firſt peopled by the Goths of Scandinavia, and 

that Dan, the ſon of Huumelus, king of the Goths, from whom 

their country was called Dania, was the founder of their 

kingdom. „ and Freculphus alſo tell us, that the 

Danes were the deſcendants of the O/tragoths dwelling in 

Scanzia. The peopling of the iſlands of the Baltic ſea, and The firſt 
of the adjacent places on the continent, is called by the migration 
northern writers the firſt migration of the Goths. Their ſe- of the 
cond migration is ſuppoſed to have happened ſeveral ages Goth. 
after the firſt. Berig, king of the Goths, Fornandes relates, : 
went out with a fleet in queſt of new ſettlements, and land- Their ſe- 
ing in the country of the Ulmerugians, now Pomerania, cond mi- 
drove out the antient inhabitants, and divided their lands gration. 
among his followers. He fell next upon the Vandals, but, 

inſtead of forcing them from their antient ſeats, he only 

obliged them, probably becauſe they were of Gothic extrac- 
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tion, to ſhare their poſſeſſions with the new comers. The Jr 
Goth ſettled in Pomerania and the adjacent parts of Germany, bl 
aiterwards went out in great numbers, under Filimer the 1 
Great, their fifth prince after their leaving Scandinavia, and WE 
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advancing to the Cimmerian Boſphorus, drove out the Cin 
rians, and ſettled in the neighbourhood of the Mæotic Lai, 
Thence, in proceſs of time, they ſent numerous colonie 
into Thrace, Dacia, and Mæſia, and into the countries hg; 
dering upon the Euxine ſea. In all theſe countries they were 
one and the fame people, though ſubject to different princes 
and known by different names. Thus in Cimmeria, Harms. 
ia, and Scythia, they were called C:mmerians, Sarmatin: 
Seythians ; in Thrace, Dacia, and Maſia, Thraciaut, Dacia 
and Maſians; and in the neighbourhood of the er and the 
Pontus, Ifirians and Pontics, The Goths, as Grotius obſerves 
from Jornandes, were diſtinguiſhed into weſtern and eaſtern, or 
I/eſirogoths and Oftregaths, before they left Scandinavia, the 
former inhabiting that part which borders on Dermart, and 
the latter lying eaſtward towards the Baltic. Many author 
aſſert that the Gees and Goths were one and the ſame nation, 
and that they had been long known to the Romans, and like- 
wile to the Greeks, by the former name, but not by the lat- 
ter, till their breaking into the empire *. 

The Scythian Goths, in proceſs of time, being greatly in- 


gration of creaſed, returned into Germany, under the famous Modu, 
the Goths or Oden, or Godan, of whom many ſtrange and wonderful 


under 
Weden. 


things are related. He was king of the Aſgardians, ſuppoſed 
to be the fame with the A/purgians mentioned by Strabo and 
Ptolemy. A4ſpurgia was the metropolis of a province which 
Strabo calls A/za, and by the antient Gothic writers Moden and 
his followers are ſtiled Aſæ, Aſiani, and Aſiotæ; and the . 
purgian kings are ſaid to have been maſters of all that par 
of Scythia on the welt fide of Mount Imans. Moden commit- 
ting the government of the kingdom of Aſpurgia, or Aſgardia, 
to his two brothers, Ve and FVelir, went out with incredible 
multitudes of his people in queſt of new ſettlements. fore: 
iceing, they fay, by his magic, that he and his poſterity 

ould reign for many ages in the northern parts af the 
world. Having conquered the inhabitants of Riiiſland, he 
appointed his ſon Bo to reign over them. R:7//and, called by 
the Latins Rexolania, and Nuſſia, extended from the mouth ot 
the Viſlula, and the northern coaſt of Europe, to the Pain 
AZzotis, the banks of the Janis, and the Riphoan moun- 
tains, and comprized Pryffia, Livonia, and great part of AH. 
covy, From Riifland Moden proceeded by ſea to Savoy, 
which country he reduced, and divided among his children, 
appointing Yeed:gg king of Eaſt Saxony, Begdegg king of 
Meſiphalia, and Sigg of Franconia. He then advanccd to 
Reidegothland, now Jutland, which he likewiſe ſubdued, and 
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Amme to his ſon Skzold, from whom deſcended thoſe kings of 1 
La, Denmark called Skolldungar, that is, the poſterity of Skiold. | i964 
one From Jutland Moden proceeded to Suithiod, now Sweden, 1 
$ bor where being kindly entertained by Cylfus, or Gylvo, king of 1389 


the country, he ſettled with his followers, and building the 
city Sigtunum, there reigned to his death, He then became 15 
ſo famous, that he was by the northern nations ranked 1 
among the gods, and worſhipped with divine honours. He 
is ſuppoſed to have brought with him aut of Aſia the Runic 
characters, and to have taught the northern. nations the art 
of poetry, whence he is ſtiled the father of their poets, who 
were named Scaldi, or Scaldri. As the Goths uſed the Runic 
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„ the letters in all their ſpells and enchantments, they, upon their 16 
andi embracing Chriſtianity, deſtroyed ſeveral antient monuments, 1 
thor and burnt a great number of books in that character, from | 


their indiſcreet zeal. They were quite laid aſide in Sweden 
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tion 

lie- in the year 1001, and were forbidden in Spain by Alphonſo, 

lat - king of Caſtile and Navarre, in 1130. ö 
his migration of the Goths from Aſiatic Scythia into Scan- 1 

in-. dravia, ſeems confirmed, as Grotius and Sheringham obſerve, 179 

oden, by the affinity of the language uſed by the people in both 1928 

erf countries. In the time of Bu/begurus the Gothic language was 1 

; 


ofed BW ſpoken by the Tartars of Precop, and Joſaphat Barbarus, a 
and nobleman of Venice, who lived among them, ſays, that they „ 
hich not only ſpeak the Gothic language, but call themſelves T1 
and G:tbs, and their country Gothia. According to ſome writers, 
the expedition of Roden happened about twenty-four years 
part before the birth of Chrift ; for Pompey then laying waſte Sy- 
nit- rig and great part of Aſia, the Scythians, they think, might 
4% then, to avoid him, go in queſt of new ſettlements. On the 
ible other hand, the Daniſh chronologers ſay, that Skold, the ſon 
'"re- of Moden, lived about a thouſand years before Pompey. To 
ity reconcile theſe two accounts, ſome authors are of opinion, 
the that ſcveral great men bore the name of Moden, and that the 
he WW exploits oi all were aſcribed to one, as it happened among 
by BW the Grete, vrith reſpect to Hercules. x 


of The doirendants of Moden's followers in the north parts The C:m- 
ns of G:7114zy were firſt known to the Romans by the name of brian, 
n. Gmbrians, who extended their conqueſts, by degrees, along firſt de- 
the coaſt to the mouth of the Rhine. The inland countries ſcended 
„In the neighbourhood were alſo inhabited by them; but in from the 
n, different territories they were diſtinguiſhed by different Afatic 
of names, ſome of them being called Saxons, others Suepians, Goths. 
to ſome Angles, Siceribrians, Futes, Ec. till at length the name | i} i 
1d of $axons prevailed, which was given likewiſe by the Rn and like: 1 
2 writers to the nations whom the Saxons had ſubdued, they wiſe the #140 
271 Saxony that part of Germany which lies between Saxons. f x 
h the Rhine and the Elbe, and which had been reduced by them. "HY 
7 The Goths were famous for their hoſpitality and kindneſs Cuſtoms. 9 o 
. to ſtrangers, even before they embraced the Chriſtian reli- and man- 1 
Lion; nay, from their being eminently good, they were ners of the 1 «0 
AER 8 called 4M 
'e called; Goths. f q 
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called, by the neighbouring nations, Goths, which name j; 
ſuppoſed by many writers to be derived from the Ge. 
man word Goten, ſignifying good. They encouraged, ſays 
Dio, the ftudy of philoſophy above all other barbarous nz. 
tions, and often choſe their kings from among their philo- 
ſophers. They not only allowed, but countenanced, pol. 
gamy, every one being valued and reſpected according to the 
number of his wives. Of all their children they kept but 
one at home, ſending out the reſt, when they came to men; 
eſtate, in queſt of new ſettlements. With them adultery 
was puniſhed with death, and the criminal was never par- 
doned. This ſeverity, and the practice of poligamy, pre- 
vailed among them when they were known to the Pym; 
by the name of Getes, as appears from the poet Menander, 
who was himſelf a Gete, and from Horace, who beſtows great 
encomiums on the virtue and chaſtity of their women. The 
Goths ſeem from all antiquity to have been governed by kings, 

Their re- Their chief gods are ſuppoſed to have been the ſun and 

Bgien. moon, the celebrated Moden, his fon Thor, his wife Frigga, 

as or Frea, Tuiſlo, Theutates, Heſus, Tharamis, &c. Moden was 
the god of war, Ther preſided over the air, and Frigga was 
the goddeſs of pleaſure. 5 | 

ir The Gothe, according to Apollinaris Sidonius, were fhod 

Fes. with high fhoes made of hair, and reaching up to their ancles, 
Their Enees, thighs, and legs were without any covering; 
their garments were of various colours, ſcarce reaching to 
the knee; their ſleeves only covered the tops of their arms; 
they wore green caſſocks, with a red border; their belts 
hung on their ſhoulders ; their ears were covered with 
twiſted locks, and they uſed hooked lances, and miſfk 
hatchets. | | 

As to the more antient hiſtory of the Goths, Fornandrs 
ſuppoſing them to be the ſame people with the Scythians, 
Getes, Sarmatians, and Sauromatæ, aſcribes to them all the 
exploits that are ſaid by the Greek and Latin writers to have 

Diſputes been performed by thoſe nations. As to the later times, the 

betwixt firſt Roman writer that mentions the (Goths is Spartian, who 

the Guths relates, that the emperor Caracalla overcame, in ſome encoun- 
and the ters, the Getes, who, ſays he, were the ſame people with the 
emperor Gothe. Upon the death of Caracalla, Maximin, afterwards 

Caracalla emperor, quitted the ſervice, and retiring into his native 

A.C.215. country Thrace, kept up from thence a friendly correſpon- 
cence with the Goths, MMaximin's father was by nation 2 


Geth, and his mother an Alan, whence Vorburgus concludes | 


the Goths to have been maſters of the countries bordering 
on Thrace before Maximin was born. The diſputes between 
the Goths and Caracaila probably happened in the year 215 
the fifth of his reign ; for about that time he marched from 
Germany to Dacia, and the Goths, according to Grotius, then 
held part of that province. Thi 
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This warlike nation very early became formidable to the 
domans; for in the reign of Alexander, which began in 222, They re- 
-anfiderable ſums were annually ſent them from Rome, to ceive an 
event them from diſturbing the peace of the empire. Upon annual 
he murder of Maximin, the Goths, whether to revenge his per ſion 
death, as he was of Gothic extraction, ravaged Marſia, and from the 
utterly deſtroyed the city of Hiria, or IAropolis, on the moſt Romany, 
guthern mouth of the Danube, retired beyond the Danube 
unmoleſted. The Goths, not long after, made themſelves 
mſters of Thrace ; but about the year 242 they were driven 
om thence beyond the Danube by the emperor Gordian. 

Philip, the ſucceſſor of Gordian, refuſing to pay them their They ra- 
annual penſion, they again paſſed the Danube, and ravaged vage Ma- 
Thrace and Maſia. Decius the ſenator, who was ſent to op- Aa. ö 
poſe them, contented himſelf with breaking and diſmiſſing A. C. 238. 1 
the troops that had ſuffered them to paſs the Danube, Theſe 13 
joining the Goths, were kindly received by their king O/tro- 1 
mtha, the grandſon of Amalus, who being thus reinforced, 
aid ſiege to Marcianopolis, the capital of Maſia; but not be- 
ing able to reduce it, he accepted of a large ſum from the in- We 
habitants, and retired, O/rogotha was ſcarce returned to his O/roge- 95 
own country, when Fa/t:da, king of the Gepidæ, ſent him -a rava- 
the following haughty meſſage: That the Gepidæ being ges 
ſreightened for 3 room, he muſt either allow them lands, or Thrace 
prepare for war. Oſtrogotha anſwering, That he ſbould be ſorry and Maſia 
H engage in a war with the Gepidæ, his kinſmen, (for they 
were a Gothic nation) but was determined to part with no lands; 
both nations thereupon took the field, and a bloody battle 
enſuing, the Gepidæ were defeated with great ſlaughter. 

Ofiragatha was ſucceeded by Cuiva, who breaking into The Re- 
Maria, was defeated, with the loſs of thirty thouſand men, mans de- 
by Decius, the eldeſt ſon of the emperor of that name. Af: feat the 
terwards, however, he cut almoſt the whole Roman army in Geths un- 
pieces, and taking Philippopolis on the Februs, put the in- der Caiga 
habitants, to the number of an hundred thouſand ſouls, to 
the ſword, and then ravaged Thrace, and great part of Ma- 
elm. Not long after, the Goths were driven out of the Ro- 
nan dominions by the emperor Decius in perſon. Cui 
making a ſecond irruption, Decins again took the field 
againſt them, and reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that they 
ofiered to ſet at liberty all the priſoners they had taken, and 
relinquiſh their booty, provided he would ſuffer them to re- 
tire unmoleſted. The emperor, however, refuſing to grant who at 
tzeir requeſt, and thinking to cruſh them at once by a de- length 
ciſwe blow, was defeated and ſlain, with great ſlaughter of gains 
his men. Gallus, who was then proclaimed emperor, con- great ad- 
cluded a peace with the Goths, by which they were not only vantages 
allowed to keep all their booty and priſoners, but were pro- over them 
miſed, if they continued quiet, a large annual penſion. 


hree years after, they again entered the Roman territories, 
. probably 
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Ihricum were repulſed by Amilianus, who commanded in Pannonig. 
waſted by In 256, the Goths, with the Carp:, the Barani, and the 
the Goths, Burgundians, all nations dwelling on the banks of the Hz. 


The Goths repuiſed by Macrianus, who had aſſumed the title of Augſ- 
vade 4/a, croſſed the Helleſpont, under the conduct of one Raſpa, com- 
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eaft againſt the celebrated Zenobia, found the Goths ravaging 
probably becauſe their penſion was not paid them; but they 


nube, made a new inroad into the empire, ravaging all Ichri. 
cum, and even Italy, without oppoſition. he following 
year Aurelian, afterwards emperor, taking the command cf 
the troops in Thrace and UMllyricum, drove the Goths out of 
thoſe provinces, and purſuing them beyond the Danube, laid 
waſte their country. The Gaths continued quiet after this 
till the year 262, when breaking unexpectedly into Thrac, 
they made themſelves maſters of that province, and over- 
running all Macedon, laid ſiege to Theſjalonica ; but they were 


tus, Another party of the Goths, at the ſame time, having 


mitted dreadful ravages in Jia, and even plundered the fa- 
mous temple of Diana at HApheſus. They alſo deftroyed 
Chalcedon, and on their return laid in aſhes the poor remains 
of antient Troy, and re-paſſing the Helleſpont, ravaged Thrac, 
and returned loaded with booty. The following year, 203, 
they again made an irruption into Ja, but were repulſed 
by the Roman troops quartered there. Two years after, they 
made themſelves maſters of all Dacia beyond the Dann, 
and, ,encouraged with this ſucceſs, they built an incredidle 
number of veſſels, and, the next year, embarked on the 
Euxine fea, and landing at Heraclea in Pontus, over-ran Aſa 
Hinor, Lydia, and Bithynia, made themſelves maſters of N.. 
comedia, plundered the Greet cities in thoſe countries, and 
laid waſte the provinces of Phrygia and Troas. Having 
gained a victory in Bithynia, they purſued their ravages, 
and advanced as far as Galatia and Cappadocia. The brave 
Odenatus haſtened to the relief of Aſia, which news obliged 
the Geths to reimbark ; but being attacked in their return 

by the Roman fleet, many of them were drowned. 
| The following year they made a deſcent at the mouth of 
the Danube, — ravaging Aa ſia, advanced as far as Ihri- 
cum, but were defeated in ſeveral encounters, and obliged to 
retire.» When Claudius, who had propoſed to cut off their 
retreat, was raiſed to the empire, they aſſembled in incredi- 
ble numbers on the banks of the Nigſler, and built, ſays Z- 
ſimus, ſix thouſand ſhips ; but Pollio and Ammianus Marceli- 
nus ſay only two thouſand. Having employed a whole year 
in preparations, they embarked, in the year 268, to the num- 
ber of three hundred and twenty thouſand fighting men, ani 
landing in Leſſer Scythia and Mawfia, beſieged Tomi and Mar- 
anopolis: but being repulſed at both places, they re-embark- 
ed, and entered the Boſphorus, where, by the rapidity of the 
current, their ſhips were driven againſt each other, and many 
of them were loſt. Being repulſed by the Byzantines, they 
made a fruitleſs attack upon Cyzicus, and afterwards enter 
hs 1 
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Thrace; and drove them out of that province. He even paſſel 


the Danube, and having en d Cannabaud, a Gothic prince. 
ſlew him and five thoutand of priſon” 
ers were ten women, who had fought in the habit of men 
and a great many more were found among the dead. Two 
years after, the Goths ſettled in Dacia beyond the Danube 
which province was abandoned by Aurelian. The following 
year, ſeparate and numerous bodies of them entered Pontus, 
Cappaiicia, Galatia, and Cilicia, pretending to have been in- 
vited by Aurelian, who died ſome months before. Tacitu, 


the emperor, perſuaded ſome of them by fair means to re-. 


tire; but others rejecting the ſums offered them, he and his 

brother Florianus fell upon them, and drove them out of the 

empire with great ſlaughter. | | 7 

They In the year 278, the ſecond of the reign of Probus, they 
break in- broke into Thrace, and advanced as far as {!lyricum; but upon 
to Thrace. the news of the emperor's approach they withdrew, and 
left their booty behind them. The emperor, however, pur- 

ſuing them to Thrace, was there met by deputies from Al the 

Gothic nations, either ſuing for peace, or ſubmitting to hs 

ower. | | | 

They are . Diocleſian, in the fifth year of his reign, that is, in 280, 


defeated js ſaid to have gained a complete victory over the Sarnai- 


by Dio- ans, or Goths. According to Eumenes, he cut off the whole 
clefian, nation of the Sarmatians, and reunited Dacia beyond the 
Danube to the empire. After this the Goths continued quiet 
on the ſide of the empire for about thirty-two years, though ! 


it would appear, that during this time they were engaged it J j 


wars with other barbarous nations. All we know of thoſe 
wars is, that they not only overcame the Burgundians, bit 
likewiſe the Vandals, with their king Viſumar, theſe laſt be- 
ing quite driven out, and obtaining Paunonia from Conſm- 
tine. The Goths at length breaking into the empire, during 
this emperor's reign, were overcome by him in ſeveral bat. 
tles fought in Pannonia and Upper Maſia, and were alſo de- 
feated by him on the north {de of the Dannbe with great 
Con/tan- flaughter. Notwithſtanding this defeat, the Gothe, the ſol- 
zine obli- lowing year, ravaged Thrace and Maſia, and took a great) 
ges them number of priſoners, but were again defeated by Conſtantin, ? 
to fue for who not only granted them a peace upon their ſetting at l. 
peace. berty all the priſoners they had taken, but entered into at! 
alliance with them, and received a reinforcement of forty; 
thouſand men from them. About eight years after, howev), | 


they made new inroads into the empire, but were overcome 


and driven out, as Socrates relates, by Constantine; yet, ic, 


cording to the account of Zo/imus, he fled from them, iy ; 


loſt great part of his army. The fame year a war breakin 
out between the Goths and Sarmatians, Conſtantine marche 
to the aſſiſtance of the latter, and entirely defeated the Goth, 
about an hundred thouſand of them being cut off in the battle, 


and by hunger and cold after the action, which obliged = | 


his men. Among the priſon. ! 
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paſſed I their king to ſue for peace, and to deliver hoſtages to the 

prince, Yemperor, among whom was his own ſon. Sozomen and So- Many of 

priſon- Y rates * write, that the victory was ſo evidently miraculous, the Goths 

f men, that the Goths acknowledging the power of the God adored embrace 
Two Ady Conftantine, great numbers of them embraced the Chriſ- Chriſtia- 

Janie, dan religion, which had been firſt preached among them nity. 

lowing bout the year 266 (A). 

Pont, The Goths not only continued quiet, but ſerved the Ro- 

een in- nans with great fidelity, during the remaining part of Con- 

Tacitn, © fantine's reign, and in the reigns of Con/lans, Fulian, Jovian, 

to re- ind Valentinian I. but in 364, the firſt of Valens, they made They 

ind his an irruption into Thrace, from whence, however, they retired make an 

of the F upon receiving a large ſum from Valens. Not long after, irruption 

I they ſent three thouſand men to aſſiſt the uſurper Procopius; into 

s, they but though he was defeated and put to death before they Thrace. 

it upon joined him, they continued in the territories of the empire, 

w, and und ravaged Thrace and Maſia; but at length they were 

, ot obliged to yield themſelves priſoners. This body of troops 

| al the vas ſent to Procopius by Athanaric, whom Ammianus calls 

to his F ſometimes one of the moſt powerful men among the Goths, 

| ud ſometimes the judge of the Thervingian Goths, or Viſi- 

n 289, guts. He was a man of great courage, penetration, eſo- 

armati- F quence, and addreſs, and no ſooner received the news of the 

> whole F captivity of his men, than he diſpatched ambaſſadors to 

nd the Valens, requiring they might be ſet at liberty, ſince they had 

d quiet been ſent by a friend and ally of the Romans to the aſſiſtance 

though | of one whom he had believed to be lawful emperor, as be- 

age in ing his kinſman. Valens, however, refuſed his requeſt, and 

) thoſe made great preparations throughout the empire for a war 

ns, but J vith the Goths; but being awed by the danger of the ex- 

laſt be- pedition, before he ſet out, he received the ſacrament of bap- 
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tim, in order to render heaven propitious to his underta- 

ling. The Goths finding the emperor bent upon war, be- 

an to draw together their forces to attack him the firſt; but 

alens being informed of their intention, ordered his troops The coun- 
to take the field, though in the depth of winter, and ſoon try of the 
ater came in perſon to head them. Early in the ſpring he Gotbs in- 
paſſed the Danube on a bridge of boats, and ravaged the ene- vaded by 
ay's country far and near, without meeting with the leaſt V alex: 


1 
— 1 4 — 
; * 


W 


* Socrat. & Soz. I. 1, Zoſ. I. 2. 


Jornand. rer. Goth. Eu- 
#. vit. Conſtant. | 


among them, converted numbers 
of them to the Chriſtian religion. 
ad other provinces of 4fa, Philoſtorg. I. 2. Baſil. Epiſt. 338. 
zich they had ravaged, many Cyrill. Hicroſol. Car. 16. Soz. 
boly eccleſiaſtics, who refuſed to 1. 2. | 


(a) That year they had car- 
ned with them from Cappadocia 


de ranſomed, but continuing 


1 
Vol. V. A a 


oppoſition, 


\ 
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oppoſition; returning in the beginning of autumn to Ma. 
anopolis, where he ſpent the winter. As the Danube, during 
the following ſummer, continued ſwelled beyond meaſure 
he was prevented from paſſing the river, and was obligeq 10 
come back to Marcianapolicz. The following year the empe- 
ror paſſing the Danube at Noviodunum, Wes. the territories 
of the Goths far and near. As the Gzths concealed them. 
ſelves in the woods and moraſles, and frequently ſurprizel 


the Romans, the emperor offered the ſervants of the army 7 
and thoſe who attended the baggage, a certain ſum for each 1 
v/ho for- head of the enemy they ſhould bring; in conſequence o 1 
ces them which declaration, the Gotvs were hunted in their very aſy- m 
to ſue for lums, and ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they ſued for peace. 2 
peace. This is the account of Zeſinus, but Ammianus writes, that 
Valens defeated Athanaric at the head of a numerous army, ; 
and receiving repeated embaſſies from the Goihs during the ir 
winter, granted them a peace, at the entreaty of the ſenate 6 
of Conſlantinople. It was ſtipulated by this peace, that the t 
Goths ſhould not for the future paſs the Danube on any acl 1 
count whatever, excepting that of trade, which was now 
confined to two cities on the Danube. They were alſo ni , 
to claim or expect the penſions which had been paid them 
annually by other emperors ; but Valens conſented to pay 4 
Athanaric's penſion to him. hs L 
The O The king of the O/tregoths at this time was Hermanari Ml 
jrc#0ihy Who was deſcended from the noble family of the Amal;, and tl 
driven out had ſignalized himſelf in feveral wars, inſomuch that he wal 4 
of their compared to Alexander the Great. Fornandes gives us a long } 
territories liſt of the nations he had ſubdued, and, among the reſt, men- p 
by the tions the Herul:, dwelling near the Palus Mrotrs ; the Vil « 
Hunns, edi, on the German ocean; and the A/!11, on the borders o 3 
the preſent Pruſſia and Poland: nay, Ablawas aſſures us, that a 
he was obeyed by all the nations of Seythia and German, Wl , 
However, deſpairing of oppoſing the Hunns, who paſſed the |, 
Palus Mizotis in 376, he laid violent hands on himſelf, al + 
we have already mentioned. The Goths under his two luc- 
ceſſors, not being able to withſtand the Hunns, were forced 
to abandon great part of their territories to them. Athunaric ii 
whoſe territories were parted from thoſe of the O/trogiths by 5 
the Niz/ter, aſſembled his troops on that river to oppoſe the | 
invaders ; but, being ſurprized by them, he was forced to + 
quit his country, and take refuge in the prefent Moldabia. ! 
The Goths being univerſally ſtruck with a panaic, either t: 
ſubmitted to the Hunns, or fled for refuge to the Ræmau do- e 
The Viſ. minions. Two hundred thouſand of them were admitted r 
goths are by Valens into Thrace, upon their promiſing to live peaceaby il ; 
admitted there; but being cruelly treated by the officers who were t t 
by Valeus ſupply them with proviſions, they had ſcarce entered T, 
into 3 they began to mutiny and plunder the country, Which e 
Thrace, gave riſe to a long and bloody war between them and the 
Romaas, They at length ſubmitted to Theads/ras I. in tie. 
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year 382, and were allowed to ſettle in Thrace and  Mefia, 
and exempted from the payment of all tributes and taxes. 
Great numbers of them entered into the Roman ſervice ; but 
being well acquainted with the avarice, injuſtice, and cruelty 
of the Roman officers, they inſiſted upon continuing a ſepa- 
rate body; which Theodoſius imprudently granted. According 
to Oroſius, the Goths were induced to lay down their arms, 
and ſubmit to Theodoſius, from his generous behaviour to 
fAthanaric, who being driven out by a faction from Moldavia, 
whither he had retired from the Hunns, went to Con/tantinsble, 
where he was received by the emperor with the greateſt 
marks of friendihip, but died about à fortnight after on the 
25th of January, 381. Soon after the ſubmiſſion of the 
Goths, a {oldier of that nation having committed ſome diſor— 
der at Conſtantinople, the populace fell upon them, and hay- 
ing murdered him, threw his body into the ſea. That the 
Coths might not be provoked at this, the emperor reſented it 
to ſuch a degree, as to deprive the people of the bread which, 
by his orders, was daily diſtributed among them ; but in a 


few hours, however, he was appeaſed, and revoked the 


order. l 


The Goths, who at this time ſettled in Thrace, were, for The O 


the moſt part, Thervingians, or Viſigoths. The Greuthongians, trogeths 


or Oftrogeths, continued in their antient ſeats under their own break in- 


kings, but ſtill ſubject to the Hans, Great numbers of to the 
them, in the year 386, broke into the empire, under the con- empire. 


duct of Odotheus, whom Claudian honours with the title of A. C. 383. 


king; but the ſame year they were totally routed and diſ- 
perled by the emperor 5 who, according to Claudian, 
engaged Odotheus himſelf, and killed him in battle. Ma- 
jaranus, one of the emperor's generals, after the victory, 
croſſed the Danube, and laid waite the enemy's country with- 
out oppoſition. Theodoſius, afterwards ordered all the pri- 
ſoners to be ſet at liberty, and even, as Zo/amnus ſays, made 
them rich preſents, in order to entice them into his ſervice. 


The Goths, about nine years after, at the inſtigation of excites the 


| Ryfinus, again invaded the empire. Rufinus then governed (3,4; to 
in the eaſt, with an abſolute ſway, under Arcadius; but jnyade 


Stilicho, who had the ſame power in the weſt under Honorius, the ems 


threatning to diſpoſſeſs Rufinus of his authority, he, to avert pire. 


the ſtorm, involved the whole empire in confuſion. The 
Hunns, at his inſtigation, invaded the A/iatic provinces; and 
the celebrated Alaric broke into Greece at the head of his 
countrymen the Viſigoths. Alaric was deſcended from the fa- 
mily of the Halthi, the moſt illuſtrious of the Gothic nation, 
after that of the Amali; and he and his countrymen, when 
they were driven on this ſide the Danube by the Hunns, after 
a {ix years war, having ſubmitted to the Ros ſerved un- 

der Theodo/ius in his expedition againſt the uſurper Eugenius. 
The Gothic king, thinking that T bealo/rrs had not ſuffici- 
ently rewarded his ſervices, now hearicencd to th⸗ perſuaſions 
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of Rufnus, and, 'paſling the Danube on the ice, ravaged Pa. 
nonia, Macedon, and Theſſaly. A creature of Rufinus ſuffering 
him to take poſſeſſion of Thermopylæ, he entered Greece, wheit 
he committed the moſt horrid devaſtations. Szi/icho marching 


from Italy with the utmoſt diſpatch, arrived at Tei with | 


a deſign of attacking the barbarians, when he received a pe. 
remptory oider from Arcadius, to fend him, forthwith, the 
oriental troops, and return with the reſt into the weſt. Thi 
order, which Stilicho ſubmitted to, had been procured by Ry. 
finus, who concluded that, if the barbarians were overcome 
and repreſſed, the ſtorm would fall upon his own head. 
The Goths meeting with no oppoſition, deſtroyed all with 
fire and ſword, and ſent into their own country an incredi- 
ble number of captives, with the whole wealth of the ravaged 
provinces. Among the reſt many Athenians were ſent into 
captivity; and, by the ravages of the Goths, the i{acrifices of 


Ceres and Proſerpine, which had continued at Athens till that} 


time, were entirely ſuppreſſed. 

Stilicho, greatly vexed to find that Arcadius neglected the 
defence of his provinces, embarked his army on the Aariati: 
Sca, and, landing in the Peloponneſe, cut off great numbers 
of the Goths in ſeveral encounters, and obliged the reſt to take 


They are refuge on a mountain of Arcadia. After he had ſhut them 


repulſed 


by Stilicho ſupplied them with water, he ſuffered: them through miſ- 


up on all fides, and even turned the courſe of a river that 


conduct, according to Zaſimus, to eſcape and ravage Eur, 
Oroſius thinks, that he wanted to deliver Greece without de- 
ſtroying the barbarians, whom he might ſome time or other 
have occaſion to employ. After the departure of the (ths he 
returned to [taly, ſuffering his ſoldiers to carry off whatever 
had eſcaped the avarice and fury of the barbarians. 

The poet Claud:an tells us, that Stilicho was prevented from 
putting Alaric, and all his men, to! the ſword, by Arcadius“ 
taking them under his protection. The eunuch £Ewr:- 
pins, who had ſucceeded Rufinus, not only in his power and 
employments, but in his cruelty and avarice, and other de- 
teſtable qualities, was likewiſe jealous of Stilicho's great au- 
thority and reputation, and had perſuaded - the emperor to 
conclude a peace with them, and to order &tilicho to return 
into the weſt. Probably, in virtue of this treaty, Alaric was 
appointed commander of the forces in Ea Mlyricum, which 
compriſed Greece, and the other provinces he had laid watte. 
Ihe ſervices of Stilicho, on the contrary, were fo far from 
being acceptable to Arcadius, that he cauſed him to be de- 
clared a public enemy by the ſenate of Cin/tautinsple ; and the 
lands he had in the eaft, to be ſeized and contiicated. 


About three years after, new diſturbances were raiſed in- 


the eaſt by Gainas and Tribigild, two Goths, who were dif- 
guſted with the infolence of Eutrepivs. After they had, for 
me time, ravaged Afa and Thrgce, they were at length de- 
tated. ; | 9 | 
Phe. 
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with a ſudden irruption of the Goths, under the conduct of 


erin 

whe Alaric z who, not contented with the rank of general of the 
ching WI Raman forces in /{lyricum, had aſſumed the title of king of 
y with the Viſegoths, which had been conferred upon him by his 


countrymen ; who, being diſcontented becauſe they had not 


a pe. | 

1, the reccived the uſual preſents from the Romans, reſolved to make 
This war on the empire. Alaric, accordingly, in the year 400, 
y Ry. WY invaded Italy, ravaging the country in a dreadful manner, 


come 
Two years after, he again invaded /taly, and, by his cruel 


with ravages, ftruck the emperor Honorius with ſuch conſterna- 
credi. tion, that he abandoned Milan, his capital city, and retired 
vaced to Ravenna, which thenceforth became the uſual place of his 
t into WM reſidence · 


des of Alaric, in the mean time, was attacked by Silicho at Pollentia, 
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Pa WM The weſtern provinces, about the ſame time, were alarmed 4/aric in- 


vadcs the 
weitern 


Provinces, 


A. C. 400. 


and carrying off with him an incredible number of captives. 


Stilicho 


| that on the Tanaro; but as to the iſſue of the battle authors are not obliges 
| agtieed. The Romans at laſt making him, with his children him to 
1 the and daughters in law, priſoners, he immediately ſued for ſue for 
riatie peace; which was readily granted him, and alſo the freedom peace,. 
nbers of the captives, upon condition of his marching forthwith 
take out of Italy. Having violated the treaty, by plundering the 
then country in his retreat, he was attacked by a body of barba- 
that nans ſent againſt him by Szi/icho; and, being abandoned by 


mil- WW many of his men, he withdrew privately, and returned, 
fire, WW through:iby-ways, into Thrace. IT hree years after, Rada- 
_ de» i gaiſus invaded Italy with an army of tvro hundred thouſand 
ther men, compoſed of Goths and other barbarians dwelling be- 
he yond the Denubs and the Rhine; but they were defeated and 
ever WI diſperſed by Stilicho, who took = himſelf priſoncr. 
Not long after, Stilicho himſelf raiſed a diſturbance in th- 


rom empire, by perſuading Honorius to claim the whole province 
1 of /ihricum ; to declare war againſt his brother Arcadius on 
n- that account; and, eyen to appoint Alaric general of all the 
and Wl Roman troops in Maſt Ilhricum. Alaric receiving a large ſum 
de- from Stilicbo, who aimed to ſeize the imperial dignity for 


au- himſelf, marched with his Goths into Epire, then belong- 
ing to the eaſtern empire; but St:licho ſending him no orders 


urn to commence hoſtilities, he bent his march towards Ttaly, 
was WI and, upon his arrival at Noricum, diſpatched a meſſenger to 
ich Honorius, demanding a ſum of money for his paſt ſervices. 
tte, S1/:cho pleading in the ſenate warmly in his favour, it was 
om agreed that four thouſand pounds weight of gold ſhould be 
de- ſent him; but tke emperor delaying the payment of this ſum, 
tn Wl loric entered Italy and laid fiege to Rome; which was foon 
reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that the unhappy inhabitants, afflicted 
in. both with the plague and famine, were obliged to redeem 
li- themſelves with an immenſe ſum; upon the payment oft 
for which, Alaric retired with his army into £truria. 
des The emperor, who was at Ravenna, not conſenting to ra- 


A a 3 king 


Alaric 
threatens 
to invade 
Italy. 


tity the treaty between Alaric and the Romans, the Gothic 
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king returned to Rome; and, being let into the city, obligei WM 7 

the Remars to renounce their allegiance to Honorius, and ac. WM Pla 
knowledge Attalus, then preſect of Rome, for emperor, Hh. para 

norius, however, declaring that he was willing to comply Wl Van 

with the terms propoſed by the Goths, Attalus was depoſed, Wl til: 

and Alaric proceeded towards Ravenna: but the emperor Ml the 

He takes again retracting what he had promiſed, Alaric returned in WM kin: 
great fury to Keome, and plundered that metropolis. * From WM i t 

Rome he marched into Campania, and, having ravaged that Mt 
province, and thoſe of Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, and Cale. Wl rec 
bria, he approached the Streighis of Sicily with a deſign to pat Ml nia 
over into that iſland, and from thence to {frica; but, in the WM and 
neighbourhood of Rhogium, he was ſeized with a fit of ſick- WM ter, 
tab Dð Heſs which carried him off in a few days , . am 
| Ataulphns, whoſe ſiſter Alaric had married, being declared . 

king of the Geths in room of his brother-in-law, continued, Wl be, 
for ſome time, to ravage Italy; and then marching into Gaul, WM the 
reduced the cities of Narbonne and Thelouſe. Having ſoon af / 
ter married Placidia, the ſiſter of Honorius, who had been WM thr 
taken priſoner at Rzme, he ſeemed deſirous of coming to an Wl 1h: 
accommodation with Henorins, and of turning his arms WM the 

- againſt the Alant, Vandals, Suevians, and other barbarous na- but 
tions that had broken into Gaul; but Canſtantius, who bore Pe 
a great ſway at the emperor's court, prevented an accommo- lf cor 
dation, and the war was renewed : but Ataulphus was, in the gn. 
. end, obliged to retire into Spain, where he was murdered, Ve. 
He is Before his death, he charged his brother to ſend baek Placi- 
murdered dia to the Romans, and to live in friendſhip with them, S- tw 
in Spain. geric, whoſe brother, Sarus, Ataulphus had cauſed to be put H 
to death, being proclaimed king by the Goths, he, to revenge ch. 

the death oi his brother, cauſed the fix children Ataul- tw 

phus had by a former wife to be inhumanly murdered. Be- th 

ing aſſaſſinated by his own people, the ſeventh day after his 


pnd plun- 
ders ce, 
* 4 10. 


invades 


Oar. 


election, probably on account of this barbarity, Vallia was ke 

choſen king, after he had cauſed all thoſe to be aſſaſſinated :y 

who ſtood in competition with him for the crown. in 

He propoſed an expedition into 4frica; but the fleet he Wil 

was ſending thither being ſhipwrecked, he not only con- de 

cluded a peace with the Romans, but entered into an alliance 6 

les. with them an the following terms: namely, that, on condi- Will fe 

Fallia tion the Romans affigned the Goths lands within the empire, ſo 
concludes and ſent them, forthwith, ſix hundred thouſand meaſures of 

peace corn, he would ſend back Placidia; would make war upon th 

with the the baibarians who had ſettled in Spain, and reſtore the places p. 

Remons, be ſhould recover to the Romans. , 

— | — — ̃ — — A 

* Claud in Rufn. & Conſul. Honor, Jornand. rer. Goth. So- a 

crat, 1, 7. Orof. 1, 7. Zoſ. Soz. ut ſupra. Philoſtorg. 1. 12. q 


Phot, p. 133, 
| Vails 


lied MI Vallia had no ſooner received the corn, than he ſent back His ſuc- 
nd ac. Placidia to her brother, and began to make the neceſſary pre- ceſsful 
Hr. MY barations for attacking the barbarians. He fell firſt on the wars in 
Fandals, called Silingians, who had ſettled in Betica, or An- Spain. 
Poled, da; and, having cut off great numbers of them, obliged 

the reſt to take refuge among the Alans in Celtiberia, now the 


NPeror 
ed in WM kingdom af Aragon. He next made ſuch a dreadful havock 

rom of the Jans, that they fled for protection to Gonreric, king 
d that WM of the Vandals, who had ſettled in Galicia. tmorius, as a He is al- 
Cala. ¶ rccompence for theſe ſervices, beſtowed on the Gzth Aguita- lowed to 
o paſs Wl 12 Secunda, compriſing the preſent arehbiſhopric of Baurdeaux ſettle in 
in the and ſome neighbouring cities; to which was added, ſoon af- Aguitain. 
tick. WM ter, Apuitania Tertia; that is, the provinces of Auch and Gaſ- 


amy. Vallia, yielding all his conqueſts in Spain to the Ro- 


Jared nau, fixed his reſidence at Toulouſe; which continued to 

nued, be, for eighty-eight years, the metropolis of the kingdom of 

Gaul, il the J. -fooths. „ | 

IN af. According to the chronicle of Idatius, Vallia reigned only TBeedoric 
been three years; and, dying in the year 418, was ſucceeded by makes 

0 an Theodoric 3 who, breaking the alliance lately concluded with war on the 
arms Wl the Romans, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Gaul; Romans, 


but, upon the approach of Aetius, he retreated to Tholouſe. but agrees 

Peace being ſoon after concluded with the Romans, the Goths to a peace, 

mo- continued quiet for ten years; when, the Romans being en- 

1 the BW gaged in a war with the Burgundians, Theodoric reduced ſe- 

red. Wl veral cities, and laid fiege to Varbonne. | 

lact- An accommodation, in the mean time, being effected be- 

H- teen the Burgundians and Romans, Litorius, with a body of 

put Hunns in the Roman ſervice, defeated the Goths and entered 

nge the city of Narbonne, each of his horſemen carrying with him 

7] WM two buſhels of corn, which proved a moſt ſeaſonable relief to 

Be. the inhabitants. The Romans were very ſucceſsful in proſe- 

his Wi cuting the war againſt the Goths ; and two years after the 

vas Wil fiege of Narbonne, Aetius gained a ſignal victory over them, He d 

ted WF The following year, the auxiliary Hunns alſo defeated them c f - 
in ſeveral encounters, and even laid ſiege to Toulouſe. Theodoric 3 3 

he ſent out ſeveral biſhops to endeavour to effect an accommo- may 


n- dation; but Litorius refuſing to hearken to any propoſals, the bub 
ce Wi G:ths riſked an engagement; in which the Hunns were de- ; 
li- feated, and Litorius was dangerouſly wounded and taken pri- 

le, ſoner. . | 

of Litorius, after being expoſed to the inſults and outrages of 


n Wl the populace and children of Toulouſe, was thrown into the 
es public priſon, and, after ſome time, put to death. 

As Aetius was now in no condition to oppoſe the Gothe, 

they had formed a reſolution of extending their conqueſts. 

9 Avitus, however, who was prefect of Gaul, and held in high 

- eſteem by Theodoric, perſuaded the king to conclude a peace 

. vith the Romans, on the ſame terms he had offered them be- 


fore the battle. 
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Theodoric A few years after, that is, in 453, Theodoric joined Au; 
is ſlain in with a body of his men, to oppoſe the ravages of Attila, king 
the battle of the Hunns; but, being killed in the famous battle of Ca. 
ofChalons. lons, was ſucceeded by his fon Thoriſmond; who, though 


eager to attack the Hunns a ſecond time, was craftily adviſe | 


by Aetius to return home. Thoriſmund following the adviſe of 
Aetius, returned to Toulouſe, but ſoon diſcovering the craft 
of Aetius, he broke the alliance he had made with the Ro- 
mans, and laid fiege to Arles; but was prevailed upon by 
Ferreolus, prefect of Gaul, to retire. | 3 | 
The Co The ſame year, Attila entering Gaul a- new, Thoriſmund 
under 7h joined the 4lans, whom the Humus had invaded ; and, gain- 
ry mund ing a complete victory over Attila, obliged him to retire with 
conquer ſhame and diſgrace. ere according to Gregory of 
the Alans Tours, overcame and ſubdued the Alemans and Alans, extend- 
and Ale- ing his dominions to the Rhone, ſays Sidonius, who tiles him 


Mans. the haughty and untractable king of G9thia, His whole con- 


duct betrayed great pride and arrogance, and he ſeemed to 
delight in nothing but wars and ſlaughter ; while his brothers, 
T heodoric, Frederic, Turic, or Euric, Rotemer, and Himnarit, 
ſeemed inclined to peace: His brothers, at length, finding 
they could by no means divert him from engaging in new 
wars, Cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, . 
Theodoric, upon the death of his elder brother, was declared 
king. According to Sidonius, he was a prince of a martial 
diſpoſition, of uncommon parts, and great accompliſhments; 
but, in point of religion, a meer hypocrite. He alſo ſays, 
that he was a man of ſome learning, and was well verſed in 
in the Latin pocts. In the beginning of his reign he entered 
into an alliance with the Romans; and his brother Frederi: 
marching into Shain to their aſſiſtance, drove tne Bagaudæ from 
ſeveral places in Hiſpania Tarraconnen/is, which he put into 
the hands of the Romans. 
The following year, Avitus, the prefect of Gaul, coming 
to Toulouſe to ſtrengthen the peace between Theodoric and the 
Romans, and Maximus dying in the mean time, T heodri 
perſuaded Avitus to aſſume the imperial dignity. He was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed, firſt at Toulouſe, and, about a month 
afterwards, at Arles, by the Roman ſoldiery, and all perſons 
of gigi de in Gaz. r 
The Suevians, the year after, invading the province of 
Carthagena, with a deſign to drive the Romans quite out of 
Spain, Avitus ſent an ambaſſador to Requiarius, the Suevian 
king, to remonſtrate againſt his breaking of the peace. Ther 
doric alſo interpoſed his good offices, conjuring Requiarius, 
who had married his ſiſter, not to diſturb the public tranquil- 
lity. The Suevianking, however, paying no regard to his 
treaties with the Romans, ravaged the province of Tarraco 
in a dreadful manner, and ſent an inſulting anſwer to Theo- 
agric, who had interpoſed his good offices a ſecond time. 
P N Theodoric 


Theedcric 
ſucceeds 
Fhorij- 
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lein, cbeadoric, highly offended with his haughty anſwer, entered He makes 
king Wl hin with a numerous army of Goths and Burgundians, the war on the 
Cha- WM litter being commanded by their king Hilperic, or Chilperic. Suevians 
ouch A battle being fought about twelve miles from 1 on in Spain. 
viſed WM the Urbicus, or Orbegua, the Suevians were who! y routed 
ſe of and their king, who was dangerouſly wounded, obliged to fly 
craft Wl for ſhelter to the moſt diſtant corner of Galicia. | 
Re. Requiarius ſoon after attempted to make his eſcape by ſea 
1 by but, being driven back by a ſtorm, he was taken and deli- 

eered up to Theodoric, who ordered him to be put to death. 
nund The Szevians were molt of them either taken priſoners or 
an- put to the ſword, though Theodoric had ſtrictly enjoined his 
with nen to ſpare all who laid down their arms and ſubmitted. 
y of W The king of the Goths appropriated to himſelf the countries 
end- WW he had taken from the Suevians; but Aguiulphus, whom he 
him WM had left governor of them, endeavouring to make himſelf in- 
con- dependant, Theodoric ſent an army againſt him, by whom 
d to be was defeated ; and, being taken priſoner, was beheaded. 
ers, The Suevians, who had retired to Gallicia, and refuſed to ſub- 
arit, nit to Theodoric, choſe one of their own nation, named Mai- 
ding WE #7, as ſucceſſor to Reguigrius. | 
new The year following, Theadoric, having almoſt entirely re-. 

duced * Sucvians in Gallicia, paſſed from thence into Luſi- His con- 

ared unia, where he deſtroyed . 


cities and villages; and, at queſts i 
tial length, took Merida, the capital of that province; but ſoon, Luſitania, 
nts; ¶ upon ſome diſagreeable news from Gaul, he returned in great 
ays, Wl haſte to Toulouſe, leaving a body of troops in Spain, compoſed 
1 in of different nations. "Theſe forces, in their march to Gall:- 
ered Ida, being admitted as friends into the city of A/orga, put 
teri: WM many of the inhabitants to the ſword, plundered the place, 
rom and then ſet fire to it. They alſo ravaged the neighbouring 
into WM country, having, it is ſaid, expreſs orders from Theodoric to 
; att in that manner. Being repulſed by ſome cities, they, at 
ung length, returned to Gaul. In their room, Theodoric ſent ano- 
the ther army into Spuin, commanded by one Cyrila, who ravaged 
nie WM the province of Bætica, now Andalyfia. The following year 
ac- Wl The:doric recalled Cyrila, and ſent another general; who ſeems, 
nth I bowever, not to have been able to make head againſt the 
ons WM 3uevians, et | | 
Theodoric, at the ſame time, upon what provocation is not 
of known, broke with the Romans, and ſeized ſeveral of their ci- He hreaks 
of ties in Gaul; but, being defeated by the emperor Majorianus, with the 
nan he was obliged to ſue for peace; which was readily granted Romane, 
e- bim, upon his promiſing to aſſiſt the Romans againſt the Sue- but is 
145, uns and Vandals, . forced to 


al- Majorianus dying ſoon after, Theodoric again broke the beg a 1 

his peace, and ſeized ſome places in Gaul, and, among the reit, peace. 1 

act Narbonne, which was betrayed to him by one Agrippina. He 

i- vas obliged, however, to raiſe the ſiege of Arles, by Aigidius. 9 

ne. the Roman general, who, the following year, gained a * 4 
Os ' 5 | © MEL x Har 5 
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nal victory over the Goths near Orleans; when Frederic, the 
The Geths King's brother, was left among the ſlain. The Goths, in the 
enlarge mean time, according-to Idatius, made themſelves maſters of 
their con- Hain, except Gallicia, which was ſtill held by the Szevinn;; 
queſts in and the provinces of Terraco and n e which were 


392 


Spain. ſubject to the Romans, and were governed by a duke. The 
provinces ſubject to the Goths were governed by the generals 
Sunteric and Nepotianus, the former a Goth, and the latter a 
native of Languedoc, which was ſubject to the Goths. 

Theodoric About two years after, Theodoric, who was more bent on 


is mur- extending his conqueſts in G7! than in Spain, came to an 


dered by agreement with Remiſinund, king of the Suevians, and for, of 

his bro- Malgra; but, before he could put his ambitious deſigns in 

encrEuric, execution, he was murdered by his brother Euric, in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. | 

Euric, called alſo Eoric, Evaric, and Euthoric, ſoon after he 


had aſcended the throne, committed great ravages in LH. 


nia; and, having reduced the cities of Pampelona and Sara. 

goſſa, made himſelf maſter of Upper-Spain. Remiſmund, the 

year after, took Coimbra, and ravaged great part of Laffta- 

nia; upon which the natives implored, not the protection of 

the Romans, but of Euric, who interpoſed his good offices, 

but without effect; for Remiſmund, upon the departure of 
Euric's ambaſſadors, plundered the city of Coimbra, and cat. 

who con- ried many of the inhabitants into captivity. Tarraco, with its 
quers al- territory, being now the only part of Spain in the poſſefficn 


moſt all of the Romans, Furic, in the year 468, reduced that city and 
Spain, levelled it with the ground. A final period was now put to 


the empire of the Romans in Spain, which had continucd, at 
leaft, ſeven hundred years. 
Euric, not ſatisfied with the dominions he had made in 
Spain, reſolved to extend his conqueſts likewiſe in Gaul; 
which the emperor Anthems no ſooner underſtood, than he 
wrote to R:otham, king of the Britons, who had ſettled on 
the Loire, preſſing him to join the Romans againſt the com- 
wakes mon enemy. Niotbam, in compliance with the emperor's 
was on 2 requeſt, marched againſt Euric with twelve thouſand men; 
te Ro- but, being met by him at Beargdeols, in the province of Ber- 
** ri, he was there defeated with great loſs, and obliged to take 
refuge among the Burgundians. The war between the Gti 
and the Romans continued all this and the following year; 
during which the Goths made themſelves maſters of the pro- 
vinces of Berri and Gevaudan ; the inhabitants, who were 
greatly oppreſſed by the Roman officers, chooſing, as Salvi 


a expretics it, rather to live free under the appearance of 


ſlavery, than be treated like ſlaves under the appearance of li- 
berty.--- Ep 

Two years after, a peace was concluded; but Anthems, 
about the ſame time, being murdered, and Ohbrius pro- 
claimed emperor, Euric renewed the war, in hopes of driving 
whe Roxas quite out of Gaul, Accordingly, the y ar =y 
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te broke into Auvergne with a powerful army ; but met with and gets 
a vigorous reſiſtance from the inhabitants, who gained ſeue- poſſeſſion 
al advantages over him, and even obliged him to raiſe the of Au- 
ſege of Clermont. Nepos, who, in the mean time, had ſuc- wergre 
ceeded to the empire, ſent an ambaſſador to Furic to treat of and othe: 
peace; which was agreed to, Auvergne being thereby deli- territories 
rered up to Euric, who profeſſing the Arian doctrine, would in Gaal. 


by no means conſent to the ordaining of Catholic biſhops for 
the vacant churches within his dominions. | 

Five years after, Odoacer, who, after putting to death Au- 
mfulus, the laſt emperor of the weſt, had aſſumed the title of 
ling of Italy, yielded the few remaining places in Gaul ſub- 
ject to the Romans, to the Goths, whoſe dominions, by that 
zudition, extended from the Loire to the Alps. However, 
frles, Marſeilles, and ſome other cities, {till held out, for 
ſome time, againſt them. _ | 

The ambition of Euric was far from being contented with 
his extenſive dominions ; ſo that he was {till bent on reduc- 
ing the remaining part both of Spain and Gaul: but his de- 


lens were prevented by death; which happened to him at Eric 
tle in the nineteenth year of his reign. e was a prince dies. 


of great penetration, formidable in war, and attended with 
ſucceſs in moſt of his undertakings ; whence he was dreaded 
by many nations, and his friendſhip courted by diſtant as well 
vs neighbouring potentates , 

Euric was the firſt who gave written laws to the Goths, 
who were governed, till his reign, by cuſtoms only. The 
perſon Euric chiefly employed in compiling his laws was 
Leo, his prime-miniſter, and one of the moſt learned men and 
beſt civilians of his time. Zuric married one Ragnachild, the 
daughter of a king, by whom he had a fon named Alaric, 
who ſuccceded him; and a daughter, married to a barbarian 
prince, ſuppoſed a Frank, and named Sigiſmer. The Franks 
ſoon after put a period to the kingdom of the Y:/igoths in 
Gaul, who were then obliged to remove to Spain; which 
country they held till it was over-run by the Arabs. 

The Oftrogoths, as we have mentioned, upon the depar- 
ture of the /ifigoths, continued in their antient ſeats, ſub- 
ject to the Hunns, but governed by their own princes. Upon 
the death of Zermanaric, they choſe YVithimir, by ſome called 


Minitbar, in his room. The new king began hoſtilities TheO/ro- 
aint the Hunns, and gained ſome advantages over them; gozhs not 
but was, in the end, overcome and killed in battle. His able to 
ln Vitheric then withdrew, with many of his ſubjects, into oppoſe the 
tie plains between the Bory/thenes and the Danube; that is, Hunns. 


— 


* Vales. rer. Franc. Sidon. Epiſt. Jornand. Greg. Tour. 
lat. Iſidor. Marc. Chron. Bucher. Baron. Annal. an. 468. 
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into the prefent Podolia. His ſucceſſor Hunimund, the ſon 
of Hermanaric, is ſaid to have made war upon the Seevians, 


2 
5 
＋ 


and to have gained a ſignal victory over them. He was ſuc. 
ceeded by his ſon Theriſmund, who defeated the Gepidæ with 
great flaughter ; but was ſoon after killed by a fall from his 
horſe. The Goths were fo affected with the Joſs of this 
prince, that, for forty years, they lived without a king; but 


Their at length, choſe Wandolar, ſon to the brother of Herman. 


Kings ſub- ic; of whoſe tranſactions hiſtorians are quite ſilent. He 
mit to was ſucceeded by his three ſons, Jalemir, Theodomir, and Vi- 
Attila, dimir, who reigned jointly, and attended Attila in moſt of 
his expeditions. 
Ther- Many of the conquered nations revolting from the ſons of 
goths al- Attila, Marcian, the emperor, then — to the Oftroguths 
towed to all Pannonta, from Sirmium, now Sirmiſh, to Vindobona, now 
fettle in Vienna, in Auſtria. The Goths acknowledged the authority 
Pannonia. of the Con/tantinopolitan emperors ; but, at the fame time 
were governed by their own princes ; to whom the emperor 
agreed to pay an annual penſion, upon their promiſing to 
guard the frontiers of the empire and ſerve in the Reinas ar- 
mies when called. | 
They The three brothers, who had divided Pannonia among 
Make o ff them, were ſcarce fettled in their new territories when /al- 
the yoke mir was attacked by the ſons of Attila; who, however, were 
of the defeated by him with great ſlaughter. About eight year; 
Huans and after, the Goths being engaged in a war with the Safaga, 
Dintzio, one of Aitila's ſons, took that opportunity of rayap- 
ing Pannonia; but the Hunns were then defeated by the Ga 
with ſo great a ſlaughter, that they ever after ſtood in awe of 
them, and never offered to moleſt them. 5 
ravage JI. In the year 455, the emperor Leo refuſing, under fever: 
gricam. pretences, to pay to the Q/trogoths their uſual penſion, they 
: entered {//yr:cum, and there committed dreadful ravages ; but 
were ſoon driven out with conſiderable loſs. Not long after, 
the treaties were renewed, upon the emperor's 3 to 
pay to the Goths what was due to them to that time, and, ior 
the future, three hundred pounds weight of gold a year, 
On the other hand, Yalemr ſent to Conſtantinople, by way of 
hoſtage, the famous Thezodoric, afterwards king of /taly, but 
[1 then only eight years old. The young prince remained ten 
1 years at the court of Leo, who maintained him in a manner 
fuitable to his rank, and gave him the beſt maſters in every 
branch of polite literature, 
A war In the year 466, the tenth of Leo's reign, a rupture hap- 
j petw1xt penncd betwixt the Goths in Pannonia — the Sguiri, a bar. 
de Cotſis borous people, ſubject to the Romans, in — * Scythia and 
gd Sgairi Lower Maia. The emperor, who was applied to by both 
nations, favoured the Squiri, who were nevertheleſs defeated 
with great laughter .; the Goths, on their fide, loſing thei 
king Falemir. The Squiri who had eſcaped from the battle, 
being joined by the Sarmatians, the Rugians, and the Gepiiz, 
Rncewed the war; and entering the territorities of the voy 
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ud them waſte far and near; but were at length de- 

mated by Theodomir and Videmir; who, paſſing the Danube 

on the ice, laid waſte the enemy's country. In this war, 

Therdomir alſo defeated the Suevians and Alemans, who had 

aiſted the above-mentioned nations; and, in his return, he 

received, with great joy, his ſon Theodorzc, whom the em- 

peror £29 had ſent back loaded with ro Theadoric ſoon 

iter hearing that Babai, king of the Sarmatians, had defeated 

1 body of Romans, and made himſelf maſter of Singidunum, 

in Upper Maiſſa, aſſembled a body of trodps without his fa- 

ther's knowledge, and, having defeated and ſlain Babai, he 

recovered Singidunum, but did not, however, reſtore it to 

the Romans. = | 3 
In the year 473, the Goths, ſays Fornandes, attacked the Fidemir, 

empire without any provocation; Videmir, to whom Italy king of 

fell by lot, 1 that 9 and Theodomir making the Gotbs, 

n incurſion into Ihricum, Videmir dying upon his entering invades 

haly, his ſon, of the ſame name, ſucceeded to the command, Italy. 

| was prevailed upon, by rich preſents, to retire out of 

lah; and afterwards joined the Viſigoths in Gaul, his fol- 

lowers becoming one people with them. Theodomir havin 

made himſelf maſter of Naiſſus, divided his army into ſoot 

bodies, who reduced Ulprana, Heraclea, and 3 and the 

army afterwards uniting laid ſiege to Theſſalonica; from 

whence, however, Theodomir was prevailed upon, by rich 

preſents, to retire. | | | | 
A peace was foon after concluded with the Romans ; du- 

ing which Theedomar died, and was ſucceeded by his fon 

Therdoric, called Amalus, whom the emperor Zeno immediately 

invited to his court, confering on him the rank of patri- 

cian, and, according to Fernandes, even adopting him for 

his ſon. Theodoric was ſcarce returned to Pannonia when, be- 

ing in formed that Zeno was depoſed, and one Baſiliſcus pro- 

moted to the imperial 0 chiefly by the Goths in the 
man ſervice, he marched to the aſſiſtance of Zeno, who Theodoris 

promiſed to join him with thirty-two thouſand men. The marches 

emperor, however, neglecting to fulfil his promiſe, and the to the at- 

R:man guides leading the Goths through deſerts, where they fittance of 

uftered greatly, they no ſooner came in fight of the enemy, the empe- 

than they obliged their king to come to an agreement with ror Zee, 

the chief of the Goths, who favoured the uſurper, and was 

alſo named Theodoric. Fhe emperor having endeavoured, in 

Yan, to prevail with the king to break the treaty concluded 


with Thezdoric, was obliged to conſent to 2 peace with the 
vaitor on diſhonourable terms. 


King Theodoric not receiving from the Romans either mo- but ra- 
ney or proviſions to ſupport his troops, laid waſte the moſt vages the 
fertile places of Thrace, deſtroying with fire and ſword what territories 
ne could not carry off, the Romans making but wean efforts of the R 
to oppoſe him. The Goths, after ravaging Thrace, laid _ mans. 
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the open country of Macedon, and made themſelves maſter: 
of Stopi, on the river Axius. From thence they marched into 
the neighbourhood of Theſſalonica, which threw the inhahi;4 
ants into ſuch conſternation, that, thinking themſelves aban- 
doned by the emperor, they pulled down, and broke in 
pieces, all his ſtatues, and were ready to fall upon their 
governor, but contented themſelves with taking from him 
the keys of their city, and delivering them to the biſhop 
Theodoric made not the leaſt attempt on Theſſalonica, but led 
his army to Heraclea, where he entered into a negotiation fo 
a peace with the emperor. The Goths, during the conferd 
ences, ſeizing on Duras, and refuſing to evacuate it before 
the ſpring, the treaty was, on that account, broke off, tho'l 
Zheodoric offered to deliver up his mother and ſiſters as hoſt. 
ages for the performance of his promiſe. | 

The main body of the Goths proceeding to Duras with thel 
baggage, by ſlow marches, under the conduct of Jhd. 
mund, the brother of Theedoric, Sabinianus, general of Ih. 
7icum, overtook them as they were deſcending from the 
mountains of Candavia, between Lychniclus and Duras, and} 
cut great numbers of them in pieces, took five thouſand pri- 
ſoners, two thouſand waggons, and an immenſe booty. 
This ſucceſs encouraged the 3 not to be ſolicitous about 
an accommodation; but all that we know of the war, iz, 
that, the following year, Theodoric ravaged Greece ; and, 
that Sabinianus put a {top to his ravages more by addreſs than 
by dint of arms. | | 

Two years after, Sabinianus being dead, The:doric ravaged 
Macedon and Theſjaly; and even took and plundered I- 
71//a, the metropolis of the latter province; inſomuch that 
the emperor was at length obliged to yield to him part off 
Lower MHaſia and Lower Dacia; to give him the command 
of the troops of the houſhold, and to name him conſul fot 
the enſuing year; which was the greateſt honour he could 
confer upon him. Upon this accommodation, Theodore 
went, with a {mall retinue, to Conſtantinople; where he was 
received with great marks of eſteem by the emperor, and the} 
following year diſcharged the office of conſul. During his 
coniulſhip, Leentins, commander of the troops in Syruy 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and defeated tome} 
of the imperial armics ſent againſt him; but was, at laſt, 
totally routed, near Selicia, by the emperor's troops, who 
were joined by a body of the Goths under Theodsric. 

Part of the Goh; being left to aſſiſt in entirely {upprcling 
the rebels, Theodoric returned with the reſt to Conſtantincpie; 
bur finding that Zeno began ro mintruſt him, according tothe 
account of £va717745, or, according w A 7orceflinus, wantig 
ſome pretence to break with the empire, he retired into 
Thrace, being ſome time before appointed oicral of che 


troops in tnat country. Soon after he had left Conſrartinee 
47. 
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lie, he defeated the Bulgatians, who had made an irruption 
into Thrace, The year following he ſpent in raiſing forces; 
and next vear he himſelf ravaged Thrace, and, advancing to- 


wards the capital, encamped in the neighbourhood of e- 


laxtiades, a city about fifteen miles weſt of Conſlautinople, with 
the deſign, as was believed, of laying ſiege to the imperial 


city. F 


While the inhabitants were under the greateſt coniterna- Fe js ad- 
tion, Theedorie decamped of a ſudden and marched back to vifee 


267 


by 


View in Maſia; a private treaty, as is ſuppoſed, having Zea, to 
been concluded between him and Zeno, who had adviſed him turn his 


to turn his arms againſt Odoacer, who had aſſumed the title arms 


of king of Italy. The Gothic writers, and even Procopius, againſt 


arm that Zeno yielded Italy to Theedoric and his poſterity; Italy. 


but, according to Aummianus, Italy, upon the death of Thes- 
diric, was to be reunitcd to the empire. 

Thexderic employed himſelf for ſome time in making pre- 
parations for his Italian expedition; and the following year 
having aſſembled, ſays Ennodius, an infinite number of peo- 
ple, carrying with them on waggons their wives, children, 
and all their effects, he bent his march towards Italy. Seve— 
ral Romans of great diſtinction joined him, to ferve as vo- 
Junteers in this war, and, among the reſt, Artamiclarus, who 
was nearly related to the emperor, and in great favour with 
him, but joyfully abandoned the granucur he lived in at 
Conſlanting 4 to ſhare the fortunc of Yheedoric. On the 
other hand, many Goths declined following Thedoric to Italy, 
and fettling on the ſea- co ſt of race, formed there a ſepa- 
rt? nation, which lived in amicy with, the Ryans, and is 
highly commended by Procopius. 7 reodoric having no fhips, 
marched round the Adriatic tea, ever in the depth of winter, 
a violent plague and famine in the nc. time raging in his 
army, and carrying off great numbers of his people. In his 
march he routed the Gepidæ and Sarmatians, who had en- 
deavoured to oppole him. 


Having entered /taly, he halted at the river Sæntius, now He enters 
323, in the neighbourhood of Hula, in order to refreſh ltaiy, and 
his troops, as he was informed that Udoacer was in full gains 2 
march to meet him with a very numerous army, confiſting Compleat 


of various nations commanded by their reſpective chiefs. victory 

* - . * 1 * . 

Thearmy of Odoacer was euſily defeated by the Gade, who over O. 
13 . ,” * 4 . N * 

puriuing their advantage, took pofleſſion of their camp. acer. 


- F- 
v 


4 


: | 1 
Thegdorie forced Odbacer to a ſecond engagement in the plains A. C. 483. 


of Feronu, where both parties fougat for ſome time with 
great obſtinacy ; but Odoacer was at length defeated, and ob- 
liged to ſhut himſelf up in Ravenna. The G:bs immediately 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral important places, and, 
among the reſt, of Milan and Pawn, Liu, commander in 
chief of Odoacer's forces, coming over to Thegdeic with a 


great body of troops, he ſent him with ſome. of his own Gi- 

. - i es y/ 1 Baro, V T 
kcers, againſt Odoacer, who was accordingly befieged by bim 
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| his old maſter, and betrayed into his hands ſome of the 


TheGoths 
beſiege 


Ravenna, 


Which 15 
obliged to 
capitulate 


Oaloacer 
put to 
death by 
T hecacrics 


Who 15 
proclaim- 


kind of however to excuſe the liberty he had taken, he ſent two 
O 


1:aly. 
A. C. 493. 
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in Faenza, This treacherous commander now declared for 


troops of Theodoric, who cauſed all thoſe who had come oye 
with him, and were ſtill in his power, to be put to death. nec 
leſt they ſhould follow his example. About the ſame time. inn 
the king of the Rugians, with a conſiderable body of hi5 blo 
countrymen, abandoned Theodoric, and fled over to Oda WM fe 
who being thus reinforced, left Faenza, and advanced to Ml h. 
Milan, which city he is ſuppoſed to have taken, fince he ; He 
ſaid to have recovered all Liguria. Fri 
Odoacer, after ravaging the territories of thoſe who ha be 
ſubmitted to Theodoric, befieged him in Pavia, where the WM and 
Goths, who had brought along with them their families and vun 
all their effects, were greatly ſtraitened for want of room, WM kin 
But heaven ſays Ennodius, openly declared in favour of Th. ot 
odoric, the enemy daily quarrelling among themſelves, and cor 
every thing contributing to their ruin. A body of /:/c:i;WM on 
from Gaul, ſoon after, arriving to the aſſiſtance of Theca:ri; WM ola 
he advanced to the Adduz, and a third time defeated Odbam, WM but 
who was obliged again to take refuge in Ravenna, but let iu! 
numerous garriſons in all the ſtrong places. Ravenna vas ton 
ſoon after beſieged by the Goths, who continued three years fan 
before the city, during which time great numbers were kill:( WM dig 
on both ſides in the frequent ſallies and attacks. Tee, vh 
at length turning the ſiege into a blockade, marched with C. 
part of his troops againſt the ſtrong holds in which OW pro 
had left gariſons, and was every where received with great poi 


joy, except at Ceſena, where he met with ſome oppoſition, . kne 


n 492, that is, in the fourth year after the Goths had inwa- tha 
ded Italy, no place remained to Odoacer, except Ravenna, pen 
which was then reduced to great ſtraits, a buſhel of when | i 
being ſold for ſix pieces of gold. | tha 

Both parties at length being willing to put an end to the 
war, a capitulation was agreed to on the twenty- ſeventh of 
February, and Theedoric entered Ravenna a few days after, 
and ſoon broke the oath he had given to Odoacer; for having 
invited him to a banquet, he ditpatched him with his own 
hand. All his ſervants and relations were maſſacred at the 
{ame time, except his brother Honulphus, and a few others, 
who made their eſcape, and retired beyond the Danube. The 

retence for this maſſacre was a ſuſpicion of a plot formel 
by Odoacer againſt Theodoric ; though, according to Fornand, 
this ſuſpicion was quite groundleſs. Though Thezdoric, ſome 
months before, had ſent to obtain of the emperor Zen the 
enſigns of royalty, yet, upon the ſubmiſſion of Odiacer, he 
did not wait for the emperor's permiſſion, but cauſed . melt 
to be proclaimed by his G, king of Ttaly. Soon ſten 


ambaſiadors to Conſlantinopie, where they were received in 4 
very obliging manner by the emperor Anaſiaſius, who ap, 
probe 


OF THE WORLD. 
| for proved of what Theodoric had done, and ſent him the enſigns 
the of royalty. 


od Theodoric being now maſter of all 7:aly, began to make the 


. aaa 22 1 ! 14), . > } we, 
eath, neceſſary preparations for reducing the iſland of Sicily. The ſubmits to 


ime, inhabitants of that iſland, however, ſubmitting without 
f his bloodſhed, by the perſuaſians of Coffradore, Thecdoric then 
acer, Wl ſhesthed bis ſword, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
d to his new kingdom by alliances with the neighbouring princes, 
he is He married Andefleda, the daughter of Clodaneus, king of the 

Fründe, and beſtowed his own two daughters, whom he had 
had by a concubine, one on Alaric, king of the Viſigoths in Gaul, 
the and the other on Sigiſinund, the ſon of the king of the Bur- 
and vundians. He next made it his chief ſtudy to govern his 
dom. kingdom with ſalutary laws, following therein the advice 
Th. of Ca//iodore, a man of great learning and integrity. He 
and commanded the Roman laws to be inviolably obterved, not 
cots only by the Romans, but even by his Ghei, whom he had 
toric i placed in different parts, in the caities and ſtrong holds; 
acer, but in diſputes between Goth and Goth, they were to be 
elt judged by their proper judges, according to their own cut- 
was toms. He alſo retained the ſame form of government, the 
years MY fame diſtribution of provinces, and the fame magiſtrates and 


111-0 dignities; chuſing alto the city of Ravenna for his reſidence, 
dre which had been for ſome time the imperial ſeat. Beſides the 
with Claris, the Corrector, or the Præſes, who governed a whole 
na province, and refided in the chief city, The:doric ap- 


rea pointed in each town and village inferior magiſtrates of 
tion. known integrity, who were to adminiſter juſtice, and by 
na- that means fave thoſe who had law-ſuits the trouble and ex- 
ene pence of recurring to the governor of the whole province. 


\ 


cheat hus Italy, from the dominion of the Romans, came under 
that of the Goths, almoſt without perceiving the change “. 
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ter * Ennod, Pan. Theod. Idem vit. Epiph. Procop. bell. Goth, 
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different 
ſettle. 
ments. 
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e H 


The antient Stute of the Vandals, till their ſettling in 
Spain and Africa, 


ROCOPTUS, who was perſonally acquainted with ſe— 

veral Vandals, brought 1 to Conſbantinople, tells 
us, that the Gzths and Vandals were one and the ſame people, 
diſtinguiſned in names, but agreeing in original and man- 
ners. They were called Vandals from the Gothic word Van- 
delen, which ſignifies 20 wander ; becauſe they often changed 
their ſeats, wandering from one country to another. They 


are ſuppoſed to have come originally out of Scandinavia with | 


the other Goths, under the conduct of king Eric, and to 
have ſettled in the countries now known by the names of 
Mectlenburgh and Brandenburg. Several ages after, another 
colony of the Gzths leaving Scandinavia under the conduct of 
king Berig, ſettled in Pomerania, and ſoon after obliged the 
Fandals inhabiting the abovementioned countries, to ſubmit 
to him, and to ſhare their territories with the new comers. 
Part of the Vandals, in the reign of Augu/tus, ſettled on the 
banks of the Rhine, but were driven from thence by Tiberius 
and Druſus. 1 

As their country was overſtocked with people, great num- 
bers of them ſoon left it anew, and invading the country 
between the Baſffherus Cimmerius and the Tanais, drove out 
the Sciadi, who inhabited it, and ſettling there, took the 
name of Sclavi themſelves. Some of the deſcendants of 
theſe, in the reign of Mauritius, which began in 586, ſettled 
in Dalmatia and {!/;ricum, which from them were called 
Sclavinmg, Others ſettled themſelves in the eaſtern parts of 


Dacia beyond the Danube, From thoſe who remained in 


Germany, the preſent Piles and Bohemians are ſaid to derive 
ther Brig. . | 

"The Fauduls, without doubt, had their own kings long 
before they were known to the Romans ; but Gudegifius, un- 
der whoſe conduci they entered Gaul in 406, is the firſt of 
their princes whom we find mentioned in hiſtory. Salvianus, 
ſneaking of the Vandal, ſays, that they were inferior both 
in power and courage, to the other barbarous nations ; but, 
nevertheleſs, made themſelves maſters of the beſt and moſ 


fertile provinces of the empire, providence fo diſpoſing, to 


convince the world, that their conqueſts were not owing to 


their valour, but to the Lord of Hoſts, who made uſe of ſo 
5 


weak and contemptible an enemy to puniſh the fins of the 
Romans. They embraced the Chriſtian religion at the ſame 


time 
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ter, they were driven out of Pannonia by M. Aure 


| of their two kings as hoſtages. 
| thouſand of their beſt men amongſt his own troops, and or- 


** 


Nothing is known of their wars with any nation except They 


the Romans, to whom they firſt began to be troubleſome make an 
zbout the year 166, when entering into an alliance with the irruption 
| Marcomans, the Nariſchians, the 77 

| Suevians, Sarmatians, Vicklovalians, Roxolanians, 
| Cfobochians, Alans, 


ermundurians, Duadians, into the 
aſtarmans, empire. 
Fazygians, &c, they broke into the em- 
pire, defeated the Roman armies, and ravaged ſeveral provinces. 


bn this occaſton the Marcomans and Vandals made themſelves 
| maſters of Pannonia, after having defeated a Raman army un- 


ler the command of Furius Victorinus. About four years af- They are 
* who repulſed 

cut great numbers of them in pieces as they were paſſing by M. 
the Danube. They afterwards entered into an alliance with Aurelius. 
the Romans ; for in the peace concluded in 180, between the 

emperor Commodus and the Alemans, it was ſtipulated, that 

they ſhould not make war upon the Fandals. In the year 

215 a war was kindled between them and the Marcomans, 


by which both nations were greatly weakened. 


In 271, the ſecond of Aurelian's reign, they eroſſed the They 


Danube, and, under the conduct of two of their kings, and break in- 
ſeveral other princes, laid waſte the neighbouring provin- to the em- 
ces. Upon the news of the approach of Aurelian, they re- pire a ſe- 
tired with great precipitation; but being overtaken by the cond time 
Remans before they could reach the Danube, great numbers but are 
of them were cut to pieces, and the reſt were obliged to ſue driven out 
for peace, which they obtained upon delivering up the ſons by Aure- 
Arrelian incorporated two Ln. 


dered the reſt to be ſupplied with proviſfons at the public 
expence, till they reached the Danube. 

Upon the news of Aurelian's death, which happened in They en- 
the year 275, they entered into an alliance with the Zygi- ter Gaul, 
ans, Franks, and Burgundians, and entering Gaul, made but are 
themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country, which they defeated 
held for two years, when Probus, who had ſuccetded Tacitus, by Provuze 


| marching againſt them, overcame them in ſeveral battles. 


Moft of the Lygians were cut off; but the Vandals and Bur- 


f $r:4ans eſcaped over the Rhine, before Probus could overtake 
them. Being provoked, however, by the inſults and raillery 
of the Roman ſoldiers, they attempted to croſs the river to 


dire them battle, when many of them were cut in pieces, 
many of them taken priſoners, and great numbers of then 


1 
{ 
& 
L 


J 


) perithed. They obtained a peace by promiling to fend back 


all the priſoners and booty they had taken; but not exactly 
performing their promiſe, the emperor croſſed the Rhine, 


but many of them to th2 ſword, and took a great number 
of chem priſoners, who were ſent into Britain, and are ſup— 


poled to have ſettled in the neighbourhood of Canrbridze, 
B+ 2 Where, 
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ume that the Goths were converted, but held, like the other 
| Gothic nations, the tenets of Arius. | 
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2. 
where, according to Bucherius, they gave name to the village 
of Vandellhurg, a 
who al- I'wo years after, Probus, on his return from Perſa, al-. 


lows ſome lowed the Yandals, with ſeveral other barbarous nations, to 
of them ſettle in Thrace, which province was then almoſt unpeopled. 
to ſeitlem The Vanduls did not long continue faithful ſubjects to the 


7 Hrace. emperor ; but while his troops were employed in Egypt and 


Gaul againlt the two uſurpers Saturninus and Proculus, rava- 
ged ſeveral provinces of the empire. Probus having overcome 
the two uſurpers, marched all his forces againſt the barbari- 
ans, whom he almoſt wholly cut off. 

In the year 291, the eighth of Drocie/fian's reign, the Van— 
dols and Gepidee were engaged in a war with the Goths, who 
were aſſiſted by the Tarfalr. All that the hiſtorians mention 
of this war, is, that the barbarians were ſo weakened by it, 
that, for a conſiderable time, they ſuffered the Romans to live 
in peace. x 

They The Yendals ſeem to have continued quiet till the year 4c6, 
ag uin when, with the Hlans and Suevians, they broke into Gaul, at 
break in- the inſtigation of Stilicho, who hoped, by their means, to 
w Gaul, raiſe his ſon to the empire. Thefe Vandals came from Da- 
cia, and the neighbourhood of Palus Maæsctis, under their king 
Gedegefilus; and, in crofling the Rhine, twenty thouſand of 
them were cut to pieces by the Fran#s; but they, at length, 
made good their patlage by the aſſiſtance of the Alans and 
Sucvians. After ravaging Germania Prima, they took Ments 
by ſtorm, and levelled it with the ground. They next paſſed 
into Gallia Belgica, and from thence into Apuitain, the molt 
fertile and opulent province of all Gaul, and ravaged all the 
provinces adjoining to the Pyrenean mountains, being joined 
alſo by the Burgundiaus and other barbarous nations, ſtirred 
up partly by Stilicho, and partly by the deſire of booty. 
Conſtan- Conjiatine, in the mean time, being proclaimed emperor 


tine obli- by the Britiſb legions, aſſembled a numerous army at Boligne, 


ges them with which he overcame the barbarians in ſeveral battles, 
to ſue for and, in the end, reduced them to ſuch ſtraits that they were 
Peace. forced to ſue for peace; which they obtained without being 
obliged to quit Gaul. Geronicus, governor of Spain, ſoon 
after revolting, and ſetting up one Maximus for emperor, the 
Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, probably at the inſtigation of 
the uſurper, renewed hoſtilities, and made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral cities in Gul; which fo exaſperated the natives, 
who deſpaired of aſſiſtance from the emperor, that they formed 
themielves into an army, and defeated the barbarians in ſere- 
ra! encounters. | 
Tue un Upon this oppoſiticn, the barbarians croſſed the Pyrenecs; 
dal and and, towards the end of the year 409, entering SD, made 
other bar- rnemſcives maſters of ſcveral cities and ſtrong-holds; and, in 
barizns en about twelve months after, obliged the emperor's fon Cor 
ter H. Hang to abandon the country; and retire to his father at Ane go 
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concluded a peace with the 


re. 


Ceronicus entering into a kind of an alliance with them againſt 


2 al their common enemy Conſtantine, they over-ran the whole 
9 = , 


country, committing every where, without countroul, un- 


heard of cruelties, which they themſelves afterwards re— 


rented of. The barbarians allowed ſuch of the natives as de- 


red to abandon the country, to retire unmoleſted, and even, 
| for a ſmall ſum, conducted them to ſuch places of ſafety as 


they thought proper to chooſe, 
Sain, at this time, ſuffered the moſt dreadful calamitics, 


The inhabitants were cruelly uſed, and ſtripped of their 


wealth, by the ſoldiers and officers employed by Conflantine 


| to levy the taxes; and thoſe whom the barbarians ſpared, pe- 


ſhed miſerably, in great numbers, by a moſt dreadful famine 
and plague, by which many were reduced to the neceſſity of 
feeding upon human fleſh. Many parents alſo devoured their 
own children ; and the wild beaſts, accuſtomed to live upon 


| the dead bodies of thoſe who were killed by the barbarians 
er died of the plague, being deprived at length of that food, and divide 
fell upon the living, and made a dreadful havock of the the pro- 

country people in the fields and villages. The Vandal, vinces in 


duevians, and Alans, at length beginning to prefer agriculture that count 
try among. 


to war, divided the 
ſelves. 

In this diviſion, Gallicia fell to the Vandals under their 
king Gonderic, and to the Suevians under Ermeric ; Luſitania 


provinces of Hain by lot among them- 


| and the province of Cartagena, to the Alans; Batica, to the 
| Vandals, called Silingians, who are ſuppoſed to have given to 
] their territory the name of Vandaluſia, changed afterwards 
into that of Andaluſia. 


Such of the natives as ſtill remained 
ſubmitted to the barbarians, who, touching the holy book of 
the Goſpels, ſwore that they would treat them for the future 


| : * friends and allies; which oath they religiouſſy ob- 
ſerved. 


| The inhabitants of Gallicia, however, maintained 
their liberty; and Ermeric, king of the Suevians, finding it 


| mpracticable to reduce them, ſuffered them to live in peace, 


te himſelf being ſeized with a diſtemper of which he lan- 


| zuſhed the ſeven laſt years of the fourteen he reigned. 
In the year 416, Vallia, king of the Goths in Gaul, having They are 
undertook to drive the atracked 

barbarians out of Spain; and [datius mentions that he gained by Vall, 


Romans, 


oe advantages over the Alans and 


Vandals in Luſitania and king of 


' brtica; which is all that we know of this war. The ſuccet the Geth;, 
of Fallia encouraged Honorius, in 422, to attempt the recovery 


of the provinces held by the barbarians in Spain. He ac- 
cordingly ſent an army thither, under the conduct of Ca/l;- 


| 25, who defeated them in ſeveral encounters, and reduced The Fan- 
| them to ſuch ſtraits that they began to think of abandoning 4p de- 
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Wich twenty thouſand of his men were cut in pieces, and 
bbliged to take refuge, with the remains of his army, in 
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city of Tarraco. After this victory, the Vandals made them. 
ſelves maſters of Seville; and, after ravaging ſcveral provines. | 
and aimoſt deſtroying the city of Carthagena, paſſed over into] 
the Balearic iſlands, and brought back from thence an Im. 
menſe booty, and an incredible number of captives. ö 
Conatric, Not long after, a rupture happening between the Vanda! 
their king and the Suevtans, Gomderic, king of the Vandauls, obliged Ey. 
makes meric, king of the Suevians, to fly for refuge to the moun.! 
war on tains of Biſcay. While the Vandals were employed in block. 
theSuzwes, ing up the Suerians, Afterius, count of Spain, and the picar! 
| | MHaurocelus, fell unexpectedly upon the former, and, cutting! 
many of them to pieces, obliged the reit to retire into Anu 
luſia. Gonderic, on his return to Seville, putting the 4ri,n;h 
in poſſeſſion of the city, he was, ſays Idatius, immediately, 
poſſeſſed and tormented by an evil ſpirit; and, in 428, pe- 
riſned in a miterable manner. The /andals gave out that he! 
had been taken priſoner by the Suevians, and by them put to 
—_— hoping, by that means, to conceal his ſhame! 
end. 
Cenſeric Though Gonderi left ſeveral ſons behind him, he was, ne- 
Jucceeds yertheleſs, ſucceeded by his brother Gæiſeric, or Generic, whol 
Gonderic. was a natural fon of Godegeſilus, killed by the Franks in 406.8 
UD pon his acceſſion to the throne, he embraced the doGtinel 
of Arrius. He was remarkably brave and courageous, and! 
and well ſkilled in the art of war. Soon after his promotion, 
Bonifacins, the Roman commander in Africa, who, by the 
calumnies of Hetius, had become ſuſpected of diſloyalty by the} 
empreſs Placidia, and was by her declared a public enemy, 
had recourſe to Cenſeric for protection. A treaty being con- 
cluded betwixt them, Genſeric began to make preparations] 
for an expedition to Africa ;, but, before he embarked, hear- 
ing that Hermigarius, a celebrated commander of the Suit. 


ans, was laying waſte the neighbouring provinces, he marched? 
againſt him, and totally roated his troops. f 
He in- Not long after, in the month of May, 428, the Fandilh 
vades with their wives, children, and effects, embarked for Africa 


rica. where Genſeric was no ſooner arrived than he cauſed the wife 
A. C. 429. of the deceaſed king to be drowned in the river Auſachis; 
and ſoon after he put all her children to death, to prevent any 
Gifturbances they might have raiſed. The Renians took poſſeſ- 
fon a- new of the provinces which the Yande!s had abandoned} 
in Spain, and held them till they were driven out by the Hu- 
gin, Who, as we have related, were afterwards driven out 
by the Gothe. Cenſeric gave out that his army was eighty] 
thoutand ſtrong; but it is ſuppoſed that he included in this 
Africa al- account the old men, the children, and even the ſlaves. Ing 
moſt to- the ſpace of two years, the /aada!s made themſelves maſters 


tally re- cf all the cities of 4/*ica, except Carthage, Cirtha, and Hippo 


duced by and committed dreadful ravages in that province. Bonifacius 
the Lan- having, in the mean time, received a molt kind and opliging 
aas, letter from Placid, entreating him to return to his dete 
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ſhe had been miſled by the malice of his enemies, he readily 
undertook to free Africa from the barbarians, and offered 
them large ſums if they would return to Spain. 

The Yandals firſt returned him a ſcoffing aniwer, and then 
falling unexpectely upon him, cut moſt of his men in pieces, 
and obliged Bonifacius himſelf to take refuge in Hippo; which 
city they inveſted for fourteen months, when a famine be- 
ginning to rage in their camp, they were obliged to drop the 
enterprize. Bonifacius ſoon after receiving a reinforcement 
from Rome, and another from Conſtantinople, gave the barba- 
rians battle, but was entirely defeated by them, the YVandals 
making an incredible number of captives, and obliging the 
reſt to take ſhelter among the rocks and mountains. Upon 
this defeat, Bonifacius repairing to /taly, the Yardals, after 
he was gone, ravaged Africa in the moſt dreadful manner, 
and, taking poſſeſſion of the city of Hippo, which was aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, they firſt plundered it, and then 
ſet it on fire. 

Cenſeric, about the ſame time, made ſeveral attempts upon Genſeric 


$:c:l;, but was conſtantly repulſed by Caſſiadore, great-grand- agrees to 


father of the celebrated ſenator of that name. A peace was, a peace 


at length, concluded, in the beginning of the year 435, be- with the 


tween Valentinian and Genſeric ; by which part of Numidia, Romans, 
the province Proconſularis, and likewiſe Byzacene, were ceded 
to the Vandals ; for which territories Gen/eric, according to 
Profper, was to pay a yearly tribute to the emperor of the 
Eaſt. He delivered up his fon as a hoſtage to the Romans; 
but they, truſting too much to his honour, ſent back the 
prince. Four years after, while the Romans were engaged in Genſeric 
a war with the Gault, Generic, on the twenty-third of Octo- ſurpriſes 
ber, ſurpriſed the city of Carthage. When this news was the city 
brought to Rome, Yal:atinian, not doubting but the Vandals of Car- 
would make ſome attempt upon Tray itſelf, ordered the walls, he. 
towers, and gates, of all the cities on the coaſt to be re- 
paired ; but, being ſoon informed that Generic had ſailed 
from Carthage with a powerful fleet, he publiſhed ſeveral 
edicts for arming and inſpiriting the people, and ftationed 
ſeveral bodies of troops on the coaſt, 

The Vandäals, making a deſcent upon Sicily, ravaged the He ra- 


open country, and-laid ſiege to Palermo; but, not being able vages 32a 


to reduce the place, they returned to Africa with an immenſe cih. 
booty and an incredible number of captives. Theods/rus, 
alarmed at the progreſs of the Vandals, reſolved to aſſiſt La- 
lentinian, his ſon-in-law, againſt ſo powerful an enemy. He 
accordingly fitted out a fleet of eleven hundred large thips, 
and, putting on board it the flower of his army, ordered 


his generals to land them in Mica, and to act in conjunc- 


tion with the weſtern forces. Generic, by waſting the jum- 
mer in negotiations, prevented the Roman generals from 
landing till the ſeaſon for action was over. The HZ ns, the 

B b 4 following: 
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following year, breaking into Thrace and /llyricum, TPendiſas 


was obliged to recall his forces, and Valeitinian to conclude 3 
pesce with Ger/eric, and to yield to him all the countries in 
Africa he had ſeized. 
He takes OGenſeric, about thirteen years after, was invited to invade 
and plun- Italy by Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian III. whom the 


ders Rome. uſurper Maximus, after murdering her huſband, had obliged 
A. C. 45 5. to marry him. On this invitation Genſeric embarked his 
forces, and, ſteering directly for Rome, took and plundered 
that city. Among other perſons of great diſtinction, Geyſeric } 
brought with him into Miica the empreſs Eudoxia, her two | 


daughters Placidia and Eudocia, and Gaudentins, the fon of . 


tius. Some years after he ſent back Eudoxia, with her ſecond | 
daughter Placidia; but kept Eudocia, and married her to | 
Hlunneric, his eldeſt fon, who had by her Hilderic, afterwards | 


king of the Yandals in Africa. 


Genſeric, upon his return to Africa, reducing the countries | 
that were ſtill held there by the Romans, Avitus, the emperor, | 
threatened to make war upon him if he did not obſerve the 


the territories of the empire, he nevertheleſs refuſed to com- 


Fards's in four years, got ready for the expedition, he ordered his 
out 05 ſhips to fail to the bay of Alicant, in Spain. The Fandais 

"TIE ; . * 6 ES: < 
2/11ca. Were greatly alarmed with the news of his formidable prepa 
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won the Rzman veſſels at anchor, funk a great number of 
dem, diſabled others, and carried off ſome in triumph to 
#firica, This misfortune, which was attributed to the trea- 
chery of ſome on board the Roman fleet, diſconcerted all the 
emperor's meaſures, and put a ſtop to the expedition. Ma- 
fins giving orders for repairing his fleet, returned to les 
topaſs the winter there ; but receiving another embaſly from 
Grnferic, he agreed to a peace; the articles of which have not He grants 
deen tranſmitted to us. a peace to 

Whatever they were, Genſeric did not long obſerve them; Genſeric, 
tr, Majorianus dying the following year, he ſent a powerful who ſoon 
{-t to pillage the coaſts ot Sly and _ and even made renews 

ter Genſeric threat- hoſtilities. 

ing to invade Italy, the Italians, diflatisfied with the inacti- 
ity of the emperor Severus, earneſtly ſollicited the aſſiſtance, 
or protection, of Leo, emperor of the Eaſt, who, as he was 
it peace with Generic, declined ſending them any ſupplies, 
hut diſpatched ambaſſadors to 4fr:ca with propoſals for a peace 
with the weſtern empire. Genſeric, at the requeſt of Leo, 
ſent to him the empreſs Eudoxia and her youngeſt daughter, 
x we have mentioned above ; but, under pretence that the 
effets of the late emperor Valentinian ought to be delivered 
wp to him as a portion for the princeſs Eudocia, whom his el- 
deſt ſon had married, he continued his hoſtilities againſt the 
emperor of the Weſt; and, for ſome years, made deſcents 
on the coaſts of Italy and Sicily, pillaging the country, but 
aways retiring when the Roman forces appeared. Olybrius 
having ſoon after married Placidia, Genſeric thereupon de- 
cared that he would never agree to a peace with the weſtern 
empire, unleſs the brother-in-law to his ſon was raiſed to the 
imperial dignity. | | 

* again unſucceſsfully interceded for the 7talians, and, Cenſerie 
at their requeſt, ſent Anthemius to Italy, who was raiſed to declares 
the imperial dignity, to the prejudice of Olybrius. Genſeric war 
ſized this pretence for breaking with Leo, and ravaged the againſt the 
Pelaponneſe and Greek iſlands ; from whence he carried off a emperor 
great number of captives. Les ſent an ambaſſador to him of the 
tircatning him with his reſentment ; but he, in contempt of Eaſt. 
theſe threats, ſent his fleet to ravage a- new the coaſts of 
Greece, and the other maritime provinces of the eaſtern em- 
dire. At this time the Yandals were unſucceſsful ; for, after 
ſereral fruitleſs attempts on Alexandria, and fome other 
places, they returned home without either captives or booty. 

The following year Leo aſſembled almoſt the whole force Aimoſt 
& his empire for an expedition againſt the Vaadals, being ſe- the Whole 
conded alſo by Azthemins and by Marcellinus, who had force ot 
abliſhed a new ſovereignty in Dalmatia, and commanded both em- 
got only his own troops but thoſe ſent by Anthemius. Con- pires 


fantine Munaſſes relates that the fame of theſe wariike prepa- united 


Uuons ſtruck the whole world with terror and ainizcment ; _ 
| | and f22.2erz-, 
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and nothing ſeemed capable, he ſays, of defeating fo nume. 
rous an army and fo powerful a fleet, except gold, which 
no power can reſiſt. But, as the time appointed for puniſh. 
ing the Vandals was not yet come, Heaven ſuffered Lt, 
com:nit the whole management of this war to his wife 
brother E2/iliſcus, who, though he had diſtinguiſhed himfels 
by his military talents, yet was noted for his avarice and am- 
bition. The latter had even prompted him to aſpire to the 
ſovereignty, which he hoped to attain by means of Aer, 
who governed under Leo with an abſolute (way. Ajpar Har 
ing lately quarrelled with Leo, was afraid that, if he conquer 
the Vandals, he would next puniſh his arrogance ; he there. 
fore is ſuppoſed to have ſecretly promiſed to raiſe Bojuliſcy; tal 
the throne, provided he ſpared Gerſer:c. 

The iſland of Sicily being appointed the place of general 
rendezvous, Marcellinus was to attack Sardinia; #icraciny, of 
£7%{a, a brave and experienced officer, was to make a deſcent 
on Libya; and Baſiliſcus, with the greateit part of the fleet, 
and the flower of the troops, was to ſteer his courie direct 
to Carthage. Marcellinus accordingly reduced Sardinid; and! 
Heraclius, landing unexpectedly in the province of 771i. 
na, reduced Tripolis and the other cities in that country, 
Genſeric having received the diſagreeable news of the lols off 
Sardinia and - pang was ſo confounded when Bafiliſcus came 
to Cape Mercury, within fourteen leagues of Carthage, that, 
though a man of great intrepidity, he looked upon himſelf as} 
quite loſt ; and is ſaid to haye had ſome thoughts of evacuat-| 
ing Africa and retiring elſewhere. Bajiliſcrs, however, by 


conſternation, and even granted him a truce for five days to 
ſettle the conditions on which he was to ſubmit to Les; 
having, according to ſome authors, received a large ſum of 
money from him for that indulgence. Genſeric only begged} 
this truce in hopcs of having ſome favourable opportunity off 
attacking the Roman fleet; and the wind proving favourable 
before the truce was expired, he ſailed out of the harbour and} 
ſer fire to ſome empty ſhips, which were carried into the} 
midit of the Roman fleet and threw all into confuſion. While! 
he Romans were buſied either in keeping off the fire-ſhips or] 
extinguiſhing the flames on board their own, the Vandal! 
overwhelmed them with ſhowers of darts, took ſeveral of! 
their ſhips, ſunk others, and obliged the reſt to put to fea. 
Hlernelins, Who was in full march from Lilha to Caribage, up- 
on the news oi tne bad ſucceſs of Bafliſcus, thought it adviic-h 
ic to turn back. AZarcelliins alſo returned to &i, wired 
he was affafinated by an officer who commanded under him, 
not without the privity, as was ſuppoſed, of Autbentius, to] 
whom his power gave no ſmall umbrage. Fa/lijcis, alter 
touching at Sicily with the few ſhips that had eſcaped, pro- 
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; Sophia. Though his treachery was 

Oc] 3 = he n, of his ſiſter the em- 

E 3 d is life 1 ſpared, and he was allowed to retire to 

Face; but Aſpar was ſoon after put to death: by Leo's Ro 

hh the iſſue of this moſt formidable expedition, _— 

K 7 id to have drained both empires of their wealth, an to 
js ſal { them the lives of fifty thouſand men. ; ; 3 
pres dreadful ftorm being thus diſſipated, Gerſeric, with- — 
dne From whence he failed to geh which iſland he like- many. 
11 e failed to 92cly ; d N 

wy A I the three piling ears, made bim- 3 | 
uk maſter of all the iſlands between /taly and Africa, = i 9 3 
: ns being no ways in a condition to put a ſtop to his ducec by 
3 and trembling at e ee. name — 1 — Genſeric. 
thele iſt: e ſent fleets yearly to ravage ts , 
Eb, and the Greek iſlands ; equally deſpiſing both 

emperors, and bidding dehance to their 83 „ 
At length, in the year 476, he concluded a peac 2 
Gdoacer king of {zaly, yielding Sicily to him upon _ = - _ e 
that he ſhould pay him a yearly tribute f6xethe lang. - yi ak 
year before he had concluded a peace _— _ Ny en — . 2 
the f Leo, who, renouncing a )- - 
bp: yielded them for ever to Genſeric and his gals, 
oo the concluſion of theſe treaties Co * 

The peace was religiouſly obſerved by _ panes 6 

reign of Fuſtinian, who, eſpouſing the m__ O = = 3 

his brother Gilimer, the uſurper, drove e — | 
Africa, and re-united thoſe provinces to the emp - 
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The Antient State of the Sueves ill their ſeltling in 
Spain. | 


The na- N Cz/ar's time, the Sueves were the greateſt and moſt war- 
tions in- like nation of all Germany. Under the common name of 
cluded un- Szeves, Tacitus comprehends the Longobardi, the Semnsne, 
der the the Rheuding:, the ee and the Angli; but the RHeudine! 
name of and Aviones are not mentioned by Ptolemy. According to 
Sue ves. ſome authors, the Janduls and the Sueves were the ſame peo- 


ple, the latter appellation being alſo given them on account 


of their wandering, and derived from the word Schad ſcendt, 
which ſignifies Vanderers. Strabo, who wrote in the time ot 
the emperor Nero, fays, that the Sueves were a great and 
powerful people, inhabiting from the Rhine to the Elle, and 
even beyond the Elbe. 

Some years after, in the time of Tacitus, the hiſtorian, they 
were ſeated between the Elbe and the Viſtula, nove the IFiijjer, 
and gave their name to the Oder and the Baltic Sea. 

Whether the Sueves were originally Sarmatians, Sconding!.. 
ans, or Germans, is greatly conteſted. Some ſay they origi- 
nally came out of Scandinavia, and, after they had ſettled on 
the banks of the Elbe, were ſubdued by the Sax9rs and blended 
under their name. The Sueves, however, retained, at the 
fame time, their own name; and hence the Augli are ſome- 
times called Saxones Angli, and ſometimes Suevi Angli. 
The Snzves had kings of their own, and ſeem to here 
agreed in cuſtoms and manners with other German nations, 
The firſt account of their tranſactions that is extant, is the 
invation of their country by Druſus, the ſon of Livia, who, 


paſting the Rhine about eight years before the birth of our | 


Saviour, reduced all the nations between that river and- the 
Part of Elhe; and, among the reſt, the Sueves, in three campaigns. 
che Sueves i hey ſoon after revolted, but were again obliged by Tiberius 
tranſ- to ſue for peace; and ſubmitted to ſuch conditions as Auguſlin 
planted thought fit to impoſe upon them. After this ſubmiſſion, forty 
into Gaul thouſand Sicambrians and Sueves were brought into Gam, 
b: Tiberias and, according to Bucherius, ſeats were allotted them about 

Couriray. ; 


They In the reign of Tiberius, the Syueves, quarrelling among 


drive out themſelves, drove out their king Maroboclos, a prince great!y 
their king dreaded by the Romans, and choſe Catualdes in his room; 
Marobodes who, at the inſtigation of Tiberius, had headed the maic- 
A. C. 19. contents. Marobodles was allowed by Tiberius to ſettle at Ra- 
venna, where he paſſed the lait eighteen years of his life. Ca- 
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Halles himſelf was ſoon driven from the throne, and obliged 
to take refuge in the city of Frejus. 

As great numbers of Sucves attended both princes, Tiberius, 
mprehending they might diſturb the peace of the empire, al- 
loted them lands beyond the Danube, and appointed one 
[annins, a Quadian, to reign over them. Vannius, after he 
had governed them thirty years, became obnoxious to them, 
and, on account of haughty and imperious conduct, was de- 
poſed and baniſhed. The emperor Claudius gave him and his 
{lowers lands in that province. FYangio and Sido, nephews 
to Yannius, divided his late dominions between them, and 
continued ever faithful to the Romans. Sido and Italicus, the 
ſueceſſor of Yangio, joined Yeſpaſian with all their forces 
zainft Y7tellivs. | 

ſn the year 83, a colony of Sueves was ſettled in Friſia; 
for Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, relates that fome Germans, 
quartered in Britain, deſerting from the Romans, were driven 


on the coaſt of Germany, and there taken and ſold for ſlaves 


by the Sueves and Friſians, who believed them pyrates. 

About two years after, the Sueves, and their allies the Liby- The 
ans, having ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the emperor Domitian Sueves, 
z-ainſt their neighbours, and received only one hundred horſe» with other 
men from him, they were ſo provoked that they joined the barbari- 
Jazyges, a Sarmatic nation, and made an incurſion into Pan- ans, breaks 
innig, where they defeated the Roman forces. We find no into Pau- 
further mention of the Sueves till the year 168; when, join- nora, 
ing the Marcomans, and other German nations, they laid waſte 
ſereral provinces, defeated great armies, and threatened the 
empire with utter deſtruction. : 

In 268, the firſt of the reign of Claudius, the Sueves, and invade 
other German nations, broke into Italy; but were utterly de- tai, 
feated, and moſt of them cut in pieces by the emperor at 
the Jake Benacus, near Verona. In 357, the twenty-firſt of 


| the reign of Con/lantius, the Sueves broke into Rhætia; the 


Quadiams into Valeria; and the Sarmatians into Lower-Pan- 
ma and Ipper-Marſia but it is probable theſe were only 
light incurſions, as there is no account of any engagement 
between them and the Roman troops. 


The Sueves entered Gaul in the year 406, with the Alans and enter Gaul 


Vandal; and from thence paſſed into Sparn three years after. With the 


They continued ravaging that country for two years ; when 
the Romans, being quite driven out, they made peace with 45 andals, 
the natives, and divided the Spar provinces by lot among A. C. 406. 
tnemſelres. Callicta fell to the Suzves, who, however, were 
never able entirely to conquer the inhabitants, but were 
obliged to ſuſter them to live independently in a corner of the 
country. a 
About three years after the diviſion of Spain among the ant ſettle 
dne tos, Vandals, and Alans, the Viſigoths ſettled in Catalonia ; m Open. 
Jallia, their king, having concluded a peace with the 
NOUNS), 
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few who eſcaped the general ſlaughter were obliged to ſubmit 


war ſuſtained great loſſes, yet they maintained theinſclyes in ge 
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Romans, fell upon the firſt invaders, gained ſeveral advau- . 7 
tages over them, and cut off ſuch numbers of Alans that the WM haft 


to Gonderic, king of the Vandals. Though the Sueves in thi; 
that part of Gallicia that had fallen to their ſhare. Rec 


The Goths, in 418, evacuating Spain, the Swevs, and Van. he: 
dals then began to quarrel among themſelves ; and the forme; per 


were ſhut up by the latter in the mountains of Biſcay. The Wil by 


Vandals, however, being unexpectedly attacked by the N.. 
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mans, were obliged to retire into Bætica; when the $:1,; WM 7a 
made themſelves maſters of that part of Gallicia whict had 1 
been held by them. In the year 430, Aetius attacked and ani 
routed a body of Sueves, who had attempted to paſs from WM fit 
their own country between the Elbe and the Viſtula through an 
Gaul into Spain. i | nl 

The following years, the Sueves in Spain renewing their en 
hoſtilities againſt the Gallicians, the latter ſollicited the afit- WM wi 
ance of Aetius; but he being then engaged in à war with the WM oc 
Franks, could only ſend an ambaſſador to Emeric, the $1. WM T' 
dian king, to beg an accommodation; which, however, he te 
could not obtain. About fix years after, Emeric being ſeized WM ne 
with a lingering diſtemper, granted a peace to the Galician, 


0 
and reſigned the crown to his ſon Rechila, after he had reigned th 
twenty-eight years, reckoning from the time the Sueves firſt WM #c! 
entered Spain. He lived four years in a retired manner after WM in 
his reſignation. ag 

Rechila ſignalized the beginning of his reign with a victory 24 
gained in Bæœtica over one Audevotus, whole rich treaſures he 1: 
pillaged. In the ſecond year of his reign he made himſelf Wl 
maſter of Merida, the capital of Luſitania, and, in the two Wl I 
following years, reduced the city of Seville and the two pro- G 
vinces of Bætica and Carthagena. The Romans ſeeing them- d 
ſelves again diſpoſſeſſed of Batica, which they had feizel WM rc 
upon the departure of the Yandals for Africa, ſent {/?erius to Wl tl 
defend their remaining poſſeſſions againſt the Sueves, Aſteriu 25 
cut off the Bagaudæ, and recovered the province of 7 arrat, 
but we do not find that he attempted any thing againſt the A 
Sucves, Not long after, F7tus made an irruption into Bai pt 
and Carthagena ; but Rechila defeating a body of his aux1liar; Wl t: 
Goth, he withdrew with precipitation. | 0 

Rechila dying two ycars after, that is in 447, his fon Recli- X 
arius was declared his ſucceſior, though not without conſicer- Wl v 
able oppoſition. In the ſecond year of his reign he married 
the daughter of Theodoric, king of the Viſgoths; and ſoon Wi t! 
after he ravaged the territories of the Gaſcons in Spain. On © 
his return from viſiting hs father-in-law at Taulouſe, he ſur- WM it 
priſed and pillaged the city of Lerida, and afterwards ravaged v 

the territory of Sarago//a and Carthagena; which, according 1 
to /jidore, then belonged to the Remars, „ f 
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Noecbiarius, in the fifth year of his reign, received an em- 
balſy from Yalentinian III. with propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion between him and the natives of Spain, who {till conti- 
nued ſubject to the Romans ; which terms the king of the 
Sveves agreed to. This peace was religiouſly obſerved by 
Nechiarius for three years, till the death of Yalentinian, when 


he over-ran the | EY of Carthagena. Though the em- 
peror Avitus, and Theodoric, king of the Goths, remonſtrated 
by their ambaſſadors againſt the breach of the peace, Rechia- 
nus ſtill continued his hoſtilities, and ravaged the province of 


Tarraco. 


383 


Theedoric ſending a ſecond ambaſſy, and receiving a haughty Theedoric 


anſwer from Rechiarius, aſſembled a numerous army, con- deteats 
Rechigr:= 


ting of his own people and a body of auxiliary Burgund:- 
aus, and marched into Spain. Rechiarius hazarding an en- 
gagement on the banks of the Urbicus, now Orbegua, was 
entirely defeated ; and, being himſelf dangerouſly wounded, 
with difficulty made his eſcape into Gallicia: but, being 
ſoon after taken priſoner, he was put to death by Theodpric. 
Though the Sueves now ſubmitted to Theodoric, who or- 


dered their lives to be ſpared, great numbers of them were put to 
nevertheleſs put to the ſword by the Goths. Theodoric ap- death. 


pointed one of his officers, named Agurulphus, governor of 


the Sueves, who had ſubmitted to him; but he cauſing him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed king of the Sue ves, in hopes of render- 
ing himſelf independant, Theedrric ſent a powerful army 
againſt him, by whom he was defeated. According to For- 
wandes, he was taken priſoner, and ſoon after beheaded ; but 


Idatius only ſays that he died the following year at Porto. 


doric. 
reign enemy, began to quarrel among themſelves; ſome of 


them continuing faithful to Maldra, and others ſetting up 
againſt them one named Franton. Both parties agreed to a 
peace with the Romans ; but not long after the partiſans of 
Haidra unexpectedly broke into Luſitania, and ravaged that 
province, making themſelves alſo maſters of the city of L:/- 
bm, into which they had been admitted as friends. {ranton 
dying a few months after, the whole nation of the Sueves ac- 
knowledged Maldra for their king, who ordered them to lay 
waſte that part of Gallicia which lay on the Deurs. 
Theocluric, about this time, ſent an army into Spain again 
the Syeves; which, however, never attacked them. The 
deres, in the mean time, received an ambaſſy from him and 
from Genſeric, king of the Vandals in Africa, who probably 
wanted to conclude an alliance with them againſt the empe- 
or Majorianus. This league, however, was not formed, 
for the following year, 7 #2-07:c ſent another general with an 
army into Spain. Afaltro, never heleſs, ravaged Luſitaniæ, 
Waile his ſon Rem: Vin ee hel, er Rict Pan, laid waſte (7 alicra . 
| Alu, 


N n umme 


HS, 


who is 
taken and 


Maldra 


The Szeves, who refuſed to ſubmit to Theodoric, choſe choſen 
Maldra, the ſon of Maſſilel, for their king; and before the king by 
Cotbs began to act againſt them, they were recalled by Theo- the Sueves 


he Suedes being now under no apprehenſion of a fo- A. C. 460. 
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Idatius, and ſome others, mention a battle fought this year 
between the Sueves and Gallicians, in which the latter ſufereg! 
conſiderably. Maldra having murdered his brother, ſurvived 
him only a few months, being killed the following year, in 
the end of February. | ; 
Upon the death of Maldra, Remiſmund and Frumariis. 
who are both ſuppoſed to have been his ſons, divided hi 
troops and his dominions between them. In the firſt year of 
their reign, the Sueves of Luge, in Gallicia, treacherouſyl 
murdered the Romans on Ka/ter-day ; in reſentment of which 
the Goths, under the command of Sunieric and Nepotianus, ta. 
vaged the territory of Lugo; but falle reports being ſpread 
among them, they were ſerzed with a panic and retired, The 
fame year, a party of the Sweves ſurpriſed Ague Flavie, and} 
carried Idatius, biſhop of the place, into captivity, as he him. 
ſelf relates. | | : -.M 
The two princes ſoon after growing jealous of each others 
power, granted a peace to the natives, that they might be at} 


clared ſole leiſure to watch each other's motions. This peace was ob- 
kingofthe ſerved for the ſpace of four years, when Frumarius dying, the} 
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Sueves were again all united under Remiſmund; who con- 
cluded a peace with Theodoric, and married a young woman 
of extraordinary beauty, ſent to him by the king of the Goth. 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Remiſinund, this very year, ſur- 
priſed the city of Coimbra, and carried off many captives from | 
thence. Three years after, that 1s, in 467, he ſurpriſed this | 
city anew ; but the following year, by the mediation of The- | 
edoric, he granted a peace to the natives, and ſet his captive 
at liberty. During this peace, the Sueves were perſuaded to | 
embrace the opinions of Aus by one Ajax, a native of Gala- 
tia, which, according to 7/idre, prevailed among them for | 
about one hundred years. | 
 Theeadoric, not long after the concluſion of the peace, being 
murdered by his brother Euric, Remiſmund immediately re- 
newed hoſtilities, and again ſurpriſed and plundered Coimbra. 
The Gallicians ſollicited the mediation of Eurie who prevailed | 
on Remiſmund to grant them a peace; but he himlelf, in 
the mean time, committed dreadful ravages in Luſitania, and 
made himſelf maſter of all Upper Spain, the Romans being in | 
no condition to protect their ſubjects either from the Seb, 
or the Goths. | | 
The following year the Sueves and Goths ravaged each | 
other's territories; but Eurie being wholly bent upon driv- | 
ing the Romans out of Spain, concluded an accommodation | 
with Remiſmund; after which he made himſelf maſter of all | 
that was held by the Romans in Spain; but died before he | 
could put his deſigns againft the Sees in execution. Nei. 
murd finding himiclf unable to cope with the /i/igoths, retired | 
in to Gallicia, where he ended his days. His ſucceſſors con- 
tented themſelves with the kingdom of Callicia; and, by cb. 
lerving a ſtrict neutrality in the diſputes between the [7/079 } 
ane 
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and the Romans, maintained themſelves in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of Gallicta till the year 585; when they were ſubdued by Leu- 


nizild, or Leovigild, king of the Viſigoths *. 


—_— 
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* Idat. & Iſidor, Chron, Jornand, Cuſpin. Greg. Tour. 
Hiſt. Franc. Oroſ. I. iii. Ammian. l. xvi. Tacit. vit. Agric. 
& Annal. I. 1. & 2. Strabo, I. 7. Bucher, I. 1. Dio. I. 67. 
Shering. de Ang. Gent. Orig. Cæſar Comment. I. 1. 
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The Antient State of the Franks till their ſettling in 
Gaul. 


O07 the various opinions, or, rather, conjectures concern- The ori- 
ing the origin of the Franks, that of Bucherius, we gin and 
think, appears the moſt probable; namely, that the Franks name of 
were originally a motley multitude of ſeveral antient nations the Franks 


dwelling beyond the Rhine, who uniting againſt the Romans 
in defence of their common liberty, ſtiled themſelves Franks 
that word ſignifying, in their language, as it {till does in ours, 


Free. 


Under the name of Franks are compriſed, in hiſtory, ſeve- Their va- 
ral nations whoſe names were known long before theirs; ſuch rious 
as the Actuarii, Chamavi, Bruteri, Sali, Friſi, Chauſi, Am- tribes. 
| foarit, and Catti. The Franks are ſometimes called S:cam- 


brians, becauſe they inhabited the country formerly poſſeſſed 
by that nation; part of which was tranſplanted into Gaul, 
and almoſt all the reſt cut off by Augu/fus. : : 
From the conftant incurſions of the Fran#s into Gaul, it 

appears that they dwelt on the banks of the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood of Mentz. 

heir original country, according to the beſt modern geo- 
graphers and hiſtorians, was bounded, on the north, by the 
Oran and the Rhine; on the ſouth, by the Lhone, or the 
Mein; and, on the weſt, by the Weſer. According which 
deſeription, they poſſeſſed the preſent countries of 
Heſſe, and ſome adjacent ſtates. 8 

f all their tribes, the Anſuaris and Salii were by far the 
moſt conſiderable. According to Pontanus, the Anjuariu were 


the ſame people with the An/marii of Tacitus; and being 
Vor. V. C driven 
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driven out of their own habitations by the Chauci, ſeized M. 
the country from which the Friſians had been driven by the cee 
command of Nero. As for the Salian Franks, who broke into fic 
Taxarndria, now Brabant, but were driven out by Julian, B::Mlthe 
tus Rhenanus derives their name from the Sala, which fall, 
into the ein; Paulus Aimilius from a river of the ſame name ber 
that empties itſelf into the Elbe; and Pontanus from the tire ire 
Sala, now the Vel, on the banks of which they dwelt; which 14 
. lait opinion ſeems the moſt probable. fan 
The min? Pepiſcus paints the Franks in general as a moſt treacherous for 
ners of the and faithleſs nation, accuſtomed to ſport with the moſt ſo. Di 
Fraués. Jemn oaths and ties, and not deeming it at all diſhonourabe of 
do break their word. Such alſo is the account of Procopin; Ce 
but Salvianus, mixing together their good and bad qua ities, wh 
ſays, that they were greatly addicted to lying; but civil aH pol 
kind to ſtrangers. Agathias extols them on account of the the 
fidelity, juſtice, and concord, with which they lived amone Gr: 
themſelves: and St. Bernard, in one of his epiſtles, tells uu jea 
that they obſerved their oaths with the greateſt ſtrictneſs aui pul 

religion, thinking themſelves even bound by a public oath, 
although it was ſinful to have taken it; which change the 71: 
French writers aſcribe to the Chriſtian religion. They ſeen cou 
to have been always troubleſome neighbours ; whence EY ect 
hardus, chancellor to Charlemagne, uſed to ſay, 1 ſhould cu of t 
a Frank for a friend, but not for a neighbour. mer 
Their firſt The Pranks are firſt mentioned in hiſtory about the yer em 
kings. 241; but their firſt king whoſe name occurred to Tyr in 


per, was Priam, who is ſaid to have reigned over them in the Ho 
year 382. After him reigned his two ſons Marcomir and SW 7'ic 
29; and at the ſame time Genobald. Next to them came Ther: R 
domir, or Theudemir, the fon of the conſul Ricimer, who vf 7: 
ſucceeded by ' Pharamond, the ſon of Marcomir, and grand 34, 
of Priam. However, as Fredigarius ſuppoſes Theodsmir u His 


have been the father and immediate predeceſſor of Clodio, andi uri. 
aſcribes to the former what, by other writers, is aſcribed toſs, 
the latter, the learned Uſher from thence concludes, that To- 
Theodomir and Pharamend were one and the fame perſon. have 
In the reign of Pharamond, or not long before, the F itt 
paſting the Khine, which had been the boundary between 
them and the Romans for the ſpace of near two hundred years 
fettled in Thongria, where they were governed by as many 
kings as they had cities or cantons. Thefe kings welt 
choſen out of the moſt illuſtrious families among them, and 
diſtinguiſhed from their ſubjects by the length of their hair: 
but whether Pharamond had any authority over the oth 
princes, hiſtory does not inform us. : 
Aelius having overcome them in battle, and flain their king 
Tycodomir, or Pharamond, obliged them to repaſs the Nin. nan 
Clodio, the ſucceilor of Pharamond, however, ſetticed a-ncv {Miiter 
in Gaul; for Gregory of Tours relates that he reſided in tas | 


gaſtle of D:#parg, ſuppoſed by molt geographets to have Loos chief 
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in Brabant, on the borders of Thongria. Cldio was ſuc- 
ceeded by Merovaus, after whom reigned Childeric, whoſe 
ſucceſſor was Clodoveus, or Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of 
the Franks, who fixed the royal ſeat at Paris. 

Though Priam was reckoned their firſt king by Tyro Prof- 
er; yet the antients mention others prior to him. Theſe 
are 2 Genobald, Aſcaric, Gaiſus, or Regaiſus, Maloric, and 
Mallzbaudus. Atec and Genobaid ſeem to have reigned at the 
ame time; but over different nations or tribes of the Franks ; 
for they are both named by /7amertinns in his panegyric on 
Dual an. Atec, with his Franks, had piundered the coaſts 
of Gaul; but was obliged by Diocleſian to ſue for peace. 
Cenobald, ſays the panegyriſt, was alſo forced to ſubmit ; 
which was the only means of his being reſtored to the quiet 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. Aſcaric and Gaiſus reigned over 
the Franks in the time of ee the fon of Con//antine the 
Great ; and were, in the firſt year of his reign, that is, in the 
year 306, taken priſoners and expoſed to the wild beaſts in the 
public ſports. | 

Malaric, who lived in the reigns of Conſtantius, Julian, and 
Tian, is called by Marcellinus only the governor of his 
countrymen in the emperor's palace; but is, by Procopius, 
reckoned among their kings. Fovian appointed him general 
of the Raman troops in Gaul, but he declined that employ- 
ment. Mallolaudus, tiled, by Marcellinus, king of the Franks, 
commanded 'under Gratian in 377, and the following year 
gained a ſignal victory over the Alemaums, of whom thirty 
thouſand were killed upon the ſpot; and, among the reſt, 
Trigrius, their king. 

Ricomer, Ricimer, or Richimer, who was alſo comes dome/?:- 
arm to Gratian, general of the Roman horie, and conſul in 
V4, is, by ſome, reckoned among the kings of the Frau. 
His fon Theodomir reigned over the Franks in the time of Ho- 
ius, and was killed by the Romans with his mother A. 
ala, according to an antient chronicle, quoted by Gregory of 
Tours; at which time all other writers ſuppoſe Pharamond to 
have reigned, who might, perhaps, be a cotemporary prince 
with the other. | 5 

The Franks, as we have ſaid, made an irruption into Gaul They 


adout the year 241; and, though few in number, committed break into 
weadſu] ravages. Aurelian, then only tribune of the ſixth Gaul, but 


legion, quartered in Mentz, marched againſt the invaders, ate le- 
killed ſeven hundred of them, took three hundred priſoners, pulſed 


by 


vom he fold for ſlaves, and obliged the reſt to quit their Aurelian. 


booty and retire. Le SIS | 
About fifteen years after, in the fourth of Valerian's reign, 


they again made an irruption into Gar! with ſeveral other Ger- 
nan nations; but were entirely defeated by Gallenus. Soon 
ater they returned in far greater numbers, ſo that Galienus 
Was obliged to come to an accommodation with one of their 
chief tribes, the head of which undertook to guard the fron- 
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tiers of the empire; which he did accordingly, often engage. 
ing the Franks and other barbarians. | ; 

our years after, the ranks, hearing that the emperor J. 

lerian was taken priſoner by the Perſians, broke into Gaul © 

and, having ravaged the moſt wealthy provinces there, made 

an irruption into /taly, advancing even to the neighbourhood? 

of Ravenna. Whether they retired of their own accord, or 

were driven back by Gallienus, Joſimus neglects to inform? 

us. ; 

They ra. Piye years after, they invaded Spain, after having ravaged 
vageSfain Gaul, according to Victor; but Valeſius endeavours to prove, 
A. C. 265. from the panegyric of Nazarius on Conſtantine, that they con- 
veyed themſelves thither by ſea. Orofrus writes that they 

held, or rather pillaged, Spain, for the ſpace of twelve years; 

and, that they took by ſtorm, and almoſt utterly deſtroyed, 

the city of Tarraco, which was then the metropolis of ſeveral 
provinces. Some of the Franks croſſed over into Africa, but 

what was the iſſue of that undertaking we are not told. 

The Franks, the firſt year of their invaſion of Spain, had 
attempted alſo to break into Gaul, but were repulſed by Pf. 

humius, who had taten upon him the title of emperor, and! 

was afterwards aſſiſted by the Franks to the utmoſt of their? 

power in the authority he had uſurped. In the year 273, the 

fourth of the emperor Aurelian's reign, the Franks made an? 

irruption into Gaul, but were driven back with great ſlaughter? 

by that prince. 1 

They Aurelian dying two years after, the Franks, together with 
with other the Lygian, the Burgundians, and the Vandals, croſſing the 
barbarians Nhine, entered Gaul; and, having in two years reduced above. 
ſeize on ſeventy of the chief cities of that country, looked upon 
7ocitiesof themſelves as maſters of all Gaul. Tacitus, who had ſucceeded? 
Gaul, Aurelian, dying, Probus, who was choſen in his room, im- 
mediately marched againſt the Burgundians and Vandals, and? 

_ diſpatched ſome of his beſt generals againſt the Franks, who 

gave them a total overthrow, and obliged them to return 

home. Probus having alſo defeated the Burgundians and Jan. 

dals, purſued them croſs the Rhine; and, after ravaging their 
territories, built ſome forts in their country; which ſo alarmed? 

the barbarians that nine of their kings came and ſued for 

peace. This the emperor granted them, upon their pro- 

miſing to ſupply the Romans yearly with a certain quantity of 

corn, and other proviſions, and to ſend ſixteen thouſand men 

to ſerve in the Roman army. | | 

A body of Some of the Franks, who had either ſubmitted to Probus, 
Franksra- or had been taken priſoners in this war, were ſent by the 
vage the emperor to the coaſts of the Zuxine-Sea. Theſe Franks ſoon 
coaſts of growing weary of living after the Roman manner, in a coun- 
Aſia, try ſo far diſtant from their own, put to ſea in ſome ſhips that 
Greece, they had ſeized; and, after pillaging the coaſts of 4/i« and 
Sicily, &c. Greece, paſſed over into Africa, where they made ſeveral de, 


ſcents ; but, being repulſed by the Roman troops, 2 
| ici, 


Gr TRE WORLD. 
Sicily, plundered the city of Syracaſe, and, having put moſt 
of the inhabitants to the ſword, reimbarked with an immenſe 
booty. They failed from Sicily into the Ocean, and, after 
plundering the coaſts of Spain and Gaul, landed at the mouth 
of the Rhine, with an immenſe booty, about the year 280. 
The ſame year the /ranks promiſed to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Preculus, Who had revolted and aſſumed the title of emperor ; 
but, inſtead of fulfilling their engagements, they betrayed the 
uſurper into the emperor's hands. About ſeven years after, 
in conjunction with the Saxon pyrates, they plundered the 
coalts of Gaul, but Carauſius, the Roman general, fitting out 
a fleet at Boulogne, obliged them to retire ; but kept the booty 
4 1 from them for his own uſe, and afterwards re- 
volted. 

The following year, Maximinian ravaged the territories of Two of 
the Franks, and ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that two of the kings 
their kings, Atec and Genobald, ſubmitting to him, deſired to of the 
be confirmed by him in their reſpective kingdoms. Maximi- Franks 
nian, the year after, allowed lands in the neighbourhood of ſubmit to 
Treves and Cambray, to great numbers of Franks and Letes ; Maximi- 
which laſt were originally a Gaul; nation. The Franks, a nian. 
few years after, made themſelves maſters of Batavia, and 
that part of Flanders watered by the Scheld; but, being de- 
feated by Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine the Great, he 
tranſplanted them, with their wives and children, into Gaul; 
where they were forced to cultivate the land which they 
themſelves had waſted, and to live without the uſe of arms, 
which they had been obliged to deliver up to their con- 
querors, | 

From this time the Franks continued quiet till the year Two of 

ob, the firſt of Conſtantine's reign, when they broke into their 

aul; but the emperor coming from Britain, unexpectedly kings 
fell upon them, defeated them, and took two of their kings, taken pri- 
Aſcaric and * priſoners, whom he afterwards expoſed to ſoners by 
wild beaſts. Having entered the country of the Brudterians, Conſtan- 
who were one of the ſeveral nations known by the name of tine, 
Franks, he made a dreadful havock of that people, and took 
many priſoners, who were treated in the ſame manner as the 
captive kings. The Franks, about two years after, aſſem- 
bled, in conſiderable bodies, on the other fide of the Rhine; 
but Con/tantine marching againſt them they diſperſed. Within 
two years they again appeared in arms, and divided their nu- 
merous troops into ſeveral bodies, in hopes of prevailing, at 
eaſt, in ſome quarter. Conſtantine having entered their camp who de- 
in the diſguiſe of a deputy from the emperor, and by aſſuring feats them 
them that the emperor was not then with the Roman army, he in ſeveral 
prevailed with them to alter their reſolution, and hazard a eneount- 
general engagement. He met them at the head of his troops ers. 


and entirely defeated them. f A. C. 310. 
Three years after, while Con/tantine was at Rome, they 


389 


time, 


again threatened to paſs Ge, Rhine, but were awed, for ſome 
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time, by his approach. Con/tantine, by pretending to march 


feat, no ſooner heard that Con/tantine had left Gaul, than they 


paſſed the Rhine; but they were driven back by Criſpus, the 


ſon of Conſtantine. 


They About twenty-one years after, that is in the the Frans 
the year after, 

a peace when Conſtans either conquered or appeaſed them, as 1datin; | 
with Cen- expreſſes it. Whatever way Conſiaus effected it, it is certain | 
Hans. that they concluded a peace with him, and ſubmitted to the 
princes he was pleaſed to appoint over them. In the year | 

255, we find Malaric, king of the Franks, held a chief em- 
ployment in the court of the emperor Conſtantius but the 
following year, thoſe of his nation no longer able to live in 

peace, croſſed the Rhine with the Alemans and Sauons, took | 

and pillaged above forty cities on the banks of that river, laid 

waſte the neighbouring provinces, and carried off an incredi- 

dle number of captives. They almoſt totally deſtroyed the | 

city of Cologne, but being repulſed by the garriſon of Autun, 

they diſperſed themſelves through the open country, which 


conclude again invaded Gaul, and were not quieted til 


Julian they ravaged for ſeveral months. 


had broke into Gaul. 


While Julian, and his troops, were in winter- quarters, 
the Salii, a nation of the Franks, broke into Taxandria, now 
Brabant, and ſettled there, having been driven out of their 
own country by the Saxons and Quadians. Though they of- 
fered to guard the frontiers of the empire, to ſupply the . 


mans with troops when required, and to pay the uſual taxes 
and tributes, 72 


ſtore their country to them. 
The During the whole reign of Julian, the Franits continued 
Frauts quiet; but they no ſooner heard of his death, than, entering 
and Sax- into an alliance with the Saxons, they began to infeſt Gaul by 
ens invade ſea and land. Count Theodsfins, father to the emperor of that 
Gaul by name, being ſent againſt the invaders by Yalentinian, obliged 
ſea and them to retire with great loſs. Mallolaudes was at this time 
land. king of the Frans, and their territories being ravaged by the 


Alemans, he drew the enemy into an ambuſcade, by which 
, | | ; means 


to another part of the Rhine againſt the Alemans, tempted the 
Franks to paſs that river; and then falling unexpectedly upon 
them, cut great numbers of them to pieces. The Roy; ? 
afterwards ravaged the country of the Franks, and, having | 
taken great numbers of them priſoners, expoſed them al] to 
the wild beaſts. The Franks, notwithſtanding their late de. 


5 Meanwhile, Julian, the couſin of the emperor Conftantins, | 
Sans 4 being declared governor of Gaul, attacked the barbarians, | 
ry and, gaining a ſmall advantage over them, opened himſelf 32 
over the paſſage to Cologne, which they abandoned at his approach. 

Fran. Fulian granted only a ſhort truce to one of the kings of the 
£ranks, who ſucd to him for a peace; and the following 
year entirely defeated the Fran#s and other barbarians who } 


alian, nevertheleſs, obliged them to return; 
but, at the ſame time, forced the Saxoms and Quadians to re- 
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means he cut great numbers of them in pieces, and, among 
the reſt, their king Macrianus. Three years after, Mallo- 
laudes was raiſed to the conſulate, and had the emperor 
Gratian himſelf for his collegue. He way created Comes Do- 
neſticorum the year following, that is, in 378, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in a moſt eminent manner in the battle of 
Argentaria, in which above thirty thouſand of the Lentinenſes, 
who had broken into the empire, were cut in pieces, with 
their king Tyiarius. Gratian was defeated and put to death 
about ſeven years after, by the uſurper /77x:mus, in the 
third year of whole reign the Franks ravaged Gaul with more 
fury than ever, part of them returning to their own country 
with great booty, and part remaining to continue the rava- 
ges. Mannius and Quintinus, the two generals of Maximus, 
defeated thoſe Franks who remained in Gaul, and forced them 
beyond the Rhine. The latter, contrary to the advice of the 
former, followed them into their own country, where he at : 
{| met with ſome ſucceſs, but was afterwards defeated with The kings 
reat flaughter, and only eſcaped with a few followers to Of the 
Gaul, Genobald, Marcomir, and Sunno, were at this time £ranksde- 
kings of the Franks, who being elated with this victory, liver hoſ- 
broke anew into Gaul the year following, which obliged tages to 
Deodoſius to ſend Valentinian againſt them. Valentinian, we Valentini- 
find, had a conference with Marcomir and Sunno, who deli- ax. 
vered up hoſtages. A. C. 388. 
Three years after, Arbogaſtes, having put FValentinian II. to 
death, perſuaded Eugenius, whom he had raiſed to the em- 
pire in his room, to make war upon the Frants, his coun- 
trymen. Arbogaſtes, who bore an old grudge to Marcomr 
and Sunno, took upon himſelf the whole management of the 
war, and paſſing the Rhine near Cologne, in the depth of win- 
ter, laid waſte the countries of the Bructerians and Chama= 
vans, Marcomir only ſhewed himſelf upon the hills, with 
ſome parties of the Auſinarii and Chatti. Arbogaſies, we are 
told, after having put many of his countrymen to the ſword, 
concluded a peace with them, Eugenius allo renewing the 
antient treaties with the kings of the Franks and Alemans; 
when many of the former liſted themſelves among his troops. 
About two years after, the emperor Theodo/tus, leaving the 
empire of the eaſt to his eldeſt fon Arcadius, and that of the 
weit to Honorius, Stilicho, who was prime miniſter to the lat- 
ter, renewed the antient alliances with the Franks and other 
German nations, which they had broken by aſſiſting the 
uſurper Eugenins. Marcomir and Sunn, however, attempting 
to raiſe new diſturbances, one of them was taken and con- 
fined to Tyſcany, and the other was put to death by his own They at- 
people, who refuſed to join him againſt the Romans. In the tack the 
year 406, when the Vandals, Suedes, and Alans broke into Vandals, 
Gaul, the Franks fell upon them, and cut near twenty thou- when en- 
ſand of them in pieces. Theſe barbarians having opened tering 


themſelves a paſſage, in ſpite of all oppoſition, many of the Gaul. 
| G&S 46 Pranks © 
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Franks followed them ; but far greater numbers of the ſame | 
nation entered Gaul tour years after, under the command of 
Edobic, to aſſiſt the uſurper Conſtantine. Three years after, 
they made an irruption into Gaul, and plundered and burnt 
the city of Treves, which they again ſet fire to, and deſtroyed | 


about ſeven years after. 


Phara- Pharamc:d, the fon of Marcomir, the brother of Sunn, muſt 
21-7 ſup- have reigred over the Frans about this time. Yyro Projjcy | 
pcicd to places his reign before the 26th of Honorius, in which year, | 
have he fays, there happened an eclipſe of the ſun. Many authors 
reigned mention an eclipſe of the fan on Friday the 19th of 7uly, in | 
over the the year 418. Father e Cointe will have Pharamong to have 


Franks begun his reign the ſame year; though others, and, amon 


about this them, father Labbé, in his chronology, maintains, that he 
time, did not begin to reign till 420. It is even uncertain whether 
| it was in his reign, or ſome time before, that the Fran, 
paſſing the Rhine, firſt ſettled in Gaul. He is ſuppoſed to have 

died in the year 428, when Clodio, his fon and ſucceſſor, is 

ſaid, by Tyro Proſper, to reign in France; that is, in the | 


country of the Franks. 


Clodio This year the famous Aetius made war upon the Fran; in | 
Jucceeds Gaul, and drove them from the country in which they had 
Phara- ſeltled: and the learned Uſer is of opinion that Pharamna | 
ano ndl. was killed in this war. Gregory of Tours, a very accurate 
A. C. 428. writer, makes not the leaſt mention of Pharamond ; but be- 
| ins his hiſtory of the Franks with the reign of Clodio, whom 

K calls a moſt illuſtrious prince, and one to whom his peo- 

le, whoſe intereſt he had at heart, were highly indebted. 

He indeed may be juſtly reckoned the founder of the preſent | 

French monarchy, as he eſtabliſhed his dominion ſo firmly in 

Gaul, that the Romans were never after able to drive them 


Out. | | . 
He is Idatius tells us, that, in the year 431, Aetius was employed | 


overcome in an expedition to Gaul, which was doubtleſs undertaken 


by Aetius. againſt the Franks, as he adds, that, the year after, he over- 
came the Franks in a battle. Aetius, after his victory over 
the Franks, concluded a peace with them the ſame year; 
but upon what terms we know not. Three years after, the 
Franks made an attempt upon Tours, which was defended } 


againſt them by Majcrianus. 


Not long after, they made an irruption into the Artes; 


but, while they were celebrating the nuptials of one of their 


S chiefs, they were unexpectedly attacked by Aetius, who cut 


great numbers of them in pieces. This encounter is ſup- 
poſed, by Valęſius, to have happened at Lens, in Artois, in 


the year 437) Clodio, fome time before, having made himſelf | 


maſter of 7 »urnay and Cambray, the only cities in that tract; 
by the reduction of which, the Franks became maſters of all 
the country from thence to the Rhine. Aetius is ſuppoſed to 


have afterwards concluded a peace with the Franks, and to 


haye 
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1ve left them in poſſeſſion of at leaſt ſome part of the coun- The 
ry, which they had conquered, fince he granted the like fa- Fronts 
,our to other nations whom he dreaded Jefs. Priſcus, who left in 
fouriſhed in thoſe days, tells us, that he ſaw at Rome the ſe- poſſeſſion 
cond ſon of the king of the Franks, who had been tent thither of part of 
on an embaſſy, though a youth yet quite beardleſs; and adds, Gaal. 
that Hetius adopted him for his ſon, by preſenting him with 

his armour, and treated him with the greateſt marks of eſteem, 
friendſhip, and affection. This young prince was probably 
Meroveus, the ſucceſſor of Clodio; for he lived in great friend- 

ſhip with Aetius, and joined him againſt Attila. Salvianrs, 

who wrote about three years after the peace concluded be- 

twixt Aetius and the Franks, ſays, that Treves had been the 

fourth time pillaged by them, and utterly deſtroyed, which 

laſt pillaging probably happened before the peace was con- 

cluded. e adds, that the Franks made themſelves maſters 

of another city near Treves, and not inferior to it in grandeur. 

This city can be no other but Coſgne, which it appears from 

the fame writer was held by the Franks after the peace con- 

cluded with Hetius. This city, even in the time of Clovis, 

had a king of its own, but a Frank by nation. Clodis, after 
reigning twenty years, is ſuppoſed to have died in 448, when 

757 Proſper tells us, Merouæus reigned in France, that is, in 

the countries ſubject to the Franks on either ſide the Rhine. 

Merovens is generally ſuppoſed the ſon and ſucceſſor of Merouæ- 
Clidio, and it is reckoned that he eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 2c ſuc- 
ſovereignty by the aſſiſtance of the Romans, to the prejudice ceeds Clo- 
of his elder brother, who called in Attila, king of the Hunns, dio. 
to his aſſiſtance. Attila being utterly defeated in the battle of 
Chalons, the crown was thereby ſecured to Meroveus. This 
account ſeems ſupported by the relation of Priſcus. Some 
however think that Merovæus was not related to Cladio, and 
that he graſped the crown from the two contending brothers, 
and gave his name to the ſucceeding race of kings, who if 
they had been the deſcendants of Clodio, would probably have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by his name. However this be, Me- 
rguæus ſeems to have been a prince of great renown, and the 
Franks, under his conduct, upon the news of the death of 
Vallentinian III. ravaged Germania Prima and Belgica Secunda, 
that is, the provinces of entz and Rheims. According to 
Valefius, he died in 458. Bucherius places his death two years 
ſooner. Borico writes, that he was loved, honoured, and 
revered by his people as a common father, and that from him 
the Franks in general were called Aerovingians *. 


1 


* Greg. Tour. I. 1, 2, Bucher, Vales. Sidon. carm. Priſcian: 
Du Chene. Coint. Geſt. Franc, I. 1, Idat, Uſſer, rer Brit. Jor- 


nend. Oras, I. 7. Philoſtorg. &c. 
Merovæus 
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AMerovæus was ſucceeded by his ſon Childeric, who, when 


mother and other perſons of diſtinction; but delivered from 
captivity by the fidelity, courage and addreſs of a Fra, | 
named Iiomald. As Aetius, who had kept the barbarians in 
awe, was now dead, Childeric no ſooner aſcended the throne, 
than he began to think of enlarging his dominions. He iz | 
ſaid to have extended his conqueſts as far as the Loire, and 


to have reduced the city of Paris, after a ſiege of five, or, ac- 
cording to ſome, of ten years. In the 


Roman governor of the 


Childeric, according to Gregory of Tours, entered into an al. 


liance with Odoacer, and marching againit the Alemans, who | 
Soon after | 


had entered /*/y, gave them a total overthrow. 
his return to Gaul, he died at Ternacum, now Tournay, where 


his remains were diſcovered in 1653, with many gold coins of | 
the Roman emperors, and other things of great curioſity and | 
value, among which was the king's ſignet, with the 1n{crip- | 
Childeric, in the beginning of his reign, | 
abandoned himſelf to all manner of lewdneſs, and, to ſupply | 
his extravagant expences, grievouſly oppreſſed his ſubjects | 
Having thereby oc- 
caſioned a general diſcontent, ſome of thoſe, whoſe wives and 
daughters he had debauched, revolted and drove him from the 
According to Gregory of Tours, he foreſaw the ſtor, | 


tion CHilderici Regis. 
with exorbitant taxes and impoſitions. 


throne. 


ear 470, he made 
himſclt maſter of Angers, after having killed count Paul, the 
place: he likewiſe made himſelf 
maſter of C:1:ans, after having defeated Odzacer, king of Ita, 
who came with a body of Saxons to the relief of the place. 


amd ano 
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and retired into the territory of Tongres, where he continued 
till his ſubjects were prevailed upon by his faithful friend 
Fiomald, to return to their duty, and recal their king. Du- 
ring his abſence, the Franks ſubmitted to AÆgidius, by nation 
a Gaul, and commander of the Roman troops in that country; 
driving him out upon the return of Childeric, whom they re- 
ceived with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. CHilderic was 


ſoon followed by Baſina, the wife of king Baſinus, by whom 
he had been entertained during his exile. Though ſhe had 
thus baſely abandoned her huſband, Ch:/deric married her, 
and had by her Chdoveus, who ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom. | 

Cli:dovinns, called alſo Nudovicus, Ludovicus, Ludicin, and 


rc 


hie, was no ſooner raiſed to the throne, than he began to 


think of enlarging his dominions, which, according to the 


bei writers, extended only from the Haha to the city of | 


Taurnàr. 
Camnbrov, and the country between the Scheld and the occan, 
the former place being governed by Ragnacharius, and the 
latter by Chararic, which princes were quite independant of 

Clovis, as well as of each other. | 
(leni, aſpiring to nothing leſs than the monarchy of all 
Gol, thought it adyiſcable to begin with the Reomaorns, whey 
97 


The Franks were at this time alſo in poſſeſſion of 
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nfal of the weſtern empire, were reduced to the 
ther power. Syagrius, the fon of the late Ægidius, 
held the city of Soiſſans, having probably made himſelf abſo- 
jute maſter of it during the anarchy that then prevailed in 
Gaul. Clovis, being joined by Ragnacharius, king of Cam- 
bray, marched to Soiſſons, and in a pitched battle defeated Sy- 
0H who fled to Alaric, king of the Vifigoths, at Toulouſe 
Alaric however, being threatened by Clovis, if he _ _ e- 
liver him up, put him into the hands of the amba adors 
of the Franks. After Soiſſons ſurrendered to Clovis, he was 


at city. Chwvis afterwards waged ſeveral wars, and in 
3 yo of his reign, as Gregory of de, Wee ſub- 
dued the Tharingians, meaning without doubt - 2 
who bordered on the territory of Tournay; for a yy 
on the other ſide of the Rhine, at a great diſtance _w_ is 
dominions. Tongria, when reduced by Cl:w35, — ele b * 
cording to the moſt probable opinion, by another tribe © 
Franks, who had ſettled there ſome time before. 


He de- 
feats S;- 
agriis, 
and re- 


e : aces 
privately beheaded, and the royal ſeat of Clovis was transferred $4; 


J. 


| ; Clovis married Clothildis, or Crothechildis, He mar- 
Ug Fe ow of Childeric, king of the Burgundians, who had ries Clo- 
been murdered ſome years before by his brother Gundebald. thildis. 


years after, the Franks, called Ripugrians, who inha- 
i Secunda, were attacked by the Alemans. Sis 
bert, king of the Ripuarians, drew together what forces he 
could, but finding his own troops not ſufficient to oppoſe the 
invaders, he had recourſe to Clovis, who readily joined him. 


| a 1 
0 Ki engaged the Alemans, at a village called Tol- The 4 
ab, _—_ 5 3 preſent Zulpich, about twelve miles mars are 
from Cologne. Sigebert receiving a wound in his leg, of which defeated 
he ever after continued lame, the Franks began to give by him, 


ground, which Clovis no ſooner perceived, — —_ * = 
eyes to heaven, ſays Gregory of Tours, he — _ - ea _ 
ance of Feſus Chr:/?, who Clothildrs had © _ og i — 
the ſon of God, and never failed to aſſiſt thoſe —_ _ w 

put their confidence in him, promiſing at mn ſame oY 0 
believe in him, and be baptiſed, if by granting 8 2 — þ . 
he convinced him of his divine power. Scarce ha + _ 
this promiſe, he ſays, when the Alemans, ron on ing 
the advantage they had gained, betook them © _ = 5 1 
cipitate flight. The king of the Alemans being 3 
battle, and with him moſt of their chief men, 5 vere 
diſheartened, that they ſubmitted to Clovis, r e 
ledged him for their king. This, 3 „ 
ſtood, only of ſuch of the Alemans as ha , _ W 
lowed to continue in the places of Gaul, i is they ol 
ſeized, for Theodoric, king of Italy, took m—_— ror OY 

under his protection. Clovis, at the requell; 02 , 
who had married his ſiſter Audefieda, gave oo dune 
Alemans ; part of whom ſettled in the provinces 9: 1 
ind Noricum, 


—— 


and part was by Theodoric tranſplant e 1 


8 {taly. | 
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Italy. Such of the Alemans as ſettled in Rhetia and Nori | 
continued ſubject to the kings of Ztaly, till the 0/94; Ml © 
yielded to the children of Clovis, whatever they held out of Ml © 
that country. The Alemans in Gaul, maſters of part of the Ml * 
preſent Switzerland, ſubmitted to Clowis, who alſo made hin. I 
ſelf maſter of Ai/ace on this occaſion, and likewiſe of the city 
of Baſle. 
He em. Clovis no ſooner returned from purſuing the fugitives, than he 
braces acquainted the queen with the vow, or promiſæ, he had made, 
Chriſtia- acknowledging at the ſame time, that the victory he had ac- 
nity, quired, was owing to it. Remrgius biſhop of Nheinis, being 
immediately ſent for to court, by the queen, Clovis received 
him with the greateſt marks of reſpect and efteem. The 
prelate informing him, that he muſt, in the firſt place, re- 
nounce the worſhip of the gods, he had till then adored, he 
begged leave to acquaint the Frants firſt with his deſign, 
and try whether the arguments that had convinced him, 
might not be of equal weight with them. He accordingly * 
aſſembled the Franks with this view; but he had ſcarce be- 
gun to ſpeak, when they all cried out with one voice, V, 
renounce the a 60 of the falſe gods, and are ready to acknous- | 
ledge the ged whom the biſhop of Rheims preaches. The holy 
prelate, on hearing this declaration, was tranſported with joy, 1 
and every thing being got ready for the baptiling of the king, 
the ceremony was performed with the greateſt pomp and ſo- 
lemnity. With Clovis were baptized three thouſand of his 
ſubjects able to bear arms, and one of his ſiſters, named 4. 
bojleda, who died a few days after the had embraced chriſti- 
anity *. | 
Lavin writers make mention of a phial filled with oil, that 
was brought into the baptiſtery in a miraculous manner, by 
a dove, and is {ſtill preferved for holding the oil with which 
the French kings are anointed at their coronation. Gregory of 
Tours, a cotemporary and credulous writer, ſays not a word 
of this, in his account of the baptiſm of Clovis, which plainly ? 
ſhews, that, in his time, the fable was not yet invented. 
The Ar- The year after the converſion of Clovis, the Armorici, that 
morici is, the people dwelling on the coaſt of the ocean, between 
ſubmit to the Loire and the Seine, who had ſhaken off the Roman yoke, 
Chauis. and formed themſelves into a republic, ſubmitted of their 
' own accord to the Franks, and became one nation witi ? 
them. Upon this ſubiniflion, the Romas troops that were 
ftill in Gaul, finding themſelves ſurrounded by the enemies 
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* The epitomizer of the hiſ- the paſſion of our Saviour, the 
ſtory of the Franks, tells us, that king, in hearing him, could not 
Remigius having preached to Clo- forbear crying out, V had been 
is, and thoſe who had been here aulth my Franks, that ſhould | 

. baptized with him, a ſermon on 2! Haye happened, 


of 


uriſti. 7 
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of the empire, and not caring to ſerve under the Burgundians 
and Viſigoths, ſays Procopius, who were Arians, they ſurren- 
dered the places they held to the Fronts and Armorici, and 
entered into their ſervice. Thus ended the dominion of the The end 

Romans in Gaul, which was now held by three different na- of the No- 


- 


tions, the Franis, the Fifigaths and the Busgundians. 
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O nan domi 


the above-mentioned union of the Arniorici with the Franks, nion in 


Procopius who flouriſhed ſoon after, aſcribes the great Power Gaul. 


5 : 8 1 A . h, 
The year after the union of the HAimnorici with the Franks, cn 8 


which the Franks had attained in his time. 


Thesdoric king of Italy, being reſolved to make war on the 
Burgundians, in order to recover that part of Gaul which was 
held by them, entered into an offenſive alliance with Clovzs, 
at that time the moſt powerful prince in Gaul. They 
agreed to join their arms againſt the Burgundians, and to 
make an equal diviſion of their conqueſts ; and if either of them 
ſhould negle& to fulfil his engagements, he ſhould pay to the 
other a certain ſum, and not reteive any ſhare of the con- 
quered king's dominions, till he had paid it. The Bur- 
gundians were at this time maſters of the countries lying 
on the Rhone and the Soaue, and of the province of Marſeilles, 
and were governed by Gundebald, and his brother Godegiſelus, 
who being at variance with each other, Godegiſelus privately 
concluded an alliance with Clovis, by which he agreed, that 
if he ſhould get the whole power into his hands, he would 
pay an annual tribute to the king of the Franks. Clovis, in 


conſequence of this agreement, entered in an hoſtile manner, ede. 


feats 
unde- 
bald king 
f th 

thers forces, and being eafily routed, fled to Iuenio, or _ x „ 


the dominions of Gundebald; who having no ſuſpicion of his 


brother, ſollicited his aſſiſtance; and accordingly received a G 


reinforcement from him. In the engagement with the /ranks, 
however, Gundebald was unexpectedly attacked by his bro- 


non, where he ſhut himſelf up. Upon his flight, Godegiſe 


ſeized on his dominions, and cauſed himſelf to be acknow- , 


ledged at Vienne, the capital of his brother's kingdom, while 
Clovis was cloſely beſieging Avignon. Aredins, one of Gunde- 
tald's miniſters, pretending to have abandoned his maſter's in- 
tereſt, joined Clovis, and perſuaded him to content himſelf 
with a yearly tribute from Gundebald, aſſuring him that the 
city was impregnable. Gundebald agreed to pay the tribute, 
but Clovis was no ſooner retired, than he marched to Fenne, 


and having privately entered the city by an aqueduct ; ſtruck Wo re- 
his brother and the garriſon with ſuch terror, that they only covers the 
Godegiſelus poſſeſſion 


was, by his brother's order, killed in his aſylum, with a of his do- 


thought of ſaving themſelves in the churches, 


HS, 
n. ch. 


biſhop that had taken refuge with him: and the ſenators, minions. 


and chief men, who had declared for Godegiſelus, were put to 
death. Gundebald by the death of his brother, becoming 
maſter of the whole country, now known by the name ot 


Burgundy, publiſhed a new code, containing ſeveral _ » 


nts ated del 0 — 
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flavour of his Roman ſubjects, that they might be no longer 
oppreſſed by the Burgundians. Procopius gives us an account 
of the part which Theodoric acted on this occaſion. He pri- | 


Clowis 


concludes 
a peace 
with Gan- 
gebald,. 


Fe de- 
clares war 
againſtthe 


Fiiggths, 
7 CG» 
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vately ordered his warlike preparations to be carried gy 


ſlowly, with a deſign to wait the iſſue of the firſt engagement, 


between his ally and the king of the Burgundians, orderin 


his generals not to advance, if the latter ſhould gain the ad. 
vantage. The Franks proving victorious, Theodoric's troops 
ſoon after joined them, and alledging the badneſs of the roads 
as an excuſe for their coming ſo late, offered to the king of 
the Franks the ſum which they had forfeited by their delay, | 
Clovis accepting of the money, made a partition of his con- 
queſts with the O/frogoths. Theodoric, by this means, for a | 
1mall ſum, acquired the city of Marſcilles and its territory, | 
with all the countries lying between the Durance, the Als, | 


the Mediterranean, and the Lower Rhone. He kept the city 


of Marſeilles, and ſome adjacent places, which Gundebald, 
perhaps, yielded to him, in virtue of a treaty of marriage | 
concluded this year between Sig:/mand, the ſon of Gundeball, | 
and O/trogotha, one of T heodoric's daughters. Clovis, inſtead of | 
proſecuting the war, concluded a peace with Gundebald, and 
reſtored to him that part of his dominions that had fallen to 


his ſhare. 


This peace was hardly concluded, when ſome differences 
ariſing between Clovis and Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, both 
princes began to prepare for war. Theodoric, king of the Of- | 
trogoths, who looked: with jealouſy upon the proſperity of } 


Clovis, interpoſed as a mediator, ſending both to them, and 


to the kings of the Burgundians, of the Heruli, the Yarn, | 


and the Thuringians, letters on that ſubject, which are {till 


to be ſeen in Cafſizdore. Clovis not thinking it adviſeable to 


break with the /7/20ths at this juncture, forbore all hoſtili- 
ties for three years, and in the mean time, probably, con- 


fented to that interview with Hlaric, which Gregory of Tours | 


mentions. The two princes, according to that hiſtorian, 
met in an iſland formed by the Loire, over againſt Amboije, a 
place in the territory of Tours, where they conferred, and dined 
together, and, at parting, promiſed to live in friendſhip with 
each other. Latter authors, to juſtify the war which Clovis made 
againſt the Vin 507, ſay, that Alaric at this conference 
had laid ſnares for Clovrs; but this is not mentioned by Gregory 
of Tours, who gives the following account of this war. 
Moſt of the people in Gaul were then deſirous of living 


under the dominion of the Zrarts, and, among the ret, 


Quintinianus, biſhop of Rhodes; which the Vifgzoths being ap- 
priſed of, they reſolved to diipatch him. The biſhop how- 
ever, eſcaped by night, and retired into fuvergne. Clovis no 
ſooner heard of the treatment the biſhop had met with, than 


turning to his people, he ſaid, It grieves me that thoſe Arians 


ſhould hold any thing in Gau; let us march againſt them, 
and, with the alhſtauce of heaven, make ourſelves maſters of 


ths 
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te fine country they poſſeſs. His ſpeech being received by 
Al with loud acclamations, he without loſs of time marched 
ſor Poitiers; but on his arrival at Vienne, he found the 
river ſwelled to an immoderate height, and obſerved the Viſi- 
ooths encamped on the oppoſite bank. Clovis having conti- 
nued all night in prayer, next morning, a hind, of an extra- 
dinary ſize, was ſeen by the whole army to enter the river 
and ford it. The whole army followed this guide, and hav- 
ing crofled the river without the loſs of a man, encamped in | 
fght of Potiers. Clovis ſoon after attacked the Viſigoths, in The Fife 
the plain of Youg/e, about ten miles from Paiters, and de- goths de- 
ſeated them with great ſlaughter, killing Alaric with his ovin feated by 
hand. According to Procopius, Theodoric was on his march thePrants 
to aſſiſt Alaric; but the /a/igoths thinking themſelves a match An. ch. 
for the Franks, forced their king to an engagement which 50%. 
proved ſo fatal to them. Several writers who Ted in thoſe 

times, or ſoon after, relate that Clovis had for his ally in this 

war, Gundebald, king of the Burgundians and from Greg5ry 

of Tours it appears, that a body of Ripugrian Franks joined 

him before the battle, under the conduct of Chlideric, the 

eldeſt ſon of Sigebert, king of that tribe. As Clxais. cloaked 

his ambition with a pretended zeal for the catholic faith, no 

wonder that Gregory of Tours, a credulous writer, ſhould 

eravely relate the miracles that were ſaid to have been 

wrought by heaven in his favour, but were utterly unknown 

to Procopius. | 4 | 

Chvis, immediately after the victory, diſpatched part of his 

forces, under the command of his ſon Theodoric, to reduce the ho 
Abigeois, Rovergne, and Auvergne. Thecdoric made himſelf make 
maſter of all the places in that tract, between the confines them- 

of the Viſigoths, and thoſe of the e while Clavis, ſelves maſ 
with the reſt of the army, laid cloſe ſiege to Carcaſſone ; but ters of 
hearing of the approach of Theodaric, king of [taly, he thought 

proper to retreat. He made himfelf maſter, however, of that JF their 
part of Gaul lying between the Rhone and the Ocean, and territories 
took up his winter quarters in Bourdeaux, whither he cauſe 

ary part of the treaſures of Alaric to be conveyed from Tou- 

zuſe. In the beginning of the following ſpring, he. reduced 
Engoulime, the walls of that city, according to our credu- 

lous hiſtorian, falling at his approach. From Engouleme, 


the Franks, and the Burgundians their allies, advanced to the 
city of Arles, as the poſleſſion of that place would prevent 
any communication betwixt the province which the Ofiro- 
nce of War- 


z:ths poſſeſſed in Gaul, and that part of the prov! 
bome, which was {till held by the Viſigoths. The hege of 
this place mult have laſted a conſiderable time, for it appears 
from ſeveral antient records and letters, that the inhabitants 
ſugered greatly by famine, and that the city Was reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity. The Franks were in the end obliged, 
by the troops which Theodoric ſent to the relief of the placc, to 


ere. From the life of Cæſarius, at that time biſhop of _ 
| WR 


great part 
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They are which was written ſoon. after the ſiege, it appears that the 


repulſed Franks and Burgundians were eloſely purſued in their retreat 
from Arles by the O/trogoths, who cut many of them in pieces, and 


With loſs. took an incredible number of captives. In this war, Theo- 
-doric made himſelf maſter of —_ and ſome other places | 
ut no mention is made of 


belonging to the Burgundians. 
his reducing any town or country ſubje& to the Franks. 
The following year, according to Fornandes, the Franks 
were defeated by one of Theodoric's generals, with the loſs of 
thirty thouſand men ; but the truth of this account ſeems 
_ doubtful, as Procopius makes no mention of ſuch a defeat, 
but tells us, that a peace was concluded this year between 
A peace the Franks and Theodoric, who yielded to them the countries 


between they had ſeized, after he had attempted in vain to drive them 


Clovisand out of them. Amalaric, grandſon of Theodoric, was at this 


T heodoric, time king of the Yi/igoths, but as he was under age, Theoderic, 


who was his guardian, exerciſed the ſame authority in the 
young prince's dominions, as he did in his own. By this 
peace the power of the Viſgoths was greatly impaired ; but 


the Oftrogoths continued maſters of the province they held 


before, and appropriated to themſelves the city of Arles, for 
the charges they had been at in this war. | | 


Clovis, after the concluſion of the peace, repaired to Tours, : 
| and there received the ambaſſadors who had been ſent to him 
Anaſtaſius by the emperor Anaſtaſius, with the enſigns and ornaments of 
honours the conſulſhip. Clovis having made his appearance with the 


Chowis 22 of his new dignity in the great church of St. Martin 


with the at | ' f 
conſulſhip for the uſual place of his reſidence. This metropolis was 


deemed of ſuch importance, that the grand- children of 2 


in dividing his dominions among them, agreed that it thou 
not be comprized in any lot, but remain common to all, and 
that none of them ſhould enter it without the expreſs conſent 
of the reſt, on pain of forfeiting his whole — 
having greatly enlarged his dominions, now formed a deſign 


of cauſing himſelf to be acknowledged king by the other 


tribes of the Franks, who were governed by their own 
princes, and, by adding their dominions and forces to his own, 
to eſtabliſh his kingdom ſo firmly in Gaul, that it ſhould be 


difficult for any other prince to overturn it. He was fo | 


blinded by his ambition, that he ſcrupled not the baſeſt 
Chi: means to accompliſh his end. a of Tours relates, that 
cauſes Si- while he reſided at Paris, he aſſured Ch | 
ebert and bert, that he would maintain him on the throne, after the 
bis ſon death of his father, whom he repreſented as lame and ſuper- 
Chl:deric annuated. Chloderic, ſtimulated by the emiſſaries of Clovis, 
to be mur- ſuffered himſelf to commit a parricide, by hiring two aſſaſſins 
dered. who murdered his father. Gtevis, at the deſire of Chloderts, 
ſent ſome perſons to view the treaſures of the deceaſed 3 2 
and one of theſe, while Chloderic was ſtooping, and ſearch- 
ing a cheſt, gave him a blow on the head with his batte 


ours, afterwards repaired to Paris, which city he choſe 


. Clos 


loderic the ſon of Sig: 
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I refuſed at firſt to acknowledge h 


| * The Ripuarians "ſeem to 


de moſt 


© Franks ſettled in Gaul ; fbr, | af= 
er they had acknowledged Clo- 
vs for their king, they corti- 
med a diſtinct tribe, and even 
well according to their own 
Vor. V. TT. 
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and daſhed” out his brains. On the news of the death of 


Chladeric, Clovis flew. to the place where the murder had been 
committed, and aflembling the ſubjects of Sigibert, perſuad- 

ed them to declare him their king. Some of the Ripuarians 
however, ſenſible of the perfidy and diſſimulation of Cubis, 
| im for their king: for in And there 
the: life of St. Menin, a cotemporary of Clovis, and in à by be- 
chronicle of the twelfth century, there is a long account comes 
of the ſiege and reduction of Verdun, by Clovis, which, ac- king of 
cording to the beſt. chronologers, happened at this time. the Ripu- 
Not only Verdun, but ſeveral other cities were obliged ts ſub- arians. 
mit in the end; to Clowis &. Bu | 


I: Gregory of Tours, after 55 in what manner Clovis unit- 2 
ed the dominions of Sigebert to his own, gives us an account 
Jof the tragical end of Tren king of thoſe Franks who in- 
babited from the Shel to the Ocean. Chararic and his ſon, He ſeizes 


* 


falling into the ſnare which Clovis had laid for them; he no on the do- 
ſooner had them in his 2 than he ordered their hair to minions of 
be cut, and cauſed the father to be ordained prieſt, and the Charariti 
ſon deacon. As Chararic was one day bewailing his hard fate, 


be ſon, to alleviate the grief of his diſconſolate 1. 7 ſaid, 


In ſtripping us of our dignity, and bereaving us of the enſjgns r 
7 „ they have only ripped 4 green tree of its leaves, which 
w1/ Iz bud antw. May our enemy periſh as ſoon as our. hair 
will grow! Clovis being informed of this diſcourſe, . con-" 


g Uuded,- that they intended to let their hair grow, which was 8 
mark of royalty, and to attempt the recovery of their king- _ 


dem, by hiring aſſaſſins to murder him. He therefore re- 755 
ſolyed to be before-hand with them, and cauſed them botn 


de put to death, after which, he ſeized on their country, 


and obliged their ſubjects, both Romans and | 
knowledge him for their king. iii . 

chuis next reſolved to fall upon Ragnacharius, Ling of And ini- 
Combray, who was the only prince among the Franks of vades the 


Franks, to acs * 


whom he entertained the leaſt jealouſy. Ragnacharius, ac- dominis. 


1 
= 


bording to Gregory of Tours, was a moſt wicked priners ons of Rag 
ind by his debauched life, and the exorbitant power he al- nachariu#i 


bwed to a wicked favourite, named Faro, had raiſed an uni- 
werſal diſcontent among his ſubjects. Clovis, by ſending to 


| the leading men among the diſcontented party; bracelets of 


code of laws, under the king's, 
of the ſecond race. Their terri- 
tory, according to the moſt 
probable opinion, extended weſt 
of the Rhine, as far as the rivet 
Fuld, and eaſtwatd to Chalons 
on the Marne, having Cologne 
for its metropolis. 

d | gilt 


have been; next to the Salians, 
powerful of all the 
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gilt braſs, which he pretended were of pure gold, gained 


dominions of Ragnacharius with a powerful army: Rapna- 
charius took the field to oppoſe him, but being betrayed by 

is own ſubjects, was ſeized with his brother Richarius, by 
ome traitors. Both were delivered up, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, to Clovis, who thus addreſſed Rag- 
nacharius; It was baſe and ſcandalous of you, ti ſuffer one of our 
illuſtriaus race, to be thus bound like a public malefattor. You 
ought to have avoided at the expence of a thouſand lives, ſuch an 

N ignominious treatment. He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, 
when with a blow of his battle-ax, he cleft his head, and laid 

him dead at his feet, treating Richarius alſo in the ſame man- 
ner. Mean while, thoſe who had ape Ragnacharius, 
diſcovering that their bracelets were not of gold, complained 
thereof to Clovis, who anſwered them, You well know what 
you have done,. and therefore ought not to complain, but deem it a 
great favour that I ſuffer you to live. Regnomer, another bro- 


ther of Ragnacharius, and king of the Franks, ſettled at Mans, 


was alſo murdered by the command of Clovis, who made 


himſelf maſter of the dominions and treaſures of the three | 


brothers. | 1 
He is ac- Clovis, by the murder of theſe, and ſeveral other princes, 
knowled- of whom, as they were his kinſmen, he entertained ſome 
ed king of Jealouſy, extended his dominion all over Gaul. One day af- 


all the terwards, in the preſence of his nobles, he bemoaned his con- 
tribes of dition, ſaying, that he was in a manner a ſtranger among 
the Frans his own people, having no kinſman to ſtand by him, in 


caſe he wanted his aſſiſtance. This he ſaid, not becauſe he 
was concerned for their death, but to try whether any one 


would own himſelf for his relation, that he might diſpatch | 


him, as he had done the others. Clovis, ſoon after the re- 


duction of the ſeveral tribes of the Franks, ſettled in Gaul, 


His death. died at Paris; in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the thir- 
An, ch, tieth of his reign. After his death, Clothildis retired into 
511. Touraine, and there paſſed the remaining part of her life, at 
St. Martin's tomb. Clovis left four ſons, Moor; T headaric 
by a concubine, and Chlodomir, Childebert, and Clotharns, 
by Clothildis. Theodoric at his father's death, had already a 
ſon named Theodebert, a youth of great expectation. The 


them over to his intereſt, and then unexpectedly entered the 


four brothers divided their father's dominions equally among 


them; Theodoric reigned at Metz, Clodomir at Orleans, Clotha- 


rius at Soiſſons, and Childebert at Paris. The princes were 


quite independant -of each other, yet their four kingdoms 


were rather members of one and the ſame monarchy, than 


four different monarchies *. | 


* 
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* Greg. Tour. Duchene. Caſſiod. Procop. Jornand, Vales. rer 
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ud ſet at liberty the priſaners, granted them à peace, £ 
they did not, however, faithfully comply with this ode 275. 
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SKA. DX. 
© The antient ſtate of the Burgundians. 
CCORDING to Ammianus Marcellinys, and Orofius, Tha Af. 
A the Burgundians, who, upon the decline of the beck Tho ele ; 
ounded a kingdom in a port of Gaul, were deſcended of the 3 5 
Romans. Oroftus relates, that Druſus and his brother Tibe- 8 
rius, left ſeveral camps, and part of their army in the innenr 
parts of Germany, which they had ſubdued, and the caſtles _ 
and ſtrong holds, built by them, were by the Germans called 
Burgs, and the deſcendants of the ſoldiers Burgundians. 
Pliny the elder, ſuppoſes them to be a German nation de- 
ſcended from the Vindili, thought to be the ſame with the 
Vandals. Valefius diſtinguiſhes the Burgundians of Germany, 
from thoſe of the ſame name, who dwelt more to the eaſt on 
the banks of the Danube, The Burgundians were reckoned 
inferior in courage and bravery, to the other Germans; dwel- 
ling, for the moſt part, in caſtles and fortified places, where- 
is the other tribes lived in ſeparate habitations, and ſcorned 
any other fence but their arms. They were, for the moſt 
ut mechanics, and before they ſettled, uſed in great num- 
bers to flock into that country to earn a livelihood by their 
reſpective profeſſions. They were divided into ſeveral tribes, 
each governed by their own chief, or king, whoſe authority 
was ſo far from being hereditary, that it was not even dur- 
ing life, The kings of this nation whom we find mentioned 
in hiſtory, are Gundicar, Gundiac, Chilperic, Gundebald, Si- 
giſmund, and Godemar, who all reigned after the Burgundians 
ad entered Gaul, though without doubt the nation had kings 
orchiefs before that time. The Burgundians uſed legal duels 
to diſcover by the event the truth of conteſted facts. | 
In the year 275, the Burgundians in conjunction with the They q 
Lugians, the Franks, and the Yandals,. croſſed" the Rhine, b | 
over-ran all Gaul and made themſelves maſters of upwards of into Gaul, 
ſeventy cities in that country; but ſoon after, the emperor but are 
Probus, defeated the Burgundians and Vandals on the banks driven out 
of the Rhine, and upon their promiſing to reſtore the Dogs by 3 
n, C ® 


Probus fell upon them in their retreat, cyt great numbers 0 
in pieces, and took many priſoners, whom he after- 


J yards ſent into Britain. About eleven years after, they broke 


into Gaul a-new, with the Heruli, the Alemans, and the 
Chaibons or Cavions, a people on no other ocaſion mentioned 


J in 8 The Alemans and Burgundians, it is ſaid, were de- 
7 


ſtoyed by their own numbers, which occaſioned a famine, 
yo n are 
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that was followed by a plague, and thoſe that ſurvived theſe 
| calamities, were molt. of them cut in pieces by the Romans, 

Within four years after this incurſion, a war broke out be- 
tween the Burgundians and Alemans, in which the former 
ſeem to have gained conſiderable advantages over the latter, 

| 1 W part = oy ans | 4 "TA 
| Ins the year 37e, the Burgundians appeared on the banks 

A of (he Rhine, 2 the e of eighty-thouſand f hting 

great num men, bein invited thither by the emperor Valentinian I. who 

pers to af. had propoſed to join with them againſt Macrian, king of the 
ſiſtthe em- Alemans, with whom they were then at variance, but as the 
peror a- emperor who was buſy in erecting forts on the Rhine, would 


gainſt the not interrupt his work to commit hoſtilities, they returned 


— 


home, highly incenſed againſt him. | 
Ther TRI the year 407, they followed the Vandal: Sueves and 
make a Alans, into Gaul; but they did not ſettle it ſeems in that 
ſertlement country, till the year 413, when Proſper tells us, they obtained 

in Gaul, that part of Gaul, which borders on the Rhine, that is, ac- 
cording to Bucherius the 57 955 Alſace, and the remaining 

- part of Germania Prima. he Burgnndians continued quiet 
in the ſeats allotted them, till the year 35 when in con- 

junction with the Heruli, the Hunns, and the Franks, they 

entered Belgic Gaul, committing every where dreadful ra- 

yvages, though they had, upon their firſt ſettling in Gaul, 

promiſed to aſſiſt the Romans, and ſerve in their armies as 

Jubjects of their empire. Aetius having overcome them in a 

- pitched battle, reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that Gundica- 

rius their king, was obliged to ſue for peace, which he ob- 

- tained, but did not long enjoy, being cut off the following 

year with twenty . thouſand of his ſubjects, by the Hun, 

The Burgundians, according to Socrates, were ſo harraſſed by 

the Aunns,. that the few that remained of them, had recourſe 5 

to heaven, and embraced the Chriſtian religion after which 5 

they attacked the invaders, and cut ten thouſand of them in 

pieces: but. Oroſius, who wrote about twenty years before, 

1 7 0 us, that they had then embraced the Chriſtian re- 
%% a * e re ag ev 0” 
They are ere years, after, the Burgundians were removed from 
removed the banks of the Rhine, to the preſent duchy of Sauchl by 
to Savoy Aetius, and during their abode there, Gundiac, the ſucceſſor 
by Aetius, and Wee be the ſon of Gundicar, marched with Theo- 
Aauoric, king of the F:/igoths, into Spain, againſt the Sueves, 
And fignalized himſelf in the battle fought on the banks o 

the Orbegua, in the year 4560. Gundiac, upon his return 

from Spain, ſeized on part of Gaul, and according to Valefius, 

then made himſelf maſter of in ee of Lyons, In 403, it 

would appear that he was maſter of Die and Vienne in Dau- 

Pine, as he ther wrote to Hilarius biſhop of Rome, about an 

aA cffair of the city Diz. About ſeven years after, we find that 
Cundiac and his fon Chitperic, were Magiſtri Militiæ, on 
Rt 8, | =» %$ | mande 
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manded the Raman troops and fought for the'emperor againſt 

Furie king of the Yi/izoths.” Before the year 4 "the Bun- They en- 

gundians Were maſters of all the Lugdimenſis: 7 «cr which large their 

was then ſubject to Chilperic, who was alſo maſter of the domini. 

country of the Seguani. At the ſame time, Gundebald and ons ia 

Godigiſeles, the two elder brothers of Chilperic,' reigned, the Gul. 

one at Lyons and the other at Geneva, ſo that the Burgundians ©» / 

were maſters. of all theſe places; Godemar the younger bro- 

ther, was alſo poſſeſſed of a certain territory. As they aſ- 

ſiſted the emperors againſt the Viſgoths, and are ſtiled by the 

writers of thoſe times, the friends and allies of the empire, 

we may therefore conclude that they thus enlarged their do- 

"minions with the conſent of the emperor s. 
Gundebald, in the year 473, was at Ravenna, for he is ſaid 


— 


to have induced Glycerius to take upon himſelf the title of 
"emperor. After his depoſition, Gundebald eſpoùſed the cauſe of 
his ſueceſſor Nepos, againſt the Vifigoths. Odbacer, king of ſaly, 
having, in the year 480, yiel 6d Provence to the Fifigtbs, 

lng + ad claimed part of that country, which gave riſe to a 
war between the two,nations. The Pifeoths;of this occaſion, 
according to Fornantes,” drove the Burgundians out of Gaul; 

but he is certainly miſtaken, as it appears from the acts of 
the councils in 514 and 328, that the beet Famer were: then 
maſters of twenty-eight cities. Gundeball entering Italy in 

400, with the pretence of affiſting Odoncer, "againſt Theodoric . 


9 0 * 
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the O/trogoth, ravaged Liguria in the moſt dreadful manner, Gundebald 


and carried off with them ſuch numbers of captives, that in ravages 
moſt places, there were not left ſufficient hands to till the Liguria. 
ground. About this time, Gundebald ſent one Laurentius, a 
perſon of great diſtinction among the Burgundians, as embaſ- 
ſador to the emperor 4na/taſins, at Conſtantinople; but what . 
was the purport of the embaſly is not mentioned. Gunde- 

bald cauſed his brother Chilperic to be put to death, and like- _ 
wiſe defeated and put to death his brother Godigiſeles, who 
had treacherouſly entered into an engagement with Chvis, 
king of the Franks, againſt him. Having recovered his capi- 
tal e concluded a peace with Clovis, he reigned He leaves 
peaceably till his death, which happened in the year 516. his domi- 
Some years before his death, he was for renouncing pri- nions to 
vately the errors of Arius; but could not be ee eo upon, his ſon. 
ſays 00 of Tours, publickly to acknowledge the myſtery 

ihe / d 27 HW TH TO 1 
 S:g1/mund the ſon of  Gundebald, had no ſooner taken poſ- Sigi/mund 
ſeſſion of his father's dominions, than he diſpatched embaſſa- An. ch, 
. dors to the emperor Ana/ta/ius at 3 acquainting 516. 
him with his ſucceſſion ta the crown, and promiſing the 
moſt faithful ſubmiſſion to all his commands. Theodoric, king 
of Italy, refuſed à paſſage to the Burgundian embaſſadors, as 
there ſeems to have been ſome miſunderſtanding betwixt him 

and Sg und. However, Anaſtaſius wrote to Srgiſmund with- 

©+5-. C2 IO IFI FL eek e Daz 1 innen, out 
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- © + .out waiting till he received letters from him, confirming to 
bim the dignities which he had conferred upon him in his 
father's life-time, and adding to them the patriciate. In a 
ſecond letter which Sigiſinund wrote to e and in 
Who ac- a third, to the emperor 25 he owns himſelf a ſubject of 
28 the empire, uſing all along, the language of a ſubject to his 
es himſelf ſovereign. Poe Jaap had to his firſt wife, the daughter of 
a ſubject Theadoric king of Italy, and by her a ſon named Sigeric. Upon 
of the em · the death of that princeſs, he married one of her houſhold, 
pire. who, looking upon Sigeric with the eyes of a ſtep-mother, 
; .did all that — in her power to incenſe his father againſt 
him. The baughty and contemptuous behaviour of the 
young prince heightened her * ig and he having pub- 
lickly upbraided her one day, for appearing in the robes of 
his mother, ſhe was ſo tranſported with rage, that nothing 
but the death of the prince would fatify hat reſentment. 
Having a great aſcendant over her huſband, ſhe without dif- 
-. Hculty perſuaded him that his ſon had formed a deſign of af- 
ſaſſinating him; ſo that he, to be before-hand with him, 
cauſed him to be ſtrangled, while he was repoſing after 
dinner. Sigiſmund, being ſoon ſtruck with remorſe for ſo 
heinous a crime, retired in a few days to the monaſtery of S:. 
Mauritius in Valois, to do penance for the murder he had 
committed, and there founded what Cry of Tours calls 
Laus Perennis, that is, a ſervice to be celebrated night and 
day without intermiſſion, by feveral eccleſiaſtics relieving 
one another. Upon his return to Lyons, he gave one of the 
__ » fiſters of the deceaſed Sigeric, in marriage to king Theoderic, 
dor Theeri, the eldeſt ſon of Clovis. . 1 
Sigiſnund As the Oftrogeths, and their king Theodoric, were highly 
atracked incenſed 1 Sięiſmund, Clothildis took that opportunity 
by the of ſtirring up her ſons to revenge the death of her father 
Franks.  GChilperic, and her mother, who had been inhumanly murdered 
by Gundebald. This advice was entirely agreeable to the 
ambitious views of the young princes, who aſſembled their 
forces, and utterly defeated the Burgundians. Sigiſmund lay 
for ſome. time concealed in a monaſtery, in the habit of a 
monk; but his own ſubjects abhorring him, on account of 
the murder of his ſon, diſcovered him to the Franks, by 
- whom he was delivered to Chlodomir, who had already in his 
power, his wife and children, and ſent the whole unfortu- 
He is tak. tunate family as priſoners to Orleans. Upon the news of the 
en priſon- captivity of eric the far greater- part of the country 
er and put Which he held, ſubmitted to the Franks, whe, the following 
to death. year, that is 524, threw the captive king, with his wife and 
An. ch. children, into a deep well, where they were all drowned. 
523. The Burgundians had about that time revolted, and choſen 
+ -  Gademar, the brother of. Sigiſmund, for their king. To in- 
duce the O/trogeths to aſſiſt them, at Jeaſt underhand, they 
yielded to them four cities, and though no mention Wn 
2 ; | 13 0 
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of any ſeccours ſent them by that nation, yet we may con- 
clude that Theodoric, who was alarmed at the growing power 


of the Franks, would privately ſuccour them on this occa- 
fion. The Franks under the command of Chlodomir, again 


invaded Burgundy, and the two armies meeting at Veſeronce, 


in the territory of Vienne, a deſperate battle was fought, in 
which the Burgundians were defeated ; but Chlodomir purſu- 
ing with too much ardour, was ſurrounded by his enemies, 


FIN 
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and cut in pieces. The Burgundians concluding from Chlo- The king 


- demir's long hair which covered his ſhoulders, that he was of the 


one of the king's of the Franks, ſtruck off his head, and car- Franks 
rying it upon the point of a ſpear, returned to the charge, killed by 
but were routed a ſecond time. The Franks, however, were the Bur- 
ſo ſtruck with the death of Chlodomir, that they concluded a gundians. 


peace with the Burgundians, and reſtored to them all the ter- 
ritories they had ſeized during the war. 


About eight years after this peace, Childebert and Clotha- A new 
rius, upon what pretence is not mentioned, again invaded war be- 
the territories of the Burgundians. Their brother Theodoric tween the 
refuſed to join them in the enterprize, which gave ſo great Franks 
offence to the Franks his ſubjects, that they threatened to and Bur- 
revolt, and were only appeaſed, by his telling them that he gundians. 


intended to lead them againſt the inhabitants of Auvergne. 
The Franks under Childebert and Clotharius, entering the 
territories of the Burgundians, laid ſiege to 1 now 


Autun, obliged Godemar to ſave himſelf by 7 ou and made 


themſelves maſters of his kingdom. From Marius Aviten/is, 


it appears, that the war laſted two years, that Theodoric dy- 


ing in the mean time, his ſon Theodebert joined the other two 
rinces, We learn from Caſſiodore, that in this war the 


urgundi ans were aſſiſted by the C Hrogoths and Vifigoths ; 
that, in ſeveral encounters, the Franks were defeated by thoſe The 


two nations; but that upon the death of Athalaric, the Oftro- Franks 
ths, having withdrawn their troops, the Burgundians were reduce the 
in the end obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors. Procopius kingdom 
tells us, that Godemar being taken priſoner by the Franks, of the Bur 
the Burgundians agreed to ſerve: them in their wars, and to pundians. 


pay them a yearly tribute, with ſuch taxes and cuſtoms as 
they had paid to their former kings, inſiſting, however, that 
they ſhould live according to their own laws, which they 
actually did, till the reign of Lewrs le Debaunarr *. 


— 


| — 
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* Procop. bell, Goth. I. x. Caſfiod. var. I. 12. rep. 28. & 
1. 61. Gr. 1. Avent. Chron, ad. an. 534. Greg. Tour. I. 3. 
Agath. de reb. Juſtin. Eunod vit. Epiph. Jornand. Vales. rer. 


franc. Bucher, Ammion, 1. 28. Olos. I. 7. Socrat. hiſt. eccles. 
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* wVringomentionad in hiſtof .. „%% 
They are In the year 214, the Alemans having joined the Catti, Ca- 


> "Mi them in his army, and even among his guards. 5 
About twenty years after the victory of Caracalla, the 


1993 21" Memans, and other German nations, paſſed the Rhine, made 


country upon the gews of his approach, had retired. He being in 
ravaged K f | 
by Maxi. Germany early in the ſpring, at the head of a mighty army, 
e: 


- 


cattle, and took an incredible number of priſoners, hav- 
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ind no further mention made of this nation, till the 


5 . het; ire, Enn ants ans EET | 

three hundred thouſand men, was defeated by Galliznus, with 
only ten thouſand men, if we may believe 'Zonaras. We Great 
vear numbers 


\ 


> 


20g 


268, when the Juthongians broke into Itah, but were defeat- of them 
ed with great ſlaughter near Verona, by the emperor Claudius. cut off by 
Notwithſtanding this overthrow, they no fooner heard of Claudius. 
the death of Claudius, than, joining the Marcomans, they re- An. ch. 


Glved to inyade Ttaly anew; but in Vindelicia, comprehend- 268. 


ing all the preſent, Bavaria, and part of Suabia, they met 
with ſuch a terrible defeat from Aurelian, the ſucceſſor Clau- 
dun, that they ſued for peace. The emperor impfudently 
efuling to grant them, any terms, and cutting off their re- 
treat into their own country, they, in deſpair, advanced to 
Jaly, and finding the; paſſes unguarded, proceeded to Platen- 
ia, before the 15 could come up with them. Upon 


o 


the approach of the F army, they concealed themſelves 


J ˙ opt upon-toem in. thy aihe, 


gained a complete victory, which threw all Italy into the ut- 


moſt conſternation, ,Not lon 


after, Aurelian having tre- Aurelian 


ceived ſtrong reinforcements from Ihricum, totally routed defeats 


vere ſlain in two others, one in the neighbourhood of Pla- 7;ah. 


eentig, and the other in the plains of Ticinum. About four 


years after, the Almans who dwelt near the Rhine, made an 
pruption into Gaul, but were repulſed by Probus, afterwards 
quiet for the 255. 55 


- 


emperor. They ſeem to have continue 


of eleven years; but Diocleſſan, in the third of his ren, is 


ſaid to have gained ſome advanta 


| ge over them, from whence 
it may be concluded that they t 


en attempted an invaſion. 


2. 


Two years after, they broke into Gaul with the Burgun- 


dians, Heruli, Cavians, and ſeveral other barbarous nations; 
but were moſt of them cut off by Maximinian, or deſtroyed 


by famine. The following year, Maximinian ravaged the 


territories of the Alemans in Germany, while Diocleſian pene- 
trated through Rhætia, and is ſaid to have extended the con- 
fines of the empire to the ſource, of the Danube. In the 
year 291, part of the country of the Alemans, being ſeized by 
the Burgundians, a war followed betwixt the two nations; 
but what was the iſſue of it is not mentioned. 8555 


About ten years after, the Alemans made an unexpected Sixty 
irruption into Gaul, with a numerous army; but were de- thouſand 
feated near Langres, by Conſtantius Chlorus, with the loſs of of them 


lixty thouſand men, according to Eutropius, St. FT Core, cut off by 
us, and Zonaras. Notwithſtanding this great loſs, they were Conſtan- 


hoſe who eſcaped in this action, them in 


only quiet about five years, when their incurſions were ius Chlo- 


checked by Con/tantine. the Great, who, having taken ſome rus. 
q them to be devoured by, 


of their kings priſoners, expoſed them to be devourec 
wild beaſts. The Alemans, nevertheleſs, within four years 
after, in conjuction with the Bructerians, Cheruſcans, and 


Chamavians, rayaged the provinces of Gaul adjoining to the 


Rhine, 
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| Rhine, but were again defeated by Conſtantine, and forced t 

= abandon their booty, There is no mention of the Minis 

from this time till the eighteenth of the reign of Conſtantius, 
hat is forty-five years after, when they attempted to break 
into Italy; but were repulſed by the troops of the emperor, 


» 
* 
1 — 


. .- , Who thereupon returned to Milan. | 
They are The ſame year another body of Alemans, in conj unction 
dxiven out with the Franks and Saxns, ravaged Gaul, and took and plun- 
of Gaul by dered above forty towns on the banks of the Rhine. Their 
Julian. ravages were checked by Julian, couſin to the emperor, 
| | . who having driven the barbarians back to Germany, repaired 
the forts on the Rhine. While he was thus employed, 
the Alemans cut off. many Romans under Barbatio, who | 
were laying a bridge of boats over the Rhine. Being elated 
With this advantage, they afſembled in great numbers, un- 
der the banners of Chnodomarius and fix other kings, and 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Straſburg. Chnedoma- | 
us hearing that Julians army was only thirteen thouſand | 
ſtrong, he ſent a meſſenger to him, commanding him to 
quit 2 country which the Alemans had acquired by their cou- 
rage and valour, and which the emperor had yielded to them. 
Julian detained this meſſenger as a ſpy, and purſued the 
works he had begun, till he received intelligence that the 
enemy had advanced within twenty miles of his camp, when 
he immediately marched againſt them and gave them battle. 
After an obſtinate diſpute, they were at length routed, and 
Chnodomarius being taken priſoner, was conveyed to Rome, 
Where he ſoon after died a natural death. Julian, after the 
battle, croſſed the Rhine at Mentz, and ravaged the territo- | 
Ties of the Alemans and their allies, till after the equinox. 
He then granted the Alemans a truce for ten months, at the 
._ expiration of which, he entered their country, and obliged 
two of their kings, Suomarius and Hortarius, to ſue for peace, 
© which he granted them, upon their ſending back all the Ro- 
man captives, and furniſhing timber, iron, and other mate- 
rials, to repair the cities which they had ruined. = | 
Upon the news of Julian's death the Alemans renewed their 
ravages in Rhetia and Gaul, but retreated upon the approach 
of the emperor Falentinian I. who took up his winter quar- 
ters at Paris. The following winter the Alemans paſſed the 
| _ Rhine on the ice, defeated, in a pitched battle, the Romans 
They are who attempted to oppoſe them, took the ſtandards of the 
/ defeated Batavians and Heruli, and killed two counts who had the 
with great command of a body of troops. Dagalaiphus was ſent by the 
laughter emperor to oppoſe them, but he not acting with any vigour, 
by Jovi- was recalled, and Fovinus ſent in his room, by whom the 
nl. Alemans were defeated in three battles. One of their kings 
An. ch. was taken priſoner, and immediately hanged by the ſoldiers 
366. who took him, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of their 
officer. ts : 6 : an 
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In the cloſe of the following year, the Al-mans e 


ind plundered the city of Mentx, and while the em 
vas employed in ſome other expedition, ravaged the neigh- 
houring provinces, under the conduct of 


bribed a traitor among them, who aſſaſſinated Vithicabius, an 
fleman prince of great addreſs, intrepidity, and reſolution, 
md fon of Vodomarius. Valentinian, the year following, en- 


tered Germany, and advanced to a place called Solicinium, 
t 


ſuppoſed.to be the city of Sultx on the Nectar, in the neigh- 


; ando, o 5 
their 7 The Romans, to be revenged of 5 5 - 
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hourhood of which, he gained a ſignal victory over the bar- Vie 
harians. After this victory, the emperor returned to Treves, ee 
ind there granted a peace to the Alemans. This peace how- ſigual vic- 


wer, was but of : 
eighty thouſand . e came to the banks o 
with Nen of a 
though he then declined entering upon action. Theodofrus, 
father to the emperor of that name, taking advantage of the 
tonſternation of the Alemans, made an irruption into their 
country and returned with a conſiderable number of pri- 
ſoners, who were allowed ſettlements on the banks of the 


Valentinian, the following year, broke unexpectedly into 
the country of the Alemans, hoping to ſurprize Macrian 
their king, who, however, having had timely intelligence, 
faved himſelf by flight. The emperor rava 4 the country 
round Mentz, belonging to the Alemans, called Bucinobantes, 


to whom he gave Fraomarius, one of their own nation, for 
ting. The country however, being entirely ruined, Frao- 


Marius was glad to quit his new dignity, for the command 
of his countrymen in Britain. The following year, Valenti- 
nan committed ſome ravages in the country of the Alzmans 
in Germany; but the  Sarmatians and Quadrans, having cut 
two legions to pieces in Pannonia, he invited Macrian to an 


interview near Mentz, and having granted 


ort continuance, for two yum after, tory over 
G the Rhine, them. 
ſting the emperor, againſt the Alemans, An. ch. 


him advantage- He grants 


dus terms of peace, he ever after continued a faithful friend a peace to 


to the Romans. bein 
tween the Alemans and Franks, Macrian was ki 


buſcade. | . 


paſſed the Rhine, and began to lay waſte the neighbouring 


rovinces. The Roman troops quartered in thoſe parts, at 


rſt repulſed them ; but they afterwards returning, to the 
number of forty thouſand fighting men, Gratian was obliged 


to recal the troops that were on their march to aſſiſt the 


eaſtern emperor, in order to oppoſe the invaders, "The Ale. 
Mans were defeated near a place called Argentaria, ſuppoſed 


to 


i 


Some ow» after, a war 5 kindled be- Macrian 
ed in an am- their king 

6 ao 3 

In the year 378, the Alemans, called Lentienſes, being in- 374. 

formed that Gratian had ordered part of his troops to march | 

to the affiſtance of the eaſtern emperor, againſt the Goths, 
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They are to be Colmar, and their king Triarius, r cin deen Lan of . 


defeated his troops, left dead on the ſpot. After this victory Gratian 
with great ravaged the territory of the Alemans, who at firſt took refuge 
laughter in the hills; but were forced by famine to ſubmit to the te ms 
by Gra- preſeribed by the conqueror, one of which was, that they 
tian. ſhould deliver up their youth to ſerve in the Raman army. 
About ten years after, the Alemans, as we are informed 


"by Orgfius, dreading the arms of Maximus, who had uſurped 
"the empire in Gaul, ſubmitted to him of their own accaxd, 


"furniſhing his army with proviſions, and paying him a 
yearly Bidute. In the reign of ori -which [OR 


395, a colony of the Alemans was allowed to ſettle in part of 


about the year 411, tells us, that in his time, the coungry 


They ſet-· bordering on the lake Geneva, was inhabited by the 4/emans. 


tle in Hel. We find no further mention of them till the year 477, when 
vetia. Audbatrius, king of the Saxont, and Obilderic, king of the 


Franks, marched againſt thoſe Aleman that had ſettled among 


the Alps, and put great numbers of them to the ſword, 
ſtripping them alſo of the booty which they had a; little be- 

-*fore brought from Haꝶ ß. 
pon the downfall of the weſtern empire, the Alemans 
ſeized on Mace, and being joined by their :countrymen in 
© Germany, and thoſe who dwelt in Stuuitzerlad, in the year 
496, ravaged the country of the Ripuarian Franks,: whoſe 
| king S:gebert was . to have recourſe to Clovis; oy of 
They are the Sahan Franks.” The  Alemans. were entirely defeated, by 
conquered the two kings at Tolliac, ſuppoſed to be the preſent: Zulhict, 
by Cl vis. not far from Cologne. ' Aﬀter this defeat, the Alemans in H- 
An. ch. face, and in Switzerland, acknowledged Clovis for their king. 
496. Others were allowed to ſettle in Rhztia and NVoritim, by 
| Theodoric, king of Italy, who alſo tranſplanted great num- 
bers of them into Th. From this time, the Alemant had 
no king of their own ; and when the O/trogoths yielded to 
the Sildren of Clovis, whatever they held out of Itah, all 
the Alemans, except thoſe whom Theodoric had tranſplanted: 
into that country, ſubmitted to the Franks *. =} 
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rentioned by S-. Jerom, among the other nations of barba- 


ravaged the neighbouring provinces. ' Probus-having ſucceſs- Great 
fully ended his other wars, , marched againſt them in perſon, numbers 
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Of the Gepidæ. 

FRHE Gaths, according to Fornandes, put to ſea from The. ori- 
Bk Scandinavia, with only three ſhips, and one of theſe gin of the 
fuling flower than the other two, was thence called Gepanta, Gepida. 
henifying, in the Gothic tongue, flow, and hence the name of | 


Gepantz and Gepidez, which was firſt given to that people by 
way of reproach. . Pracopius tells us that the Goths, the Van- 
dls, the YVi/igoths, and the Gepidæ, were originally the ſame 
gation, and only differed in names, borrowed, perhaps ſays 
he, from their. different leaders. The Goths, the Gepide, 
nd the Vandals, ſays Paulus Diaconus, agree in language, 
manners, and religion, and differ only in name. They enter- 


ed Scythia, according to Fornandes, with the other Goths, and 
N ttled in the neighbourhood of the Tanais and Palus Motis, 


where they continued till the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, 
when they croſſed the Danube, and ſettled in the neighbour- 


hood of Singidunum, and Sermium. They formed a ſeparate 
and diſtin& nation, both from the O/trogoths and Vikeaths ; 


but perhaps not from the Lombards. | 5 888 
| — tells us, that under the conduct of their king They de- 


aida, they overcame the Burgundians, about the year 245, feat the 
uud almoſt utterly exticpated them. Faſtida, elated with his Burgundi- 
F fucceſs againſt the Bargundians, who, according to Valiſius, ans. 

 Y were a different nation from thoſe who afterwards ſettled in 

Gail, he demanded lands from O/trogotha, king of the Goths, 

nd in caſe of refuſal, threatened him with war. The de- But are 


mand of 4 being refuſed, he entered the territories of routed by 


che Goths, but was ſoon defeated by Oftragetha, who did not the Goths., 


however, purſue him, looking upon his followers, rather as An. ch. 


bis kinſmen than an enemy. When the Goths in 269, made 248. 


an: irruption into the empire, the Gepidæ joined them, but 


both were defeated by the emperor Claudius, with great 


faughter. About ten years after, the emperor Probus granted 
to them and other barbarous nations, lands in Thrace, upon 
their promiſing to live as the other ſubjects of the empire; 
but while he was employed in the eaſt, they revolted, and 


and almoſt cut them all off. In 291, a war broke out between of them 
the Cepidæ and the Goths, the Vandals aſſiſting the former, and cut off by 
the Taifalæ, the latter. By this war both parties were ſo Probus. 
weakened, that for ſome years, they were in no condition An. ch. 
of diſturbing the peace of. the empire. The Gepidz are 279, 
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1 tkians, that in 407, broke into Gaul. Being afterwards ſub- 
Attila dued by Attila, they ſerved under him in his famous expedi- 5 
conquers tion into Gaul, when the Franks, and they meeting in the . 
them. dark, both pages engaged with ſuch fury, that above fif- 


teen hundred were left dead on the ſpot. 
Upon Attila's death the Gepidæ under their king Ardaric, 
aſſerted their independancy, and having ſlain Ellac, king of 
They the Hunnt, with thirty thouſand of his men, not only reco- 
ſhake off vered their antient liberty, but the country whence they had 
the yoke been driven by Attila. The Gepidæ being again ſettled in 
of the Dacia, beyond the Danube, which from them was called 
Hanns. Gepidia, entered into an alliance with the Romans who agreed 
to pay them an annual penſion. Some years after, part of . 
Hricum was alſo granted to them, where they continued quiet Y= 
till the year 537, when joining the Heruli, they began to 
rene the neighbouring provinces : but being defeated in 
Teveral encounters by the generals of Juſſinian, they were In 
forced to abandon all they held in icum, and content I 
themſelves with North Dacia. | : | 
About thirteen years after a conteſt aroſe between the 
Gepidæ and the Lombards, about their confines, when both | (1 
parties ſollicited the affiſtance of Juſtinian, in virtue of their 
alliance with the empire; Juſtimian, after hearing the am- 
baſſadors of both nations, declared for the Lombardi, and 
ſent a body of troops to their aſſiſtance; which the Gepide 
no ſooner heard of, than they concluded a peace. Upon 
the departure of the Roman troops, however, the Gepide | 
took the field anew, under the conduct of their king Thort- + 
mus, which obliged the Lombards alſo to arm. A pannic 
ſeized both armies when they were on the point of en- I, 
| aging, which being looked upon as a R both F,. 
They are ings, they concluded a two years truce. This was no Ye 
defeated ſooner expired, than the Gepidæ calling in the Heruli to their 9 
by the aſſiſtance, invaded the territories of the Lombardi, who ſoon of 
Lombardi. after receiving a reinforcement from 3 totally de- 10 
feated the invaders. This defeat was followed by a peace YI |, 
between the two nations, which was concluded by the me- Y 
diation of Fuftinian. Thoriſinus was at this time king of the g 
Gepidæ, and Auduinus of the Lombardi, both of them being in 


uſurper s. 5 Tc 

The peace was ſcarce concluded, when Ildegiſal, the law- Y 

ful heir to the Lombard crown, took reg — 3 1 

de ; and Oftrogothus, the ſon of the late king of the Gepida, 

| fled to the Lombards. The refugees being protected by each Y © 

nation, another war ſeemed unavoidable, but the two kings, at Y*. 

length, to prevent hoſtilities, agreed to way tone each other's 4 

rival. Not long after, the two kings dying, Thorimus was ſue- F 

ceeded by Cunimundus, and Auduinus by Alboinus. Cunimun- Bs 

Aus had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when reviving ſome | 
antient claims upon the Lombards, he entered their ter- 


Titovies at the head of a numerous army. Ane, Fug 
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| ing the field, a bloody battle was fought, in which the - 
bep1az where cut off, almoſt to a man. The Lombards after Who put 
this victory, ſeized on all Dacia, obliging the Gepidz either.an end to 
to ſubmit to them, or retire elſewhere. Thenceforth the their king 
pid æ had no king of their own, but lived in ſubjection, dom. 
ther to the Lombards, or to the princes of the neighbour- An. ch. 
ng nations, eſpecially of the Hunns ſettled in Pannonia. 572. 
The ruin of the kingdom of the Gepidæ is placed by Pagi 

u 553, but by others, more rightly, in the year 572. Alboi- 

ws atterwards married are the daughter of Cunimun- 

jus, which made the Cepidæ bear the yoke more pa- 


ently. © 
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'* Paul. Diac. Miſc. 1. 14. & de geſt. . I. 1. Jor- 
and, de reb. Goth. Grot. proleg. in hiſt. Goth. Procop. bel. 
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= ' TY NG XII. 
Of the Heruli. 


HE Herul:, ſometimes called Eruli, and airuli, were The dif- 5 


originally a Gzthic nation. Being driven from Scandi- ferent : 
via, ſays Jornandes, by the Dani, they wandered eaſtward ſeats of 
v3 Palus Maœotis, and ſettled in that neighbourhood, the He- 
fom whence they made frequent irruptions into the empire, rali. 
till the reign of the emperor Ana/?a/ius, when great numbers 
of them were cut off by the Lombards, and the reſt driven from 


EF their antient habitations, which happened about the conclu- 5 | 


fon of the fifth century. Some of them, after having long 
roved about from one country to another, ſettled in that of 


che Rugians, the preſent Pomerania, which they found un- 


inhabited, the antient proprietors having gone with the 


N Gths into Italy. Some time after, the Gepidæ granted them 
ſettlements among them in North Dacia, but being oppreſ- 
Jed there, the emperor Angſtcſius allowed them, in 511, to 
ſettle in Thrace, upon their promiſing obedience. Great 
numbers of them, when the Zombards had ſeized their coun- 


, paſſed weſtward through ſeveral barbarous nations, till 
A to. the Ocean, and nne there, ſays Proco- 
flus, ſet fail for Thule, meaning probably the peninſula of 


$candinavia, which he calls ten times as big as ritain. 
The Heruli had kings of their * 
on a level, in point of authority. Th 


yet theſe were almoſt Their 
ey had ſome laws pe- manners 


. culiar 


? * 
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and cuſ- euliar to themſelves, and differing from thoſe of all othef 


toms. nations, for among them, when men were grown old or in- 
| firm, they were not to live, but to intreat their relations to 
diſpatch them. When the huſband died, the wife was to 
ſtrangle herſelf on the huſband's tomb, on pain of being 

_ deemed infamous. They were given to all manner of lewd- 

neſs and debauchery, and not aſhamed of the moſt unna- 

- tural practices. They were 'a warlike people, and are 

| — uy commended by the antients' for their ſwiftneſs and 

agility. at refs S077 wits vol en e 
They ra- The Heruli began firſt to invade the empire, about the 
vage A/ia year 526, but were ſoon driven back by Gallienus, tlle ſon of 
and Greece the emperor Valerian. Eleven wok after, the Heruli em- 
_ barking on the Palus Metis in five hundred veſſels, landed 

_ at Byzantium and Chryopolis, now Seutari, under the condüct 


of Naulobat. Being repulſed at agel they reimbarked, 
th 


and began to retire to the mouth of the Euxine Sea ; but the 


next day, the wind proving favourable, they returned anew 


before Byzantium, and croſſing the Boſphorus, ſurpriſed and 
plundered the city of Cyzicus, with great part of A/ia, and 


the iſlands of Lemnos and Syros. "Afterward landing in 


Greece, they plundered and burnt Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Argos. In their retreat, the Athenians under the conduct 
of Dexippus the hiſtorian, fell upon them in the ſtreights, 


cut great numbers of them in pieces. They however, 


committed great devaſtations in Bæœotia, Acarnania, Epi- 
But are 74s and Thrace, but at laſt were totally defeated in Ihricum, 
* defeated by Galleuus, who purſued them as far as the Nefus in Miſſa: 
by Galli. and took Naulobat himſelf, priſoner, on whom he conferred 
.. he honours of the conſulate, in hopes of gaining the bar- 


Þbarians. | 


In the year 287, the Heruli, in 8 with the 


 - Chaibons and Cavions, entered Gaul, and laid waſte the pro- 


vinces bordering on the Rhine, but were defeated with great 
They are Taughter by Mariminian. About the year 370, they were 


e = o& == © 00 “ =o oo vw an. Rs... 


py 


ſubdued ſubdued by the O/tr2goths, and afterwards were obliged to 


by the ſubmit to Attila, and ſerved in his army when he invaded 
O/ftrogoths Gaul. Upon the death of Artila, they recovered their an- 


and Hunns tient liberty, and ſeryed in the Roman armies under com- 


manders, but named by the emperors. In the year 456, 
Ichalius tells us, that four hundred of them made a deſcent 


on the coaſt of Gallicia, and afterwards landing in Biſcay,, © 


committed great ravages there. Towards the concluſion o 


the fifth 71 beg the Heruli made war on ſeveral barbarous 


nations, ſays Preopius, and ſubdued them, but having 


They are obliged their their king Rodolphus, to make war upon the 
over-- Tambards, without the leaſt provocation, they were .over- 


thrown by thrown by them with great ſlaughter, and ' obliged to live 
the Lam- either in ſubjection to the conquerors, or abandon. their 


bard. Country.” In this diſtreſs, they followed the fortunes Þ. | 


the Gepide ; ſome ſubmitting, others going into Pomerania 
and [llyricum. 


26, the Heruli having murdere 
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and Scandinavia, and others being allowed to ſettle in Thrace 
In the reign of the emperor e which began in 
$26, th vie. anras & their king; and no other 
maining among them of the blood royal, they ſent into 4 | 
hule or Scandinavia for a prince of the (arts N Their = eyſend 
embaſladors tarrying Jonger on their jolirney than they ex- r 8 
gp they had recourſe to Fu/tinian, who appointed Suar- TI 
as, one of their own nation, who had long reſided at . 
Constantinople, to reign over them. The embaſſadors arriv- | 
ing from Scandinavia, with -a prince of the blood royal, a2 
tw days after, Suartuas was obliged to reſign, and return to ; 
on/tantinople. Fuſtinian was highly provoked at the conduct 
of the Heruli, and had no ſooner ended a war he was en- 


; 


aged in with the O/tregoths in Italy, but he turned his arms 


againſt and core them and their allies, the Gepidæ, out of Tuftinian f 
the empire. Being afterwards reconciled to them, many of drives 
them A; iſted him in his other wars. In his reign, great them out _ 
numbers of them embraced the Chriſtian religion, but {till of the 
reſerved their former manners; being, of all nations, ſays empire: 
rocopius, the moſt treacherous, avaritious, and the molt ad- | 

dicted to drunkenneſs, and all manner of lewdneſs and de- 

bauchery. They Were, ſoon after the death of Juftinian, 

conquered by the Lombards, and lived partly ſubject to them, 

arty to the neighbouring nations . EY 


Oe, - 3 8 1 2 


+ Procop. bell. Goch. & Vandal. Agath. Idat. Paul. Diae. 
jornand. Zozim. Ammian. Zona ee. 
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Of the Marcomans, FED on 


Pur. Marcomans are reckoned by all ancient writers The of- 


among the German nations, and dwelt originally near ain of the 
the ſprings of the Danube. Under their king Maroboduus they 3 


n into Bohemia, and drove from thence the Boians, a „ant. 


Jauliſh nation, who ſometime before had taken poſſeſſion of | 


that country. The Marcomans agreed in cuſtoms, manners, 


J'*ligion, &c. with the other German nations, were a very 


lmerous and warlike people, and ever ready to prefer 
death to ſlavery. . 


Tiberius, we are informed, gained great advantages over 
lem and other German nations, which obliged ey ſend 
. | 5 | eputics: 
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| _ deputies to Augnſtus, to ſue for peace. The emperor received s 
the ambaſſadors of the Marcomans with particular marks of © 5; 


Auguſtus diſtinction, and granted them their requeſt, but obliged the 0 
grants other German nations to retire beyond the Elbe; and the Si- . 
them a cambrians, and ſuch of the Sueves as were not ſubject to Ma- " 

peace. robaduus, to abandon their native country, and i ſome 
+.  -» places in Gaul. In the year 71, the fourth of Tiberius, a 
war broke out betwixt the Marcomans and the Cherufcans, in 2 


.- which it is ſaid the latter gained conſiderable advantages 
over the former. Two years after, Tiberius having, b Ns | 
emiſlaries, ſtirred up the ſubjects of Maroboduus againſt him, IA! 
he was driven from the throne and obliged to paſs the laſt 
eighteen years of his life at Ravenna. His ſucceſſor Catualdus ©... 
— 3 but a ſhort time, and was forced to take refuge in & 

1 F I Aut, . SA F 

bey are The Marcomans and Quadians, in the year 86, were in- 
invaded vaded by Domitian, who was ſo irritated againſt them be- 

by Domi- cauſe they had not affiſted him againſt the-Dacians, that 

tian. when they ſued for peace he cauſed their ambaſſadors to be 

put to death. The Marcomans, exaſperated by this barba- N 

rity, attacked and defeated the Roman army, which obliged 

the emperor to purchaſe a peace by a large ſum of money. 1 


— 


In the memorable war which the Marcomans, in conjunction 17 
with the other German nations, made on the empire, about ne 
4 eighty years, they defended themſelves againſt the whole % 


ſtrength of the Romans for fifteen years; and in the end ob- YF. 

. tained a peace upon very reaſonable terms, one of which nd 
was that they ſhould not for the future ſettle within fix . in 

miles of the Danube. ; | „„ 

In the year 214 a war was Kkindled between them and the, Ide 

Vandals, by means of the emperor Caracalla ; but what was % 

| the iſſue of the war is not mentioned. Adgut forte tvo thei 
They ob- years after, the emperor Gallienus entered into an a liance 11 
tain part with Attalus, king of the Marcomans, and ſoon after yielded n 
of Pann. to him part of Upper Pannonia, for his daughter Pipe or Pi- fan, 
ia from Para, whom he pretended to marry; but as he was then bat 
the em. married to Salonina, Pipa is called by the writers of theſe in 
pero times his concubine. The Marcomans, about the year 270, fi t 
joined the Alemans and Futhongians, againſt Aurelian, but nu 
were cut off by that emperor, almoſt to a man. Both Ida- nb 

a tius and Victor mention a victory gained over the Marcmans Yo 

f in the year 299. About an hundred years after, ig, ge; 
| ueen of the Marcomans, having embraced the Chriſtian re- Jy. 
hgion, wrote to St. Ambroſe for ſome inſtructions relating to Fs - 

the conduct of her life. The holy prelate complied readily 

with her requeſt, and beſides exhorted her to pi rſuade her "4 

huſband to live in peace with the Romans, This the not iu 

only did, but prevailed upon the king to ſubject himfelf and 44 

his kingdom to the empire. They ſeem to have continues FF." 
faithful to the Romans till the time of Attila, when being 0 
ſubdued by that prince, they were obliged to ſerve in his of ; 

uy 1 5 army ki. 


— 


* 


4 Goltz. Birag. Sueton. Tacit, Dio. Strabo. 1. 7. Goldaſt. 
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army againſt their old allies. Upon his death. they ſhook of 


the yoke of the Hunns, and having recovered. their ancient They ſub- 
liberty, ſubmitted either to Marcian or his ſucceſſor Leo, and mit to the 
ſerved the empire to the laſt, with unſhaken fidelity. From Romar 

them, and from ſeveral other nations ſettled among them, are, emperors. 


without doubt, deſcended the preſent inhabitants of Bobemia®. A. C. 396. 
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Of the Quadians. 


T "HE Duadians were a German nation, and inhabited from The ſeats 


| the mountains of Bohemid to the river Marus, now the of the 
March which comprehends the preſent Moravia. Ptolemy Duadians. 
mentions the following cities in their country; namely, Ebu- 

rdunum or Robodunum, Eburum, Miedgęſlanium, and Celeman- 

ta; now, according to Cluverius, Brin, Olmutz, Znaim, 

and Kalminz, The Quadians were a warlike people, had 

kings of their own, and agreed in cuſtoms, manners, and 

religion, with the other German nations. In the wars which 


The Germans, in the beginning of the empire, had with the 


Romans, the Quadiant, no doubt, acted in conjunction with | 
their countrymen. The emperor Domitian turned his arms They are 


Y unexpectedly againſt them; but before they could draw their attacked 


troops W the emperor was put to flight by the Mar- by Doni- 
mans. The Dnadians ſeem to have ſubmitted to the em- tian. 


J peror Titus Antoninus, for they received and acknowleged a 


ing named by that prince. Having joined the Marcemans 
n the memorable war againſt M. Aurelius, after it had con- 


Ffinued fifteen years, they were ſo reduced that they ſent 
ganbafladors to ſue for peace, and with them all the Raman 


leſerters, and 13,000 priſoners, whom they. had taken during 
de war. A peace was then granted to them, on condition 
hat they ſhould not traffic for the future within the Raman 
minions, nor ſettle within ſix miles of the Danube. Thefe 
Onditions not being acceptable to them, they renewed the 
war, and having driven out Fartius, whom the emperor had 
ppointed to reign over them, they appointed one Ariogeſer, 


n his room. urelius reſented their conduct to ſuch a de- 
ee, that though they promiſed to ſet at liberty thirty thou- 


lind captives, on condition that he would confirm the title 


Yi king to Ariogiſes, he would not hearken to the propoſal, 
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eter a price on the head of the new king. The Duatians [ 
| ' finding the emperor inexorable, 8 the Marcomans and I 
# IE ſeveral other nations, and attacked the Romans, but were I} 3 
| utterly defeated, and — 9 was taken priſoner. The ! 
emperor generoufly ſpared his life, but confined him to the 0 
. Alexandria in Egypt RS 
he other nations, ſubmitting upon this victory, obtained f 
A peace; but the Ouadians ſeem to have continued in arms i © 
Commodus till the reign of Commodus, who granted them a peace, on 
grants condition that they ſhould not come within twelve miles of Þ| 5 
them a the Danube; that they ſhould deliver up their arms, and “ 
peace. ſupply the Romans with a certain number of troops when re- 2 
Juired ; that they ſhould aſſemble but once a month, in I 
the preſence of a Roman centurion, and ſhould not make } 5 
war upon the neighbouring nations, without the conſent of { 
the Romans. x | 8 
Their o- About ſeventy- ſeven years after, the Quadians and Sarma- 
ther wars tians ravaged part of Hlyricum, but were repulſed by Probus, 
with the afterwards emperor... Soon after, they made a ſudden irrup- 
empire. tion into Pannonia, but were obliged by Regilianus, who 
Eg commanded there, to quit their booty, and return home. 
About the year 283, the Quadians and Sarmatians ravaged 
| ſllyricum and Thrace, and advanced towards Italy; but Carus, 
Who had ſucceeded Prolus, totally defeated them, killed fix- | 
teen thouſand of them on the ſpot, and took twenty thou- 
ſand priſoners. In the year 355, the Quadians broke into 
Pannonia and Mzfia, from both which provinces they car- 
ried hotne an immenſe booty 8 Jo years after 
they returned again, and laid waſte Valeria, upon which the , 
emperor Con/lantius advanced to the confines of the Qua- 
dians, and conferred with their chiefs, who excuſed, in the 
beſt manner they could, the paſt ravages, and promiſed for K 
the future to live in peace with the empire. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe promiſes, the following year, in conjunction with ſe 
the Sarmatians, they laid waſte part of Pannonia and Mejia, t 
but retired upon the ap ach of Con/tantius ; who, to | ® 
puniſh their perſidy, paſſed the Danube, and ravaged their I 8! 


— 


DE 


territories; but, upon their offer of ſubmiſſion, granted YI *! 
them a , upon their ſetting their priſoners at liberty, - 


- and delivering up hoſtages. 8 
In the year 274, their king Gabinias being treacherouſſy Y © 
"murdered by Marcellianns, duke of Valeria, they paſſed the 
Danube in the utmoſt rage, took an incredible number of F ® 
captives, and ravaged the country to a great diſtance. They | 5 
purſued Equitius, general of the troops in Ichricum into 
Valeria, and in their way cut the Paunonian and Maſian le- 
gions in pieces, which made them maſters of all the open N 
country. The Sarmatians ſeparating from the Quadians were 
"defeated in Upper Maſia by Theodgſius, afterwards emperof. 
Valentinian 1. marched in perſon againſt the Quadians, and, 7 


after making vaſt preparations for three months at Carnutun 


and ſword, which ob 
was 
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in Hlyricum, now ſuppoſed to be Hainburg on the Danube, 

he entered the enemy's country, and deſtroyed it with fire 
fied them to ſue for peace, When'he 

ving audience to their ambaſſadors, he was ſuddenly 

ſeized with convulſion fits, which quickly put an end to his 

life. The Romans declared Valentinian, his ſecond ſon, em- 


peror, though he was then but a child of four or five years 


old, and concluded a truce with the Ouadians. * 

About four years after, the Quadians broke anew into 7/- 
hricum; but were driven out, with ſome loſs, by the empe- 
ror Gratian. In the year 407, they entered Gaul with the 


J other barbarians, where they committed dreadful ravages. 


From this time no further mention is made in hiſtory-of the 
r whence Latius concludes them to have been either 
ſubdued or utterly extirpated by the Goths, who had ſettled 
in Pannonia and Arien *. e ee e | 
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Of the Sarmatians. 


*HE Sarmatians were a very numerous and warlike nation, The terri- 


conſiſting of many tribes, governed by their ref; 
kings, and maſters of extenſive territories. Sarmatia in 
oy was parted from Germany by the Viſtula, now the Y/erſ- 
fel, and was ſeparated from Afia and the Aſiatic Sarmatia by 
the Euxine Sea, the Boſphorus Cimmerius, the Palus Meotis, 


and the Tanais. This vaſt tract was inhabited by the Bur- their dif- 
giones, Cariones, Sudeni, .Geloni, Hamarobii, Agathyrſæ, _ _ 
i, @ tribes. 


ruſe, Melanchlene, Alauni or Alani, Fa 


zyges, Rox 


tarnæ Carpi or 2 Sidones, Borani, and Venedi or Wi- 
nidæ. e ſive laſt- named nations are ſuppoſed to have 


dome 7 from Germany. The Gelonians were, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of Greek extraction; but in his time they 
had conformed to the cuſtoms of the Budini, among whom 


they had ſettled. The other nations were all Gothic; hut 


all of them were blended by the Roman writers under the 
common name of Sarmatæ; by the 'Greeks, under that of 
Sauromate ; and ſometimes by both under the denominations 
of Scythe and Getz, The Sarmatians in general, according 
to Ammian, were a ſavage people, and infamous fot their 
lewdneſs. The elanchlene are ſaid, both by Ammian and 
Herodatus, to have fed on human fleſl, | E | 
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They The Sarmatians, about ſeventeen; years after Trace had 

- threaten been reduced into a Roman province by the emperor Claus, 
the Roman dius, aflembled in great numbers on the confines, as if they 
empire. e to make themſelves. maſters. of that proyingę; but 


e Roman general having gained over the kings of the. Be 


. 


+ 


tarnians and. Roxoluntans, the reſt ſoon diſperſed. Six years, 
Frogs that is in 60, the Roxolaniaus, who inhabited on the 
eſt ſide of the Palus Meotis, defeated two Roman cohorts 
in Mæſia; and having pillaged part of the province, returned 
home unmoleſted. Animated with this ſucceſs, they ap- 
peared anew the ſame year with nine thouſand horſe; but 
being attacked by a Roman legion and ſome auxiliaries, they 
were almoſt all cut off. Veſpaſian, the ſame year, being de- 
clared emperor by the legions in the Eaſt, the Jazygians, a 
Sarmatic nation, next to the Roxolgnians, offered him their 
ſervice. But a few months after, though ſome of their 
The Roxo- chiefs had joined him, they broke into Mæſia, and having 
lanians defeated the Romans, ravaged that province far and near. 
. Tavage They were, however, ſoon after repulſed, with conſidera- 
Mejia. ble loſs, by Rubrius Gallus. In the year 85, Tacitus tells us 
A. C. 60. that the Roman armies were defeated in Pannonia, probably 
by the Zazygians and Sueves, who, aceording to Dio, were 
then in arms. In the year 93, the Sarmatians having cut to 
pieces a Reman legion, with their tribune, Suetonius relates, 
that the emperor Banden marched againſt them in perſon, 
but with what ſucceſs we are not told. 5 
Nllyricum The Sarmatians, in the year 119, broke into Ihricum with 
invaded great fury; but, upon the approach of the emperor Adrian, 
by the they retreated with great precipitation, and encamped on 
Sarma · the oppoſite bank of the Danube. The Batawian barſe,*in 
tian. the Reman ſervice, however, ſwimming, armed as they 
pere, croſs the river, the Sarmatians were ſo terrified that 


* 


* 
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they immediately ſubmitted. Adrian ſoon after was choſen 

| umpire to ſettle ſome diſputes among the Sarmatian princes, 
and upon a complaint from the king of the Raxolanians, that 
his penſion had been leſſened, the emperor ordered the ſum 
that bad been formerly allowed him, to be paid without any 
daeduction. About ſixteen years after, the Jaxygians ſent 

| „ 7g ar waa and renewed their alliance with 

— A ĩͤ -v“... I 

They join In the reign of MA. Aureliaus, all the Sarmatian nations 
the Marco - joined the pi at oaders againſt the Romans; but were, in the 
mans a- end; moſt of them cut in pieces. Ihe Fazygrans, in parti- 
gainſt M. cular; were thrice defeated by the emperor. But notwith- 
Aurelius. feanding the t loſſes they ſuſtained in this war, they 
An. ch. dünn r peace, that they depoſed and 
165. threty into priſon; their king, namediBaudaſpes, becauſe he 
had ſent embaſſadors with propoſals: for concluding a peace 


with the empire. Howeyer; being in the end abandoned by 


all the other conſtderates, their new king, named Zan, 
chus came in perſon, and throwingdhümſelf at the emperot.s 
88838 ; _—_——_ FS” —_ 
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his ſubjects ſhould not ſettle within ten miles of the Danube, 


| CCC Pry 
feet, ſued for peace, which was granted, on condition that 


that they ſhould ſet at liberty all their priſoners; and ſend 3 

body of eight thouſand to the emperor's army. The priſon- 

ers whom they diſmiſſed on this - occaſion were ſaid to have 

amounted to an hundred thouſand in number, though they 

had ſold many of their captives te their neighbours. The 

eight thouſand Fazygran horſe were ſent into Britain; and 

to the other Sarmatian nations lands were allotted in Panno- 

nia, Mafia, Germany, and even in 7taly. In the year 215, the 

emperor Caracalla took the name of Sarmaticus for ſome ad- | 

vantages which he had gained over the Sarmatians. F 
About thirteen years after, the Carpi, a Sarmatian nation, The Car- 

who inhabited near the Carpatian mountains, being informed pians de- 

that the Goths received a yearly penſion from the Romans, mand an 

demanded the like ſum to be wald to them. Mdenaphilns, go- annual 

vernor of Maſia, treated their ambaſſadors with great con- penſion 

tempt, and after putting them off for ſeven months, re- from the 

— their demand, which treatment greatly enraged them, Romans, 

but being awed by him, they nevertheleſs continued quiet | 

fo long as he commanded in that province. Tt appears from 

ſeveral inſeriptions found in France and Spain, that both the 

emperor Maximinus and his ſon took the name of Sarmaticus, 

for ſome advantages they had gained over the Sarmatians. 

Menophilus being recalled about ten years after he had re- 

ceived the embaſſy from the Carpi, they ſoon after broke 


into Maſia, and having ravaged that province, and utterly 


deſtroyed the city of ria, returned home unmolefted.  _. 
About four years after, the emperor Gordian, in his march Their dif. 
into the Eaſt, overcame the Goths and Sarmatians, and ob- ferent in- 
liged them to abandon Thrace, and retire beyond the Da- curſions 
nube. In the year 260, the Sarmatians and Quadians ſeized into the 
on great part of Dacia and Pannonia, but were driven out empire, 
by 8 About eight years after, Aurelian, who wass 
afterwards emperor, is 1213 to have gained a ſignal victory 

over the Sarmatians and Sueves, The emperor Probus, about 

ten years after, marched againſt them in perſon ; but, at his | 
approach, they retired from Thrace, where they had com- "3 
mitted great ravages, and, upon their ſubmiſſion, obtained N 

a peace. Upon the death of Probus, they ravaged Ihriciim; 

but the emperor Curus marching againſt them, cut ſixteen 

thouſand of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to repaſs 

the Danube, and ſue for peace. About ſeventeen years after 

they again ravaged Thrace and Iihricum; but were defeated 

with great ſlaughter by Diocleſian. Some years after, the 

Sarmatians dwelling near the Meotis, broke into the country 

of the Lazians in Cholchis, and having pillaged great part of 

Pontus, advanced into Paphlagonia. The Romans, under 


; 


* 


Conſtantius,. then only a tribune, encamped on the Halyßs, 
and prevented them from paſſing that river; and C, 
king of the Cher/oneſe, having, at the inſtigation of Piale- 
8 Ee 4 lan, 


* 
* 


ian, broken into Sarmatia, the Sarmatians in Afia 'were 


Bonflan- 
tine de- 
feats the 
Sarma- 
Hans, 
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| promiſe, and rayaged Mz/ja and Pannonia, 
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liged to ſue for peace, which was 1 e them on their 
reſtoring the booty, and ſetting at liberty their priſoners, de 
For this eminent piece of ſervice, Diacleſan ſent rich re, Wii 
ſents to the inhabitants of the Cherſoneſe, declared them ire 
and exempted them from all tribute. Zonaras and Ammigg 
make mention of a war which the emperor Galerius ha, 


ſubmitted to ha omans. 


upon their panning to ſerve the empire with fidelity, they WW. 


even of 
and I 


27 


ring: they were repulſe: 75 the emperor, who entered Wil 
x: rritories, ſoon obli 


- 


which was granted them upon their delivering hoſtages, and WF 
ſertin their. priſoners at Jiberty. Con/tantius alſo declared Wu 
"them tree, appointed one Eizais, a prince of their own na- WW! 
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yen into exile, they were ſoon forgetful of the ſervices 
bo had received from the Romans, and, about ſix years af- 
ter their reſtoration, ravaged Pannonia. Ten years after- 
yards, they again made an irruption into Pannonia and 2 
jr Maſia, with the Quadians, but were defeated by Theo 


tient country, after ke had cut off the ſlaves who had by Con- 
liven them out. Though the Sarmatians thus recovered flantint. 
heir native country, twenty-four years after they had been An. ch, 


358. 


ardi ;, afterwards emperor, who likewiſe routed them four 
25 jears after in Thrace, with great ſlaughter. In the year 407, 
vie- nany of them accompanied the other barbarians who made 
ings, In irruption into Gaul. Thoſe who remained in Sarmatia, 
uebe pere afterwards ſubdued by Attila, and ſerved in his — 
| the Upon this, they ſhook off the yoke off the Hunns, and ſub- 
9s to Wnitted to the emperor Marcian, who allowed them to ſettle 
with n the provinces bordering on the Danube; which being af- 


erwards reduced by the Goths, the Sarmatians, in proceſs of 


are WW time, became one nation with their cenquerors. From thoſe 
The bo remained in Sarmatia the preſent Poles and Tartars are 
and WM tought to have ſprung *. MY Oy 


_ ah * 2 — 
i — — 
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5 e, Ho Of the Dacians. 
ire hk WF 4 e . 1 Es 8 * 
led Ccording to Fornandes, the Dacians were of Gothic ex- The ori- 
the traction, and ſettling with the other tribes in the gin of the 
ith Wi acighbourhood of the Pakes Maotis, reduced Scythia, Mæſia, Dacian; 


Thrace, and Dacia, Dio obſerves, that the ſame people 
were called Dacians by the Romans and Getes by the Greeks ; 
W. nd Jin ſays ex — that the Dacians were the offspring 
den af the Getes. In the more antient times, the Daci were 
nd inown by the name of the Daui; for the termination Dava 
be vs common to moſt of their towns and cities, and the 
elr ſames of Geta and Dauus were, among the Atbenians, pecu- 
the WH lar to flaves who uſually bore the name of the nation to 
red which they belonged. The antient country of the Dacians 
ce, cmprized the preſent Moldauia, Walachia, and Tranſy tvania. 
nd Wi The whole nation was afterwards tranſplanted into /{lyricum, 
ed Wi and the country they held there is the Dacia mentioned by 
a- the authors of the fourth and fifth centuries, the Goths bein 
i" ben maſters of ancient Dacig. The Dacians were 


* 


s 
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their.cuſ- the moſt formidable of all the barbarous nations, not only 
toms and on account of their courage and ſtrength, but becauſe one 


manners; 


Aamolxis, an antient philoſopher of their nation, had taught 


them to look upon death not as the end of the preſent, but 


as the beginning of a more happy life. They were govern- 


— 


their ir- 
ruptions 
into the 
empire. 


% 


reputation- 


ed by their own kings, and agreed in cuſtoms, manners, 


laws, and religion, with the other Gathic nations. 


Their firſt King mentioned in hiſtory is Oroles, in whoſe 
reign they made war upon the Baſlarnæ. Having, in a cer- 


taim encounter, behaved: not with their uſual — they 
| a ay their 
your when they flept where their feet uſed to lie, and ta 


wers ordered by their king, as a puniſhment; to 


erve their wives in the ſame manner as they were formerly 
ſerved, till they ſhould by their bravery retrieve their loſt 


In the reign of Auguſtus, — broke firſt into the empire; 


but upon the approach of Druſus, who commanded in Gaul, 


they retired into their own country. In the year 60, when 


the legions in Main were called into Italy by Otho, the Da- 


cians croſſed the Danube, and made themſelves maſters of 
part of Mæſa; but were ſoon after driven out by Mucianus, 


Who left Fonteius Aggripa to defend the province. He being 
Lain the following year by the Sarmatians, the Dacians, on 
that occaſion, broke into Pannonia, but were driven out 


with great ſlaughter by Rubrius Gallus. The Dacians, about 
the year 86, having ravaged the provinces in their neigh- 
en Domitian the emperor reſolved to 3 
them in perſon. Duras, who was then king of the Daciant, 
by an inſtance of moderation ſeldom to be met with in hiſ- 
tory, of his own accord yielded the ſovereignty to Decebalus, 
becauſe he thought him better qualified for it than himſelf; 
and, according to Dio, Decebalus was indeed one of the beſt 
commanders of his time. Tacitus tells us, when ſpeaking 
of this war, that ſeveral Raman armies were deſtroyed in 


Maæſia and Dacia, ſome through the cowardice, others 


cchrough the raſhneſs of their leaders; and that the: legions 
and troops of the allies were taken priſoners even in the for- 


tiked towns. Domitiun, rouſed bythe continual bad news, 
haftened into lhyricum, with almöſt all the forces of the 


empire; and refuſing to\ treat wWith Mecebalus, ſent againſt 


him Cornelius Fuſco, vrho was tentirely2defeated by the bar- 
barians. Julian, who: ſucceeded Fuſes, 91 
and obliged Decebalus to ſue for peace; which Domitian, 


upon no terms, would grant him. Domitian, however, in- 


ſtead of improving his victory, turned his arms againſt the 
Marcomant and Quadians, and being defeated by the former, 


he was glad to come: to an agreement with Decebalus, and 
accordingly: offered him more advantageous terms than he 


Could have expected. Diegis, the brother of Decebalus, hav- 


ing delivered rr emperor ſome arms, and a ſmall 


number of priſoners, received at his hands the diadem, in 


. 


; was more ſucceſsful, | 


bs 
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e-one Decebalus a yearly ſum, and ſeat him, at his requeſt, 0 
aught number of artificers of all profeſſions; f 8 _— — 
t, but eially as were well verſed in the art of contriving and makr peacewith 
ern; we ROI engines. This war, according 2 laſted Decebalus. 
to oh he. yearly ſum. which Domitian, had agreed: to pay to he. 
whoſe ¶ #@/5 was punctually tranſmitted to him during the reign-of <- 
a cer. et but Te and likewiſe during the reign. of his ſuegeſſor Ner-. 
they e; but Trajan refuſing to ſubmit to ſuch a ſhameful tribute, ; 
their {the Dacians began to prepare for war, ſoliciting the neighbour- 
nd to ing nations, eſpecially the Fazygians, to join them; but they 
merly declining to break with the empite, Decebalus attacked them, 
r loſt Yand ſeized a conſiderable part of their country. Decebalus, A war be 
I bon after, turned his arms againſt the Romans, and began, twixt 8 
wire; te plunder the provinces, adjoining te the Danube, . Trajan them and 
Gaul, Vas no ſooner informed of this invaſion of the Dacigns, than Tra; 
S917 34 Ms ang 2 jan. 

when he marched againſt them with a powerful army, and paſſing An; ch 
> Da. the Danube, ravaged their country. Decebalus not ſcrupling 107 5 
rs of e hazazd an engagement, a bloody battle was fought; in 
anus, Which the Romans, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, at laſf gainet 
being the victory. The emperor, purſuing the advantages of his 
1, on victory, harraſſed the Dacians without intermiſſion, fo that 
out ¶ Decebalus was at laſt obliged to ſue for peace. The deputies 
about who were penny to negotiate a peace not agreeing, Tra- 
eigh- % continued his. ravages, and advanced to the neighbour: 
paihſt hood of Zermizegethuſa, the metropolis of Dacia. Maximus, 
cans, one of the emperor's generals, at the ſame time reducing 
 hif. Yfeveral places, and taking: the ſiſter of Dashalas priſoner, - 
balus, the Dacians were at length forced to ſubmit to the hard 
afelf; ¶ terms which the emperor thought fit to preſoribe. Deccbha. 
e beſt i, chree years after; renewed the war; but being overcome | 
aking by Tn in ſeveral encounters, he choſe rather te put an „ 
-d in end to his life than live in ſubjection. Upon the death of Dacia re- 
thers ¶ Decehalui, Dacia was reduced to a Raman province, in which duced to a 
gions nie emperor built ſeveral caſtles; and planted a great num- Roman 
>for- ber of colonies. Adrian, the ſucceſſor: of Trajan, was for Province. 
zews, abandoning Dacia; but the regard he had for the Roman oi- 
f the EY tzens,: who had ſettled there in great numbers, made him 
Ainſt alter his reſolution: The Dacians, in the year 1 38, the firſt 
*bar- of the reign of Antoninus Pius, attempted to ſhake off the 
ſsful, Yoke ; but their revolt was ſoon. quelled by the Romanigene+ 
ition, als. In 168, they joined the Alemans, Marcomans, Qua- 

„ in- Cas, and Sarmatians, againſt the empire; but the emperors 
t the M. Aurelius and L. Verus marching againſt them, they ſub- 
mer, { mitted, though not till after they were defeated. In 189 
and I twelve thouſand Dacians being driven out of their country 
in he by other barbariaus, marched to join the Lemans, then at 

hav- war with the Romans; but were prevailed upon by the Ro- 
ſmall nan governor to ſettle in another part of Dacia. When 
15 Dana was conquered by Trajan, great numbers of the Ha- 

his Wes | | | FD C00 
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dians took refuge among the neighbouring barbarians ; and 
afterwards, in conjunction with them, made inroads into 

the empire. In the year 265, the Goths and other barbarous 
Dacia, be · nations made themſelves maſters of Dacia. About nine years 
vyond the after, it was in great part recovered by Aureliam; but he, 
Danube, finding that the charge of maintaining it would overballance 
abandon- all 3 received from it, withdrew the troops ap- 
ed by pointed to defend it, and alſo removed the inhabitants into 
Aurelian. Mafia and Dardanta, which he made a new province, and 
called Dacia. This province lay on the Roman fide of the 

Danube, and comprized part of the preſent Bulgaria and 

Servia. - The antient Dacia, abandoned by Aurelian, ſeems 

to have been ſeized on by the Goths ®. 1 1 
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The ori- HE Bulgarians, according to Eunodius, the moſt antient 
gin of the 1 writer who mentions them, were a brave and nu- 


Bulga- merous nation, enured to the toils of war, and ever ready 
rians, to preſer death ti flavery. In antient times they dwelt near 

the Volga, on the North ſide of the Caſpian Sea, whence 

their country was called Yolgaria, and tfiey Volgari; which 

names, in proceſs of time, were changed into Bulparia and 


Bulgari. Paulus: Diaconus calls the preſent territories of 
bs o—__ and Caſan by the name of Bulgaria Magna. The 
Bulgarians, according to ſome writers, were of Gothic, and 
2 others, of German extraction; but as their lan- 
guage differs widely from the languages of both theſe na- 
tions, others, with greater appearance of truth, conclude 
them deſcendants from neither, and think that they came 
originally from Afatic Scythia, and the countries lying North 
of the Caſpian Ses. b | 
The ; In the: reign of the emperor Zens, about the year 485 
"gear? into they arrived on the banks of the Danube, under the conduct 
Thrace, Of their king Bladinus. They ſoon, after broke into Thrace, 
An. Ch, under a chief named Libertem, with a deſign to ſettle there; 
485. but were routed and obliged to paſs the Danube by Theogoric | 
| the Oftregoth, | afterwards king of Ttaly. About four years 
after, they again made an irruption into Thrace, and de- 
feated the Roman troops under Ariſtus, with the laſs of _ 


, 18 


to any terms of peace, 
the Bulgarians, in deſpair, L - 
' routed them, ſeized on all the paſſes, and obliged 7 ey 
to reſtore the priſoners and booty he had taken, and confirm by the 
che treaty his father had made with them, 
treat. | EE NI TT 


\ 
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men, and all their baggage. Within three years, they again 


invaded Thrace, and great part of Ihritum, and carrie 

an immenſe booty without meeting with the leaſt op — 8 
As they continued quiet after this about thirty-eight years, 
it is probable they had entered into ſome agreement with 
the empire; but in the twelfth. year of Tuſlinian the Great 
they. paſſed the Danube, under the condud of two kin - 
Puiger and Draggo, and laid waſte all Maſia, defeating the 
Roman troops with great ſlaughter, who attempted: to oppoſe 
them. Not Jong after, however, they were | 
battle by one Acum, a Hunn, who routed them, killed both 
their kings, and o liged them to abandon their booty; 

he being afterwards ſurprized by a party of them in Thrace 


forced to a 


but Two of 


their 


and taken priſoner, with Conſtantine, Tuſtinian was obliged kings lain 
to ranſom the two generals with an immenſe ſum. Thrace An. Ch. 


was again invaded 

but they were totally ated by Mundus, one of the Gep:- 

dz, whom FJuſtinian had appointed governor of Ihricum. 
No mention is made of 


e Bulgarians from this time till 


y 5 Bulgarians the year following; 539 
efe 5 


the reign of Conflantine, which began in 668. During his Conftan- 
reign they committed great ravages in the provinces border- fins agrees 


ing on the Danube, and, by ſurprizing the 


Roman army on to pay 


their march, gained a complete victory over them; in con- them a 


ſequence of which the emperor ſubmitted to pay them a 


penſion. 


arly penſion, on condition that they ſhould forbear hoſti- An. Ch. 


ities againſt the Romans. | 


rians, entered /taly, with a body of his countrymen, and 
offered his ſervice to Grimoald, king of the Lombardi. 
moald thinking this reinforcement might be very ſerviceable 


to his ſon Romualdus,' duke of Benevento, then threatened by 


the Greets, ſent Alczeces thither. Romualdus allotted the 
Bulgarians ſeveral cities; but obliged Alczecus to relinquiſh 


the title of duke, and content himſelf with that of gaſtaldus, 
or count. 9 | 2 25h 
According fo ſome writers, Conſtantine even allowed the 


Bulgarians to ſettle in Lower Mæſia, from them afterwards 


called Bulgaria; but others ſuppoſe them to have ſettled 


there ſeveral years before Con/tantine's reign. However that 


Gri- 


. 658, 
About this time, Alczecus, one of the chiefs of the Bulga- 7 8 


be, Juſtinian II. not only refuſed to ſtand to the articles of 


the treaty which his father had concluded with the Bulga- 


rians, but, entering their country in a hoſtile manner, laid 


it waſte far and near, and obliged the inhabitants either to 
ſubmit to him, and pay unreaſonable contributions, or to 


abandon their dwellings. The emperor refuſing to hearken 
ny ne a. but thoſe of an na ſubmiſſion, 


The 


E 


attacked the Romans, and having 7 
uſtinian is defeated 


u/tinian 


to purchaſe a re- Bu/ga- 
: riaus. 
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Tube Bulgarians, in the year 713; during the reign of Phi- 
lippicus, broke unexpectedly into. Thrace, advanced to the 
very gates of Conſtaniinople, and returned home with a great 
Any captives, and much booty. Six 2 after, Ana/?q- 
ius II. who had been depoſed, fled to 7 | 
Bulgarians, from whom he obtained a conſiderable army, 


| which be led to Conflantineple.. Anaſtaſius had aſſured the 


439 


„ arians, and believed himſelf, that the inhabitants would 
12 


y receive him; but the citizens making a vigorous re- 


liſtance, and the emperor Leo at the ſame time raiſing a nu- 
merous army, the Bulgarians, provoked againſt Angſiaſius, 


20 


ſeized him, an 
put to death. - | 2 RE . 
Ihe Bulgarians from this time continued quiet till the 
year 750, when having remonſtrated to the emperor Con- 


delivered him up to Leo, by whom he was 


* 
« 


Rantine Copronymus, concerning ſome forts that he had built 


near their territories, and receiving an inſulting anſwer, 

they ſuddenly broke into the empire, and after committing 

N great ravages returned home with an immenſe booty. The 
i, emperor, not long after, ravaged their country in return; 
Cenſan- but being ſurprized in a narrow paſs by the Bulgarians, he 
zineCopre- as put to flight, and purſued with great ſlaughter to the 
am, put very gates of Conſlantinople. 3 | „ 
to flight About thirteen years after, a new war was kindled be- 
them. tween the ſame emperor and the Bulgarians. The emperor 

. pretended to revenge à rebellion of the Bulgarians, who 
about that time, upon what provocation is uncertain, had 

put to death all the princes of the blood royal among them, 

and raiſed to the throne one Telgſis, a perſon of a mean de- 

- ſcent. The Bulgarians engaged the imperial army on the 

They are borders of Thrace, and after fighting deſperately for eight 
defeated Hours were entirely defeated. The emperor returning di- 
in Thrace, rectly to Conflantinople, the Bulgarians, upon his retreat, put 
An. Ch. their new king to death, but on what motive is uncertain. 
763. They afterwards ſued for peace, which they obtained by 
ſubmitting to very diſadvantageous terms. Two years after 
they broke the peace, and twelve thouſand of them made 


an irruption into the empire; but were all cut off to a man 


by Conflantine. Elerich, king of the Bulgarians, ſenſible 
that the emperor maintained a private correſpondence with 
many of his ſubjects, and by that means had gained the late 
victory, pretended to the emperor that he deſired to lead a 
| * life at Conſſantinople, and at the ſame time deſired to 

now what friends the Romans had among the A 


Conſtan- 
tine out- 


15g by Conſtantine, not ſuſpecting any deceit, ſent him a li 


K private correſpondents, whom £lerick cauſed all to be put to 
ms death. The emperor, to be revenged of the Bulgarians, 
| _ ſpent the winter in warlike preparations, and took the field 
early in the ſpring'; but before he could execute his deſigns, 

he Was ſeized with a fever, of which he died. His ſon, 

Leo III. having married Irene, the daughter of the king 1 


CI 


ribelin, king of the 


of bis 


0 the 
great 
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ing of his rei 


F his gn, and about three years after 
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erick, who was expelled by his ſu jets. 


 Ricceflor of Leg; but what was the ſucceſs of the expedition 


s uncertain. The following year the Bulgarians were a ain 


jeror, inſtead of taking 1 . of the conſternation they 
6 | ; 
In the year 806, the Bulgarians cut off a party of the Ro- 
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forced it in ſpite of all oppoſition, cut off almoſt the whole 114 
f himſelf; whoſe ſkull Crumus cauſed 5 


a victory 
over the 


almoſt to the 5 ates of Conſtantinople. Leo, who, by thy 1 
ICP) =, £033» 05 
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They are and at length gained the victory, killing Crumus, according 
defeated to ſome 8 with his own Yr ; 5 Parts others ſay tha 
by Leo. Crumus was wounded only, and eſcaped. : Bulgarians 

were ſo diſheartened with this overthrow, that they made no 
inroads into the empire for ſome years after. 8 

Crumus was ſucceeded by Mortagon, who hearing that the 

emperor Michael II. was beſieged by Thomas, a rebel, march- 

ed to the relief of the city, even though the emperor had 

_ declined accepting his aſſiſtance. Thomas hearing of the ap- 

- proach of the Bulgarians, went and attacked them, but was 
put to flight with great ſlaughter. Mortagon, inſtead of pur- 

fang the fugitives, returned home with the booty he found 

in the enemy's camp. „ 

The Bulgarians, probably in virtue of a treaty between 
them and the Romans, continued quiet till the year 87) 

when a war broke out between them and Les V. Simeon, 

king of the Bulgarians, complained to the emperor that his 

ſubſects who traded in the empire were oppreſſed with new 

and grievous impoſitions, the mart of trade having been 

lately removed from Con/tantinople to Theſſalonica. Leo pay- 

ing no regard to the complaint of Simeon, he entered the 

Roman territories, at the head of a powerful army, and de- 

ſtroyed all with fire and ſword as far as Macedun. On the 

Simeon de- borders of that province he defeated a Roman army, and 

feats a having taken a great many priſoners, ſent them, with their 

Roman noſes cut off, to a ee Leo, highly provoked at 
army. this barbarity, prevailed upon the UVugri, or keene to 
An. Ch. break into the country ef the Bulgarians on one ſide, while 
$77. he invaded it on the other. The Hungarians being ſucceſs- 

ful in their incurſion, Simeon, to divert the imperial troops. 
from attacking him, ſued for peace; upon which the empe- 8 

ror withdrew his army. Simeon no ſooner found the danger 
removed, than he threw Leo's ambaſſadors into priſon, and TU tl 
falling unexpectedly upon the Hungarians, gave them a Tt! 
total overthrow ; after which he ravaged their country with n 
the utmoſt cruelty and barbarity. Leo remonſtrated by ano- In 
ther embaſly, againſt the breach of the treaty z but Simeon A a 
declaring that he would continue hoſtilities, unleſs the Bul- Hir 
arians taken priſoners in the late war were ſet at liberty, tk 
| 2. to obtain a peace, agreed to that propoſal. Simeon, ne- i w 
Heobliges yertheleſs, ſtill making new demands, Leo ſent a powerful e 
the empe- army againſt him; but his troops being defeated, he was ff 
ror to obliged to conſent to a peace, upon the beſt terms he could be 

grant him gbtain. 2 1 : ; 

an honour Upon the death of Leo, the Bulzar:ams-ſent'pmbaſſadors to In 
able peace his brother and ſucceſſor Alexander, to renew-the treaty con- e 
An. Ch. chuded in the late reign; but Alexander diſmiſſing the ambaſ- f. 
$97. ſadors in an ignominous manner, Sineon invaded the Roman dt 

__ -  dominions with a mighty army, and after ravaging Thrace, el 
advanced to Conſtantinople, which he hoped to ſurprize ; but Yn 
after ſeveral attempts he was repulſed by the inha a pe 
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The following year the Bulgarians broke anew into 
Thrace, and laid ſiege to Adrianphe  Conflantine, the fon of 
Alexander, was then emperor, and the Whole adminiſtration 


' - 
133 
. 


was truſted to his mother Zoe, who having concluded a 


_ with the Saracens, ſent a powerful army againſt Simeon. 
he Romans. being again defeated with great | Aero Si- The Bal. 
meon reſolved to march to Conſtantinople; but two of his de- gariant 
tachments being cut off by the imperial troops, he returned defeat che 
home with his immenſe booty. Simeon, about five years af- Romans, 
ter, again invaded the territories of the empire, and defeated 
e Romans, not far from Conſtantinople ; ſoon after which 
the Bulgarians forced Adrianople to ſurrender. * Simeon, 
the following ſpring, laid wafte Macedon and Thrace, and 
made himſelf maſter of moſt of the ſtrong holds in thoſe 
provinces. At length he appeared before Con/fantinople ; They be- 
ut having ſome conferences with the patriarch, and ſiege Con- 
Romanus, who had cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged the fantine- 
colleague of Conſtantine, he was prevailed upon by their pa- ple, but 


J thetic ſpeeches to agree to a peace; and . received agree to a 
0 


many rich preſents from Romanus, he returned home, not peace. 
ſuffering his men to commit the leaſt diſorder in the pro- 
vinces through which they paſſed. . Simeon, not long after, 
turned his arms againſt the Chrobatr, a neighbouring nation; 
but he was by them overthrown, with the loſs of his whole 
army, and was ſo affected with grief that he died a few days 
after. His eldeſt ſon, Michael, whom he had by his firft 
wife, having been compelled by him to take the monaſtic 
habit, Peter, the eldeſt of his two ſons by his ſecond wife, 
was declared his ſucceſſor; and, as he was under age. 
E Suſurbulus, his mother's brother, was ap pointed | 
uardian. | 4 | * 
As Bulparia was at this time diſtreſſed with a famine, and Peter mar- 
an nations were threatening to fall jointly. on nes the 

the young king, Suſurbulus, being apprehenſive leſt the Ro- and- 
mans ſhould Al join in the confederacy, adviſed Peter to ughter 
march directly with the whole ſtrength of his kingdom of the 
againſt them. The king followed this advice, and broke emperor. 
into Macedon, at the head of a powerful army; but upon 
the approach of Romanus, he diſpatched a' monk to him, 
with propoſals of peace. A treaty was accordingly con- 
eluded, and Mary, the*grand-daughter of Romanus, by his 
ſon Chriſtopber, was given in marriage to Peter, the nuptials 
being celebrated with great pomp at Conſlantinopl!le. 

Peter, ſoon after his return home, diſcovering a conſpi- 


Iney formed againſt him by his brother John, and ſeveral 


ether perſons of diſtinction, cauſed his brother to be con- 


I ned in a caſtle, and the other conſpirators to be put to 


death, John ſoon eſcaped to Conſlantinople, and Michael, the 
elder brother, laid claim to the crown, and Was joined by . 
great numbers of Bulgarians. Upon his death, which hap- 


pened ſoon after, his followers broke into the Roman domi- 
71 nions, 


KF 
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nions, and after ravaging Macedon and Greece, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Nicopolis, and ſettled there. Peter dying ſoon after 
the emperor Romanus, his two ſons, whom he had ſent as 
hoſtages for renewing the peace with the new emperor, re- 
turned home, and with much difficulty got the better of a 
powerful faction. | | 


Bulgaria In the year 970, the Ruff, who inhabited the preſent Po- 


ſubdued dolia, broke into Bulgaria, and after ravaging the country 
by the returned home loaded with booty. The year following they 
Nut. made another incurſion, and having defeated the Bulga- 
rians, and taken the two ſons of Peter priſoners, reſolved to 

ſettle in Bulgaria, Calocyrus, a Roman fugitive, engaging to 

reſign that country to them, and to pay them an annual 

pe ion, if they would raiſe him to the imperial throne. 

his they readily undertook, and having drawn to their aſ- 

ſiſtance, the Patzinacæ, a Sarmatic nation, with the Hunns, 

and ſome Bulgarians whom they could truſt, they broke into 


' Thrace with an army of 308,000 men, and ſat down before 


Adrianople, where they were, however, entirely defeated by 

a2 ſmall body of Romans, and afterwards obliged to abandon 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarians now readily ſubmitted to their 
The Bul- deliver Zimiſces, the emperor ; but upon the news of his 
garians death, they revolted from the Romans, and veſted with the 
ſubmit to ſupreme power four brothers, David, Moſes, Aaron, and 
Zimiſces. Samuel, the ſons of an eminent count among them. David 
died ſoon after he was inveſted with the ſovereign power. 
Moſes was killed in the 2 of a place called Serræ; and 

Aaron, being ſuſpected of favouting the Romans, was mur- 


dered by Samuel, with all his children, Bladiſiblabus except- 


ho was ſaved by Gabriel, the ſon of Samuel. 
+ 1.-. Was a Warlike and ambitious prince, he made frequent in- 


ravages * Alt | 
| and Macedon, but likewiſe Theſſaly, Greece, and the Pelopon- 
dees neſe, carrying off an meredible | number of ca tives, and 
Provinces. among them all the inhabitants of Lariſſa. The emperor 

Baſilius having put an end to a civil war in which he was 


engaged, reſolved to puniſh the Bulgarians, entered their 


country with a powerful army, leaving ſtrong detachment 
behind him, under the command of Leo Meliſſenus, to ſe- 


cure the ftreights. As he was advancing againſt Sandica, 


Stephen, another of his generals, who was an 1rreconcileable 
enemy to Leo, * the emperor that Leo had ſet out 
for Con/tantinople, with the deſign of uſurping the purple. 
Baſilius giving credit to this calumny, immediately retreat- 
ed, Pr Taddenty attacked by Samuel, and routed with 

eat loſs. ä 2 . x 
LV Baſilius, the two following years, was prevented from 
purſuing the war with the Bulgarians, by inteſtine. broils, 


amuel haraſſed the neighbouring provinces with daily in- 


cCurſions. Tranquility was no ſooner reſtored to the nen 
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ed, w 7 . 
The whole power being now lodged with Samuel, who 


roads into the Roman territories, and not only ravaged Thrace | 


_ py 1m pe — Yom, 4 


(© ro 


than Baſilius made great preparatlons for entirely ſubduinz 


ſtrong holds, 
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the Bulgarians. Samuel, in the mean time, by a ſtratavem. Several -- 
made himſelf maſter of Theſfalmica, and e Fs WES provinces 
not only "Theſſaly, Bæotia, and Attica, but penetrated into of the 

the very heart of the Peloponneſe, deſtroying all with fire and empire in- 


ſword. Nicephorus Uranus being ſent againſt him with the vaded by 


flower of the Roman army, came-up with them at the river them, 
$percheius, and paſſing the river in the dead of the night; 
ſurprized them in their camp, and routed them with great 
ſlaughter. Samuel and his ſon Reminus were dangerouſly 
wounded, and only eſcaped being taken priſoners by lyin 
the whole day among the dead bodies. When night 4 
they ſtole away to the mountains of Ætolia, and thence to 
Riadus, and afterwards into Bulgaria. | NC 
| The year following the emperor entered Bulgaria, by the Balgatid 
way of ory. and having taken ſeveral caſtles and invaded 
etached part of his army againſt the Bulgarian by Baſts 

cities, beyond mount Hæmus, ſeveral o . y 

reduced. The year after, Baſilius made. a ſecond inroad 

into Bulgaria, by the way of Theſſalonica, took ſome cities, 
burnt a great number of villages, and laid the country waſte 

far and near. The city of Berea was delivered up to him 

by the governor Debromerus, and after an obſtinate ſiege he 
took Servia by ſtorm. Upon his return to Gon/tantineple, he 
133 honoured Nicolas, the governor of Servia, whom 

e had taken priſoner, with the dignity of patrician, fot his 
gallant defence of that city. But Nicolas preferring the ſer- 
vice of his maſter to the honours he received from the em- 
peror, fled from Conſtantinople, and ſoon after, in conjunc- 

tion with Samuel, laid ſiege to Servia. The empetor haſten- 
ed to the relief of the place, and defeating the Bulgarians, 
took Nicolas a ſecond time priſoner, when he ordered him 
to be kept in confinement at Conftantinople. —_— then 
marched into Theſſaly, and recovered the places held there 
The ſpring following he again entered 


which were then /tus ; 


by the Bulgarians: 
Bulgaria, and, after a ſiege of eight months, took Bodyna 5-H 
ſtorm. In his return he defeated the Bulgarians — the who gains 
command of Samuel, at the river Axius; after which action à com- 
Romanus, the ſon of the late king Peter, who was now a plete vic- 
eunuch, and governor of Scopiæ, ſurrendered that eity to tory over 
him; for which ſervice he was created a patrielan. Samuel the Buga- 
now applied himſelf ſolely to guard the paſſes, but without raus. 
ſueceſs; for the Romans took ſeveral important places; and 

made about 15,000 priſoners, whom the emperor treated 

with great inhumanity, cauſing their eyes to be put out, 


and affigning a guide, who had one eye lefty. to every hun- 


dred of them, ſent them in that condition to Samuel. 


Thc! wing of the Bulgarians, already broken with age; Same! 


was ſo ſhocked at this diſmal ſpectacle, that he fell into à dies of 


Iſwoon, and died two days after, leaving the throne to his grief, 
on Gabriel, whom he had 7 2 captive of Lariſſa. In is fuc 
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the beginning of the reign of Gabriel, the emperor 
_ -; ſill purſued Bis conqueſts in Bulgaria, and made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral places; but a ſtrong detachment of his 
army being defeated not far from que” mph he marched 
: back to Theſſalonica, taking ſeveral caſtles in his route, 
le is During the winter, Gabriel was killed while he was hunt- : 
- murdered. ing, by Bladi/thlabus, the ſon. of Aaron, whoſe life he had 
s formerly preſerved. Bladiſiblabus, being proclaimed king by 
the Bulgarians, immediately acquainted the emperor wi 
his promotion, acknowledging himſelf at the ſame time a 
ſubject and vaſſal of the empire. Baſilius, however, ſuſ- 
pecting his ſincerity, returned early in the ſpring into Byl- - 
1 grin, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral fortified towns and 
caſtles. | | 
Mean while, Bladiſtblabus made an offer of ſubmitting 
entirely to the terms of Baſilius, and the Bulgarians, by let- 
ters, owned themſelves his ſubjects and vaſtals. But the 
_ .. emperor being informed that neither the king nor his ſub- 
Bulgari 4 jects were ſincere, entered Bulgaria anew, and, having laid 
again in- waſte the countries of Q/frobus, Goſens, and Pelagonia, re- 
vaded by quced 4chris, the place where the Bulgarian kings uſually 
the empe- reſided. Leaving part of his army in Pelagonia, he marched | 
rot 5 with the reſt againſt the neighbouring provinces. But he 
was ſcarce gone when his troops in Pelagonia were drawn 
into an ambuſcade by 7batzes, and entirely cut off. Bafilius, 
irritated by this loſs, laid ſeveral cities in aſhes, ravaged the 
country, and put out the eyes of a great number of his pri- 
foners, whom he ſent to Bladiſithlabus. The Bulgarians, on 
the other hand, by frequent ſallies from the woods, cut 
eat numbers of his men in pieces. Not long after, Bla- | 
difthlabus, having drawn together all the forces he could 
muſter, began his march for the frontiers of the empire; 
which obliged Baſilius to raiſe the ſiege of Caſtoria. The 
Bulgarians retreated at the approach of ns who ſending 
A a detachment after them, put many of them to the ſword, 
and took ſeveral priſoners. Upon his return, in the end of 
the 3 to 3 Bladiſtblabus immediately laid 
ſiege to Dyrrachium; but the gariſon making a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, he was ſlain in the aflault. | 
The Bulgarians, who had hitherto defended themſelves 
during a war of upwards of twenty years, againſt the whole 
| ſtrength of the empire, now ſent deputies to Baſilius, with 
who offers of 3 total and unfeigned ſubmiſſion. Baſilius haſten- 
makes an ing into Bulgaria was met on the confines by the governors 
entire of thirty - fix caſtles, who delivered up their fortreſſes to him. 
conqueſt Their example was followed by moſt of the chief men of 
of the Bulgaria, and even by the wife of the deceaſed king, who 
country. coming to the emperor, with three of her ſons and her fix 
An. Ch. daughters, renounced all claim to the kingdom of Bulgaria. 
1017. The other ſons of hers, who had fled to the Ceraunic moun- 
- - tains, being alſo compelled to ſubmit by famine, Rafi 
ky 3 recei 
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aſelf received them in the moſt obliging manner, raiſ. | 
" his who ſeems to have been the eldeſt, to the An os Ma. 
ched | gi/er, and the other five to that of patrician. At Achris he 
mute, | was received by the Bulgarians with loud acclamations ; and 
unt- ' having got poſſeſſion of the immenſe treaſure of the Bulea- 
had Tian princes, he beſtowed the gold as a donative upon his 
8 by ſoldiers. batzes, a perſon nearly allied to the royal family, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the war, ſtill held out 
ne a || again the emperor, and fortified himſelf in a ſtrong caſtle 
ſuſ- in the mountains; but, after ſome time, he was ſeized and 
Bul- brought to the emperor. Baſilius then making a progreſs 
and through Bulgaria cauſed ſeveral caſtles to be demoliſhed, leſt 
| the Bulgarians, ſeizing on them, ſhould attempt to ſhake off 
tting che yoke. The conqueſt of this country was compleated 
let by 12 in the year 1017, being the forty- fourth year of 
he dis reien. n eee 
fub- The Bulgarians bore the yoke patiently till 1032, when 
laid they revolted under the conduct of Deleanus, and being 
„re- e! by the Dyrrachians, who had alſo revolted, they de- 
feated the imperial troops, and laid fiege to Theſſalanica. 
ched They were, however, ſoon reduced, and from that time 
it he continued ſubject to the emperors of Con/tantineple, whom 
rawn they powerfully aſſiſted both againſt -the Latins and the 
flius, © Turks: on which account they were allowed to chuſe a king 
d the of their own nation, who, nevertheleſs, owned himſelf 2 . 
pri- yaſſal of the empire. In 1206, John, king of Bulgaria, de- 
s, on feated the Latins under their firſt emperor, Baldwin, while 
cut ey were beieging Adrianople, and took the emperor him- | 
Bla- ſelf priſoner t Ternova, the capital of Bulgaria, he cauſed 
-ould his hands and feet to be cut off, and threw him thus majmed 
dire; into an adjoining valley, where, three days after, he ex- 
The f pired, his body being afterwards devoured by the wild beaſts 
iding and birds of prey. 1 3 
yord, About 69 years after, Ca, prince of Bulgaria, was de- 
ad of feated by Stephen, king of Hungary, who obliged the Bulga- 
laid rians to acknowledge him for their king. Ihe Bulgarians, 
is re- by the aſſiſtance of the Greet emperors, thook off the Hun- 
garian yoke; and, in 1369, under the conduct of Sa/menos, 
elves their king, attempted the recovery of Adrianople from the 
vchole Y Turks, but were utterly defeated by Amurath I. who ſoon 
with after obliged Saſnenos to purchaſe a peace by yielding to him 
ten- the greateſt part of his kingdom, and promiſing to old the 
rnors © reft as his vaſſal and tributary, Bajazet, the ſucceſſor of Bulgaria 
him. Amuratb, invaded Bulgaria without the leaſt provocation, reduced to 
en of and, in 1396, reduced it to a province of the Turkiſh empire, a province 


who in which ate it has continued ever fince *, of the 
er ſix ENT 3 | | Ne ad} Turkiſh 
raria: YO ————_ e He 
zoun- Y; * Cedren. Zonar- Curopalat. in Leon, Theophan. ad an. Mic. An. Ch, 
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The hi | : of the Oſtrogoths in Italy, till their ex ul. 
. e | fron by Narſes, _ 5 ny , | 


8 HE OD O RIC, upon the death of Odoacer, was ac- 
| knowledged by the Italians as their king and deliverer. 
Anaſtaſius, the emperor of the Eaſt, not only allowed him 
to wear the royal enſigns; but, according to Fee, Jor- 
nandes, and Ennodius, transferred to him all his rights and 
elaims to that country. Though Theedoric was maſter of all 
Ttaly and Sicily, and likewiſe of Rhetia, Noricum, Dalmatia, 
Liburnia, Iſtria, and great part of Suevia, Pannonia, and 
Gaul, and governed Spain as guardian to his young nephew 
Amalaric, he did not, however, aſſume the title of emperor, 
but contented himſelf with that of king. He retained in his 
new dominions the ſame laws, the ed magiſtrates, the 
ſame polity, and the ſame diſtribution of provinces, The 
Goths, as appears from Caſſidore, were no leſs ſerupulous in 
the choice of the magiſtrates who were to diſtribute juſtice 
in the ſmall towns and villages, than of the greater officers. 
Of theſe inferior magiſtrates ſome were called Cancellarii, 


-t 


others Canonicarii, Camites referendarii, & g. 

Theodoric alſo contented himſelf with the fame tributes 
and taxes which had been levied by the emperors; but was 
far more ready than they had ever been to remit them on 
decaſion of any public calamity. He not only forgave thoſe 
Itallant, or, as they were ſtil] called in his time, Romans, 
who had ſtood by Odbacer to the laſt, but preferred them to 
the firſt employments. Thofe, however, who, after de- 
claring for him, had revolted to the enemy, he puniſhed ac- 


* 


cording to the Raman law, taking from them the power of 


A Though he himſe 


making teſtaments; but in the third year of his reign he was 
prevailed on by the biſhops of Milan and Pavia to forgive 
Hm, and publiſh a general pardon, 8 
he f held the tenets of Arius, he allowed 
his ſubjects to profeſs, without moleſtation, the faith of the 
council of Nice, and even gave full liberty to the Goths 
themſelves ta renounce, if they pleaſed, the doctrine of 
Arius, and embrece the Catholic faith. He ſuffered none to 
be choſen for the government of the church, but perſons of 
known probity ; and, by ſeveral edicts, prohibited and an- 
nulicd all ſimonizcal eleRions and ordinations of biſhops. 
Theodoric is commended by his cotemporary writers for his 
piety, equity, moderation, and the tender regard he had for 
the welfare of his ſubjects. He frequently heard and de- 
clared cauſes himſelf, according to the ſtricteſt juſtice, He 
took upon himſelf the trouble of ſettling the prices of all 
353 8 | ans ⁵ V X neceſſary 
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In impoſing tributes he had a particular regard to the condi- 
tion and circumſtances of thoſe who were to pay them. To 


the poor he was moſt liberal and generous; and, as Caſſia- 


dore aſſures us, made it in a manner his chief ſtudy to re- 

lieve the widows and orphans. = 4 : 
The firſt care of Theodoric, after he became maſter of Italy, He gene- 

was to re- people Liguria, great part of the inhabitants hav- roy y of- 

ing been carried into wh by the Burgundians, during fers to 

his war with Odoacer. He ſent Epiphanius, the biſhop, to ranſom 

Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, to treat of ranſoming hiscaptive 

the captives. The prelate being held in the greateſt venera- ſubjects. 

tion by the king, perſuaded him, by his pious exhortations, 

to ſet at liberty ſuch of the Ligurians as, through fear or fa- 


mine, had delivered themſelves up to the Burgundians, and 


to accept of a ſmall ranſom for thoſe who had' been taken in 


battle. The holy prelate, in his way home, : paſſed with | 


his captives through Geneva, where he prevailed upon kin; 

Godigiſeles to follow the example of his brother Gundebald, 

and then returned in a kind of triumph to Theodoric,. who 

generouſly relieved the moſt "indigent. of the captives, and 

{ent them all back to their reſpective home. „ 
Mean while, a war broke out between Theodoric and the A war 

emperor Anaſtaſius, on the following occaſion: Pitzia, one between 

of Theodoric's generals, who reſided at Sirmium in Pannonia, him aud. 

had given aſſiſtance to a Goth, named Mundo, chief of a nu- 4naftafius 

merous body of robbers, who had ſeized a caſtle on the Da- An. Ch. 


nube, and cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged king by his 493, 


followers. . By the aſſiſtance brought him by Pitzia, he had © 
defeated ten thouſand Romans in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
gus, now Galombeez in Servia; and as he acknowledged 
himſelf a vaſſal of Theodoric, the emperor, in reſentment, 


ſent a fleet the following year with eight thouſand men on 


board to ravage the coaſts of Italy. Theſe landing in the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, were ſoon driven on board their 

ſhips, but, nevertheleſs, carried off with them a conſidera- 

ble booty. Theodoric having formed a deſign of conquering. 

Gaul, and re-uniting it to the empire of /taly, was defirous 

of coming to an accommodation with the emperar, and | 
ſending embaſſadors to Conſtantinople, the peace was again The ar 
is attention was next engaged by the civil diſſentions in 
Rome, where, upon the death of pope Angſlaſius, two per- 

ſons were choſen by two different and powerful factions to 

ſucceed him. After both parties were tired of their diſputes, 

in which ſeveral perſons had loſt their lives, they had re- 

courſe to Theodoric, who ordained that he fhould be acknow- 


ledged as lawful biſhop who had been firſt elected, and had 


the majority of voices. On this deciſion Symmachus was con- 
firmed in the ſee ; but ſome of the partiſans of Laurentius, 


the other competitor, —_ out, Theogoric called a 


f 4 council, 
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neceſſary commodities, and aſſizing weights and meaſures 
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 Theodoric council, and, to appeaſe the troubles in Rome,” went thither 


viſits 
Rome, 


from Ravenna, the uſual place of his reſidence. He made 
his entry into Rome with ſuch pomp and magniticence a8 
had not been ſeen for many ages, and was received by the 
ſenate and people with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 
Having confirmed to the Romans all the privileges they had 


enjoyed under the emperors his predeceſſors, and aſſured 


Ia them of his protection, he ſpent ſeveral days in viewing the 


- 1 - ry * 
s L 4 


antiquities of the city, when he declared, that, though he 


had expected to ſee wonderful things, the ſtatelineſs and 


$ 14 
114.4 


magnificence of the public buildings had, nevertheleſs, far 


ſüurpaſſed his expectation. He contributed large ſums for 


. 
His war c 
with the 

diann; 


* PR 
* * * 


the repairing of the walls, and of ſome other decayed build- 
ings. Having compoſed the affairs both of the church and 
ſtate, at Rome, in the beſt manner he could, he returned to 
Ravenna; when being informed that the Bulgarians had 
broke into Pannonia, and ſurprized Sirmium, he diſpatched 
Pitzia with a conſiderable army againſt them. That gene- 
ral having, in one campaign, driven them quite out of Pan- 


nonia, Theodoric conferred the government of the province 


don one count Coloſſeus, who, it epd from his commiſſion 
in Caſſiodore, had the chief direction both in civil and mili- 


; +; Theodoric now began to put in execution his favourite de- 
ſign of conquering Gaul; and reſolving to begin with the 
Zurgundians, he entered into an alliance againſt them with 
. Clovis, king of the Franks. He having defeated Gundebald, 
the Burgundian king, ſhared his conqueſts with T heodoric, 


who, becauſe his troops did not arrive in time to be preſent 


and Clo- 
vis, king 
of the 
F. F. anks. 


ing Gaul, obliged the Franks to abandon the ſiege of — 
ene. The city of Arles was beſieged the following year 
the Frants; but they were defeated with m_ ſlaughter by 


at the action, paid a ſum of money to his ally. For this 
ſum Theodoric, without waſting the blood of his ſubjects, 
acquired the city of Marſeilles, and its territory, with all 
the countries lying between the Durance, the 4lps, the Me- 
diterranean, and the 2 Rhine. Some years after, a war 
breaking out between Clovis and Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, 
in Gaul, Theodorit marched in perſon to the aſſiſtance of the 
latter. Clovis, in the mean time, having killed Alaric, and 
defeated his army, THeadoric, jealous of his growing power, 
ordered the Q/frogoths to join him from all parts, and enter- 


7 


the army of Theoderic, under the command of count Hibba. 
A peace was ſoon after concluded between Theodoric and 
Clovis, by which the Franks were allowed to keep the coun- 
tries which they had taken from the Viſigoths, Theodoric hav- 
ing attempted in vain to recover them. Theodoric, however, 
Kill held the provinces which he had before poſſeſſed in Gaul, 


_ - and appropriated to himſelf the city of Arles, for the Fong 
he had been at in the war which he had undertaken in de- 


fence of the Viſgotbs. ö 
i i TO Amalarity 
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Hhalaric, the young ſon of Alaric by the daughter of The- He aſſiſts 
ric, was at this time their king; but they ſoon after con- his grand- 
ſerring the crown on Gaſelic, the ſon of Maric by a concu- fon Ama- 
tine, Theadoric, who was guardian to Amalaric, diſpatched /aric, king 

Hibba, or Ibba, into Gaul, with a numerous army, to drive of the 

out the eng ar Upon the approach of Hibba, e fled Vi/igoths.. 
into Hain; but hearing that HbA was marching after him, | 
he croſſed over to Africa, and took refuge in the court of : 
Thraſmund, wy) the Vandals, who, though he had mar- 

ried the ſiſter of Theodoric, received him in a friendly man- 

ner. Caſelic, not long after, returned privately to Gaul, 

was joined by ſome leading men among the Viſigoths, and 

teing ſupplied with money by Thraſimund, levied an army, 

and re-entered Spain; but being defeated by H:bba, he fled 
back into Gaul, and there died of grief. Theodoric having He forces 
:ttled the affairs of his grandſon in Spain, turned his arms the Ale- 
gainſt the Hlemans, whom, in the end, he obliged to ſub- mars to 
nit to an annual tribute. He alſo ſubdued the inhabitants pay tri- 
of Suevia, and appointed one Fridelad to be their governor. bute. 
Theodoric, not long after, ſullied his glorious reign by un- 

juſtly putting to death the celebrated Boctius, and Symmachus, The phi- 
his A Ph kg two of the greateſt men of Rome. Boe- loſopher 
tus was deſcended of one of the moſt antient and illuſtrious Boerius 
families of Rome, which of late years had lived in the great - unjuſtly 
& ſplendor. He was ftill more diſtinguiſhed by his morals put to 
and learning, than by the nobleneſs of his birth. After death by 
ſtudying ben eighteen years at Alhens, he returned to him. 
Rime, and became ſo eminent that he was acknowledged as 

the greateſt philoſopher and greateſt divine of hig age. 1 
eſpouſing, againſt the great men at court, the cauſe of thoſe 

who were unjuſtly accuſed or oppreſſed, he drew upon him- 

elf many enemies, who, in the end, compaſſed his ruin, by 

ſuborning three infamous men to accuſe him of high trea- 

on; namely, of attempting to raiſe the power of the ſenate 

dove that of the king, and preventing an informer from 

kinging an impeachment of treaſon againſt the ſenators. 
Therdoric, though no ſtranger to the infamous characters of 

be accuſers, yet, upon their depoſition, ordered, without 

further enquiry, the perſon of whom he had hitherto enter- 

ined the higheſt opinion, to be put under arreſt, and ſoon 

after confiſcated his eſtate, _ baniſhed him to Pavia, 

yhere he wrote that excellent book, De conſolatione philgſo- 

te. Symmachus, father-in-law to Boetius, a man of extra- 

indinary parts and learning, who had diſcharged the! firſt 
mployments with an unblemiſhed character, was alſo ac- 

uſed of treaſon, and baniſhed to Pavia. Soon after, to the 


freat ſurprize of all, an order came from Ravenna for their 


fxecution, in conſequence of which they were both be- 
headed. The cruel and unjuſt ſentence was ſcarce put in 
tecution, when Theodoric, returning in a manner to him- 
kl, was affected with ſuch forrow, that his grief a 
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ſaid to have equalled, if not exceeded, the injuſtice of the ſen- 
tence. Not long after, the head of a Jarge fiſh being ſerved 
up while he was one night at ſupper, he fancied it to be the 
head of Symmachus, threatening. him in a ghaſtly manner; 
and being ſeized with remorſe and horror, was carried from 
Therderic the table to his bed-chamber, and died a few days after of 
Wo grief; this, according to Procopius, being the firſt and laſt 
An. Ch, Wrong any of his ſubjects had ever received at his hands. 
526. He died in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and the 

thirty-fourth of his reign. He had oy * 
| of Chrvis, three daughters; O/trogotha, eodogotha, and 
wry» comer Oftrogotha was married to 1 king of 
the Burgundians, and Theodogotha to Alaric II. king of the 
Viſigoths. Amalaſuntha, the youngeſt of the three princeſſes, 
was married, about eleven years before her father's death, 
to Eutharic Cillica, deſcended of the family of the mali. 
Beremund, the grandfather of Eutharic, leaving Scythia, was 


honourably entertained in Gaul by Yallia, king of the V%. 


goth, and ſettled there. Eutbaric from Gaul removed into 
7 where he became well known to the officers of Theo- 
ic, who governed there during the minority of Amalaric. 
 Theodoric hearing him much commended, ſent for him to 
Italy, and being taken with his engaging behaviour, and ex- 

- traordinary qualifications, he gave him . ae in mar- 


riage, and, two years after, raiſed him to the conſulſhip; 


on which occaſion the emperor preſented him with the tu- 
mica palmata, and adopted him for his ſon; an honour con- 
ferred by the late emperors upon perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
merit. Eutbaric diſcharged his office with great care, and 
made it his chief ſtudy to oblige both the ſenate and people 
of Rome. Every one expected to find in Eutharic a ſecond 
Theodoric, but, to the grief of all, he died before his father- 
in-law, leaving behind him a ſon named Athalaric; fo that 


Theodoric had at his death two grandſons, namely, Amalaric, 


king of the Viſſgoths, and Athalaric, the fon of Amaluſuntha. 
To the former Theodoric, at his death, delivered up all the 
countries in Gaul and Spain belonging to the Viſigotbhs. The 
Athalaric, latter, though the ſon of the younger daughter, he appointed 
his grand- to ſucceed him in the kingdom of 7zaly, and in all his other 
ſon, de- domin ions. EX | 75 okt 
clared Athalaric being but a boy when his grandfather died, the 
king. adminiſtration was committed to his mother Amalaſuntha, a 
princeſs highly commended by all the writers of thoſe times 
for her piety, religion, wiſdom, and learning. She was 
not, however, free from ambition, but ſtrove by all means 
to maintain, after her ſon's death, that power which ſhe had 


exerciſed during his life. Amalaſuntha, immediately after the 


death of her father, wrote, in the name of the young prince 


her ſon, to the emperor Zu/tin, and to the Roman ſenate, 


acquainting them with the acceſſion of Athalaric to the 
throne. Two letters were alſo ſent to Gaul, the one to Ti- 


818 


„the ſiſter 


berius, 
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ſen- Þ| zerius, the governor of the Gothic provinces in that country; 

ved which were divided from thoſe of the 77 goths by the river 

the ¶ Rhone; and the other to Victorinus, their biſhop. Amalaſun- The pru- 
zer | tha governed with ſuch prudence that Theodoric was ſcarce dent ad- 
rom f miſled either by the Goths or Romans, Her chief care was to miniſtra» 
1 7 bring up her fon after the Roman manner, and to have him; tion of 


from his tender years, inſtructed, by the ableſt men of thoſe 4mala- 
I times, in religion, virtue, and learning. She was ſo far from /untha. 


the F invading the rights and properties of others, that, on the 
ſiſter F contrary, ſhe reſtored to the children of Boetius and Symma- 

and I (bus their paternal eſtates, which Theedoric had confiſcated. 
ig of She was careful to ſecure the Romans againſt the avarice and 
the F rapaciouſneſs of the great men among the Goths. To the 
fles, I /:/igoths ſhe remitted the impoſitions which had been laid on 
ath, them by T, headoric, and reſtored the treaſure of the kings of 
mali. the Viſigoths, which, by her father's order, had been con- 

Was ed — Carcaſſone to Ravenna. | : A | 
Vi- hile Amalaſuntha was thus governing with the greateſt The Gorbs 
into juſtice, equity, and prudence, and taking all the neceſſary diſſatisfied 
T heo- recautions for the ſafety of her ſon, the great men among with her, 
aric. the Goths began to cenſure her conduct, and to exclaim 
n I 2gainſt learning as an enemy to valour. They therefore de- 
| ex- If fired Amalaſuntha to diſmiſs the tutors ſhe had given to her 
mar- ſon, and give him ſuch companions of his own age as might, 
hip; Þ by their converſation make the cuſtoms of his nation fami- 
e u- iar to him, and incline him to govern according to their 
Son- oven laws, They demanded this with ſo much vehemence 
hed and importunity, that ſhe, apprehending greater evils, 
and thought it adviſeable to comply with their requeſt. Her 
ople ſon, now freed from her reſtraint, was quickly ſeduced by 
cond wicked companions, and abandoned himſelf to all manner 
ther- of Iewdneſs and debauchery, adding to his other vices even 

that undutifulneſs to the beſt of mothers, and joining azainſt her 
laric, ¶ in a faction, which had the arrogance to command her to 
mtha. retire from court. The queen, however, exerting her au- 
the tharity, picked out three of the ringleaders of the party, 
The and ns them to the moſt remote parts of Italy. Theſe, * 
inted by maintaining a private correſpondence with their friends 
other and relations, fo ſtirred up the people againſt her, that Ama- 

„ AHlſuntha, apprehending the faction might, in the end, pre- 
, the Nvail, wrate to the emperor Fuſtinian, begging leave to take 
ha, 2 refuge in his dominions. Fu/tinian readily complied with 
times her requeſt, offering a noble palace at Dyrrachium for her 
Was habitation; but ſhe, in the mean time, having cauſed the 
nean three ringleaders of the faction to be put to death, and by 
e had I that means checked their arrogance, did not accept of the 
r the emperor's offer, but continued in the adminiſtration. Sn 
Vince Mean while, Athalaric having by his debaucheries con- SER. 
mates Y tracted a lingering diſtemper, which threatened to be fatal, 
0 = Amalaſuntha reſolved to ſave 1 from the ages gar 
0 11 + in — eror in po 
wh nh molity of the Goths by putting the emper 173 
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| Italy; but her meaſures were all defeated by the untimely 

_ death of her ſon, which happened in the eighth year of his 
Amalaſun- reign. As ſhe judged that the Goths would not now ſuffer 
tha takes her openly to preſide in the adminiſtration, ſhe declared 
Theodotus Theodotus, fon of Amalafrida, ſiſter to Theodoric, as her col- 
for her league, hoping that he, out of gratitude, would be con- 
colleague; tented with the title, and ſuffer her to enjoy the ſupreme 
Dower. Theodotus was a man of great learning, well ſkilled 
n the doctrine of Plato, and in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and a 
perfect maſter of the Latin tongue; but utterly unacquainted 
with civil and military matters; timorous, indolent, covetous 


to the greateſt degree, deſtitute of all honour and probity, 


and capable of committing the vileſt actions. Not fatisfied 

with his large poſſeſſions in l where he had hitherto 

reſided, he had encroached on his neighbours, and had even 

ſeized ſome lands belonging to the crown. As Amalaſuntha 
had obliged him to reſtore theſe lands, and had reſtrained 

him likewiſe from injuring his neighbours, he had become 

her implacable enemy, inſomuch that he had privately agreed 

to betray Tiſcany to the emperor. Amalaſuntha, however, 

judged that her preſent kindneſs to him would cancel all his 

former animoſity, and he accordingly promiſed upon oath to 

ſuffer her to enjoy and exerciſe her former power. His in- 

atitude and perfidy, nevertheleſs, quickly appeared; for 

he had ſcarce mounted the throne when he ſuffered himſelf 
to be wholly governed by the friends and relations of thoſe 

whom the princeſs had put to death for their crimes ; and 

becauſe ſhe took the liberty to remind him of what he had 

promiſed, he cauſed her to be confined in an iſland of the 

Jake Bolſena in Tuſcany, obliging her, at the ſame time, to 

write to the emperor, that no injury had been done her. 


who con- 
fines her 
to an 


ifland,and conſent, if not by the order of Theodotus, barbarouſly ſtran- 


cauſes her gled in the bath by the friends of thoſe whom ſhe had put 


to be put 


th death for raiſing diſturbances in the ſtate. 


Juſtinian, highly provoked againſt Theodotus for the mur- 


An. Ch. der of Amalaſuntha, whom he Nat eſteemed ; and being 
a 


534. alſo deſirous of re- uniting Italy to the empire, reſolved to 


make war on the Goths, his troops having juſt then com- 


Pleted the conqueſt of the Yandals in Africa. To facilitate 
the eriteryrſes,/ "7 

Franks, to whom he paid a large ſubſidy ; but they, inſtead 
of performing their engagements, ſeized on ſeveral cities in 
Liguria, and on the Apes Cottiæ, with great part of the pro- 


vince of Venice, which their king Theodebert held for him- | 


Jef. l 
The Coths In the firſt expedition againſt the Goths, the two generals 


attacked of the emperor were Mundus and Beliſarius. Mundus, Who 


by the commanded the troops in Zllyricum, entered Dalmatia, which 


emperor, was ſubject to the Geths, and without difficulty made himſelf 
- maſter of Salome; and Beliſarius landing without oppoſition | 


2 


Amalaſuntha, ſoon after her confinement, was, with the 
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u/tinian entered into an alliance with the 


co HAARRYS. 
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in Sicily, reduced that iſland with more expedition than 5 
himſelf expected. Palermo, the capital of the Wa ets 
out for ſome time; but Beliſarius attacking the place by 
ſea, the Goths were forced to ſurrender upon articles. From 
Sicily, Beliſarius paſſed over the ſtraits to Reggio, which 
city opened its gates to him. He then purſued his march 
to Rome; the provinces.of Abruzzo, Lucania, Pu lia, Cala- 
bria, and Samnium, readily ſubmitting to him. "The city of 
Naples endured a ſiege, but the troops of Beliſarius entering 


Beli[arius 
conquers 
ſeveral 


through an aqueduct, ſurprized and plundered the place, u e 


putting great numbers of the inhabitants to death. The un- Tah. 
expected ſucceſs of the emperor's arms greatly alarmed Theo-. 
dotus, who being an utter ſtranger to military affairs, began 
underhand to treat of peace; and in a private conference Dheodotus 
with an embaſſador of the emperor, he agreed to renounce Propoſes 
all pretenſions to the iſland of Sicily, to ſend the emperor terms for 
yearly a crown of gold weighing three hundred — e enn 
lupply him with three thouſand men when required, to put modation. 
no ſenator or eccleſiaſtic to death, nor confiſcate their eſ- | 
tates without the emperor's conſent, to advance none to the 

dignity of ſenator or patrician, but to petition him to confer 

ſuch honours on the deſerving. Theodotus, after he had diſ- 

miſſed the embaſiador with theſe and ſome other diſhonoura- 

ble terms, recalled him by an expreſs, after he had 'got as 

far as Albania, to give him farther orders and inſtructions. . 
Theſe were, to refign the kingdom to Fu/tinian, and content He offers 
himſelf with a penſion ſuitable to his quality; but he obliged to reſign 
both the emperor's embaſſador and Agapitus, biſhop of Rome, the king- 
whom he ſent on his own behalf, to bind themſelves by a dom tothe 
ſolemn oath not to mention this propoſal till they found emperor. 
that the emperor would not accept of the former. The em- 

peror rejected the firſt propoſals with ſcorn, but received the 

ſecond with the greateſt ſatisfaction. The agreement being 
confirmed by mutual oaths, lands were aſſigned to Theodotus 

out of the emperor's domain, and orders Hipatched to Beli- 


8 ſarius to take poſſeſſion of Italy in his name. 


The Goths, in the mean time, in two engagements in Dal. 
matia defeated the Romans, Mundus himſelf being ſlain in 
the latter action. Having quickly recovered all Dalmatia,  _ 
Theodotus was ſo elated with the turn of his affairs, that he He chang 
haughtily refuſed to comply with the articles of the treaty es his 
which he had lately ſigned; and becauſe the emperor's embaſ-: mind up- 
ſador expoſtulated with him for his breach of faith, he threat- on the 
ened to put him to death, and put a ſtrict guard upon him. ſucceſs of 
Fuſtinian being highly provoked, ordered Beli/aritis to purſue the Goths. 
the war with the utmoſt vigour ; and ſent Conſtantianus, an 
officer of great valour and experience, into'///yricum, with 
orders to raiſe forces there. Conſlantianus, in a ſhort time, | 
entered Dalmatia, made himſelf maſter of Salonæ, and ob- Dalnatia 
liged the Goths to abandon that province, while Beliſarius recovered 
reduced all the provinces that compoſe the preſent re ger r the 
„ . ö ö g O 0490. 
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ef Naples. The chief men among the Goths finding the king- 


took no one ſtep to avert the impending ruin of their na- 


tion, aſſembled without his conſent, and diſpatched embaſ- 
ſadors to Beliſarius, repreſenting the — uſtice of the war, 
ignation of the em- 


the juſt claim they had to Italy by the re 
r and the moderation and equity with which they 


ad hitherto governed that country. Beliſarius paying no 


regard to their repreſentations, they aſſembled at Regeta, a 
place about thirty-five miles from Rome; and being highly 
offended with the cowardice and ſtupidity of Theadptus, 
Theodotus they unanimouſly depoſed him, and proclaimed Vitiges king 
depoſed, in his room. Vitiges, according to Fornandes, had been for- 
iti. mocly armour-bearer to Theodoric, was not deſcended from 
ges choſen an illuſtrious family 3 the Goths, but had diſtinguiſhed 
; 71 115 himſelf by his valour in ſeveral wars. Upon his acceſſion 
room. to the throne he married MHateſuenta, the daughter of Ama- 
An. Ch Yaſuntha, who was in a manner forced by him to give her 
537. conſent, and deſpiſing him on account of his birth is ſaid to 
| have maintained a private correſpondence with the Romans, 
and was even ſuſpected of attemping to betray him into 
their hands. Theodotus, ſoon after the promotion of Vitiges, 
was put to death as he was flying to Ravenna, and his ſon, 
not long after, ſhared the ſame fate. | 


Vitiges earneſtly applied himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhing the 


affairs of the Goths, and by a circular letter exhorted his 
. countrymen to exert their antient courage in defence of 
their poſſeſſions. Not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to 
defend Rome againſt Beliſarius, Fe obliged the pope, ſenate, 
and people, to take an oath of fidelity; and leaving four 
: thouſand Goths for the defence of the city, he proceeded to 
2 with ſeveral ſenators, whom he took with him as 
oſtages. 25 b n oh 3 
| — in the mean time, having gariſoned Naples, 
Cumæ, and other ſtrong places in Campania, advanced to- 
wards Rome. The Romans, awed by the ſeverity lately ſhewn 
to the Neapolitans, and by the reputation of Beliſarius, in- 
Belifari vited him to come and take poſſeſſion of their city, which he 
1 accordingly entered about the middle of December, re- unit- 


1 ing it to the empire, ſixty years after it had been taken by 
e. Odoacer. While Beliſarius continued at Rome, Pitzas, go- 
vernor of Samnium, ſubmitted to him, and delivered up great 

part of that country, with the city of Benevento. Narnia, 

Spoleto and Perugia, with moſt of the cities of Taſcany, alſo 

inet revolted from the Goths, and received Roman garifons. | 
4 4 — a...  Pitiges, during theſe tranſactions, having raiſed an army 
e ful of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, reſolved to march di- 
Powertul realy againſt Beliſarius; but apprehending that the Franks, 
army. who were in confederacy with the emperor, might fall upon 


bim at the ſame time, he diſpatched embaſſadors to their 
three Kings, offering to yield to them whatever the Viſigoths 


held in Gaul, and to pay them a conſiderable ſum, provided 


- they | 


they paid no regard to the kings o 
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they joined him againſt the emperor. The Franks, notwith- 


Vitiges, which he fulfilled without delay. The three pri 
divided equally among them both the en E 


i yielded to them by the O/trogoths ; but inſtead of executing 


their part of the treaty, they pretended they could not act in 


-perſon againſt the emperor, and the year following ſent ten 
thouſand Burgundians, who, upon their entering 7taly, how- 


ever, declared, purſuant to their g. inſtructions, that 
the Frants, but came of 
their own accord. a 


ſtanding their alliance with Juſlinian, agreed to the terms of 


The Goths who had evacuated Gaul reinforced the army of H 
Vitiges, who marched directly to Rome, without attempting marches 
to reduce any of the towns on the road. Beliſarius, at this to Rome; 


time, had only an army of five thouſand men, the reſt being 


employed in gariſoning the many towns that had ſubmittec. 
He therefore wrote to the emperor for ſuccours, and ordered 
Conſtantianus, in Tuſcany, and Beſſus, by nation a Goth, but 


of the emperor's party, in Umbria, to join him with the 
troops under their command. Vitiges approached Rome al- 
moſt as ſoon as theſe troops joined Beliſarius, who unexpect- 


edly fell in with the Goths as he was going with a thouſand 
men to view ſome ground within a mile of the city. at 


his uſual prudence and diſcretion, to the greateſt dangers. 
After a bloody conteſt, the Goths were driven to their camp ; 
but the Romans having made an unſucceſsful attack upon it, 
were repulſed to the very gates of the city; which their 
friends within would not open to them, fearing leſt the ene- 
my ſhould enter along with them. In this diſtreſs, Beliſa- 
rius encouraged his men to make a laſt effort; and having 


forced the Goths to retire, he was received into the city with 


loud acclamations. 


the courage of the Goths might not be heightened by his re- 
treat, he itood his ground, and expoſed himſelf, contrary to 
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Vitiges, a few days after, inveſted the city on all ſides ; indinveſts 
and, in order to diſtreſs the gariſon and the inhabitants, or- that city. 


dered the aqueducts, that had been built at an immenſe 


charge, to be broken down. Beliſarius, on the other hand, 


omitted nothing for the defence of the city; but the citizens 
of Rome fearing the conſequences.of a ſiege, and beginning 
to murmur againſt him, e, in hopes of making the in- 
bitants revolt, ſent embaſſadors to the ſenate, aſſurin 6 
them of his favour and protection, and at the ſame time of- 
fering a ſafe retreat to Beliſarius. The embaſſadors being 
diſmilſed without an anſwer, Vitiges purſued the ſiege witn 
the utmoſt vigour, ſhewing himielf an able commander, 
both in the contriving of his military engines, and the dif- 


poſing of the attacks. Beliſarius made a no leſs vigorous de- 

fence; ſo that by his ſallies, Vitiges is ſaid to have loſt, in 
even months, forty thouſand men: which provoked him to 
uch a degree that he cauſed the Roman hoſtages to be put to 


4 cath, 
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: death. The Romans, elated with their ſucceſs, forced Beli- 
ſarius, much againſt his inclination, to riſk a general en- 
gagement; which, however, proving enſuoreſoful; they af- 
- terwards contented themſelves with ſallying out in ſmall 
parties. Heliſarius indeed, ſoon after, marched out his 
troops as though he had intended a ſecond general engage- 
ment; upon which the Goths united in one body, and thereb 
left an open page to a convoy that entered the city with 
ſome treaſure, Beliſarius immediately after retiring again 
within the walls. 5 25 | | | 
The be- Mean while, a famine and plague made a dreadful havock 
— * af- jn the city, which rendered the Romans very impatient. Be- 
fu liſarius quieted them in ſome meaſure by aſſuring them that 
| with a fa- he would ſoon be joined by a large fleet and army ; and he 
mine and ſent Pracopius, the hiſtorian, to Naples, to head the troops, 
plague. which he pretended had already arrived in that city. Not 
long after, a reinforcement of five thouſand five d 
entered the city by the Oſtian gate, while the Goths were en- 

ged on the oppofite ſide of the city with part of the gari- 

n under the command of Beliſarius. The Goths having 
alſo ſuffered” greatly by a famine and plague, began now to 
deſpair of reducing the city, and thinking only of retreating 
upon the beſt terms they could, they ſent three deputies 
into the city to treat with Beliſarius. All that he would 
grant was a ceſſation of arms for three months, during 
which they might ſend embaſſadors to the emperor. No 
further mention is made of the embaſſadors; but as the 
ſiege was continued after the expiration of the truce, it is 
plain that they did not ſucceed in their negotiations. 

During the truce, Beliſarius ſent out of Rome as many of 
his forces as he could ſpare, with orders to intercept the | 
enemies convoys as ſoon as the truce was expired. Theſe 

The Goths troops ſoon after laid wafte the province of Picenum, from 
raiſe the whence the Goths drew their proviſions ; and having fla 
fiege of Ul:theus, uncle to Vitiges, made themſelves maſters of Rimini. 
Rome. Upon the news of the Joſs of Rimini, Vitiges was ſo alarmed 
An. Ch. that he broke up the ſiege, after it had laſted a year and nine 
538. days; and being attacked in his retreat by Beliſarius, great 
numbers of his men were cut to pieces, or periſhed in the 
Tiber. Vitiges marched ſtrait to Rimini; but before he could 
inveſt the place, confiderable reinforcements were thrown 
into it by Beliſarius. As the Goths ſaffered greatly in the at- 
tacks, Vitiges reſolved to turn the ſiege into a blockade. Be- 
liſarius, to oblige the Goths to withdraw from Rimini, ſent 
4 ſtrong detachment into Liguria, under the command o 
Mundilas, who made himſelf maſter of Milan, and all the 
other cities of that province. Milan, ſoon after, was be- 
ſieged by Uraia, the nephew of Vitiges, who was joined by 
ten thouſand Burgundians. 1 5 
During the ſiege of Milan, may nts marched from Rome, 
and made himfelf maſter of Tudera and Cluſium ; at „ 


1 b|fAa+ wu bk. dd, cmd - WV; r 1 a 


| laſt Place being informed that a reinforcement of five thou- 
and ment of | 


where he was 


the Goths out of Haly. In conſequence © 


them with all expedition; but the 


gave his conſent. 
time, forced Mundilas, t 


omans and two thouſand Heruli were arrived in Pice- Narſes ar- 


num, under the command of 


of Narſes; he marched to Firmo, rives in 
was joined by the reinfofgement, and from thence Haß with 
3 to the relief of Rimini. He embarked one part of freſh ſup⸗ 
his army, ſent anotHer diviſion along the ſhore; and he and plies. 
Narſes Jed the third over the mountains. Vitiges ſeeitig a 


- 


he concluded to be very numerous from the many fires they 
had lighted, fled with ſuch 7775 that the greateſt 


5 great fleet appear, and, at the ſame time; two armies, which 


part of the baggage was left behind. „„ os 
After this ſucceſs, jealouſies began to ariſe between Beli- A mifufi⸗ 


ſarius and Narſes, which were carried to ſuch an height derſtand- 
that the latter refuſing to obey the former, required the ing be. 
army to be divided, that each of them might command teen 5 
a ſeparate, body, and have his ſhare in the Slory of driving Marius 

7 this miſunder- and hint. 
ſtanding and animoſity between the generals; ſuch à diviſion 
aroſe in the army, that Beliſarius, having undertaken the — 


” 
* 


ſiege of Urbinum, Fobn, who had lately commanded in Ri- 


mini, encamped with Narſes and great part of the forces, at 
a diſtance from him, and in the night they withdrew to Ri- 
mini. Beliſarius ſtill reſolved to continue the ſiege; and 


when he Was marching to an aſſault, the garriſon capitu- 


lated, the fountain that ſupplies them with water hay- 
ing failed on a ſudden. Narſes looking en the reduc- 
3 


tion of the place as a reflection upon himſelf, to redeem; his 


| _—_— diſpatched John with part of his forces to the city 
© 


Czſena ; but the garriſon making a vigorous defence, he 


withdrew in the night, and ſurprized Forum Cornelii, now 


Imola, reducing by degrees all Emilia. Mean while, Beli- 


Jarius, after a ng and obſtinate ſiege, made himſelf maſter 
of Urbiventum, aft 


| er which both he and Natſes retired into 
i „ n! net 
The Goths and Burgundians, all this while, inveſted Milan; Milas 


- 
: 


which being reduced to great diſtreſs, 177 ſent a rein- taken by 
forcement thither under the command of Mar 

ris. Theſe generals, however, tarrying at the Po, and pre- and the 
tending that they were not ſtrong enough to force their way citizens 


Hartinus and Ulia- the Goth; 


through Liguria, Beliſarius ordered 15 „ and Juſtin to join maſſacred! 
e two laſt generals re- | 
fuſed to obey him, till they received the like' orders from. 
Narſes; who, after a remonſtrance from Belifarius, at laſt 
The garriſon of Milan, in the mean” 
ji governor, to conſent to a ca- 


pitulation with the Goth; who agreed to let them fetire un- . 
moleſted. The Goths, in breach of the articles agreed on, | 
made the gariſon priſoners of war, demoliſhed the city, put 

all thoſe to the ſword who were able to bear arms, to the 

numher of three hundred thouſand, and making the women 

flaves, gave them, as a reward, Ry the Burgundians. Bergan- 

Fo CG | 
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tinus, with a few, eſcaped the ſlaughter, and paſſing through 
 Fnetia and Dalmatia, carried the melancholy news to Con- 
Aantinople. Martinus and Uliaris returned with diſgrace to 
Rome, while the Goths purſued their good fortune, and re- 


covered all Liguria. 3 : 
The emperot aſcribing the loſs of Milan to the diſagree. 
| ment between his generals, recalled Nar/es, and confirmed 
: . in the ſupreme command. Vitiges ſeeing the hopes 
he had conceived from the diſagreement of the generals thus 
defeated, endeavoured to draw Vacis, or Yaris, king of the 
Tombards, to his aſſiſtance, by the offer of a large ſum; but 
7 "yp dune him unalterably ſteady to the alliance he had con- 
Pitiges cluded with the emperor, he reſolved to ſtir up Choſrhoes, 
ſtirs up king of Hf to attack the Eaſtern provinces of the em- 
the king pire. He found two Ligurian prieſts who undertook the 
of Perſia Journey to the Perſian court, and were ſucceſsful in their 
againſt the embaſly. _ | | 5 b 
emperor. While theſe ambaſſadors were negotiating in the Eaſt, 
©. Beliſarius ſat down before Auximum, the metropolis of Pice- 
num, with eleven thouſand men; and at the ſame time ſent 
a ſtrong detachment to reduce F2ſulz.. Though Auximum 
was ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature, yet Beliſarius 
attacked the place ſo vigorouſly that the gariſon diſpatched 
meſſengers to Vitiges, threatening to ſurrender unleſs they 
were ſpeedily relieved. The king accordingly ſent a detach- 
ment of Goths under Uraia to their affiſtance ; but he was 
_ obliged to encamp at the diſtance of ſeven miles from the 

: city. 1 ® 

The 9 The treacherous Franks, in the mean time,, thinking both 
Franksin- nations ſufficiently weakened by their mutual hoſtilities, re- 
vade/zaly. ſolved to attack both, and ſeize on the country for which 
An. Ch. they diſputed. Accordingly an hundred and fifty thouſand 
539. of them, ſays Procopius, or, according to Fornandes, two 
buen c fand, entered Italy under the command of their 
being A s they committed no hoſtilities in their 
5 naeh ougb Liguria, the Goths concluded that they were 
- _--  - ” eotningto their affiſtance, and therefore took care to ſupply 
$53 Ha "them with what proviſions they could ſpare. The Frants, 
ter they had vaſſed the Po, were admitted by a detachment 
bf Goths into their camp; when they immediately attacked 
' thoſe who received them, and feized on their baggage and 
' proviſions. A body of Romans that lay at a ſmall diſtance, 
* concluding that the Goths had been put to flight by. their 
friends, marched directly to their camp; when the Frants 
falling upon them unexpectedly, they were thrown into 
fuch confuſion that they could not recover their camp, but 
"fled into Tears and ſent an account of their misfortune to 
© Belijarius. e Franks having ſoon exhauſted the proviſions 
they found in the two camps, were attacked by various dil- 
tempers, which ſwept off one third of their army, an 
forced them to think of returning home. Theodebert being 
Aras en rn - ©  reproached 


lowing conditions: That the country { 
Po: ſbould remain to the Goths ; but that the teſt Italy Pould 
2 2. | — 2 x * 2 
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reproached by his own men, and having received a warm 
remonſtrance from Beliſarius, e with ſuch of the 
Liguria deſtroyed Genoa, and ſeveral other p 
home with him an immenſe booty. 5 
' Auximum and Feſulz, in the mean time, were reduced to 
the greateſt diſtreſs ; but ſtill refuſed to ſurrender. The ga- 


ces, carrying 


Franks as were able to march; and in ny: ode through 


457 


riſon of Auximum having corrupted one of the Roman ſoldiers 


who were ſtationed near the walls to prevent them from 
cutting graſs, they ſent a letter by him to Vitiges, who pro- 
miſed them ſpeedy aſſiſtance. The ſoldier was ſent, a few 


days after, a ſecond time; but Beliſarius being informed by 


ſome priſoners of his treachery, delivered him to his coun- 
trymen the Beſians, who cauſed him to be burnt alive. The 
Romans, ſoon after, making an unſucceſsful attempt to de- 


ſtroy an aqueduct which ſupplied the beſieged with water, 


Beliſarius, who in the attack had narrowly eſcaped being 


ſlain, cauſed all the ſprings to be poiſoned. Mean while 
Cyprian, the commander of the Romans before Feſulæ, forc- 
ing that city to ſurrender, left part of his troops in the 


place, and with the reſt conducted the inhabitants to Auxi- 


mum, by which means the gariſon of this city was at laſt 


prevailed upon to capitulate. Their lives were granted them, 
and one half of their effects, and the inhabitants conſented 
to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor. 


Beliſarius, after continuing a ſhort time at Auximum, 


marched with his whole army to Ravenna, which he inveſted 
on all ſides, both by ſea and land. The place was defended 


by a very numerous gariſon, commanded by the king in 
perſon ; but Beliſarius purſuing the ſiege with great vigour 
and ſucceſs, 'Theadebert, and the other kings of the Franks, 


— — to be jealous of the good fortune of the Romans; and 
ju 


ging that if they ſhould re- unite Italy to the empire, the 
would fall next upon them, they offered to aſſiſt Vitiges wit 
an army of five hundred thouſand men, on condition he 


would ſhare the country with them. Beliſarius, on the 
other hand, put Vitiges in mind of the perfidy of the Franks, 


and aſſured him that the emperor was ready to grant him 
very honourable terms. IS E N 
The King rejected the propoſals of the Franks, and 
e 


ſhewed him 


If inclined to come to an agreement with the 


Ravenna 
beſieged 
by Beliſa- 


THIS. 


emperor, eſpecially as a magazine of corn, which was the _ 
chief dependance of the beſieged, happened to be burnt; a 
citizen of Ravenna, bribed by Beliſarius, having ſet fire to 


it ſo ſecretly that the Goths knew not whether they ſhould 
attribute the loſs to chance or treachery.  Fitrges, upon his 


rejecting the offers of the Franks, diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Cinflantin le, to negotiate a peace wit tk emperor; who 


ſent two ſenators to 7faly, wit offers of peace on the fol- 


"on the 
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| e yielded to the emperor, and an equal diviſion of the treaſure 
| 1 Coche ſhould 7 made between _ and 27 N 
Theſe conditions / were embraced with joy by Vitiges, and 
the Goths ; but Beliſarius, who was in hopes of reducing the 
city, would not conſent to the treaty. The * men 
among the Got hs concluding from thence that Beliſarius de- 
ſigned to revolt from the emperor, privately agreed among 


A He 15 by themſelves to declare him emperor of the Weſt, and ac- 


cordingly offered to ſwear allegiance to him. Beliſarius ab- 
_ horred in his heart the name of uſurper; nevertheleſs, to 
forward the ſurrender of the city, he pretended to accept of 


—. the offer, acquainting the chief officers of his army with all 
Weſt: that paſled, leſt they ſhould imagine that he really deſigned 
„ ufd the kingdom of Italy. Vitiges, in the mean time, 


diſcovering the intrigues of his great men, which he found 

himſelf in no condition to oppoſe, commended their reſolu- 

tion, and even wrote to Beliſarius, encouraging him to take 

upon him the title of king. A treaty was accordingly con- 

cluded between him and the Goths; and he having ſworn to 

| treat-them with humanity, .and maintain them in the enjoy- 
and is ad- ment of all their antient rights and privileges, was admitted 
mitted into the city, where he behaved with great moderation, but 
into Ra- ſeized on the royal treaſure; and ſecured the perſon of the 
Venus. ng: "$4 a ER | 12 
An. Ch. Choſrhoes, in the mean time, invading the Raman domi- 
540. nions in the Eaſt with a mighty army, Fuſtinian recalled 
Beliſarius to oppoſe the Perſians. Beliſarius no ſooner re- 
ceived the emperor's orders, than he began to prepare for 

his departure, to the great ſurprize of the Goths, who could 

not perſuade themſelves that he would relinquiſh a crown to 

obey the emperor. Their entreaties to divert him from his 
reſolution were fruitleſs; for having ſettled matters in the 

| beſt manner he ceuld, he ſet out for Con/tantinople, carrying 
He re- with him Fitiges, and his queen Mateſuenta, feveral of the 


turns to Gothic nobility, and the royal treaſure, being received | by 
i Fo 7nian on his arrival without the leaſt tokens of diſtruſt. 


ant e-emperor conferred. on Vitiges the dignity of patrician; 
iges a and he dying two years after, he I oh the queen Moteſunt 
Priſoner. to his own nephew Germanus. T he other great men among 
| the Goths-whom Bel:ſarius brought with him to Conſtantino- 

ple attended him to the Perſian war. „„ Lorne! 
The Goths dwelling on the North fide of the Pa, finding 
themſelves deceived 5 Beliſarius, upon his departure re- 
ſolved to raiſe one of their own nation to the throne; and 
applied themſelves firſt to LVraia, the nephew of Vitiges, 
who, out of reſpect to his uncle, declined the dignity, at 
| the ſame time adviſing them to make choice of 4/dcbals, a 
The Gozhs, man of great experience in affairs, and nephew to 7, heudis, 
chuſe Ilde- king of the Vi/ggoths. 1idebald being accordingly. proclaimed 
bald king. King, undertook the re-eſtabliſhing the Gothic affairs in 
Itah. He had at firſt only a thouſand men; but his amy 
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ickly became very conſiderable, from the great numbers 
ps" on * of Gothe that flocked: to him, but alſo of diſcon- 
tented Romans. The latter found themſelves cheated by 
Alerander, whom the emperor had ſent into Italy to ſtate the 
accounts of the army; and on that account had fled: over 
to the Goths, full of reſentment. Beſſas, Jobn, and Conſtan- 
tianus, whom Beliſarius had appointed to command in Ttaly, 
diſagreeing among themſelves, undertook nathing of mo- 
ment. Vitalis, governor of Venetia, however, having joined 
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a conſiderable. body of Heruli to his other forces, gave Ilde- He gains 
bald battle near Terviſium, but was totally defeated, and moſt a victory 
of his men cut in pieces. /ldebald, after this victory, made over the 
himſelf maſter of the whole province of Venetia; but did not Romans. 


live long to enjoy his good fortune. A conteſt ariſing: be- 
tween his queen and the wife of Uraia, he gave ear to the 
complaints of his wife; firſt accuſed Urarza falſely of main- 
taining a private correſpendence with the emperor, and af- 
terwards, with the utmoſt injuſtice and ingratitude, cauſed 
him to be murdered. By this baſe action he incurred the He is 


diſpleaſure of . the whole nation, and he was ſoon after, as murdered 


he was ſitting at table, lain, by Vilus, one of his guards, a 
* by nation, whom he had diſobliged. 

Upon the death of Ildebald, Eraric, by birth a NRugian, Eraric 
was immediately choſen his ſucceſſor. As the Rugian tribe choſen 
of Goths differed in manners and cuſtoms from the O/trogoths, king. 
the people and ſoldiery made ſome difficulty of pars ok, 
ing Eraric for king, though they knew him to be a man of 541. 
valour and experience in war. Eraric ſent an embaſly to 
the emperor, pretending to ſue for peace on the terms for- 
2 offered to Vitiges; but his ambaſſadors had private in- 
ſtructions to acquaint the emperor, that Eraric was ready 
to deliver up Italy to him, if he would pay him a certain 
ſum, and raiſe him to the dignity of pgs which pri- 
vate negotiation was not diſcovered till after Eraric's death. 

The Goths were ſoon diſcontented with the government of xx. is 


edg- An. Ch, 


their new king; and, after he had reigned five months, they murdered 
murdered him, and declared Totila king, who was nephew and Tila 
to /Idebald, and a perſon of extraordinary merit. | proclaim- 
The emperor * 0pm of the diſtracted ſtate of the 41 king . 

1 Ch. 


Goths, and reprimanding his officers in Italy for not taking An. 
advantage of their confuſions, his generals thereupon aſſem- 542. 


bled in Ravenna, and, in a council of war, agreed to lay ſiege 


to Verona, a citizen of the place having privately engaged to 
betray one of the gates to . Their army, which conſiſt- 
ed of about twelve thouſand men, having encamped within 
ſeyen miles of the city, they began to heſitate about the 
dangerous enterprize of 2 the gate, the ſafety of the 
detachment ſent thither depending entirely upon the perſon 
who had promiſed to put them in poſſeſſion of it. The 
Romans, to their great diſgrace, having declined the ſervice, 
it was undertaken with joy by one 4rtabants, an Armenian, 
Gg 3 wa 
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who marched thither with an hundred men, and having ſe- 
cured the place, e ee the generals with his ſucceſs, 


entreating them to haſten their march. The generals hav- 


ing advanced within five miles of the place, ordered the 


army to halt till they had ſettled among themſelves in what 
manner they ſhould divide the booty, and employed the 
whole night in warm debates. The Goths, in the mean 
time, upon' hearing that the Romans were maſters of one of 
he gates, fled out at the other ; but diſcovering from an 


high rock whither they had retired the ſmall number of Ro- 


mans in the city, they immediately returned, and, after an 
obſtinate ſtruggle, overpowered them. Artabanes leaped 
from the wall, and, with a few others, eſcaping ſafe to the 


camp, he upbraided the commanders with their ill conduct 
and want of courage. The Romans, after this diſappoint- 
ment, marched. to Faventia, or Faenza, where they were 
met by Totila, at the head of five thouſand men, whom 


| 4 ſuffered, without oppoſition, to paſs the river Lamone. 


ile the two armies ſtood in order of battle, a Goth of 


Lg gigantic ſize, and proportionable ſtrength, advanced be- 


fore the ranks, and challanged any Roman to ſingle combat. 
Artabanes accepted the challenge, and at the firſt encounter 
ran his adverſary through the fide with his lance; butin 


# iving him a ſecond wound in the belly, the head of the 


0s lance, when he was falling, unfortunately wounded 


Artabanes in the neck, and cut one of the arteries. The 
brave champion rode back to the army, not apprehending 


The Ro- 
mans de- 
feated by 
the Goths. 


any danger; but, as the blood could not be ſtopped, he 


died three days after. The 1 combat was followed by a 


general engagement, in which the Romans, confiding in 
their numbers, behaved at firſt with great bravery; but be- 
ing attacked in the rear by three hundred Goths, they were 
thrown into confuſion, and routed with great ſlaughter. 

Totila marched directly to Florence, and inveſted that city; 


but an army ee to its relief, he withdrew about a 
. day's journey 


rom thence. The Romans marched after, 
and John, with a conſiderable detachment, was ordered to 


_ ..... advance, and keep them in 7 The troops commanded 


Totila © 
gains. 
great ad- 
vantages 
over the 
Romans. 


by John accordingly attacke 
brought to the army that he was killed, diſputes immediately 


mans with ſuch a panic t 


the Goths; but a report being 


aroſe among the other generals, who neglected to ſupport 
him, ſo that he was entirely defeated; which ſtruck the Ro- 
Rat they all diſperſed. As Totila 


treated his priſoners with great humanity, moſt of them en- 


tered into his ſervice; ſo that his army being greatly increaſ- 
ed, the following ſpring he made himſelf maſter of all the 
ftrong places in Tuſcany, and marching into Campania and 
Samnium, he reduced and diſmantled Beneventum, and laid 


fiege to Naples. During this ſiege, ſeveral detachments 
from his army took Cumæ, and recovered all Brutium,  Luca- 
nia, Apulia, and Calabria, where they ſeized. on the trib ures 
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and money raiſed to pay the emperor's troops ; who being. , 
thus 3 of their pay, refuſed to take 118 field. being 
emperor, informed of the bad ſituation of his affairs in Italy, 
ordered a rye body of troops to be embarked on board 2 
conſiderable fleet, and ſent them to /taly, under the com- 
mand of Maximinus; but he being a man quite unacquainted 
with military affairs, naturally timorous and indolent, De- 
netrius, who had ſerved under Beliſarius, was appointed to 
command under him. Demetrius propoſed firſt to. relieve 
Naples, already reduced to great ftraits; and failing with 
art of the fleet to Sicily, he there aſſembled a great number 
of veſſels, in hopes of terrifying the enemy; but after he 
had put to ſea, his heart failing him, he ſailed to Rome, in 
order to raiſe ſoldiers, and then return to Naples, The Ro- 
nans, however, refuſing to ſerve againſt the victorious king 
of the Goths, he was obliged to attempt the relief of Naples 
with the few troops he had brought with him; but Totila The Ro. 
having notice of his deſign, ſurprized his fleet, and took or man gene- 
ſunk every veſſel, Demetrius and a few only eſcaping in their ral defears 


boats. Maximinus, who lay at Syracuſe, with the reſt of the ed by ſea. 


fleet, could not be prevailed upon to fail to the relief of the 

beſieged 3 but, at length, ſent the fleet to Naples, under the 
command of others. This fleet being driven on ſhore by a 

form, near the camp of the ths, was entirely deſtroyed. 8 
The Neapolitans now deſpairing of relief, accepted of the %% re. 
honourable terms offered them by Totila, and were treated * 
by him with the utmoſt humanity. Canon and the gariſon rt 
propoſing to return to Conſtantinople, he ſupplied them with 1 
thips ; and diſcovering that their real deſign was to fail to 

Rome, which city he intended, in the next place, to beſiege, 

he was ſo far from puniſhing them, as they expected, or 

even upbraiding them, that, on the contrary, he furniſhed 

them with . horſes, waggons, and proviſions, and ordered a 

* of Goths to eſcort them to Rome. I 5 

Totila not chuſing to weaken his army by gariſoning the 
many ſtrong- holds that ſubmitted to him, diſmantled Naples, 
He then wrote a letter to the ſenate of Rome, to perſuade 

them to declare for him, aſſuring both them and the people 

of his favour and protection. Fobn, the governor of Rome, 

would not ſuffer the ſenate to anſwer this letter, or receive 

any others from Totila, who, nevertheleſs, found means to 

convey other papers into the city, which were poſted up by 

night in the moſt frequented places. Totila, ſoon after, 

marched towards Rome, and the city of Tibur, or Tivoli, be- 

ing betrayed to him, he put all the citizens to the ſword, 

together with their biſhop. Having taken ſeveral other 
ſtrong-holds in that neighbourhood by ſtorm, he in a man- 

ner blocked up the city of Rome by land. 1 5 

The emperor, greatly perplexed with the bad news from | 
Ttaly, recalled Beliſarius from the Eaſt, notwithſtanding the Beli/arias 
ſucceſs that attended him againſt the Perfians,  Belijarius, ſent again 
VVV 5” upon into/za{y 
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e Bay $operhor of ee ery, all ſent 
Artaſiris, .a Perſian, and Barbation, a Thracian, to command 

under him. At the ſame time he diſpatched John to Con- 
Runtinople, to inform the emperor, that as he was deſtitute 

of men, arms, and money, it was impoſfible for him to 
Carry on the war. Fu/tinian immediately ordered new levies 

co be made for the War in 7aly ; but before theſe joined Be- 
Fefila arias Totila made himſelf maſter of Firmum, Aſculum, 
ner ux1mum, Spoletum, and ſeveral ether cities, and, at length, 
everal' inveſfed Rome on all ſides. Beliſarius, ſoon after, hearing 


Cities, and that ſpme' reinforcements had arrived at Epidamnus, went 
beſieges thither and joined them; and 5 rg part of them, under 
Reue; the command of Jahn, to recover Calabria, he, with the 
diſtreſſed by: famine. The miſerable citizens having con- 
ſum ed the graſs that grew about the walls, were, in the end, 
even conſtrained to feed on their own excrements.  Beli/arius 
ufed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve the ri 4 all his 
attempts, howeyer well concerted, proved unſucceſsful ; 
which gave him ſo much uneaſineſs that he was ſeized with 
1 fever, and was thought, for ſome time, in great danger. 
Befſas, "notwithſtanding all the jntreaties' of the befieged, 
11] 'refuſing to ſurrender, four of the Tſaurians who were 
„ placed to guard the Porta A/maria, letting themſelves down 
which city fram the wall by ropes, went to Totila, and undertook to 
3s betray- admit his army into the city. The king embraced their pro- 
ed to him; poſal with great joy, and ſilently advancing to the city with 
his whole army, Was admitted within the walls. Upon the 
{ 


Hrſt alarm Bos, with the other commanders, and moſt of 
the pariſon, fled out at another gate. Such as remained be- 
hind; took ſanctuary in the chürches, whither the inhabit- 
ants alſo fled. Tila, at the intreaty of Pelugius the deacon, 


forbad his Gabs, under the ſevereft penalties, to put any of 


and plun the: citizens or foldiers to death; He gave them, however, 
dered by full liberty to plunder the city, 'which they did for ſeveral 


kis army, 


days together, ſtripping the inhabitants of all their wealth, 
and leaving nothing in their houſes but the naked walls. 
Totila, after reproaching the Roman ſenate with their ingra- 
_  fitude to the Goths, threatened to make them all flaves; but, 
e ;the interceſſion of Pelagiut, he pardoned them, and 0 
1. j OT SIS 07 > SQ TIRE 9 EC the miſſe 


reſt, ſailed to the port of Rome, which city was then greatly 


- * — 


nilfed them untouched. Soon after he diſpatched Pelagiur 

ind one Theodorus,' a Roman orator, as his ambaſſadors to 

Tuflinian, defiring to live in peace and amity with him, as 

Ly had done with Ana/tatizs, promiſing in that caſe, to 

eſpect him as his father, and to afſiſt him when wanted with 

il his forces. If his offers were rejected, he threatened to 

level Rome with the ground, to put the whole ſenate to the 

ſword, and carry the war into.Illyricum. The Emperor re- 

erring the embafladors to Beliſarius for an anſwer, Totila 

vas ſo highly provoked, that, he reſolved to demoliſh Rome 

ſp as not to leave one ſtone upon another. Beliſarius how- : 
ver, repreſenting to him in a letter, the fatal conſequences He carries 
of fuch a proceeding, he laid afide his intention of de roying off all the 
he city, and marched with his army into Lucania, The ſe- inhabit- 
nite he carried with him, and the reſt of the inhabitants, Ants. 

vith their wives and children, he ſent under a ſtrong gaurd 

into Lucania, before him, not leaving a fingle inhabitant in 

tome, Having reduced: Lucania, he marched with his army 

towards Rome. 3 . 
Beliſarius, who had continued all this time near Rame, march- Beli/arius 
d thither and found the city quite deſtitute of inhabitants, repeoples 
ind a third part of the walls levelled with the ground. He Rome. 
deared the ditch round the city, which had been filled up by | 

the Goths, and repaired the breaches in the wall, with heap- 

ng huge ſtones one upon another. The whole work — 

finiſhed in the ſpace of twenty five days, and the city ſuppliec 

vith great ſtore of proviſions, the antient inhabitants, who 

ad been diſperſed up and down Italy, returned in flocks and nd repul- 
gere kindly received by Beliſarius. Totila being informed es Tila 
of theſe proceedings, haſtened back to Rome, not doubting s 
but at his approach Beliſarius would abandon the place; but 

inding, contrary to his expectation, that the Roman general 

was determined not to quit, the city, he encamped at a ſmall 

litance ſrom the walls, and next morning early, attacked 

the place with the greateſt fury. The fight continued with 

neat obſtinacy, from morning to night, when the Goths 

do had loſt a great number of men, retired to their Camp. 

The aſſault was renewed the three following days with no 

letter ſucceſs, which obliged Totila to withdraw his forces. 

piarius ſoon after completing the fortifications of Rome, ſent 

the keys of the city to the emperor. 3 3 | 
Totila's imprudent conduct in leaving Rome without a gar- The Gotha 
fon, and his late bad ſucceſs before it, filled his army with diſcon- 
content, ſo that he was obliged to make an apology for his tented 
133 in a ſet ſpeech. He ſoon after ſat down before Pe- with the 
lumpania, amd ſetting at liberty the Roman ſenators and their Torila. 
mes, Totila on this news withdrew from Perugia, and haſt- 
med over mountains and bye-ways into Appulia. Totila at- 

acking the Remans in the night, they thereby found means 
making their eſcape, with the loſs of no more than one hun 
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dred men and got ſafe into Otranto. While Beli/arius ſailed. 


with a ſmall force, to Sicily, Totila without making an at- 


tempt upon that iſland, as he had expected, inveſted. Raſci- 
ana, a city of great ſtrength in Calabria. 2 having 

8 forcen rom Con/lan-. 
tinople, and being joined by the troops commanded by John, 


received a reinforcement of two thouſand men 


made an attempt to relieve. Ruſciana, but finding that 


impoſible, he returned to Rome, ſending John and Valerian 
with part of the forces, to lay waſte Picenum, and by that 
means oblige Totila to raiſe the ſiege. Totila nevertheleſs. 


continued before Ruſciana, and ſent two thouſand into Pi. 


cenum, which being joined by the Goths in that province 
obliged the Romans to retire. Not long after Ruſciana ſur- 


rendered to Totila, who treated the gariſon with great hu- 

manity, receiving ſuch of them as were willing to ſerve un- 

der him, into his army, and ſuffering the reſt to retire un- 
moleſted. N 5 

Beliſarius During theſe tranſactions the Perſians having gained great 

recalled. advantages over the Romans, Fuſtinian recalled Beliſarius to 

= employ him anew againſt that nation. Heliſarius during the 

five years years that he had now commanded againſt 7otila, 

rather loſt the reputation he had acquired than gained a 

greater. Procopius in his books of the Gathic war, which 

were publiſhed while Juſfinian and Beliſarius were yet alive, 

lays the whole blame on fortune; but in the Anecdota or ſe- 

cret hiſtory, he or ſome other writer, charges Beli/arius 

with ſeyeral miſtakes, and beſides accuſes him of rendering 

he inhabitants of Italy and Sicily diſaffected to the emperor, 

by levying vaſt ſums upon them, on pretence of puniſhing 

them for having ſided with the Goths, but in reality to gra- 

tify his own avarice. Soon after the departure of Beliſarius, 

Totila took Perugia by ſtorm; but according to his cuſtom 

| ſpared both the inhabitants and gariſon, | : 
The In the beginning of the war, the O/trogoths as we have men- 


Franks in- tioned, attempted to gain over the Franks to their but by 


vade Italy yielding. to them the provinces they held in Gaul; but Juſti- 
nian by confirming the Franks in theſe new poſſeſſions, pre- 
vailed with them, not to perform their engagements to the 
Goths. The Franks having thus enlarged their poſſeſſions in 
Gaul, were very attentive to the proceedings in Italy, and 
concluding that the Romans and Goths by their long war, had 
mutually weakened each other, they now with a great army 
| 5: whey the province of Venetia and ſeized it for them - 

ſelves. 


Totila in the mean time having received a reinforcement 


| of ſix thouſand Lombards, commanded by {ldiges ; again in- 
Nome be- veſted Rome, which was a ſecond time betrayed to him by 
| fieged by the /aurians, many of the inhabitants, and of the gariſon be- 
Totila and ing ſlain by the Goths, as they were endeavouring to eicape 
betrayed to Centumcelles. Paul a Cilician with four hundred horſe un- 


to him a der his command, poſſeſſing themſelves of the bridge all | 


ſecond  :- | 
time. 5 
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led. I} to St. Peters Church, defended that poſt poſt for ſome time, An. ch 
at- | with the greateſt bravery, and when their proviſions failed 550. 
ſei» | them they formed a deſperate reſolution 5 breaking thro* 
ing | the Goths, which Totila being informed of, he offered them 
an- {| terms. They choſe at firſt to return to Conſtantinople; but 
hn, | afterwards changing their mind, they liſted themſelves among 
hat the troops of Totila. About three hundred more of the ga- 
ian non who had taken ſanctuary in the churches, abandoning 
hat their aſylum, ſubmitted to Totila, upon his promiſing to 
leſs. | jpare their lives. „ 8 by | 
Pi. ' Having now recovered the poſſeſſion of Rome, he made it 
nce his chief ſtudy to embelliſh the city, repairing at a great ex- : 
ur- {| pence, what he had formerly deſtroyed. He reſtored the ſe- He repairs 
hu- Þ rate to their antient rank and ſplendor, invited the citizens What he 
un- to take paſſeſſion of their eſtates, and peopleing the city with formerly 
un- Goths and Italians exhibited the Circenian games, after the deſtroyed, 
manner of the Roman emperors, About the ſame time he ſent 
reat |} another embaſſy to Conſtantinople, with propoſals for a peace, 
to offering upon the emperor's relinquiſhing Italy to him, to 
the iſſiſt him as a faithful ally, againſt his enemies; but Juſtini- 
ila, a would not admit his ambaſſadors to his preſence. * 
da Totila upon the return of his ambaſſadors, reſolved to pur- 
ich ſue the war with the utmoſt vigour, and leaving a garriſon in 
ive, | Rome, he inveſted Centum Cellz now Civita Vecchia. The gar- 
ſe- J riſon making a vigorous defence. Totila agreed to give the 
rius | governor leave to acquaint the emperor with his ſituation, on 
ing eondition that if he did not receive relief by a time prefixed 
ror, he ſhould deliver up the place, giving in the mean time thirty 
ling hoſtages. Totila after this agreement made himſelf maſter of ö 
gra- | Tarentum and — over to Sicily, but not being able to re- 
ius, duce Meſſina, he ravaged the country in its neighbourhood. 
tom Y Rhegium, in the mean time ſurrendering to the Goths, 
Fuſtinian, alarmed at the progreſs they made in Itah, na- 
en- | med his nephew Germanus, General againſt them, allow- 
ing him a large ſum of money to raiſe troops in Thrace; and 
Mi- | Thricum. At the ſame time he pardoned Artabanes, who had 
pre- | lately conſpired againſt him, and ſent him into Szcly. Ger- 
the manus being of a generous temper, and greatly beloved by the 
is in ſoldiery, ſoon raiſed a formidable army; the news of which 
and greatly diſpirited the Goths, and encouraged the Romans, who, 
had aſſembling in a body on the borders of ria, waited his ar- 
rmy rival there: But, a few days before Germanus intended to be- 
em gin his march for Italy, he was ſeized with a violent diſtem- 
| per which put an end to his life. Upon the news of his 
nent death the Emperor ordered Juſtin, the fon of Germanus and 
in- John, who had married his daughter, to lead the army into | 
1 by | Jraly. Totila, in the mean time having laid waſte 22 part Totila re- 
be- of Sicily, ſat down before Pour, which he made himſelf duces the 


cape i} maſter of; the fleet which Artabanes was conducting to its iſland of 

un- relief, having been diſperſed on the coat of Calabria by a vio- Sicily 

ot long after, Totila entirely reduced the iſland, 
1 . 5 1 e an 
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and leaving four ſtrong garriſons in it, to awe the inhabitants, 
he returned to Italy loaded with —_— Juſtin and John, 
having paſſed the winter in Salon, early in the ſpring ſet out 
on their march to Ravenna; but in the mean time the Sclayi 
paſſing the Danube, and breaking into the Roman Provinces, 
he Roman generals were obliged to ſend ſtrong detachments 
2 them, which in the end forced them to return home. 
his irruption delayed their march for ſome time, and, when 


and rava- they were upon the confines of Itah, they were ordered to 
ges the ſtop till they ſhould be joined by Narſes. Totila, in the mean 


coaſts of time, having equipped a fleet of three hundred gallies, ſent 
Greece, them to pillage the coaſts of Greece. This fleet having rava- 
ged the Hland of Corfy, ſurpriſed the cities of Nicopolis and 
Anchialus, and took upon the coaſt of Epire, many ſhips, 
ſome of which were laden with proviſions for the army of 
Narſes. Totila, in the mean time, blocked up the city of 

Ancona by ſea and land, which Fohn being informed of b 
Valerian, who commanded in Ravenna, he ventured to diſ- 
obey his orders, and putting the flower of his army on board 
forty veſiels, ſailed from Dalmatia, and upon his arrival 
before Ancona was joined by Valerian with twelve ſhips more. 
The Goths, having manned forty ſeven of their beſt ſhips, 
ventured an engagement, in which they were utterly defeat- 
TheGorhs ed, thirty-ſix 3 heir ſhips being taken or ſunk with all the 
defeated men on board, and the reſt driven on ſhore, where they were 
before An- ſet on fire by the Goths themſelves. After this defeat the Goths 
cona and raiſed the fiege with great precipitation, and left their camp, 
obliged to and part of their baggage, to the Roman generals, who hav- 
raiſe the ing reinforced the garriſon, returned, Falerian to Ravenna, 
fiege, and John to Salons. About the ſame time Artabanes, having 
| refitted his fleet, landed in Sicily, and ſoon recovered all the 
caſtles held by the Gorhs in that iſland. Theſe loſſes diſheart- 
ned the Goths, and Totila himſelf to ſuch a degree, that he 
once more diſpatched ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople; but Ju, 
finian would not grant them an audience. Totila being thus 


-diſappointed renewed his preparations by ſea and land, and 


made himſelf maſter of the iſlands of Cor/ica and Sardinia. 
Narſes ar- Narſes in the mean time, prepared to enter Italy, with a for- 
rives with midable army, and an immenſe treaſure, to ſupply the wants 
a great ar- Of the troops, and to pay the emperors forces in Italy, their 


my in La- arrears, which had been due, ever fince the beginning of the 


ly war; Beſides the Romans levied in Thrace and Illyricum, Nurſes 
5 was joined by five thouſand Lombards, and three thouſand He- 
ruli, commanded by Philimuth, one of their princes. Aruth 
another prince, of the ſame nation. came to his aſſiſtance, at 
the head of a chofen body of veterans; and, a great number 
of Gepidæ, Hunns, Perſians, and others, chearful! fol- 
lowed his banner, ſome in acknowledgement of his former 
favours, and others, in expectation of ſpoil and booty- 
Narſes being joined by PS u 
mad, after. long march, arriyed ſafe with his army at on 
: ”"_ | = 
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venna. After continuing nine days at Ravenna, to refreſh his 


army, he proceeded towards Rome. Totila, in the mean time, 
marched to the Appennine mountains, and had ſcarce formed 


his camp, when Narſes came and encamped at a ſmall diſtance a general 
from him. Narſes diſpatched a meſſenger to Totila, to adviſe battle be- 
him not to contend with the whole — of the empire, twixt him 
but if he was bent for war, deſiring him to ſix a day for a and the 
pitched battle. Tatila, without betraying the leaſt fear, told Gorbs. 


the meſſenger, that the diſpute muſt be decided with the ſword, 
and mn oa days after, he would not fail to meet the Ro- 
. Nar/es ſuſpecting ſome deſign, in delay. made 
the neceſſary preparations as if he was to fight the day follow- 
ing ; and acted therein very wiſely, for the next day Totila 
advanced with his whole army, in order of battle, whenſome _ 
ſkirmiſhes immediately enſued. While both armies ſtood in 


battle array, a Goth named Cocas, who had formerly ſerved 


in the emperors army; advancing before the ranks, chal- 
lenged any on the Roman fide to ſingle combat. The chal- 
lenge was readily accepted by one Anzelas, an Armenian, who 
at the firſt encounter flew his inſulting adverſary. Totila 
about noon drew. off his troops, and ordered them to refreſh 
themſelves, as if he had laid aſide his intention of charging 
that day; but ſoon after he ſuddenly led them out againſt the 
enemy, hoping by ſo unexpected an onſet to ſurpriſe them. 
Narſes however, having ſuſpected his deſign, had kept his 
men in battle array, and received him with great refolution. 


After a moſt obſtinate and bloody engagement, the Goths The Gosbs 
were defeated, with the loſs of ſix thouſand men killed on the defeated 
ſpot. Totila upon finding the day irrevocably loſt, fled, at- and Totila 
tended only by five horſemen, but was purſued and mortally lain. 


wounded by a commander of the Gepidæ. He continued his 
flight, and ſoon after his wound was dreſſed, he died, and 
was privately buried by thoſe who had attended him. This 
is the account of Procopius.; but e 207 and Nicephorus re- 
late, that Totila was mortally wounded in the engagement, 
that he died while his wound was dreſſing, and that his men 


miſſing him, concluded he was killed, and betook themſelves 


to a precipitate flight. Totila reigned eleven years, and is 
commended by all the writers of thoſe times, not only for his 


valour, but for his humanity, temperance, moderation, and 


above all, for his juſtice and equity. 3 
The Goths who eſcaped from the battle, aſſembled at Ticinum, 


now Pavia, and choſe Teia for their king, he being deſerved- Teia cho- 


ly eſteemed as one of the moſt valiant men of their nation. ſen 
Teia having ſeized the treaſure which his predeceſſor had 


left in Pavia, endeavoured to draw the Franks to his aſſiſtance, 


by the offer of a large ſum and by repreſenting to Theobald 
their king, the formidable power of the . emperor ; but he 
could not however prevail with them to eſpouſe his cauſe. 


Narſes in the mean time, detached Valerian to prevent the 
Got 


from aſſembling under Ta, and he himſelf proceeded to 


— 
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Nome, reducing Narnia, Spoletum, and Perugia on His march. 


Narſes re- The Goths having retired into the citadel, Nar/es made him 

| covers ſelf maſter of Rome without oppoſition, and ſoon obliged 

Rome, the Goths in the caſtle to ſurrender. The Goths now deſpair- 
ing of being able to maintain themſelves in Italy, vented their 
rage on the Roman ſenators, killing them wherever they fell in- 
to their hands. Tea alſo cauſed three hundred children of 
the principal Romans, whom Totila had ſent as hoſtages, be- 
yond the Po, to be put to the ſword. At the ſame time Ra 


» naris a Goth who commanded in Calabria, cut in pieces fifty 


Roman ſoldiers, who had been delivered to him as hoſtages. 

| Narſes continued at Rome to repair the ruins in the walls; 
T-ia mar- but ſent a detachment to beſiege Cumæ, and another to at- 
ches to the tempt the reduction of Centumcellæ, As Teia had conveyed 
relief of he royal treaſure to Cumæ, he was very anxious to relieve 


Came, {that city, and marched from the Po thro' Tuſcany into Cam- 


' pama, Narſes followed him thither, and encamped near him 


at the foot of mount Veſuvius, where the two armies conti- 


nued in fight of each other for two months, The · Goths were 
at length obliged to retire to a neighbouring mountain, the 

_ "avenues of which being blocked up by Narſes, they were 
ſoon compelled to hazard an engagement, which according to 
Procopius was one of the moſt bloody that ever was fought. 
The Gothe, like men indeſpair, exerted. their utmoſt efforts, 
and the Romans choſe rather to die, than to yield to an ene- 


my ſo much inferior in number. During the action Tea gave 


the moſt ſurpriſing proofs of his valour, and conduct. At 
the head of his troops he ſuſtained the whole ſhock of the 
enemy, and when his ſhield was ſo loaded with darts that he 
could not eaſily wield it, he called ſor another, and renewing 
the fight made a grear ſlaughter of the Romans. Thus he 


ſhifted his ſhield three times, but in the third change having 


He is ſlain left his breaſt expoſed he was in that moment wounded with 
_  - a javalin, and inſtantly expired. The Goths, notwithſtand- 
ing the death of their king, continued the fight, till night 


coming on, both armies were obliged to retire. Early next 


morning they renewed the battle and fought with unparelled 
bravery till night again parted them. The third day, deſpair- 
ing of being able to overcome the Romans, who 10 far out- 
numbered them, they ſent deputies to Narſes, offering to lay 


down their arms, provided ſuch of them as choſe to live in 
Italy, were allowed freely to enjoy their eſtates and poſſeſſions, 


as ſubjects of the empire, and thoſe who choſe to retire elſe- 
TheGerh where, were ſuffered to carry with them all their goods and 
effects. Theſe terms being readily agreed to, by Nar/es, the 


ſubmit to Goths laid down their arms and ſubmitted. Thus ended the 


the empe- qomiĩnion of the Goths in Hah, in the twenty-fixth year of 
ror  Fuſtiman's reign, the eighteenth of the Gothic war an of the 


chriſtian era five hundred and fifty three, after they had reign- 


ed fixty-four years in that country. Such of the Goths how- 
ever as were in garriſon, refuſing to ſtand to the agreement 


made by their countrymen, had recourſe to the Franks, who 


2 prom 
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held by the Goths, before the arrival of the Franks. 


part of Italy was ſeized on by the 


8 2-7na and drove the Romans out of 7taly*. 
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promiſed to aſſiſt them againſt the Romans, to the utmoſt of 
their power. Accordingly notwithſtanding, their alliance 
with the emperor, they entered Itah to the number of ſixty- 
thouſand men, under the conduct of two brothers, Leutharis 
and Bucelinus, divine out, that they were come to aſſiſt the 
* ; but deſigning in reality to make themſelves maſters of 
Italy. FFF | | 
Marſes reſolved to reduce, if poſſible fuch towns as were flill 
I Having 
therefore left part of his army to inveſt Cume, he iharcthel 
into Tuſcany, where the cities of Yolattere, Piſce, Feſule and 
ſeveral others ſubmitted to him. Lucca, after an obſtinate ſiege. 
of three months, at laſt ſurrendered. About the ſame time 
Al:gern the brother of Tea, delivered up Cumæ, judging 
that if the Franks ſhould drive the Romans out of Itahy, the 
Goths would be no gainers by their victory. Regnares with 
ſeven thouſand Goths {till e out in Monte Caſfine, near 


Capua, Narſes marched againſt him with his whole army, but 


finding, that he could not ſtorm the place without great loſs 
of men, he reſolved to reduce it by famine. The Goths held 
out all winter, but the following ſpring they were obliged to 


ſurrender to Nar/es, who ſpared their lives but ſent them all to 


eee The numerous army of the Franks, after it 


had entered Italy, was entirely deſtroyed, partly by the ſword 
and partly by ſickneſs. Moſt of the Goths remained in Haly, 
and enjoyed their poſſeſions as ſubjects of the empire. 


arſes re- 


aye governed [taly as a province of the empire to the called and 
great ſatisfaction of the inhabitants for fifteen years till he was Longinus 


recalled by the emperor Juſtin the ſecond. at the inſtigation {ent in his 


of his wife Sophia. Longinus who was ſent to goyern = room 
in his room, introduced a new form of government. He 
ſurpreſſed the Conſulares, Correctores, Prœſides, who had been 


firſt appointed by Conſtantine and had been even continued by 


the Goths. In room of theſe magiſtrates, he placed in every 


1 city of note, a governor with the title of duke. He aboliſhed 


the name of ſenate and conſul in Rome, and appointed one to | 
govern that metropolis with the title of duke, common to the The be- 
governors of other cities. He himſelf refided at Ravenna, ginning of 
and took the title of exarch, which by the Greets was given theex- 


to thoſe who preſided over a dioceſs, comprehending ſeveral archate 


In the firſt year of the government of Longinus | 
oambards, whom Nar os 
had invited thither in reſentment for his being recalled. 
Theſe invaders after a long conteſt during the government of 
ſeventeen exarchs at length made themſelves maſters of Ra- 


provinces. 


kt. 


* Procop, bell. Goth. Agath, I. 1. 82. Evagr. I. 4. Nicep. 


. 17. Eutrop. I 3. IMarcellin. Jornand, Avent. Chron. Greg. 
Tour. Baun. Annal. Caffiodor. Ennod, in Panegyr. Zoſim Sal 


vian, de ubern. Dei. 5 722 
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CHAP. XIX. 
The hiſtory of the Lombards 


The ori- HE Longobards, e ee or Lombards are firſt men- 
gin of the. tioned in hiſtory by Proſper Aquitanus, in the year 79. 
Lombarg, Be relates that the Lembards then abandoned the moſt diſtant 
coaſt of the ocean and their native country Scandinavia, and 
attacked and defeated the Fandals in Germany. They 
were headed by two chiefs named Horeus and Aionus, 
upon whoſe death, which- happened about ten years af- 
ter, they created Agilmund, ſon to the latter, their firſt 
king, who reigned thirty three years. Long before the 
time of b mention is made of a people named Longo- 
.bards who inhabited between the Elbe and the Oder, and in 
the reign of Tiberius entered into an alliance with the Cheruſ- 
cans and made war upon Maroboduus king of the Marcomans, 
from whom they had revolted. But theſe Longobards were, 
according to Grotius, a german nation and a quite different 
people from thoſe mentioned by Proſper. 
the latter were originally a Cothic nation and the ſame with 
the Gepidæ, who when they left Scandinavia, ſtopped firſt at 


the mouth of the Viſtula, but proceeding afterwards up that 


river, ſettled on the banks of the Danube, and infeſted the Ro- 


_ themſelves, and from this diviſion-ſprung the Longobards, who 
are therefore called ſometimes Gepidæ and ſometimes Longo- 
bards. As they they often changed their ſeats they were thence 
called Vinili, that is, Wanderers; but were nevertheleſs a 


diſtinct nation from the Yandals, who had ſometimes alſo the 


- appellation of Minili. Some think that they were called 
Longobards From the long halberts which they are ſuppoſed to 
h have uſed, called in the german language langen borden ; but 
WARence Paulus Diaconus, who was himſelf à Lombard, tells us, that 
. they * they were called Langobards from the length of their beards. 
ceivet Aſter they had continued about forty- two years in Pannonia, 

| Coirname they. marched, into Italy and in a ſhort time made themſelves 
maſters of the greateſt part of that country. According to Pau- 
lus Diaconus no violence or oppreſſion, no treachery or com- 
pulſion was practiſed among the Lombards, every man being 
_. ſuffered to enjoy his property undiſturbed, and to follow his 
rofeſſion without the e of danger. Procapius 

| 14 that thoſe Lombards who had ſerved under Nar- 
ſes in Italy, were ſent back to their own country on account 

_ of the diſorders they committed, and Gregory the great, in ſeve- 
ral parts of his works, calls them a moſt wicked nation. But 
perhaps the reproaches of the pope and the . 


According to Paulus Diaconus and the moſt credible writers, 


man territories. The Gepidæ in proceſs of time fell out among 
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 * Paulus were both exapyerated. Theit tloaths accörding to 


' Diaconus, were looſe and for the moſt part of linnen, from 
s it appears that they ſhaved the back 
ut that their hair was long before and 
bea parted and laid on each fide their fore- 


Paulus Digconus gives the following account 6f their mi- the's bs. 
a ips, one of ral mi 
theſe ſailed flower than the other two and an that accounts ral migta⸗ 


grations. When they left Scandinavia in three ſh 


thoſe on board of it were called Gepide from à word in their 
Janguage which fi nifies ſow. 'The Gepide ternalned fot 
Tome time in an iſland formed by the mouth of the Yifulas 
but when their numbers increaſed they ſought for ne ſeats 
and having quarreled among themſelves a part of them ſepa- 


tions 


rated from the reſt, under the Conduct of Tborevs and Aion two 


Theſe two leaders firſt ſettled with their follow- 


which was then held by the Vandals; who 
battle they entirely defeated; having riſke 
ment rather than ſubmit to pay tribute to them. 


ih a pitched 
an. engage- 


ringa, where they were diſtreſſed with famine, ſet out fo 


auringa, and, upon their arrival in that countty, to increaſe 
& P 


the number of their warriors they ſet all their flaves at liberty 


'The Ge 3 
de or Lombards notwithſtanding this victory abandoned So- 


who became one nation with them. From Mauringa they 


proceeded to Gothland, and there made themſelves maſters of 


Anthabet, Buithuib and Urgundiab; which our hiſtorian con? 


jectures to be names of towns. The two leaders [bo#eus.and 
Aion dying in Githiand, the Lombards choſe Agilmund the ſon 


of Aion for their king, who is ſaid to have been killed by the 


Bulgarians after he had reigned thirty three years. He was 
| ſucceeded by Lamiſcus or Lami ſſis 


ſaid to have gained a victory over the Amazons and to have be- 


| haved on ſeveral other occaſions with ſuch reſolution and in- 


a the Lombards with one voice proclaimed him 
king. The Lombardi ſoon after his accefſfion were led by Bim 


againſt the Bulgarians whom they entirely defeated. The 


Letn, or Lechugwho after a reigh of 


ſucceſsor of Lamiſfe ; | ; 
| io Yeu Ideoct or Hildehoch, after 


near forty years was Tucceeded b 


„ 


whom reigned Gudene, in whole reign the Rugiant being 
extirpated by Odoacer King of Italy, the Lombards came an 


ſettled in their country which lay beyond the Danube: Gu- 
deoc dying in Rugiland was ſucceeded by his ſon Claffus after 


the ſon of a harlot. He is 


whom reigned Tatus, in whoſe time the Lombards left Rugi- 


land and ſettled in the champain country bordering on the 
Danube, were they defeated the Heruli and killed wet — 5 

under, 
Tatus taking for his ſhare only the helmet of Rodolphus and 
his ſtandard called Bandum. Not long after Tatus was flain 


by. Mucho, ſon to his brother Zuchilo, who defeated Aildichus 
the ſon of Tatus, and foreed him to take refuge among the 
Vol, V. | Hh 


neighbouring 
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neighbouring Getidg. Wacho is ſaid to have ſubdu | 
| Fader, ang hos have had three wives, by one of Wael. he 
had Walterius, who'ſucceeded him in the kingdom and reign- 
ed about ſeven years, After Walterius reigned Audoinus, in 
whoſe reigh the Lombards gained a compleat victory over the 
| | Gepide, which was chiefly owing to the bravery of the kings 
they ſettle ſon Alboinus. A few years after, the Lombards were allow. 
in Panno- ed by the emperor Juſtinian, to ſettle in Pannonia“. 
nia AC. Alloinus ſucceeding his father Audoinus, married Clodj vinta, 
255. daughter to Clotharius king of the Franks, by whom he had 
but one daughter. Cunimund about this time ſucceeding to 
the crown among the Gepidæ, he, to revenge the death of his 
brother whom Alboinus had lain in ſingle combat in the late 
battle between the two nations, now made war on the Lom- 
bards. Alboinus entering into an alliance with the Hum, 
: then known by the name of Avares, took the field and in 
Alboinus the firſt battle, killed the king of the Gepidæ, with his own 
kills the hand, and ſo. totally 5 1 8 the army of the enemy, that 
king of they ceaſed to be a nation. Having cauſed the deceaſed 
the Gepi- king's head to be cut off, he made a cup of his ſkull, and uſed 
dæ with it in all public entertainments. The late king's daughter, 
his own being among the number of his priſoners, he married her 
hand. upon the death of his. firſt wife Cladiſuin ag. 
Alboinus by this victory gained great fame and reputation, 
not only among the Gothic nations, but likewiſe among the 
Romans: inſomuch that Narſes, who had been ſent by Juſli- 
nian to drive the Goths out of Italy, entered into an alliance 


The Lom. With him, and received from him a body of men, who great- 


Bardi aſſiſt Iy in uiſhed themſelves in that battle in which Totila was 

Narſes killed. * 25 . 
againſt Paulus Diaconus, with rich preſents, but according to Proco- 
e Goths, Pius, the Roman general was obliged. to ſend them home be- 
fore the concluſion of the war, on account of the diſorders 


: 


which they committed. | ee obo ; 
 Narſes while he governed Italy maintained a ftrict friendſhip 
and correſpondence with Alboinus, ſo that it was not a hard 
matter for him, to perſuade that warlike and ambitious prince 
to invade that country, in reſentment of the ſlight put upon 
himſelf by the ſucceſſor of Fuſlinian, Juſtin the ſecond and his 
empreſs $odbin. Juſtin ſuſpecting that he aimed at the impe- 
rial dignity, recalled him from Hal; and as he was a eunuch 
the empreſs 1 55 in contempt of him ſaid, that his future 
employment ſhould be to diſtribute in the apartment of her 
n r 3 PT 2 WS i700 COL 3 
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* The names of the various all we know. with any founda- 


countries in which the Lombard tion is, that the countries men- 
are faid by Paulus 'Diaconus to tioned by that writer, lay be- 
have ſettled, have occaſioned tween the mouth of the Viftula, 
Breat debates among modern and Pannonia, where the Lom- 


women 


D 


2 


en the war was ended, they were ſent home ſays 


orians and geographers; but - bards ſettled in Juſtinians time. 


* 


women; the portion of wool whith each of them was to ſpin. 

Nurſes, ſtung with this inſolent reflection, faid;- I toill begin They are 
fuch a web as foe frat never be able to finiſh); and immediately invited by 
diſpatched meffengers to the* Lombards, inviting them into him into 


44h . | 3 1 | . i 
: 450i eagerly embraced the invitation, and ſollicited the 
aſſiſtance of Nis allies the Saxons, who, ſent him twenty 
thouſand men, with their wives and children. He alfo re- 
ceived powerful ſuccotirs from the Gepidæ then his ſubjects, 
from the Bulgarians, Sar matians, Pannonians, Sueves, Noricans 
and others. Before he ſet out, he entered into a ſtrict alli- 
ance with the Hunm, to whom he left Pannonia, on condi- 
tion that if the expedition he was going upon did not ſuc-" 
ceed, the Lombards ſhould” be allowed to enter upon their 
former poſſeſſions. P e 

The whole nation of the Lombardi began their march for The Lom- 
Italy, with their wives, children, and moſt valuable effects, 5ards en- 
in the month of April of the year 568, and, meeting with'ter Italy. 
no oppoſition, advanced through the province of Venetia to 
Anulia, which city opened its gates to them, moſt part of 
the inhabitants; both of the city and the country, having 
abandoned their, habitations upon their approach. Alboinus 
paſſed the winter in Niuli, quartering his troops in its terri- 
tory, wich he formed into a dukedom, conferring the title 
of duke on bis nephew Gr/u/phus, whom he appointed to 
guard and govern thoſe territories. The following ſpring,” 
fltoinus moved forward; and mide himſelf maſter of Trevigi, 
Oderzo; Monte Selce, Vicenza, Verona, and Trent; in each of 
which cities he left a ſtrong garifon under the command of 
an officer whom he diſtinguiſhed with the title of duke, who 
retained his title, however, no longer than he held his com- 


oy 
* 


mand. Alboinus left Padua and ſeveral other cities behind 


1taly. 


him, either' becauſe they lay too much out of his way, or 
were too well gariſoned to be eaſily reduced. In the third 
campaign, Alboinus entered the northern part of Liguria, 
and made himſelf maſter of Breſſia, Bergamo, Lodi, Como, 
and the other towns of that province, the greateſt part of 
the inhabitants having fled to the mountains at his ap- 
proach. Milan, the capital of Liguria, after a ſhort ſiege, 
ſurrendered, ne e the inhabitants having re- 


tired, with their biſhop Honbratus, to Genoa. The Lombardi, Alboinus 
upon the reduction of Milan, proclaimed and ſaluted Alboi- proclaim- 
ms king of Itah, lifting him up upon a ſhield, in the midſt ed king of 
of the army, and preſenting him with a lance, which among 7,2. 
them was the enſign of royalty. 4 Ee on Cl 
From Milan, Alboinds marched againſt Pavia; but meet- .,,, 
ing there with a vigorous reſiſtance, he left part of his army 
to puſh on' the ſiege, and, with the reft, reduced Pracenza, - 
Parma, Modena, and the other inland cities both in Emilia 
and Tuſcany, Having next reduced Spoleto, he formed the 
eity and its territory into a dukedom, and gave the govern- 
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Was feaſting with his chief 


ment of it to Feroaldus, with the title of duke. The other 


cities of note were alſo erected into duchies, which title 


moſt of them retain to this day. Alboinus returning from 


_ - Umbria, at length made himſelf maſter of Pavia, after a 


| ticge of three years and ſome months. He pardoned the in- 


_ habitants, and, as the city was ſtrongly fortiſied, and con- 
veniently ſituated, he choſe it for the place of his reſidence; 


and his ſucceſſors alſo reſiding there, it became the metropo- 
lis of the kingdom of the Lombard, and was raiſed above all 
the other cities ſubject to them. Alboinus, before he ex- 
tended his conqueſts, reſolved to eſtabliſh peace and good 
order in the countries he had already reduced ; but was, in 
the mean time, lain, by the treachery of his wife Roſamund, 
whom he had 555 deſiring her one day, when he 

avourites, to drink merrily with 


ber father, and at the ſame time preſenting her with the cup 


Albainus 


murdered 


An, Ch. 
575 · 


made of his ſkull. She diſcovered her intention of murder- 


ing the king to Helmichild, his ſhield-bearer, a youth of great 
boldneſs and intrepidity; but he abſolutely refuſing to em- 
b ood of his ſovereign, ſhe, by a 


. 


brue his hands in the 
ſhameful ſtratagem, forced him to a compliance. Knowing 
that he carried on an intrigue with one of her ladies, ſhe 
placed herſelf one night in her bed, and, after ſhe had in- 
dulged the youth in his amorous defires ſhe diſcovered her- 
ſelf to him, and told him; that he muſt now either put the 
king to death, or be put to death by him, Helmichild, to 


avoid the danger that threatened him, engaged in the trea- 
t 


ſon; and making ſome others privy to the deſign, they 

broke in upon the king, while he was repoſing in his cham- 

ber after dinner, and diſpatched him with their daggers. 
Roſamund, after the king's death, married Helmichild, and 


had promiſed to beſtow upon him alſo the kingdom of the 


Lembards ; but inſtead of being able to fulfil her promiſe, 
ſhe and her new huſband were obliged to ſave themſelves by 
flight. She fled with her huſband and her daughter Albiſvi 


to Longinus the exarch, reſiding at Ravenna, carrying with 


her all the jewels and treaſure of the late king. Lenginus re- 
ceived her with great marks of kindneſs and reſpect, and 
propoſing to marry her if ſhe could get rid of Helmichil, 


the, to ſatisfy her ambition, prepared a ſtrong poiſon, which 


ſhe gave to her huſband, mixed with wine, as he came out 


of the bath and called for ab according to his cuſtom. 


Helmichild had not half emptied the cup when, by the ſud- 
den and ſtrange operation he felt in his bowels, he concluded 
what it was, and, with his ſword pointed at the queens 


breaſt, compelled her to drink the reft. The poiſon took 
effect on both of them, and in a few hours they died. Lon- | 


inus, upon the death of Roſamund, laid aſide the deſign he 
had formed of attacking the Lombards, and ſent the treaſure 


of Alboinus, and his daughter Alb;ſvinda, to Conflantinedls, 
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The Lombards, after paying the laſt duties to their deceaſed 
king, choſe Clephis, a man of great diſtinction among them, Clephis 
as ſucceſſor to Alboinus. Clephis extended his conqueſts to choſen 
the very gates of Rome 3 but as he treated not only the Nor king by 
mans, but his own ſubjects, with great cruelty, he was mur- the Lom- 
dered, with his wife Maſſana, by one of his people, after a bars. 
ſhort reign of eighteen months, His cruelty gave the Lom- 
hard ſuch an averſion to royal power, that, for the ſpace of 
ten years, they choſe no king, but allowed their dukes, who They are 
were in number thirty-ſix, to act as ſovereigns each in their governed 
reſpective territories, Though the Lombards, during the By dukes, 
interregnum, were attended with ſucceſs in their wars with 
the Romans, and took Sutri, Bomarzo, Orta, Todi, Amelia, 
Perugia, Luceoli, and ſeveral other cities, yet they ſoon per- 
ceived that their . e thus divided could not long ſub- 
ſiſt; and therefore aſſembling in Pavia, they choſe Autharis, The royal 
the ſon of Clepbis, for their king, who, by his valour and authority 
prudence, ſo eſtabliſhed their kingdom, that it laſted far the reſtored. 
ſpace of near two hundred years, An. Ch, 
The Lombards, as we have mentioned, diſſatisfied with 586. 
the adminiſtratian of Clephis, upon his death. were governed 
by thirty-ſix dukes, who acted as ſovereigus in their reſpec» 1 
tive territories. The moſt powerful among theſe dukes The Lan- 
uniting their forces, invaded Gaul, and defeated an army of Bard. 
Franks ſent againſt them by Gontran, king of Orleans. After break into 
this victory the Loambards ravaged Burgundy without con- Gaul. 
troul, made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Burgundians who at- 
tempted to oppoſe them, and returned home with an im- 
menſe booty. They ſoon after invaded the country a ſecond 
time; but near Ebrodunum, or Ambrun, they were almoſt 
wholly cut off by a body of Hurgundians. IC 
About this time the Saxons, who had aſſiſted the Lombards The Sax- 
in the conqueſt. of /taly, and were, by an agreement with ons, their, 
Alboinus, to ſhare with him his future conqueſts, falling out allies, re- 
with their old friends and allies, reſolved to return to their turn home 
own country, becauſe the Lombards would not conſent to 
their living independent of them in a diſtinct body. They 
were repulſed in their firft attempt to paſs through Gaul; 
but having purchaſed a paſſags with a conſiderable ſum, they 
returned to their antient ſeats, which ny found poſſeſſed 
by the Suani, who, rather than retire, riſked an engage- 
ment, in which twenty thouſand of the Saxons were killed. 
The Saxons, being defeated in a ſecond battle, were obliged 
to ſubmit to the terms granted them by the Suani. | 
The -Lombards, notwithſtanding their late defeat in Gaul, The Lom- 
made a new incurſion. into that country, but were defeated args de- 
by the Franks, who followed them to [taly, and made them- feated in 
ſelves maſters of a ſtrong-hald in the neighbourhood of Gaul. 
Trent; which, however, they were ſoon obliged to abandon 
with great loſs. Mean while, the \Lombards extended their 
conqueſts in Italy, and reduced the cities of Sutr!, Zomarzo, 
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- © - Orta, Todi, Amelia, Perugia, Luceoli, and ſeveral others of 
leſs importance. The emperor Mauritius, alarmed at their 
— 1 and diſſatisfied with Longinus, recalled him, and 
ſent Zamaragdus in his room, a perſon of great prudence 
and well ſkilled in military affairs. Zamaragdus landing at 
Ravenna with a conſiderable army, in the beginning of the 
year 584, ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Briſſello, a place 
of great ſtrength on the Po. Mauritius, in the mean time, 
by a large ſum of money, prevailed on Childeric, king of the 
N re firs to engage in the war againſt the Lombards ; who be- 
ing alarmed at this confederacy, and reflecting on their own 
weakneſs while diſunited, aſſembled the following year, and 
chooſe as we mentioned above, choſe Autharis, the ſon of lephis, for 
Autharis their king. Autharis was no ſooner inveſted with the ſupreme 
king. power, than he undertook the recovery of 22 and, 
after an obſtinate ſiege, having made himſelf maſter of it, he 
zauſed it to be diſmantled, and then put his troops into win- 
ter-quarters. During the winter, te employed himſelf in 
ſettling the affairs of his kingdom; and, in the firſt place, 
be took upon him the name of Flavius, and ordered it to be 
His con- Uſed by all the Lombard kings, his ſucceſſors. Next, he al- 
duct to- lowed the dukes to continue in their governments, but ob- 
walds the liged them to contribute one half of their revenues towards 
dukes. the maintenance and ſupport of his royal dignity, and took 
e an oath of them, that, in time of war, they ſhould readily 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. When the male 
iſſue of any of the dukes failed, he reſerved to himſelf a 
power of conferring their dukedoms on others: and this was 
the origin of fiefs in Italy. About the ſame time he enacted 
ſeveral wholeſome and ſeaſonable laws againſt theft, rapine, 
murder, adultery, and other crimes, which at that time pre- 
Flle em- vailed among his ſubjects. Having renounced Paganiſm, 
braces the and embraced the Chriſtian religion, his example was fol- 
Chriſtian lowed by moſt of his ſubjects: but as they were all inſtructed 
religion, by Arian biſhops, they retained thoſe doctrines for a long 
t 2 | f N f 


. 


while. | 

-  Autharis, the following ſpring, being informed that Chilze- 

bert had paſſed the Alps, with a powerful army, ordered his 

dukes to provide their cities with ſtrong gariſons, and to 

wait -0n their walls the arrival of the enemy ; ſending, at 

the ſame time, ambaſſadors to Childetert, with rich preſents, 

to ſue for peace. Childebert, accepting the prefents, re- 

turned home; but Mauritius inſiſting that he ſhould reſtore 

the money he had received from him, if he did not perform 

his engagements, the king of the Franks, that he might ſeem 

to do ſomething for the ſubſidy he had recived, ſent a nu- 
The merous army under his beſt generals into /taly. Autharis 
Franks now altering his conduct, reſolved to meet the enemy in 
invade the oven field; in hopes of eruſhing them effectually, an 
Italy. detering other invaders from diſturbing him. A bloody 
. battle Was accordingly fought betwixt Bia and the Franks, 
nn „i 44 40 | 7 & tf pby 911 51. 97 1 
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in which he gained a complete victory. The Frauls who They are 


eſcaped from the battle took refuge among the mountains, defeated 


where moſt of them periſhed with hunger. Childebert, to by Autba- 


revenge the loſs of this army, ſent another of twenty thou- ric. 
ſand men into 7taly, under three experienced generals, who | 
took and burnt everal places of no great importance; but 
diſtempers beginning to rage among their troops, occaſioned 
by the hot eaſon, and want of proviſions, they returned 
home in the utmoſt diſtreſs. ro rene rs | 

After their departure, Autharis reſolved to employ his 
whole ſtrength againſt the Romans. He had already made 
himſelf maſter of all the Hither Italy, except the dukedom of 
Rome, and the Exarchate, which compoſed the preſent B- 
logneſe, Romagna, the duchy of Urbino, and great part of Pi- 
.cenum, now la Marca, and was governed by Romanus, who 
had ſucceeded Zamaragdus. As the provinces which make 
up the preſent kingdom of Naples were almoſt without any 
troops to defend them, Autharis, in the ſpring of the year 


589, aſſembled his army at Spoletum, and pretending to The Lon- 
march elſewhere, he ſuddenly entered Samnium, which pro- Bardi ex- 
vince, together with the city of Beneventum, he reduced al-, tend their 
moſt without oppoſition. He ſoon after over-ran all Cala- eonqueſts 


and ſtriking with his lance a pillar that ſtood near the ſhore, 
Thus far, laid he, Hall the bounds of the Lombards extend, 
Autharis, on his return, reduced Samnium to a province, ap- 
pointing Zotto firſt duke of Benevento, which he declared the 
capital of the province. As he now intended to carry the 


.brig,. and advancing as far as Rhegium, he rode into the ſea, in Italy. 


war into the exarchate, and the dukedom of Rome, he diſ- 


atched ambaſſadors to Guntran, uncle to Childebert, hoping 

y his mediation to- conclude a laſting peace with the Franks. 
Guntran readily interpoſed, but before the treaty could be 
concluded, Autharis died of poiſon in Pavia, after he had Autharis 
reigned about ſix years.. | dies. 

Autharis had married Theudelinda; the daughter of Gari- An. Ch. 
bald, king of the Baiarians; but as he had no children by 500. 


her, the Lombards, upon the news of his death, aſſembled 


to chooſe a new king. Not being able to agree among 


themſelves, they referred the whole affair to Theudelinda; 
who, to ſhew herſelf worthy of the confidence they repoſed 


in her, conſulted the wiſeſt men of the nation, and, by their 

advice, beſtowed herſelf and the kingdom on Agiluſſ, duke 4gilulf 
of Turin, a perſon of extraordinary merit, and nearly re- choſen 
lated to the late king. Zotto, the firſt duke of Benevento, king. 
dying in the firſt year of the reign of Agiluff, the king ap- 
pointed Arechis, couſin to Gilulphus, duke of Friuli, to ſuc- 

ceed him in the dukedom of Benevento. As many of the 
dukes began to attempt to ſhake off all dependancy, Agilulf 
ſupprefied ſeveral dukedoms ; and his ſucceſſors followin 

his example, and declining to appoint new dukes in the 


toom of thoſe who died without iſſue male, thereby in time 
Hh 4 reduced 
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reduced the dukedoms to a very ſmall number. During the 
government of Arechis, which laſted-fifty years, the Lombard; 
_ were very ſucceſsful in the South of /taly, and extended the 
bounds of the dukedom of Benewents on one ſide to the city 
of Naples, and an the other to Sipentum, at the foot of mount 


Gen 5 f | | 0s 
Agilulß, ſoon after his election, was perſuaded by Theuds. 
linda ta embrace the Catholic faith, his example being fol- 


gome of lowed by great numbers of his ſubjects. In the third year 


the dykes of his reign, Axilulf was forced to turn his arms againſt his 
ebel, own countrymen; for Minulſ, duke of the iſland of St. Ju- 
put are fan, and a = duke of Bergamo, ' revolting from him, 
Pyniſhed. claimed an abſolute authority in their reſpective diſtricts. 
Agilulf having got Minulf into his power, put him to death, 

þecauſe he had formerly acted in concert with Cpi/debert, 

when he invaded ta. Gaidulf, upon his ſubmiſſion, was 

received into favour, and Ulfaris, another duke, but of what 

place is uncertain, who had alſo revolted, obtained his par- 

'  . don, and was confirmed in his dukedom 

ſtilities Ramanus, the exarch, encouraged by the civil diſſenſions 
etwixt among the Lombards, broke the truce which he had con- 
the Lem: cluded with them, and ſurprized ſeveral of their cities; but 
þerds and Agilulf quickly marching againſt him, obliged him to return 
e Re«- to Ravenna, and ſoon after recovered the cities he had ſeize 
gan-. ed. Mauritius, duke of Perugia, having betrayed that city 
| to the Romans, made an obſtinate defence for ſame time; 
but being taken as he was endcavouring to eſcape, he was 

put to death, and the city was recovered, Agilulf, imme- 

diately after recovering Perygia, ravaged the Roman duke- 

dom with fire and ſword, for ſeveral months, and encamped 

at a ſmall diftance from the city; but Theudelinda, at the 

earneſt requeſt of Gregory the Great, then biſhop of Rome, 
prevailed on her huſband ta ge a peace to the Romans, 

and retire, The officers of the emperor, both in {taty, in 
Sicihß and Gar/eca, contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
Lombards, by grieyouſly oppreſſing the people with heavy 

taxes, which they exacted with the utmoſt rigour, bein 

averſe to a peace, which they knew would take away al 

A peaco pretence for their extortions. A peace, however, was ſoon 
Foncluded after concluded, by means of Gregory, between Agilulf and 
at the in- the exarch Cadlinicus, who came to hel upon the death of 
ter cęſſion Romauus. At the ſame time, Theadebert, the ſucceſſor of 
of the Childebert, not only concluded a peace, but entered into an 
' Pope. alliance with the king of the Zombards. Agilulſ, neverthe- 
| leſs, was far from enjoying repoſe; but was * to 
march againſt Zangrulf, duke of Verena, Gaidulf, duke of 
Ber game, and anather duke, named Warnecaut, who had 
revelted. Having tatally defeated their troops, and taken 
them priſoners, ; ordered them all three to be put to 
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While he was engaged againſt the rebels, the exarch Cal- The ex- 
linicus, in violation of the treaty, ſurprized Parma, where arch 
he took the king's daughter and Godeſcalh, her huſband, pri- breaks the 
ſoners. Agilulf was ſo provoked at this breach of faith, that peace. 
he * to renew the war, and not to lay down his arms "A 
tili he had driven the Romans, if poſſible, quite out of 7taly. 
Having accordingly made an alliance with the Chagan, or king 
of the Auares, who was to make a powerful diverſion in Thrace, 
he marched with his army againſt Cremona, which he in- | 
veſted on all ſides, and, after a month's fiege, made himſelf Avilulfe« 
maſter of the place. His army being then reinforced by a 28 
body of Selavi, he marched againſt the cities of Padua and ral Ro- 
Mantua, which were both taken, plundered, ' and laid in . 
aſhes, Chagan, in the mean time, after ravaging Thrace N 
and Maſia, e eee Conſtantinople with his numerous 
army, which ſo greatly alarmed the inhabitants, that the 
thought of quitting Europe, and retiring, with their beſt ef- 
fects, to  Chaleedon, and other places in Aa. A plague, 
however, breaking out among the Avares, Chagan was ob- 
liged to return; and, at his departure, offered to releaſe all 
his priſoners, of whom he had twelve thouſand, at a crown 
ahead, Mauritius, who was of a narrow parſimonious diſ- 
poſition, 3 this offer, Chagan cauſed all the captives 
to be put to the ſword, FR "Wet e 
Callinicus, in the mean time, dying, Zamaragdus came as 
his ſucceſſor a ſecond time into Italy, with orders to ſet the 
daughter of Agiluſf and her huſband at liberty, and to re- 
ſtore the treaſuͤre that had been ſeized at Parma ; for which 
obliging behaviour Agile granted the Romans a truce from 
September to the April following. During the truce, Agilulf 
aſſembled the chief Lembards at Milan, and in their preſence 
declared his ſon Adaluald, or, as others call him, 4ldonald, 
yet an infant, his colleague, cauſing him to be ſolemnly 
crowned in the open circus. 1 ſoon after, concluded The Lom- 
a perpetual league with the Franks, he, upon the expiration ara en- 
#3 the truce, ſeized on Orbitum and Balneoregium, two very large their 
important poſts; but the exarch, upon paying twelve thou- territories 
ſand Selidi, prevailed on the king to reſtore them, and to re- | 
new the truce for a whole year, which, when it expired, was 
again renewed for three years longer. RE and wes 
During this truce the Hunns, under Cacanus, made an ir- Friuli in- 
ruption into the dukedom of Friuli, deſtroying all with fire vaded by: 
and ſword, Having defeated and ſlain duke Gz/uff, they laid the Hunns. 
ſiege to Forum Fulil, the metropolis of the dukedom, which 
was betrayed ta Cacanus by Remilda, the deceaſed duke's 
widow, upon his promiſing to marry her; but he, -inſtead 
2 his promiſe, cauſed her to be put to an igno- 
miniaus death, after he had abuſed her himſelf, and cauſed 
her in like manner to be abuſed by ſeveral of his followers. 
Hun, upon their departure, carried with them al! 
the inhabitants who had fallen into their hands; and wie IT 
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they reached the confines of Pannonia, they put the . 
the ſword, and carried the women and children 3 X 


vity. 

The Mean, while, great. diſturbances happened in p. 
exarch where Joannes Lemigius, who had fi ucceaden en yang 
murdered deavouring to increaſe-the taxes and burthens of the ry 

- was. ſuddenly attacked in his palace by the multitude 
torn in pieces, together with the Judges, whom he — 
called together for the adminiſtration of juſtice. Upon N 
news of this mutiny, Joannes Compoſinus, duke of Naples ow. 
| nounced his allegiance to the emperor, and cauſed bin if 
The duke to be acknowledged by the inhabitants as their prince 2 
of Naples viding the city with a_ftrong gariſon, that he mi ht be able 
=. defend himſelf againſt the emperor's forces. Soon after 
| Eleutberius, the emperor's chamberlain, a perſon highly ef. 
teemed for his prudence, and valour, arriving as exarch at 
Ravenna, cauſed ſuch as he found gyilty of he murder 
His predeceſſor to be puniſhed with death; and having thus 
que led the rioters, he marched immediately, with all the 
„forces he could aſſemble, to Naples. After an obſtinate 
but 15 put lege, having made himſelf maſter of the city, he put the 
to death. duke to death, and having appointed another in his room 
returned to Ravenna. ED | as 
Adaluali Before theſe diſturbances were quieted, Agilulf died, in 
ſucceeds the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 
Agilulf. his ſon Adaluald; and he, being then very youn » ſuffered 
An. Ch, himſelf to be entirely governed by his mother eudelinda, 
615; who applied herſelf wholly to works of piety and religion; 
ſo that during, his reign the Lombards enjoyed a profound 
tranquility. Great diſturbances, however, happened in the 
exarchate; for Eleutherius, elated beyond meaſure with the 
ſucceſs that had attended him againſt the duke of Naples, 
began to entertain thoughts of uſurping the ſovereignty o 
tab, as the emperor was then engaged in a war againſt the 
- Saracens, which, he hoped, would prevent him from be- 
ing able to check his revolt. Having gained the affection of 


ww . 


eople, 


r wm; 23 95 wo. ws ca 


the ſoldiery, by ſeveral popular acts of condeſcenſion, but, lus 
above all, by (paying them their arrears, he reſolved to ſet di! 
out with his whole army for Rome, and cauſe himſelf to be de 
acknowledged there king of Italy. As he had juſt received for 
news of the death of Deuſdedis, the biſhop of Rome, he the 


thought that while the people were buſied in the election of to. 
. A ſucceflor, he might, with great eaſe, ſeize on the city, iſ co: 
aand then influence the election ſo as to have one of his own WM bi 
friends raiſed to that fee. Being informed on his march, Ml tha 
however, that e the fifth of that name, was already Wl for 
elected, he was obliged to alter his meaſures; and having on 
ordered the army to halt, he made them a plauſible ſpeech, WM poi 
inveighing againſt the abuſes and diforders which then pre- her 
Fleuthe- ; yailod, and promiſing to redreſs them to their ſatisfaction. Wl ter. 
rius, the Having, a8 he imagined, by this ſpeech — 1 fad 
„ S — * OT ö : a 
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"tereſt he openly aſſumed the title of king: but his ſal- exarch, re. 


475 


diers deteſting his treachery, flew him a few days after, and volts, but 


ſending his head to the emperor Heraclius, returned to Rar is mur- 


venna 


venng. In the beginning of bis adminiſtration, Tato, who 
had ſucceeded his father G://f in the dukedom of H 


riuli 
vas perſuaded by Gregory, a Roman officer who commanded 


TY OE . 


Tſaacius, a patrieian, ſoon after arrived as exarch at Ra- 


in thoſe parts, to viſit him at Optigerium, in hopes of being 


adopted for his ſon. Tato, with his ſecond brother Caco, 
and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction who attended him, had 
no ſooner entered 8 than they were attacked by 
the Romans; and, after they had defended themſelves for a 
Jong time with great gallantry, were all cut off. Gregory 
hoped by this treachery to have made himſelf maſter of the 


whole duchy ; but Graſulf, the uncle of the two ſurviving 


princes, Rodoald and Grimoald, taking upon himſelf the ad- 
miniſtration, defeated the deſigns o 
kept the dukedom to himſelf; and the two brothers, his ne- 


the traitor. Graſulf 


4157 not thinking themſelves ſafe while in his power, 


ed to ti duke of Benevento, by whom they were kindly 
received. 

In the eighth year of Adaluald's reign, one Euſehius ar- 
rived at Pavia, as ambaſſador from the emperor, to conclude 
a laſting peace with the king of the Lombards. Having 
gained the confidence of the king, he preſented him, as he 
came out of the bath, with a draught which ſoon deprived 
him of the right uſe of his ſenſes, and brought him to a kind 
of melancholy madneſs. While he was in this condition, 
by the advice of Euſebius, he put twelve of his chief nobles 
to death, under a falſe ſuſpicion that they had formed a 


conſpiracy againſt him. The other nobles immediately tak- 


ing arms, removed him and his mother Theudelinda from the 


an 


| daluald 
d Ario- 


n, and raiſed to the throne Ariovald, duke of depoſed, 


Turin, who had married Gundiberg, the ſiſter of Adaluald. 
Arioval was ſupported by the nobles who had depoſed Ada- 
luald, and by all the biſhops beyond the Po : but Honorius, 
biſhop of Rome, eſpouſed with great zeal the cauſe of the 
depoſed king; being prompted thereto, by the regard he had 


ald cho- 
ſen king. 


for Theudelinda, an 1 4505 averſion. to Ariovald, who held 
e 


the tenets of Arius. prevailed upon Jſaacius, the exarch, 
to join the friends of Adaluald with all the troops under his 
command; and likewiſe, with ſevere menaces, obliged the 
biſhops who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Ariovald, to abandon 
that prince. Ariaval, however, in ſpite of the utmoſt ef- 


forts both of the pope and the exarch, maintained himſelf 


: 


on the throne, as Adalualũ died unexpectedly, ſome ſay by 4daluald 
poiſon. Theudelinda was ſo affected with the misfortunes of dies. 


her ſon, that ſhe fell into a conſumption, and died ſoon af- 
ter. On account of her exampla y piety, and the excellent 
padowrgents of her mind, ſhe juſtly deſeryes. to be ranked 
Na Henne e6te at . "i : ; . * NES 5 . among 
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among the moſt illuſtrious women mentioned in hiſtory, 
Ariovald Ariovald reigned nine years after the death of Theudelinda: 
dies. during which time the Lombards enjoyed a profound tranqui- 
An. Ch. HL at home and abroad. 3 


he dukes, upon the death of Ariovald, who left no iſſue 
male behind him, not being able to agree in the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, reſolved to pay the ſame regard to Gundeberg 
which they had formerly paid to Theudelinda, allowing her 
to Chooſe whom ſhe pleaſed for her huſband, and their Ying 
Rotharis Gundeberg made choice of Ratharis, duke of 1 A per- 
choſen fon qualified in every reſpect for that ſublime ſtation, but 
king. tainted with the Arian hereſy, whence, in his time, there 
were two biſhops in moſt cities of Italy, the one Catholic 

and the other Arian. Rotharis is no leſs commended for his 

| equity and moderation, than for his valour and prudence, 
He gives He was the firſt who pave written laws to the Lombards; and 
written his example being followed by his ſucceſſors, in proceſs of 
laws to time a new volume of laws appeared, called The Longobard 
the Lome laws. Rotharis did not, like the Roman emperors, frame the 
bardi. laws by his arbitrary authority, but convened an aſſembly of 
his nobles, by whoſe advice and conſent three hundred and 


636. 


eighty-ſix laws were enacted, and publiſhed in an edict in 


the year 644, the eighth of his reign, 2 > all the pro- 
vinces of his dominion, eſpecially in the dukedom of Bene- 


vente, which was now reputed the beſt part of the dominion 


- 


of the Lombards, 


He ex- The reign of Rotharis was alſo memorable for the con- 


tends the dqueſts he made. Not thinking himſelf bound by the treaty 
conqueſts which his predeceſſor had concluded with the exarch, he 
of the broke on a ſudden into the Alpes Cottiæ, and having made 
Lombardi; himſelf maſter of that province, he led his army againſt the 
cities of Opttergium, now Oderzo and Trevizo, which he 

_ eaſily reduced, with all the cities in the province of Yenetia, 

till that time held by the Romans. {/aacius having aſſembled 

his forces, broke into the dominions of the Lombards, which 

he ravaged with fire and ſword, KRotharis was then before 

* Perugia, which ſoon ſubmitting to him, he marched againſt 
and de- the exarch, and offered him hattle. The exarch accepting 
feats the the challenge, a bloody engagement enſued, in which the 
exarch. Romans were defeated, with the loſs of eight thquſand men, 

| killed on the ſpot. _ © 1 ; 

A rebel- About this time, Mauricius, who had been appointed duke 
lion in of Rome, taking advantage of the diſtracted ſtate of the em- 
Rome. pire; occaſioned by the uſurpation of Heracleon, and the in- 
vaſien of the Saracens,” uſurped the ſovereignty of the city 
committed to his charge. Iſaacius immediately diſpatched 
- - againſt him a conſiderable body of troops, under one of his 
beſt officers ; who, when he approached the walls of Rome, 
cauſed a declaration to be read, wherein Mauritius was pro- 
claimed a rebel, and not only a pardon, but a conſiderable 

gratuity, promiſed to all who. ſhould quit the traitor, an 
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return to their duty. Mauritius being immediately aban- 

Joned, was dragged from a church where he had takeri ſanc- 

tuary, and ſoon after beheaded. Not long after, on the 

death of Jſaactus, Theodorus e. arrived at Ravenna as 

exarch, and governed the Roman dominions in Itah for ſeven 

vears, with great applauſe. Olympius, who ſucceeded him 

in 650, gained ſeveral advantages over the Saracens in Sicily, 

and, A. , drove them out of that iſland ;. but died in the 

third year of his exarchate, when Theodorus Calliapa came 

again info /taly, as his W 5 | 
In the ſecond year of the exarchate of Olympius,. died king Rotharit 
Retharis, after he had governed the Lombards for the ſpace dies. 

of ſixteen years, with * prudence, equity, and modera- 

tion. Arechis, duke of Benevento, having died in the fifth 

year of Rotharis, after he had governed that dukedom fifty 

years, was ſucceeded. by his ſon io. This prince was a 

man of very weak parts, and, as Paulus Diaconus inſinuates, 
diſtracted in his mind, which that writer aſcribes to a po- 

tion given him by the Romans. Arechis, ſenſible of the inca- 
pacity 'of his ſon, recommended him, on his death-bed, to 
Redoald and Grimoald, the ſons of Gilulf, duke of Friuli, 

whom he appointed, by his laſt will, to ſucceed to the duke- 

dom, in caſe Ai ſhould die without iſſue male. Soon after 

the death of Arechis, Apulia being invaded by the Sclavonians, 

who had landed at Sipontum, Ao, without waiting till he 

was joined by Rodoald and his brother, marched againſt 

them; but falling into an ambuſh, was ſlain by the enemy, 
after he had governed about a year. Rodoald having quic * 
after driven the Sclavonians from Italy, he and his brother 
took poſſeſſion of the dukedom, purſuant to the laſt will of 
frechis. Theſe two princes governed jointly for the ſpace 
of five years, during which they made an unſucceſsful attack 
upon Surrento. Rodoald died in Benevento in the year 647 
but his brother Grimoald held the dukedom fixteen years after. 
his death, and in that time is ſaid to have gained ſeveral vic- 
tories over the Neapolitans and Romans. 

King Rotharis was ſucceeded by his 
killed in the ſecond year of his reign by a Lombard, whoſe ſucceeds 
wife he had debauched. As he left no children by his wife his father 
Gundeberg, the daughter of Agttulf and Theudelinda, the Rytharis. 
Lombards choſe, as his ſucceſſor, Aribert, the ſon of Gundo- An. Ch. 
ald, According to Paulus Diaconus, he reigned nine years, 662. 
and left behind him two ſons, Partharit and Gundebert, be- faber 
tween whom he, with the greateſt imprudence, divided his choſen 
kingdom. Purtharit, the eldeſt, fixed his reſidence at Mi- king. 
lm, while Gundebert remained at Pavia. The latter ſoon Par;horit 
being diſſatisfied with the part allotted him, reſolved to drive and Gyzs 
his brother from the throne, and make himſelf maſter of the er: 
whole kingdom. He ſent Garibald, duke of Turin, to pre- joint 
vail with Grimaald, duke of Benevento, to aſſiſt him, promiſ- kings, 
ing him his ſiſter in marriage if he ſucceeged in the oo ns 
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Grimoald, confinement. : Milan opening its gates to Grimoald, he re- 


* 
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taking, The duke of Turin, however, acteꝗ quite contrary 
to his inftructions, and, by repreſenting to Grimoald the fa. 
tal conſequences of the diftention between the two princes 
nerfuaded him to lay hold of the opportunity to ſeize the 0. 
Vereignty for himſelf. Grimoald accordingly matched to 

avia, at the head of a numerous army; and the duke of 
Turin alarming; him with a falſe accuſation of treachery .on 
the part of Gundbert, he cauſed the prince to be killed when 
he came out to meet him; after which he ſeized on the 
royal palace, and cauſed. himſelf to be acknowledged king. 


Gundebert left a ſon named Rambert, or Reginbert, who was 


privately of he away, and brought up with great care by 


the friends of t 
of his brother's fate, than, abandoning Milan in the utmoſt 
confuſion, the fled to the Chagar,or king of the Auares, leaving 
His queen Rodolind, and his ſon Cunibert, yet an infant, to 
ſhift for themſelves ; who falling into the hands of Crimoall, 
were ſent to Benevento, where they were kept under tid 


duke of turned from thenee to Pavia, where he was unanimouſly 
Benevento proclaimed king of the Lombards. . To gain the affection of 
ſeizes on the people he married Gundebert, ſiſter to the two unhappy 
the ſove- 


reignty. 


Tinees, after which he diſtributed conſiderable ſums among 
is troops, who returned to Benevento. He kept with him 


KI 


An. Ch, ſeme of his moſt truſty friends, whom he raiſed to the firſt 


662, 


Partbarit | 
truſts him- himſelf upon the honour and generoſity of Gr:imoald, who 


ſelf to 


e of the kingdom. Grimoald being afraid left Par- 
tharit- ſhould, ſome time or other, renew his pretenſions, ſent 
ambaſſadors. to the Chagen, threatening to make war upon 
him if he did not baniſh his rival from his dominions. The 
king of the Auares, though affected with the misfortunes of 
the unhappy prince, yet, to avoid a war, commanded him 
to quit his territories. _ 8 

artharit, not knowing where to find an aſylum, threw 


received him with the greateſt demonſtrations of friendſhip 


Grimoald. and kindneſs. But ſoon after, reflecting that the multitude 


He flies 


France. 


attended his entiy into Pavia with unuſual marks of joy, 


and that perſons of diſtinction flocked to him night and day, 


he became jealous: of him, and placed a guard upon him. 
Not long after, he gave private orders to the guard to put 
him to death ; which being diſcovered by Unulf, a truſty 
friend of Partharit, he prevailed with the prince to change 


to cloaths with him. Partharit, by this diſguiſe, deceived tho 


centinels, and eſcaped; to Gaul; and Grimoald, next mort» 


ing, when the deceit was diſcovered, was ſo far from pu- 


niſhing Unulf, that, on the contrary, he beſtowed the high- 
eſt commendations upon him, and left it to his choice, either 
to Bay at home, or follow the prince. Clotaire III. king of 


the Franks, was ſo touched with the misfortunes of Partha- 


vain, en- Italy, to replace hin on the throne. Grimoald finding 1 


rit, that he ſent a powerful army, the following year, into 


ſe 


h 
> deceaſed king. Narri no ſooner heard 
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(df unable to face the enemy, had recourſe to a ſtratagem, deavo 
and pretending to fly, left his camp well ſtored with provi- to recover 
ſions, eſpecially wine. The Franks, as he had expected, the throne 
upon ſeizing this camp, G themſelves to exceſs; and An. Ch. 
dead of the night, were 663. 


being attacked by him in t 
ſaughtered before they could betake themſelves: to their 
arms. | PE ee, 


the Franks, was ſoon involved in another war. The empe- 


rors hitherto. had neglected the affairs of Italy; but now 


Gflans; the grandſon of Heraclius, having ſettled the af- 
fairs of the empire, rent into parties and factions, reſolved 


to employ his whole ſtrength in driving the Lombardi quite 
out of Italy. Having cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted out The em- 
head of his troops, landed at Tarentum, in tlie ſpring of — 
year 663. The Lombards were ſo terrified at this unexpected comes 
invaſion, that they abandoned ſeveral places in Apulia, and, with an 
among. the reſt, Luceria, which the emperor deſtroyed: army into 
(anſlans, ſoon after, marched to Acerenza; but not being Italy. 


in Sicily, he left Conſtantinople, and putting himſelf at the 


able to take it by ſtorm, on account of its ſtrong ſituation, 


he proceeded: directly to Benevento, and inveſted the place 


with his whole army. 


Grimoald no ſooner heard that Benevento was beſieged, 
than he marched with the utmoſt diſpatch to its relief. R- 


muald, his ſon, in the mean time, repulſed the Romans in 


their repeated attacks with great vigour, and killed great 


numbers of them. Gefaald, who had been ſent by the be- 


ſieged to GCrimoald; was taken, in his return, by the Romans, 


to whom he declared that the king was approaching with a 
powerful army. His information greatly perplexed the em- 
eror, who reſolved immediately to conelude a peace with 
omuald'; but, that he might obtain better conditions from 
bim, he ordered Geſuald to go to the walls, and, under pain 
of immedĩate death, to declare to the beſieged that they 
could expect no relief. Ge/uald ſeemed to acquieſce; but he 
no ſooner came within hearing of Romuald than he boldly 
called out, Take courage ; for your father is near at hand to re- 
leve you. I. earneſtly recommend to you my dear wife and chil- 
dren; for I am in the hands of a perfidious enemy, who this mo- 
nent will put me to death, The emperor, provoked at this 


generous and bold action, inſtantly cauſed his head to be 


n He is 

great haſte, and began his march for Naples; but the duke qefeated 
of Capua oppoſing him at the river Calone, obliged him and y the 

his troops to ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight. Not Lombarat. 


cut off, and to be thrown by an engine into the town. _ 
Conſians finding himſelf diſappointed, raiſed the ſiege i 


long after, Romuald obtained permiſſion from his father to 
march againſt Saburrus, a Roman general, who had under- 
uten with twenty thouſand men to defeat the Lombardt. 
The two armies engaged with the utmoſt fury at the paſs of 

ws | Formiæ, 


Grinealh, though now delivered from his apprehenſions of 
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©... » Formue, when the victory continued a long time doubtful ; 

but a Lombard, after killing a Roman horſeman, lifting him 

up on his ſpear, and holding him over his head, in fight of 

the Roman: army, they were ſtruck with ſuch terror that 

they began to give ground, and at length abandoned the 

field of battle. Romuald, after purſuing them with great 
flaughter, returned to Benevento. 85 8 

He viſits Conſlans, in the mean time, arriving at Nome, was re- 

Rome. ceived there with extraordinary marks of honour, no empe: 

ror having ſet his foot in that city for a long time. He ſpent 

twelve days in viſiting, or rather plundering, that metropo- 

lis, carrying off the moſt valuable. ornaments in gold, ſilver, 

\. braſs, and marble, and riot ſparing: even the coverings of 

. - Churches, which he cauſed to be ſhipped on board his veſ- 

ſels. Conflans returned by land to Naples, and from thence 

to Rhegium, where his army was a third time defeated by the 

 .Lembards. From Rhegium he croſſed over to Sicily, and fixed 

his reſidence at Syracuſe, where he was murdered by his own 

people; the treaſure which he had brought from Rome be- 

ing ſoon after ſeized by the Saracens, and carried to Alexan- 


dia... N | 
The Lom- . The Lombards, upon the departure of the emperor from 
Bardi ex- Italy, made themſelves maſters of Bari, Tarento, Brindiſi 
tend their _ all the places in the country now known by the name 
* Terra i Otranto. Grimoald, to reward the duke of Capua, 
in the ve him his daughter in marriage, and alſo confered upon 
South of him the dukedom of Spoleto. Lupus, duke of Friuli, while 
Italy. Grimoald was abſent in Benevento, oppreſſed his people with 
the moſt grievous exactions, and breaking into the territo- 
Tries of the Venetian Lombardi, plundered the church of Aqui- 
leia of all its rich ornaments. Upon the return of Grimoald, 
he openly revolted; but was ſoon defeated and ſlain by Cha- 
gan, king of the Hunns, who had been invited to march 
_ againſt him by Grimoald. Chagan afterwards refuſing to 
Aden the country, Grimoald was forced to aſſemble his 
troops, in order to attack him. He muſtered his army in 
the preſence of the ambaſſadors. of the Hunns, and making 
the Live men paſs thrice before him, in different cloathing, 
the ambaſſadors repreſented. the great number of his forces 
to Chagan, who thereupon, in great fear, retired to his own 
dominions. Harnefrid, ſon to the deceaſed duke, attempt- 
ed, by the aſſiſtancè of the Sclavonians, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
his father's dukedom, but he was defeated and lain by Gr:- 
moald, who conferred the dukedom of Friuli on one Mela, 
p and, at the ſame time, married Theodorata, the daughter of 
Lupus, to his ſon Romuald. About this time, a 1 0 
Bulgarians arriving in Italy, ſeveral cities were allotted them 
by:Grimoald in the dukedom of Benevent. 
Grimeald Tranquility being now reſtored among the Lombards, ri 
corrects moald applied himſelf to the arts of peace, and aſſembling a 


general diet in the fixth year of his reign, repealed ſome * 


* 
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ſiſning 4 new. edict, containing eleven chapters; which is larges the 


means for cloling it proving ineffectual, he bled to death. 672; 


und embraced" the Catholie religion, bis example was fol- 
| lowed by the Kings bis ſucceſſors; ſo that A-iantſm was, in 


legitimate ſon: Caribald had ſcarce moufited the throne, ven out by 


ducted by great crowds' to Pavia, where ne was acknow- 


reigned with him ten years more. 0 their joint reign, 


death of Partharit; thun he revolted anew, and while Cuni- 


F behaviour, quickly diſobliged 77er. 
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ie laws of Rotharrs;-and enacted others in their dm, pub- and en- 


ſtill preſerved in the monaſtery of Cava, in che kingdom of edidt of 
Nopler.. Gritioald died about three years after, to the great; Rothariz. 
grief of the'Lombards, by the following accident. He had ,  - 
Nen let ood in ohe of his arms ; and as he was, nine days Hisdeatk{ 
after, bending a bow, the vein opened, and all poffible An. Ch. 


Having, ſome time before, renounced the” tetiets of Arius, 


i ſhort time; forſyken”by. the whole nation of the Lombard. , 
 Grimonld, on his death bed, bequeathed the Kingdom of Garihold 
the Lombardi to Garibald, his ſecond ſon, though, yet very ſucceeds} 
young; whence authors conclude. Romuald to have been his but is dri- 


when Partharit haſtened from Gaul into [taly, and was con- Partharit 


ledged as king,” Garibald having retired to his brother at Be- 
nevento. Partharit' recalled his wife and fon, ard having 
reigned in great peace and tranquillity for eight years, he 
took his ſor Cunipert for his partner in the kingdom, and 


Alachis," duke of Trent, 'reyolted, and aſſumed the title of WA 
king of the'Dombards ;' but being beſieged by Partharit, was. | 
obliged to ſubmit ; when he was pardoned at the interceſſion 4} 
of Cunibert; © who having a great e for him, pre- 2 
vailed with His father to create him duke of Breſcia. Par- Pars haril 
tharit died ſom̃e time after, and is commended by Diaconus dies, and 
for his piety, juſtice, and moderation, and, above all, for is ſucceed- 
the great care he took of the poof. Three years before his ed by 

death, Deodorus Callie, the exarch, was recalled, and bne Caniperi. 


e Bab in his roof. An. Ch! 
Alathis, duke of Trent and Breſcia, no ſooner lei d of the 690. 


pert was abſent; ſeized: on the royal palace of Pavia, and He is dri- 
took upon himſelf the title of ki g. Cunipert, who little yen from 

thought of the ingratitude and treachery of the duke, fled: to the throne 
an iſſand in the lake Larius, now Lago di Como, where he by AJachit 
fortified himfelf in the beſt manner he could. The uſurper, duke of 


his ſubjects; fo that even thoſe who had procured him 
the crown agreed among themſelves to ſeize on the city o . 
Pavia, and recal their lawful ſovereign. Accordingly, the Cui peri 
firſt time that Alachit went out to take the diverſion of hunt- reſtored. 
ing, they put their deſign in eﬀecutfon,.to the great joy of 
the 1nfiabitants; eſpecially of the clergy, whom the tyrant 
bad difobliged. Alachis, upon His teturn, finding the gates 
mut againſt him, and Cunipert in poſſeſſion of the 29 7 pa- 
lace; fled to IMHria, and foon after appeared at the head of an 
army. Cunipert marched out againſt him, and challenges | 

Voh VF: Fi | 7 
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_- him to a ſingle combat; but Alachis refuſing the challenge, 
: the two armies engaged, when the rebels were defeated, and 
CGT ans A 
_  Cumpert having thus happily ſuppreſſed ſo dangerous a re- 
. bellion, reigned in great peace ho tranquillity till the year 
He dies. 703, when he died univerſally lamented. ; for he was 3 
An. Ch. prince, ſays our hiſtorian, of a. moſt. comely aſpect, of a 
03. ſweet temper, engaging. behaviour, great courage, and ex- 
= Wo piety. He bequeathed his kingdom to his ſon 
Eutbert; but as he was then an infant, he committed him 
| to the care of Aſprand, a perſon of eminent rank and great 
Ragum- wiſdom. In the eighth month of . Luitbert's reign, Ragum- 
bert, duke bert, duke of Turin, aſſumed the title of king, and having 
of Turin, defeated Aſprand, cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged by the 
ſerzes the whole nation. Ragumbert dying the ſame year, was ſuc- 
throne, ceeded by his fon Aripert ; who having defeated Luitbert, 
attd is ſuc- and taken him priſoner, ordered him, ſoon after, to be ſti- 
ceeded by fled in a bath. Aſprand, after the defeat of Luitbert, took 
Aripert, refuge in the iſland of the lake Larius, from whence he fled 
| to Ravenna, and afterwards to Theudebert, duke of the Boiarii, 
with whom he continued nine years. 4fFþert being diſap- 

pointed in his expectation of ſeizing . Aſprand, vented his 

rage againft his ſon Sigibrand, whoſe eyes he ordered to be | 

put out, at the fame time cauſing the noſe and ears of his 

wife Theuderata, and daughter Aurona, to be cut off. 4/- 

prand had another ſon, named Luitprand; but as he was a . 

child, the. tyrant. ſpared him, and ſent him to his father ; 

providence, as Diaconus obſerves, reſerving him for great. 

things. Aripert, notwithſtanding his barbarity in the be- 

t 

f 


ginning of his reign, is ſaid to have ruled afterwards with 
great prudence and equity. He was a great friend to the 

- eccleſtaſtics, and very liberal to the churches. To the. 
church of Rome he reſtored” the patrimony, or eſtate which 

it held in the Alpes Cottiæ, which had been ſeized on by 
king Rotharis. In the ninth year of his reign, Apprand re- ] 
turned into /taly at the head 275 powerful army, raiſed by b 
the duke of the Boiarii, who eſpouſed his cauſe with great i 
warmth, and reſolved to ſupport him with all his ſtrength. t 
Aripert marched againſt him with a numerous army, and a n 


bloody battle was fought between both parties, which con- ct 
tinued with great obſtinacy till night parted them. Though h 
Aripert had not loſt ſo many men as his adverſary, yet next ir 


morning he declined an engagement, and retired to Pavia. 
Being purſued by Aſprand, he abandoned Pavia, with a de- hi 


ſign to paſs into Gaul, and there hire a new army, carrying 0 

| with him, for that effect, the beſt part of his treaſures; but fi 
| Aripert in attempting to ſwim croſs the Tz/mo, he was. drowned in f 
drowned, that river. The throne being vacant by the death of Ari. ql 

and 4/- pert, Afprand was placed on it. by the unanimous conſent 0 ch 


_ grandcho- the whole nation. rand enjoyed bis new dignity only 


* 
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three — and, at his death, left the kingdom to his ſon 
Luit ran WE ns . 8 : 8 a e — , 
; In the beginning of the late conteſts for the crown of 
Lombardy died Romuald duke of Benevento, leaving his duke- 
gom to ſis ſon Grimoald the ſecond; Grimoald governed, with 
his brother Giſulf, not quite three years, and Gifulf upon his 
death, held the dukedom alone fourteen years more. Giſulf 
was ſucceeded by his fon Romuald the ſecond; who ruled 
twenty ſix years, during which time he greatly harraſſed the 
Neopolitans, and by a ſtratagem made himſelf maſter of Cumæ 
belonging to them. Gregory the ſecond, then biſhop of Rome; 
jealous of the power of the Lombardi, did all that lay in his 
power to perſuade the duke to reſtore Cumæ, but his ſollicita- 
tions Proving ineffectual; he thundered againſt him the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. The duke ſtill keeping poſſeſſi- 
on of the city, ror ee adviſed the duke of Naples to attack 
it by ſurpriſe, which he did accordingly, and ſucceeded in the 
attempt. He afterwards ſold the cityto the biſhop for ſeventy 
pounds weight of gold. Romuald, in the year 720, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Adelai, who governed only two 
years; and performed nothing worthy of notice: In the *--- 
dukedom of Friuli, MWelcar was ſucceeded by Landar, and 
he by Rodoald, in whoſe abſence one Ansfrid ſeized on the 
dukedom; and ſoon after he aſpired to the crown, but his 
deſign was defeated by Cunibert, who however ſpared his life; 
and ſent him into baniſhment; after he had cauſed his eyes to 
be put out. Alda; the brother of Rodoald, ſucceeded him, and 
held the dukedom, according to Diaconus, only one year and 
ſeven, months. After Aldo ruled Ferdulf, who was killed by 
the Sclavonzans ; Goruulus was then appointed duke by king 
Aribert, but being ſoon after depoſed the dukedom was con- 
ferred on Pemmo. ' | 5 


d 


| Luithrand, from the very beginning of his reign, gave great Luitprant 


inſtances of his courage and prudence. Being informed that ſucceeds il | 


Rotharis, one of his kinſmen intended to murder him at a to the 
banquet; he ſent for him to his palace, wherelthe traitor find- throne 


ing himſelf diſcovered, ſuddenly drew his ſword with a deſign An. Ch. Þ | 


to kill the king, but he defende@Hhimfelf with great bravery, 711. 
not ſnewing ts leaſt tokens-of fear or ſurpriſe, till his guards 


coming in at the noiſe, difpatched Rotharis. Having won | bi 


his enemies at- home by his: kindneſs, and ſtrengthened his 

intereſt abroad by marrying the daughter of the duke of the 

Boiarii, who had entertained him in his diſtreſs; he applied 
himſelt to the making of new laws for the better regulation x4, pub⸗ 
of his Kingdom, having, for that purpoſe, aſſembled, in the jiſhed a 
firſt year: of his reign, a general diet in Pavia. In the fol- See 
owing years he publiſhed many other laws, as occaſion re- er laws 
quired; ſo that; next to Rotharis, he is juſtly accounted the 

chief law-giver of the Lombard. 5 e 
e i However 
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However the wiſdom Luitprand ſhewed in publiſhing ex- 
cellent laws, and his other extraordinary endowments, were 
not a little eclipſed by his unbounded ambition. He formed 
a deſign of driving the Romans quite out of Itah, which, in 
the end, occaſioned the ruin of the kingdom of the Lombard; 

for the popes, growing jealous of their too great power. 
had recourſe to the Franks, who being invited by them into 
tah, 00 made a conqueſt of that country. In the fifth 


ear of the reign of Luitprand, Leo Jſauricus emperor of 
7 FHaſt, publiſhed an edict ferbidding ed worſhip of pally — 
otdering them every where to be pulled down, which ſo pro- 
voked the people, that in ſeveral places, they openly revolt- 
ed, and falling upon the emperors officers drove them out of 
the cities. In compliance with the imperial edict, Scholaſ- 
#icus, then exarch, began to pull down the images in all 00 
churches and public places in Ravenna, which incenſed the 
| ſuperſtitious multitude to ſuch a degree, that, taking arms, 
they openly declared they would rather renounce their alle- 

OY lance to the emperor, than the —_— of images. 

He in- , A kind of civil war being thus kindled in the city, Luit- 
vades the prand thought, the opportunity- favourable for putting his 
exarchate, ambitious. deſign in execution, and unexpectedly: appeared 

before Ravenna, with a numerous army. The exarch, who 
| little dreamed of being attacked by the-Lombards, was great- 

_ ly alarmed; but defended the city with ſuch courage and re- 
| ſolution, that Luitprand, deſpairing of ſucceſs, broke up the 
ſiege, and led his army againſt Claſs, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Ravenna, which he ſoon plundered and levelled with the 
ground. The loſs of this place threw the citizens of Raven- 

za. into. the utmoſt conſternation, and Leno being in- 
formed. of their confuſion and terror, returned before that 
city, and by, his frequent attacks tired the inhabitants and 
_...._..** garriſon'to ſuch a degree that the exarch deſpairing of relief, 

He takes privately: withdrew, Luitprand, informed of his retreat, at- 
and-plun- tacked the town more vigourouſly than ever, and having car- 
ders Ra- ried it by ſtorm, gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, 
nenn Who found in it an immenſe; booty. The reduction of Ra- 
An. Ch. venna, was followed by the ſurrender of ſeveral cities, of the 
722. exarchate, Which e reduced to a dukedom, and confers 
| red on his grandſon. Hildebrand: but as he was then an infant, 

be appointed Pereedus duke of Yicenza. as his guardian. 
.., Gregory the ſecond biſhop of Rome was greatly alarmed at 


r a wc. i ca. coca. . . . LL. * 


the ſucceſs of the Lombards: but as he was then at variance ri 
wu.cith the emperor, on account of his edict againſt the wor- le 
+ - ſhipping of images, he diſdained to have any friendly inter- ar 
cCourſe with him, and applied himſelf to Lyſus duke of Venice, th 
the Venetians making already no inconſiderable figure; Urjus 
and the Venetians, moved by the letter which they received be 
from the pope, and at the ſame time greatly alarmed at the 0 
{ 


owth of ſo powerful a neighbour,. fitted out a conſidera- 
] 


ble fleet for the recovering of Raverma, pretending _ Oy 
| 15 | tha 


— 
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that their armament was deſigned againſt the Saracens. The ; 
exarch in the mean time leaving Venice, as tho he had deſ- 

aired of relief from that republic, raiſed what forces he 
could in the places ſtill ſubject to the emperor, and after 
making a feint to beſiege Imola, turned ſuddenly towards Ravenna 
Ravenna, which he inveſted by land while the Venetians tecovered 
blocked it up by ſea. Peredeus defended the place with by the ex- 
reat courage; but in a ſhort time, before Luitprand could arch and 
affemble his troops, the city was taken by aſſault, and Pere- the Vene. 
deus ſlain. b x! | 5 5 Foo . \ F1Qus f 
The pope hoping that the arſe would haye ſame re- | 
rd to the eminent ſervice he had done in recovering Ra- 9 
venna, renewed his admonitions and remonſtrances againſt 1 
the 1 but Leo was rather more pro- | 
voked againſt him, and being reſolved to have his edict ob- 
| ſerved even in Rome itſelf, he ſent three officers thither, with A rupture 
private orders either to diſpatch the pope, or to take him pri- betwixt 1 | 
{oner and convey him to Gonſtantinople. He ſoon after ſent the empe 
Paul a patrician to ſucceed Scholaſticus in the exarchate, giv- or and the 1 
ing him private inſtructions to encourage the above mention: pope * M 
ed officers, The plot however was in the mean time diſco- | --- - ll 
vered, and two of the conſpirators were put to death, the 
third having efcaped into a monaſtery, where he took the mo- 
naſtick habit, and'ended his days, The exarch, by the em- 
peror's orders, now reſolved:to proceed by open force, and 
ſet out for Rome, at the head of a body of troops with a de- 
ſign to ſeize on the pope. Luitprand, tho' highly provoked 
again Gregory, yet reſolved to aſſiſt him and the citizens of 
me againſt the exarch, that by keeping the balance even ' 
between them, and by aſſiſting ſometimes. one and ſome» 1 
times the other, he might weaken both. He accordingly or- 1 
and dered the Lombards of Tuſcany and of the dukedom of Spoleio, | 


ief, to join the inhabitants of Rome, by which means the exarch 8 =—_ 
at- was diſappointed in his intention. 5 | „ 4 
ar- The emperor in the mean time perſiſting in his deſign, of 14 
ers, ſurpreſſing the worſhip of images, dere Paul 'to put his 1 
Na- edict in execution, and wrote to the pope, 2 miſing him #1 
the his favour and protection if he ſubmitted, but if he | RY 
ers continued to oppoſe the edict, declaring him a rebel and : a: 
nt, no longer veſted with the papal dignity. Gregory however, The pope bi 
| inſtead of paying regard to the emperor's letter, ſolemnly 8 1 
| at excommunicated the exarch for attempting to put the impe- the empe- | 
nce rial edict in execution, and at the ſame time wrote circular ror's edict | 
or- letters to the Venetians, to Luitprand, to the Lombard dukes, againſt 4 
er- and to all the cities of the empire, exhorting them to oppoſe images 1 
ice, the deteſtable innovation. Ne EDS bl 
rſus Theſe letters produced a kind of aſſociation in Itah in P 
ved behalf of the pope, and the citizens of Rome z and the inha- | 
the bitants of Pentapolis, now la Marca, openly revolted from | 
ra- the emperor, and pulling down his ſtatues, elected, by their N 


ver WH en authority, magiſtrates - govern during the interregnu _ 
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$ 8o far were they tranſported with a blind zeal, that they 
Were even for choofing a new emperor and conducting im 
to Constantinople; but the pope thinking this reſolution unſea- 
Great f. ge wad teh elolution untea- 
* ſonable, oppoſed it; ſo that it did not take place. In Ravenng 
oammoti- the people. roſe againſt the exarch and his officers, who at- 
ons in Ra- tempted to pull down the images, and after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
Lenna the people prevailing made a dreadful ſlaughter of the oppo- 
5 ſite party, and ſleu/ the exarch himſelf. The city of Ravenna 
however continued faithful to the emperor ; but moſt of the 
'— » + «cities of Romagna, and all thoſe of /a Marca, abhorring the 
emperor as an heretic, ſubmitted to Luitprand, who pretend- 
Ing a zeal for the catholic religion, took care to improve 
the diſcontent of the people to his advantage. Exhiliratus 
duke of Naples, did all that lay in his power to perſuade the 
people to receive the imperial edict; but finding all his en- 
. - deavours thwarted by the biſhop of Rome, he hired aſſaſſins 
The Near to murder him. The Neapolitans diſcovering the plot, tort 
politans the duke and his ſon to pieces, and likewiſe put to death one 
Hut their of his chief officers, who had compoſed a libel againſt the 
duke to... pope. | Luithrand and Gregory endeavoured to improve this 
death opportunity to their advantage; but the Neapolitans bearing 
an irreconcileable hatred to the Lombards, continued ſted al 
in theirallegianceto: Leo... 
Mean while the emperor attributing all the diſturbances 
in: Italy to the intrigues of Gregory, ordered Eutychius, whom 
he ſent to Ravenna as exarch, to get the pope diſpatch- 
ed by ſome means or other. The exarch's deſign, however, 
being diſcovered, the Romans guarded the pope with the 
. - greateſt aſſiduity, and Gregory denounced a ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt Eutichius. The Romans were ſo exaſpe- 
rated againſt Leo, that they now revolted from him, and ap- 
pointed their own magiſtrates, keeping themſelves united 
under the pope, acknowledging him as their head; but not 
yet as:their temporal prince: ⏑ 
Euticbius having brought with him to Hal a good number of 
troops, quelled the rebellion in Ravenna, and ſeverely pu- 
niſhed the authors of the late diſturbances. That he might 
be revetiged of the rebellious Romans, he employed all his 
art and police ggg; take Luitprand from their party and bring 
bim over tg en. Luitprand withſtood all his offers for 
ſiome time, mund duke of Spoleto, happening to re- 
volt, the exarcht offered the king his aſſiſtance againſt the re- 
bellious duke, provided he n ee like manner aſſiſt him a. 
The ex- gainſt the pope and the Romans. A league being concluded 
arch and between Luitprand and the exarch on theſe terms, the two 
Laitprand armies joined, and began their march towards Spofero. The 
enter into rebellious duke coming out and ſubmitting to the king, Lu- 
an alliance hi not only pardoned him, but confirmed him in the 
and be- dukedom. From Spoleto the two armies marched to Rome 
fiege Rome and encamped in the meadows of Nero, between the Tiber and 
"2 - the Vatican. Tho' Gregory had cauſed thę city of _ cor 
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fortified in the beſt manner ne could; yet upon the approach a 
of the enemy, he Judged it moſt prudent to imitate the con- 

| d Spoteto ; and accordingly, taking with him 

ſome of the clergy and the principal. abitants of the city 
he went to wait on the king in his camp, The pope ſo far 
prevailed on Luitprand, by a pathetic ſpeech, that the king 7. 
threw himſelf at his feet, in the preſence of the whole army, Luitprana 
begged pardon for entering into an alliance againſt him, and l perſua- 
aſſuring him of his 1 for the future, went with him to has ogg 
the church of St. Peter, and laid his girdle, his ſword, his pn oy 
gauntlet, with his royal mantle, his crown of gold, and croſs ve e the 
of filver, on the pretended ſepulchre of the apoſtle. He then legs 
reconciled the pope with the exarch, who was thereupon re- © 
ceived into the city, where he continued for ſome time, main- 79 
taining 4 friendly correſpondence with the pope. As the 

emperor however continued to infiſt on the. execution of his 

edict in Rome, the Romans ſoon after, at the inſtigation of 
Gregory, publickly renounced their allegiance to Leo, and 
withdrew for ever their obedience from the emperors of the 
Eaſt, Leo concluding that the pope was the cauſe of this revolt, 
immediately cauſed all the patrimonies of the Roman church, 
in Sicily, Calabria, and his other dominions, to be confiſcated. 
He at the ſame time cauſed warlike preparations to be carried WP 


Ch. 


on throughout the empire, with a deſign to chaſtiſe the Ro- 


mans, and recover the revolted cities. Gregory ſuſpecting his pop: 
intention, did not think of ee for 2 Sith Tho ' 5 
his lawful prince, but had recourſe to the Franks, who were protection 
then the moſt powerful nation in the weſtern parts of Europe, of the 
not thinking it ſaſe to ſollicite the protection of Laitprand, French 
leſt he ſhould only exchange one maſter for another. The againſt the 
French nation was then governed by the celebrated Charles emperor . 
Martel, who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many and Lyiz-: 
battles, and was reputed the beſt commander and the great- grand. 
eſt hero of his time, The embaſſadors of Gregory, who car- 


'ried with them a great number of reliques, where received in 


France with extraordinary marks of honour, and a treaty was 
ſoon concluded between them and Charles, who engaged to 
march into Italy in perſon, at the head of a powerful army, in 
defence of the Romans and the church, if they ſhould be attack- 


ed either by the emperor or the Lombards. The Romans on 


the other hand were to acknowledge Charles for their pro- 
tector, and confer on him the honour of the conſulſhip. 
Gregory dying the ſame year, was ſucceeded by Gregory. III. 


Some authors place the above mentioned embaſſy in the pon- 


tificate of the latter, and tell us that Luitprand having de- 

feated Thraſimund, who had revolted a ſecond time, laid cloſe 

hege to Rome; becauſe Gregory had offered his protection tg 
e rebel duke and that the pope finding that his entreaties 


had no effect onthe king, had recourſe to Charles Martel, Wo 


perſuaded the Lombards to raiſe the ſiege, and content them- 


> 
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Mean while the emperor Leo dying was ſucceeded by h 
ſon Conftantine, ſuxnamed Copronimus, who.renewed his father 
edict againſt ages, and cen forbad the invocation. of ſaints, 
eſpecially of the Virgin Mary, not ſuffering any holydays t 

be kept in her honour, or her aſſiſtance to be implored. 
This diet occaſioned new diſturbances in ah, and confirm- 
e the Romans in their reſolution of ſeparating themſelves en- 
- -tirely from the empire. They therefore drove out of their 
city ſuch of the imperial officers as they had hitherto ſuffered 
co cantinue there: Ef and dying ſoon after theemperor 
| Leo, was ſucceeded by Zachary, who immediately afterhis pro- 
motion, diſpatched a ſolemn' embaſly to Luitprand, entreat- 
ing him to reſtore the four cities that had been] ely yielded 
to him. He afterwards in perſon waited on LCuizprand at 
- Term, and obtained from the king not only the 1 of 
the four citles, but alſo of the patrimony of the Roman church 
In Sabina, which bad been confiſcated thirty years before, 
Luithrang alſo concluded a peace with the Romans. A few 
years after he again invaded the exarchate and hav ing taken Ce- 
Jena, was making the neceſſary preparations for beſie 


* 8 * 
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- 


— 


or beſieging Ra- 
denna, but at the interpoſition of Zachary, Luithrand faid ale his 
delign and even reſtored Ce/ena and ſome other places which he 


had taken. 


14 


dies and is cand of his 7 5 He was ſucceeded by his grandſon Hildebrand 

ucceeded whom he had ſome years before taken for his partner in the 
by Hilu kingdom. The Lombard however finding him unequal to 
; brand © fo great a charge, depoſed him, after a ſhort reign of ſeven 


A.C. 743. Pe and in his room raiſed to the throne Rachis duke of 


Friuli, a perſon highly eſteemed for his piety and eminent 
achis virtues. Rackis, 3 * beginning of his 45 confirmed the 
oſen peace with Zachary and the Romans. A few months after he 
ng © convened the ſtates, and, with their conſent and appro- 

- bation he publiſhed a new edi, which he ordered to be ob- 
ſerved throughout his dominions, Not long after, tho' na- 
turally inclined to peace, he on a ſudden turned all his 
thoughts upon war, and puſhed on by an ambition of enlarg- 
ing his dominions, he put himſelf at the head of a confidera- 

| ble army, with which having retaken ſeveral places in Penta 
he invades polis that had revolted from him, he entered the Roman duke- 
fhe Reman dom, and laid cloſe ſiege to Perugia, Zachary came in perſon 
dukedom ta the camp of Rachrs, and being received by that prince with 
1 Kate marks of reſpect and veneration, he ſo ſtrongly repre- 

(ented to him the puniſhment that is reſerved for thoſe wha 


e 


unjuſtly invade the property of others, that Racbis not only 
| 5 5 the ſiege of Perugia, but reſtored all the places he held 
He abdi- in Fentapolis The following year he went to vifit the pope 
cates" the at Rome, with his wife Ta/ia and bis daughter Ratruda, and 
throne” While he was in that city being overcome with the ſecret force 
and turns of religion, he renounced his kingdom, took the habit of St. 
wonk Lene and retired to the monattery of Morte (di where 


+ = 
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kate Tuitprand died not long after, in the ear 743, the thirty ſe- 
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e ſpent the remainder of his days and was honoured after 
be death by thoſe,mqnks as a ſaint. Taſia his wife and Ru- 

;ruda followed his example, retiring'into a-monaſtry of vir- 

oins founded by them at a ſmall diſtance from Monte Caſſino. | 
” The Lombards, upon deing informed of the reſignation of 4/ulphus 
Rachis, aſſembled In Pavia, and choſe: his brother Aſtulphus choſen 
or Aiftulphus in his room, a man remarkable for his prudence king. 

and bravery- In the beginning of his reign, he confirmed An. Ch. 
the peace concluded between his brother and Zachary, who 751. 
died the following year. His ſucceſſor Stephen II. died on the 
fourth day after his election, and Stephen III. who ſucceeded 
him, and is by the moderns reckoned Stephen II. three months 

after his promotion ſent legates to ulphus, who not only 
renewed the peace with the Roman ſee but extended it to 

forty years more. This he did with no other view than to 

divert the pope from thwarting the delign he had upon the 

exarchate, which he ſoon after invaded, Jaying cloſe fiege to He in- 
the city of Ravenna. FEutychius the exarch defended the place vades the 
for ſome time, with great valour, but finding it impoſſible to exarchate 
oppoſe the enemy, and deſpairing of relief, he at laſt aban- and takes 
doned the city and returned by ſea to Conflantinople. Aftul- Ravenna. 
„hug after taking poſſeſſion of Ravenna, reduced with great An. Ch. 
eaſe the other cities of the exarchate, which he added to his 752 
kingdom, and by that addition raiſed the power of the Lom- 
tards to an higher pitch than any of his predeceſſors had done. 


Thus ended the exarchate of Ravenna, which was now 


changed into a dukedom, the emperor Conſtantine Copronymus, 
being in no condition to engage in a conteſt with the Lom- 
bards, as he was then embarrailed with a war againſt the Sa- 
racens and Bulgarians, and all Aſia and Greece were miſerably 

waſted by a dreadful plague. N * 

A/lulphus now maſter of the exarchate, Sought that he had 42u[pbus + 
a juſt title to all the places that had depended upon it, and invades 
therefore diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, requiring the inha- the Roman 
bitants to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. When he dukedom 
nad advanced with his army to Narni, and taken poſſeſſion of 
that city, he ſent from thence to acquaint the pope that he 
was determined to plunder Rome, and put all the Romans to 
the ſword, if they refuſed to acknowledge him, by paying 
him yearly a golden /olidus a head. The pope attempted to 
divert the king by a ſolemn embaſly ; but 4/tulphus rejected 
the preſents brought him by the two legates, and infifted up- 
on his being acknowleged by the pope and the Romans for 
their ſovereign, As the pope had in vain ſollicited the empe- 
ror to protect Ravenna, and his other dominions in Italy, he 
now reſolved after the example of LE and the two Greg- | 
zories to recur to the protection of the French, who were at The pope 
this time governed by Pepin ſon to Charles Martel. _ ſollicits 
As Pepins father had been confirmed in his uſurpation of the the aſſiſ- 
crown of France, by pope Zachary, Pepin had promiſed to tance of 
protect his ſec againſt all its enemies, eſpecially againſt the Pepinking 
„„ A 5 . Lombardi of France | 


0 


then in poſſeſſion of all the caſtles and 


and deſiring to have a conference with him in 
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Lombardi. Stephen now acquainted Pepin with his diſtreſs; 
perſon, 

French king immediately ſent two perſons of dibinction 1s 

Aulphus, to beg leave in his name for Stephen to come out of 

the city, and to go with them into France. . who was 

rong holds in the 


oY” neighbourhood of Rome, willingly complied with the requeſt 


e ambaſſadors. Stephen accordingly proceeded to France, 


where, being received by Pepin with the greateſt marks of 


Afulpbut 
publiſhes 
a new 


eſteem and veneration, he laid before him the deplorable con- 
dition to which he was reduced by the Lombards. ' Pepin 


aſſured him of his affiſtance, and Stephen continuing in 


France during the winter, conſecrated Charles and Carloman, 
Pepen's two ſons, king's of France, with great ſolemnity, 
Pepin hoping thereby to ſatisfy thoſe malcontents who ſtill 
ſcrupled to acknowledge him as lawful king. 

-* Aftulphus in the mean time, looking upon the conqueſt of 
Italy as ſecure, by the departure of the pope, aſſembled his 
nobles, and publiſhed a new edict of laws, which is til] pre- 


| ſerved in the monaſtery of Cava, and contains twenty-two 
. chapters. r W 
Stephen finding the king of France ready to gratify him in 


All his requeſts, repreſented to him, that as the emperor, by 
neglecting Italy, had forfeited all right to it, the exarchate 


therefore, when taken from the Romans, ought to be con- 
ferred on the Roman ſee. Peprn, accordingly, not only pro- 
miſed to put the pope in poſſeſſion of the exarchate, and 
Pentapolis, if he ſhould recover them from the Lombard; 


but confirmed his promiſe with a ſolemn oath; which was 


likewiſe taken by his two ſons, Charles and Carloman. The 
pope and Pepin, before they ſet out for /taly, ſollicited 4/- 


tulphus, by frequent letters and meſſages, to reſtore the ter- 


Pepin en- 


be ſieges 
Pas iaand 
_ obliges 
Aftulphus 
to ſue for 
peace. 


precipitation to Pavia. 


ritories that he had taken, and content himſelf with ſuck 
countries as had been held by his predeceſſors: but 4/tul- 
phus being deaf to their entreaties, epin, attended by the 
pope, began his march for 7taly, and ſent a choſen body of 
men to open the paſſes of the Alps, who defeating the troops 
of A/tulphus, obliged the king of the Lombards to retire with 
+ Pepin ſoon after inveſting Pavia, i obliged A/tulphus to ſue 
for peace, which was granted him, upon his engaging, by 
a ſolemn oath, to reſtore the places he had ſeized in the Ro- 
man dukedom, the exarchate, and Pentapolis, not to the em- 
peror, but to the pope. Forty hoftages' being delivered to 


"Pepin, for the performance of theſe articles, he returned 


home with his whole army, though in the depth of winter. 


Stephen | roceede l with great joy to Rome, in hopes of bein 
' ſoon put in poſſ>flion».of the territories ceded to him by 4 


tulphus.. But the king of the: Lombards no ſooner thought 
the ſtorm blown over by the departure of Pepin, than he 


broke ui expectedly into the Roman dukedom, and laid * 


» * 


to Rome, The pope again had recourſe to Pepin, who with 
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5 great expe, aſſembling his forces, ſet out for Itay. On 4/ulphus 


this news A/tulphus, who had already beſieged Rome for three again be- 
months, inſtantly retreated, towards Lombardy ; but not be- ſieges 


ing able to appear in the field againſt 


[ 


ſelf into Pavia, where he was again beſieget. 


Pepin, he threw him- Rome; 


While Pepin was engaged in the ſiege, an ambaſſador ar- he is again 
rived in his camp from the emperor. Conſtantine Capronymus, beſieged 
who remonſtrated againſt the donation of the exarchate to in Pavia 


the pope, offered to reimburſe the French all the expences b 
they had been at in their war with the Lombards, on condi-. 


tion that the territories they had conquered in Italy were reſ- 


Y Pepin, 


* 
C 


tored to the empire. Pepin replied, that as he had acquired 


a right to thoſe territories by his ſword, and had thought pro- 
per to beſtow them on the pope, nothing would make him 
alter his reſolution.” Soon after, by vigourouſly proſecuting 
the ſieve, he obliged A?ulphus to ſue for peace, which was 
granted him, upon his promiſing, to perform immediately 


the treaty made the year before, and over and above, to de- 


liver up to the pope, the city of Commacchio, a place of great 


importance. 


whereby he yie 


* — 


up, he delivered it, ſigned by himſelf, his two ſons Charles 
and Carloman, and by 
France, to Fulard abbot of St. Denis. 


* 


Fulard having received this inſtrument, went, together 
with the commiſſaries named by A/ulphus, to all the cities of 


the exarchate, Amilia, and Pentapolis; and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of them in the pope's name, he received hoſtages, 
with whom he repaired to Rome, carrying with him the keys, 
and Pepin's inſtrument, which were Yaid by the pope on the 
ſepulchre of St. Peter, who, in all probability, if he had been 
alive, would have rejected the donation. Pepin having thus 
fulfilled his engagements with the pope, returned with his 
army to France. The. pape committed the government of 
the exarchate to the archbiſhop of Ravenna, who thereupon 
took the title of exarch, not as archbiſhop, but as an officer 
of the pope, now a temporal prince. The popes, from this 
time, left off taking notice of the years of the emperors in 


* 


their bulls and letters, as they had done hitherto, and de- 


pending upon the protection of France, they entirely with- 
drew their obedience to the emperor, It would 
ever, that the popes now held of the French monarchs, and 
that Pepin and his deſcendants exerciſed the ſovereignty all 
over Maly, for upwards of a century. The authority of the 
weſtern © emperors declining in Haly about that 1 
u arte eng Bod 15 


y the chief barons and prelates of 


appear, how- 


*his promiſe being confirmed by a ſolemn The exar- 
. oath; and hoſtages being given, Pepin renewed his donation, chate and 
Fae to Ste Peter and his ſucceſſors, the ex- Pentapolis 
archate, Amilia now Nomagna, & tapers, now la Marca, given to 
with all the cities therein, to be hel yer 


„ PEEK OY by them for ever. the pope. 
Having cauſed a new inſtrument of the donation to be drawn An. Ch. 


756. 
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Charles the bald then yielded the ſovereignty of Rome to the 
Pope. T 8 

Aſtulphus finding himſelf conſtrained to ſurrender the ex. 
archate, and other territories, above-mentioned, to one who 
by his rofeſhon ought not to have intermeddled with tem. 

Pon affairs, began to make vaſt bun to retake What 
Aftulphus he had been obliged to give up: but before he could accom- 
dies. ens deſigns he was killed, according to ſome by a wild 
pPoar, according to others by a fall from his horſe, Er. 
thempertus, however, writes that he was killed with an ar. 


Defiderius ' While the Lombard lords were aſſembling in order to 
cauſes proceed to the election of a new king, Deſi ius duke of 
himſelf to Tuſcany cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king by his Tuſcan 
be pro- Lombards. Rachis, in the mean time, being urged by ſeveral 
claimed perſons of great authority among the 3 to reſume 
king. the purple, Deſiderius was greatly alarmed, and offered the 
An. Ch. 1 cities of Fuenza, Ancona, Secchia, and Ferrara, which 
756. ad not been reſtored by Aulphus, provided he aſſiſted him, 

| and by his authority maintained him on the throne. The 
pope readily cloſed with the propoſal; and having perſuaded 
Narbis to continue in the ſtate he had embraced, received the 


* 
- . 
p : 
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above- mentioned cities from Deſiderius. Stephen dying ſoon 

- - after, was ſucceeded by his brother Paul, who renewed the al. 

- Hance with De/derivs, but died in the third year of his reign, 

In his room wes choſen Stephen III. or IV. according to the 

mauoderns, between whom and De/iderins great jealouſies aroſe, 

VV whichatlaft came to an open rupture. De/iderivs by his in- 

tereſt having procured the ſee of Ravenna for Michael, one 

of his intimate friends, the pope, who did not approve of 

the election, expelled him; and the king, to be revenged, 

' cauſed the eyes of two of his legates to be put out. The 

king, in order to ſecure the friendſhip of Charles and Carls- 

nan, Pepin's two ſons, who then reigned in France, offered 

them his two daughters in marriage. Stephen, on the other 

Hand threatened the French monarchs with excommunication, 

napy, and damnation, if they conſented to marry thoſe prin- 

ceſſes ; but Deſiderius having gained the mother of the two 

- princeſſes, the marriages were by her means concluded. 

his alliance however was but ſhort-lived ; for Charles 

ſoon after divorced his wife, on a pretence that ſhe was in- 

a a miſun- capable of bearing children, and married in her room Je- 

derſtand- garda, a princeſs of Suevia. Carloman, about the ſame time, 

ing be- dying, Berta, his widow returned, with two ſons ſhe had by 

tween him him, to her father, who being highly incenſed againſt Charles, 

and for divorceing his daughter, received his two grandſons 

Carloman. with great joy, not doubting but he ſhould be able, by their 
means, to raiſe diſturbances in France. 7 

Pope. Stephen dying in the mean time, was ſucceeded by 

Adrian I. who immediately after his elevation entered into 


. approached with his army to Rome. 


purſue the ſiege of Pavia, and went with part of his army to Pavia, 


= 


an alliance with De/iderixs, who propoſed to him the anoint- 

ing of the ſons o Carloman as kings ; —_— however he 

would not conſent to, being well appriſed that it would 

draw upon him the reſentment of Charles, who had ſeized 

their inheritance. ' De/iderius finding that he could not draw Hequar- 

the pope into his meaſures by fair means, reſolved to em- rels with 

ploy force, and accordingly, — unexpectedly into the the pope, 

exarchate, made himſelf maſter of Ferrara, Commachio, and and takes 

Fammza,. and threatened Ravenna itſelf with a ſiege. A 
onſtrated againſt theſe hoſtilities, but, refuſing to treat ties. 

per with the king, till he had made reftitution, De/ide- 

rius marched his army into Pentapolis, and. deſtroying all 

with fire and ſword, and making great numbers of captives, 

The pope ſent the ab- 

bot of St. Vincent, attended by twenty monks of great ſanc- 

tity, to the camp of the Lombardi, in hopes to prevail with 

the king to deſiſt from hoſtilities, but nothing being effected 

by this embaſſy, Adrian ſent one Peter by ſea, to acquaint 

Charles, the brother of the deceaſed Carloman, with the dan- 

ger he was in, and not only to implore his aſſiſtance, but to 

invite him to the conqueſt of Italy, almoſt entirely ruined 

by the Lombardi. ; e | | 
Charles { Charlemagne, as he is commonly called) being Chare- 

deſirous of revenging himſelf on Defiderius for keeping his magne, at 

two nephews, received the invitation made him b 4 the invita- 

with incredible ſatisfaction, and began to make ſuc Pprepa- tion of the 

rations as plainly ſhewed that his deſign was not only to pope, in- 

aſſiſt the pope, but to make an entire conqueſt of the king- vades 1ta- 


dom of the Lombards. Deſiderius having intelligence of the 5, 


motions of the French king, ſent ſome troops to guard the 
afles of the Alps, and making numerous levies through all 
bis dominions, raiſed a mighty army, at the head of which 


he marched to Turin, with the deſign of engaging Charle- 


magne, with the firſt a e Charlemagne, it is ſaid, 
before he entered Italy, offered fourteen thouſand ſolidi to 
Deſiderius, if he would reſtore the cities he hal taken; but 
the king of the Lombard would hearken to no propofals. 

Part of the French army having croſſed the mountains by 
an uncommon road, fell unexpectedly upon thoſe who guard - 
ed the paſſes, and driving them from thence in great confu- 
ſion, opened a free paſſage for the reſt of the troops. When the 
French had entered Itah, Deſiderius found himſelf obliged. 
to retire into Pavia, which was immediately beſieged by | 
Charlemagne, who being: determined not to withdraw his be be- 


troops till the place had ſubmitted, ſent for his wife and ſons. ſieges De- 


After the feſtival - of Chri/tmas he left his uncle Bernard to fderius in- 


inveſt Yerong, whither Defiderius had ſent his ſon Adalgiſe, 
and his daughter Berta, with her two ſons. Adalgiſe defend- 


ed the town for ſome time with great bravery ; but in the 
end, finding himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, he with- 


drew 
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about the country in diſguiſe, at length made his eſcape by 

ſea. to Conflantirteple, where he was received by thę emperor 

with 7 kindneſs. Upon his departure Verona ſurrender- 

. ed to Charles, who having got Berta and her ſons into his 

power, ſent them to France; but what became afterwards of 

theſe unfortunate princes | was never known. Yerong being. 

reduced, all the other cities on the ſame ſide of the Po, ſub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who returned before Pavia, 

As the feaſt of Eaſter was then approaching, Charles com- 

„  — mitted the ſiege a ſecond time to Bernard, and proceeded to 

He goesto Nome, where he axrived the day before the Feſtival, He was 

Rome an received, in all the places through which he paſſed, with 

confirms the greateſt marks of honour'imaginable, and was conducted 
the dona- to the Vatican- church in a kind of triumph. Some days af- 

tion of Pe- ter Eafter, when the rejoicings, feaſtings, and congratula- 

Pin. tion Were over, Charles renewed the donation of his father 

to the Roman church, and according to N Bibliothe- 

carius, added to the former grants, the iſland of Corſſca, 

and that large country extending from Luna to. Sorano, and 

Monte Bordane, comprehending the cities of Vercetri, Par- 

ma, Reggio, Mantua, and Monfelice. The generoſity of 

Ctarles, according to that writer, did not even ſtop here; 

for he tells us that the new inſtrument comprehended the 

dukedoms of Benevento and Spoleto. Several other territo- 

ries are ſuppoſed, by ee authors, to have been alſo com- 

prehended in this donation z but as no copy of the original 

inſtrument is to be found, either in the archives of the Vat- 

1 tiean or in the annals of France; and it is alſo manifeſt, that 

* Charles, as king of Jtaly, held the dukedoms of Friuk Spo- 


leto, and Benevents, . though he never made an entire con- 


* 


ueſt of them, we may conclude that Charles only renewed 


the donation made by his father Pepin. Charles indeed 

cauſed the patrimonies which the church of Rome poſſeſſed 

in the Alpes Cottiæ, and in the dukedoms of Benevento and 

Spoleto, to bggreſtored ; and hence, according to the judicious 

and learned hiſtorian Pietro Giannone, aroſe the miſtake of 

thoſe writers who will have Charles to have given that pro- 
Vvince, and thoſe dukedoms, to the pope. -- 
Hereturns Charles, after ſtaying eight days at Rome, and ſatisfying his 
tothe ſiege own curioſity, and the deſires of the pope returned to the 
of Pavia, camp before Pavia, which city he in a ſhort time reduced 
and to the utmoſt extremity. Deſiderius, nevertheleſs, reſolutely 
. defended the PIES 3 but a violent plague beginning to rage 
within the walls, the unhappy prince was in the end obliged. 


oblives to ſurrender the city, and deliver up himſelf, with his wife, 
De#fiderius. and children, to Charles, who ſent them all to France. Thus. 


to ſurren- ended the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, after they had 


der. held that country for the ſpace of two hundred and ſix 

An. Ch. years. Though they were at firſt a fierce and barbarous. 

774« ation, yet, after they embraced Chriſtianity, they ere | 
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drew in the night, and after having wandered a long tima | 
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with great 2 and mildneſs. Under their government, wes 
ſays Paulus Diaconus, no violence was committed, no one 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of. his property, none oppreſſed with 
taxes; theft, robberies, murder, and adultery, were ſeldom - 
heard of, every one went, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
danger, Whither he pleaſed. They were the only power in 
Hal) capable of defeating the ambitious views of the biſhops 
of Rome; and hence aroſe. the inveterate hatred which the. 
opes. bore them: but their many wholſome laws, which are 
{till extant, are at the ſame ee e proofs of their 
juſtice, humanity, and wiſdom, and a full confutation, as 
Gratius obſerves, of the many calumnies with which the 
their partizans have endeayoured to aſperſe 
| Defiderius being taken captive, and the city of Pavia re- Charlz- 
duced, all the other cities ſubmitted of their own accord to magne 
Charlemagne, who thereupon Cong: the kingdom of the crowned 
Lombards, by right of conqueſt, cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of 


| king of Lombardy, with an iron crown, by the hands of the Lombardy. 


archbiſhop of Milan, at a. place called Modaſtia, about 
twelve miles from that city. Charles, after his coronation, 
proceeded to Rome, where he was received by the pope and 
the Roman people with the greateſt marks of reſpe& and eſ- 
teem. Adrian uſurped the authority of the emperor, and 
created the king a Roman partrician, and ordered, that 
throughout the provinces he ſhould inſtitute all biſhops and 
archbiſhops, who were not to be conſecrated, unleſs inſtitu- 
ted by him; and that he ſhould appoint the biſhop of Rome, 


and be declared 3 of the apoſtolic ſee. 
1 


Charles, upon his return to Pavia, allowed every one full He retains 

liberty to live under the ſame Roman or Lombard laws to the ſame 

which they had been accuſtomed; but to the latter he ad- form of 

ded, as king of the Lombards, ſome of his own. He did not govern- 

diſturb the emperors in the poſſeſſion of the dukedom of ment. 

Naples, and other places which they ſtill held in Italy. 

He allowed the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevents, the 

ſame power and authority which they had enjoyed under the | 
Lombard kings, upon their acknowledging him for their ſove- i 
reign. The leſſer dukes were continued by him in their . 
dukedoms; but were obliged to take the oath of allegiance , 


to him annually. Unleſs they broke this oath, or died with- | 


out male iſſue, he never transferred any of the dukedoms to 

another family. He committed the limits of the kingdom, 

and the towns to the care of counts, who were veſted with 

great authority. As the borders were called Marchæ, or The ma- 
Marches,: thoſe who had the ſuperintendency of them were giſtrates j 
Riled counts of the marches and marguiſes, and hence the title appointed ! 
of marquis had its riſe. On extraordinary occaſions Charles by him, 
appointed temporary magiſtrates or commiſſaries, who had 

greater authority than the counts, and were called Ma. 

He obliged the cities to take an oath of allegiance to 3 
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2 and impoſed upon them as well as upon the fiefs, chürches; 


tribute and nionaſteries;- a- kind of tribute called Follbrum,' parat. 
7 


1 aps engaged ina war with the Saxons;: being informed; 


pth of winter, after having: reduced 
eing defeated" in ati 1 and 
ed. Charles 


revolts, turned to Italy in the on 


the veral laws, which are ſtill extant: Charles finding that his 
' French, _ ſon Pepin was not able to reduce the Bencbentan Lombard, 


Arechis ſued for peace, which he obtained, on condition, that 
| he paid to Pepin a yearly tribute; and delivered up to him his 
be is redu⸗ treaſure, and with it his ſon Grimould, and daughter Adelgiſa, 
ced. as hoſtages. Some years after, a civil war being raiſed among 
6 the Beneventans, by two competitors for the principality, one 

invited the Saracens of Africa, and the other thoſe of Spain, to 

their affiſtance; who; after atwelve years war, compleated the 

ruin of both; ſo that to get rid of their troubleſome auxi- 

Haries, they were forced td have recourſe to Letuits, king of 

France, who being acknowledged by them, as their ſove- 
reeign, made a diviſion of the principality into two, giving 

; that of Benevento to one of the competitors, and that of Sa- 
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Sigon de regn. Ital. Camill Peregrin! ap. Murator. Ughel. 
tal. Sacra, Gruter in Ligurin: Paul Diac. hiſt Long. Giannon. 
hiſt. Civil. di. Napol. Anaſt. Biblioth. Leo oſtiens. Tom, 7. 
Coneil. Baron. Annal. Greg, Mag. dial, I. 2 and 4. Abb. de 
Nuce Chron. Caſſin. 7. TY- 65 „ 
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